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Olcrodcndron fingians, 631 
(IntcuBf insect visitors, 105, 224. 
Cdilia. 224. 

CoslioxyB. 226. 

Oodt^tnn vauegatum, 636. 

Coins, IndO’Scvtliiaii, 81 . 

„ in tho Indian Mnsouni, 441. 

,, Salim I, 267 

( oleoptera, 219, 220, 221, 222, 227. 
CoLiam, 224 

Colvillca raccmosaf 616. 

Comillah, geology of, .349 
('onics, osculating. 167, 497. 
Congress, Tnrornational Botanic, ci. 
Connor, Captniii F. P,, clinical cases 
exhibited by, civ. 
on papelloma, Ixxxv. 
on some clinical eases, oix. 
on tho use of X-rays in Sur- 
gery, o. 

Copper, deposition of, from Fehling’s 
solntion, 347. 

Copper plate from Jhansi, oxzi. 

„ inscription from Taxila, 
363. 


Oorydalis, insect visitors, 193, 217. 

,, self pollination of, 10 1 . 

Oo8mo8 BulfureuB, 622 
Ootoneastey, insect visitors, 218. 
Cottons, experimental breeding of, 
13 

Crdbro, 196. 

Crairfurdia, pollination of , 191. 

„ inseot visitors, 196. 

Criorhina deni at a, 224. 

Crotalana Browner, 614. 

,, tncona, 614. 

,, Snltiana, 614. 

Croton Bp., 635. 

„ upamijloru^^, 603, (535. 

Crypt OBteyia granihtiorn. 62 5 
Cundia Gomin. tlie groat teacher 
and grammarian, 594. 

Cnp marks in Bamian, xciv. 

Cnr& .lilt, pr n., 559 [581. 

Cnraman, Jat, pr. n , .562, 572, .575, 
Curves, rceiprocal lelatifins of, to 
snrfacHH, 239. 

CycaB revoluta, 636. 

„ Humphii, 636, 

CijnogloBBum, insect visit or'i. 195. 


D 


I 

I 


I 


1 


DaksInamurtistotrO, a jiliilosophic 
poem, 98. 

llakslnimurtistotru-vrirtikn a com- 
mentary, 98 

Dames, M. L. . account of Fifteenth 
Oriental Congress, cxvii. 

Dana-SaL^ara of Hallfilu senn, 288. 

Darab ^an, pr. n , 529. 644 

Dar-nl-fatli, tho Abode of Victorv, 
522 

Darvpsh ‘Ali Khan, pr n., 678. 

Darya ^iin, pr n., 570. 

Da*ud Khftn, pr. n , 614. 

Di’fid ^fin, Panni, 641. 

I>aulat ^ah, 164. 

Delaney, Capt T.“H., on Epidemic 
Dropsy, Ixxxiv. 

Dclphinivm, pollination, 217 

Deoli plate of Ky^na III, 277. 

Deopari stone inscription of Vijayn- 
sena, 278. 

DoBmanthuB virgatus, 61G. 

Deutzia, insect visitors 228. 

Devapala, King of Ganda, 276. 

Dpxidsp 194, 195. 

Dhiina, .l&don, pr. n , 584. 

Dharma, King of Ganda, 281. 

Dharmapala, Bodh Gaya inscription 
of the 26th year of. 101—102. 

Dharma'iiila, father of Devap6la, 277. 

Dhoyl Kaviraja, his Pavana DUtam, 
279. 
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DiclipUraf insect visitors, 228. 

Dil&war ‘AU ^ftn, Defeat and Death 
of, 616, 628—633. I 

Diliwar 'All Khan. Sajyid, 535, 687, i 

538, 647 

Dil-diler Ehtin, pr n., 575 
Diler Oin, pr. ti , 631, 674. I 

Dilor ^an, a nlavr of thr Bangnsh | 
Chief. 612. 

DiLophuft, 280. I 

Dinakuri, a cominontnry, 97. 

Omdar pr. n., 374. 

Dioscon ti 447 - 

helophyllnidefi, *148. 
Benthamite 448. 

,, hicnloVe 449. 

., Cnmingn, 449. 

,, daunaay 4S0. 

„ Fordit, 460. 

,, Tlemutleyie 451. 

,, Lififeri, 462. 

mclanophy7na, 452. 

,, Morsel, 454. 

,, pcrsiniilis, 454. 

,, pifvcox, 4B6. 

,, Scortechinii, 455. 

vi'ssans, 466. 

., imi'hurgiana, 456. 

„ Wattii, 457. 

Diospyros, inseft-visitors, 226. 

„ Kakie 624. 

,, philippensie, 624. 

Dipavaipsa, Ceylonese Buddhistic 
Chronicles, 286. 

Viplonema 353. 

Dirghatumas, tho blind satre, 268, 
288. 

Dlw-kot, a place identified with Dam 
Damma, 163. 

Diyinnt KhSn. pr. n., 534. 
Dkon-i^ehog-ohus-grag^ of Timbal, 
Tibetan translator, 696. 
DolichopidH^e 220. 

Dost ‘All Khin, pr. n., 562, C76, 677, 
678. 

Dost Mul^ammad ]^an, .Afghan, 625. 
Dost Mal^ammnd Kh an. Bohilah, 628 
Drum, use of, in Falconry, 169. 
Drory, Lieut.-Ool., on some clinical 
cases, cix. 

Durnnta, insect visitors, 229. 

Durantay Plumieriy 631. 

Dyn Ram, brother of Ghabelah Ram, 
511. 

E 

Eastern Hoods for Hawks, 166, 166. 
Echinomyiay 230. 

Ehretiay insect visitors, 227. 
Elaeagnus, insect visitors, 229. 

Elis prismatica, 224, 227. 


Klliott prize, award of, Isxxvii. 
Ehcholtzia, insoot visitors, 196. 
Embankments, 463. 

„ of Kosi, 464. 

Empidu^e 230. 

Entcrolohium Sdman, 61G. 

Ephydatia mdica, Ixxxiii. 

Equations, Algebraic, 356. 

Ertgeron, insect visitors, 228. 
Eriobofryajaponica, 617. 

Eristalisy 194, 221), 221, 226 
„ altitudes of, 231. 

I ,, hiinalayensisy 194. 

I ,, i>olihis, 220. 

„ trnaxy 220, 222, 224. 

„ vrsinuSy 194. 

Euchoris grandijloray 638. 

Eugenia malaccensiSy 618. 

EvinenideC, 224, 225. 

Eupatorium Atfapana, 020. 

„ odorntumy 021 . 

Euphorbia Bojert, 634. 

I „ gemculata, 634. 

' „ (jraminea, 634. 

’ „ insect visitors, 230. 

,, }Leterophyllay(»^4>. 

I „ pulcherrimay 638. 

. „ sphiidcm, 634. 

I „ TirucaJliy 633, 

Euphoria longanuy 613. 

Eurycles nmboyuensisy 638, 

KvolvuluSy insect visitors 227. 

nummulariusy 626. 

F 

Fa-hian, the Chinese pilgrim, 290. 
Fakhr-nd-din ^hin, pr, n., 676. 
Fakhr*n’d-dln, ManlKna of Delhi, 28. 
Fakhr»n*l»AplivaB. ‘Prido of Saints,’ a 
title of j^wiija Allah Bakhsh, 26. 
Falco perrgrinuSy 269. 

Falcon, peregrine, 259. 

Falconry, drum in, 169. 

Farah ^4n, pr. n., 630, n. 2. 

Farlt^at Khan, pr. n., 528, n. 5, 
Farrnkhsivar. Emperor, 686. 

I Fatb Bingh, Rajah of MakrSe, 625. 

I Fatbnllah ^an, Khosti. .529. 

I Fatiknli Sandstone, 849. 

Fehling’s solntion, redaction of, 347. 
Ficus pumila, 635. 

Fidae Khan Diwan, pr. n., 641, 546. 

I Fish, need of study of, xov. 

' Fishes, deep'Sen, eviti. 

I „ from Tibet, cviii. 
j Fitch, Baph, 288. 

Flaveria repanduy 621. 

I Flora Advena of Bengal and Bihar, 

* 607. 

Flowers, about Simla, 208. 
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Flowers, in Sikkim, 181. 

Formicidw, 217, 218, 220, 22i, 227. 
280. 

Fossil wood, 850. 

Fragaria, inseci visitors, 218. 

„ reef'd, 617. 

Futcrsea Belloa, 

G 

Oagen, insect visitors, 280 

Gnj Singh, Raiah of Nnrwar, 621. 

OaltnBoga parviflora, 622. 

,, ,, pollination, 223 

Gandc^vara, title of, 276. f 

Ganda-vaho, a poem by Y&kpatTruja, 
276. 

Gandbnknti, imtnro of, 1. 
Gangftdhara, Gnvindapnr Stone in- 
scription of, 278. 

Ganitn of Aryabhata, 116. 

Ganj ‘All Kh » n , pr. ii., 651. 
iiarden ill jl arid (i, 020 
Ganda, identificalioii of, 273. 

Gava, BaddUisi Inecriptions from 
469. 

(ianiiana arqonLca, insect visitors, 

220 . 

„ pidicvHata, pollination, 22G 
Geography of Old Bengal, 267. 
Geogopoor, antiquities of, 308. 
Geology of Hill Tippprah, 849, 
Ceomorric Theory of a Plane uon- 
oyolio arc, 391. 

Oeraniwn, insect visitors, 193, 21S 
„ poJyanihcs, pollination of, 
192 

(ierhvra, iiisool visitors, 223. 

Ghairat ^An, pr n., 662, 664. 

Ghfilib Jang, Ghnzl-nd-din Khan, 
pr. n . 648. 

GhSlib ]^An, son of Rnstam Khan. 

541, 645, 562. 

Ghana Kh5n. pr n , 672. 
^an 9 -ul-‘azun, pr. n , 646 
^azl Khnn, agun, 578. 

Ghazi-ud-din Khan (Al;imad Beg), 
pr. !i , 678, 67^1 581 
GhAzi-nd’din Khan, Firuz Jang, 626, 
644,648 569,573. 

Ghiya? ^in, Muhammad, 628, 626, 
540. 

Ghiyna-nd-din *I^^az, 163, 279. 
GtioraghAt, Snrkar, 272. 

Ghnlain ‘All Khln. pr. n., 571. 
GhnlAm MuhT-ud-dIn Khan, pr. n 
674. 677. 

Girdhar Bahadur, son of Dya Ram, 
611. 512, 664 

Glaciated boulder from Simla, cvii, 
Onaphalium, insect visitors, 228. 


Godfrey, Lieut. -Col. S. two 

Tibetan Charms found by, 

268, 264. 

Godwin-Anstin, Lieot.-Col. H. H., 
Scientifio work of, Ixxxviii. 

, Gokulanutha MiAra, 697. 

Gomiti Avighn&kara, pr. n., 274. 

I Gondophoros, pr. n., 88 

Cloneptp'iym rJinmni, 224. 

Gopaladeva, Nalanda inscription of, 
105. 

I Gnpala, father of DharmpAla, 277. 

GoBsypium arhorewd ^ 13. 

,, cernuvm, 13. 

„ herhficcum, 13. 

„ hivHutvm, 18. 

I ,, ihdicum, 13. 

„ iniermedium, 18. 

,, 'iicylertum, 13. 

, ohtuRifoltrnn, 13. 

„ saiHjiitneum, 13. 

,, Slocksii, 13 

Govindnpnr, Stone inscription of 
GangAdhara, 278. 

(rrngs-pa-rgyal-ffiishan, Tibetan tran- 
slator, 595. 

I Grierson, Dr G A., on Linguistic 
I Sarvcy. cziv. 

I account of Fifteenth Oriental 
Congress, cxvii 
I Guazvma tomevtoeUf 611. 

Gmzoftn ahyfisinica, 622 

Gnl Mnbammad, the eldest son ot 
KhwAjn ^Ahib, 26 

I Gunambodhideva, Conqueror of 

I Gon^a, 277. 

I Gundbnra, the Knshntig of, 89. 

GuntamStlhlsthuDO Vlhara, in Lalita- 
I puru, 694. 

Gurava Misra, Bndal pillar inscrip- 
tion of, 276 

Gypsophila, insect visitors, 218. 

H 

lindi Kh&n. pr. n., 673. 

Hafi^iillah Khan, bakshkl, 625, 648. 

Gaidar Quli ^an, pr. n , 614, 660, 
662, 661, 673, 674, 676, 676, 679, 
580, 681, 682, 686. 

^aji Bashir, an Abyssiuian slave, 
567. [629. 

Hakim Mnbammad Murtnza, pr. n., 

Hakim Nnkki ^an, Shii&zi, 687. 

, HaUctns, festuh. 218, 227, 

„ dctp/)obu8, 224, 225, 226, see 
' errata. 

I „ ^ PqriB, 226. 

I „ p^yctor, 217, 218. 

„ Bp., 193, 217. 219, 220, 221, 

' 228, 224, 226, 226. 
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Halicturi viridulut', 224 
Jlnmelia patens, 020, 

Hamid ^An, " Jnngall STiah^Adah,” 
528. 548, 570, 574. 

Hamid*iid-(liii pr n., 548. 

Jluinilton. William, Aurgcon. 586. 
Handiya Sarkar, 5'.'7. 

Haiiwant, pr. ii,, 58 li 
Harnprasiul SliHHtri, Mahamalio- 
padhyaya, on a Kliaro^jti Copper- 
platiO Inscription from Taxila or 
TnksMsilfi, 803 

HarivansH, namtioii of the Pandraa 
iu tho, 268. 

IfnrriH, Lieut -C’ol. Cl. F. A , clinical 
cases c'xhibited, civ. 
on Obroma, xxxv 
on Tubercnlar Diflcasi', cxxiii. 
llar^a, Emperor, 275, 289 
tfsHHu KLan. faujdar of Korah 
Jahanabad, 5l3. 

Hasanpur, Buttle of, 675. 
llasTa Kol. Buddhist Inscription 
from Text <<f the, 400, 4Gl. 
Ilastabala narna prukaranam by Arya 
Deva, 375 

llasta balu nama jnakarana vftbi, by 
Arya Devu. 376. 

Hawks, hoods for, 105. 

Hayden, H. H , Afghan Antiquities, 
xciii. 

Hazrat-i-Khwaia Muhammad Sulay- 
man, p^enealog'n^al table of tho 
descendant of, 29. 

Ha^rat Mohammnd 8a", the youngest 
sou of FaWir-ul-Auliyas, 28. 

Ha^rat Qibla-yi-‘Alum, Muliarawi, 
23. 

ffrluintlius aiLvuns, 622. 

„ nigyrophyllus, 622. 

,, tnheroHUs, 622. 

lldiotropium curnnsavicuni, 625 
Hem Chandra Dus Gupr.ii, on the 
Geology of Hill Tipperah, 849. 
nemerocallis fulva, 089. 

Henna, oil of, 35. 

Heracleum, insect visitors, 222. 
Herpsstis chamirdfoidcs, 029 
Hibiscus hirtus, 610 
„ Manihot, 610. 

mutnhilis, 611. 

,, radtatas, 611. 

„ Rosa^ sinensis, 611. 

„ syriaeus, 611. 

Hidsyat *Ali Khin son of LntfuHah 
Khan. 512. 

Uiddanu, piece, 561. 

Hifsnllah Kh&n. pr. n., 62^ n. #. 

Hill Tipperah, geology of, 849. 
Bioeii-ta, the Chinese pilgrim, 269. 
Hifpeastrum equestre, 638. 


Hippeastruut reticulatum, 638. 

„ rutilum, 638 

„ stylosvm, 638. 

Hirnman, pr. n , 574 
Hirst, Capt. F. C., on the Kosi river, 
464. 

History of Bengal, certain disput'd 
or doubtful events in tho, 151. 
Hizhar Afkan ^un, pr. u., 573, 
676. 

Holland, Sir T. H., on a glaciated 
boulder, ovii. 

Hooper, David, on Fat of Himalayan 
Bear, 33 

#n Oil of Lawsonia alb'i, 35 
Howell, E. B , on some songs of 
Chitrnl, 381. 

Hnsain All KhAn, pr. n., 512, 526, 

‘ 647, 651—5,59. 562, 585, 5S7. 
Hu9nm-ud-din‘Iwnz, the Khalif chief, 
• 2 ^. 

Hwin-Tjon, the f'orcan, 290 
JlyptiH capitnta, 632. 

,, suavcolens, 632 

1 

Ibrahim Prince, captured, 582. 
I-ohing, tho Chinese tiaveller, 290. 
Jrhneumouidic, 1 93 , 

Tkhl4s Khfm. pr. n , 536, 637, 645, 
673. 

Ikhtt^fis IGinn, pr n.. 614. 
Ikhbiyir-ud-diri Dnulut ^ah-i Balkfi 
^alji, 154-155 

Tkhtiynr-nd-din Yiizbuk-i Tughril 
^au, ruler of Beniral, 286. 

Hess, insect visitois, 218. 

Impatiens, iiiHict vinitors. 193. 

„ obliquity of flowers of, 

189. 

Hiiiyat ^in, pr. n., 624. 
Hnftyatullah ^an. pr. ii., 5G1, 582. 
Indnr Singh, Rajah, 533. 

Indtyofera articul'ita, 615. 

,, insect visirors, 218. 

„ sumatrana, 616 . 

Todo-Seythisn Coinage, noten on, 81. 
Insects on flowers, 193. 

Inshu-pardazi, a \Yurk of Abu’l FhzI, 
143. 

Ipomccu Batatas, 627. 

,, Leaiii. 026. 

Nil, 626. 

„ putpurea, 627. 

„ tricolor. 6 C. 

Iris clnnensitt, 637. 

Irvine, Mr. W., work of, xc. 

,, on the Later Mnghals, 611 
Islim Khin. pr. n , 570. 

Islim ^&n, raler of Bengal, 283. 
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Iglim QaVi, pt*. n., 555. 

Ism&'il Khwee^igi, p»*. *>29. 

J‘tibar Khnn. pr. n., riVO. 

1‘tiqid ^nn, pr. ii.,670. 

‘Iwaz Khnu. pr. n , 623, 639, 640, 
644, 645, 585. 

‘Iwiz nfi/im of Barar, 5^9. 

IgBorn sfricta, 020. 

I-ynl-timi^, the Suzerain, 164. 
^Izz-ud-diii Tughril-i-Tugh^n Kli&n , 
rater of Bengal, 236. 

.1 

.]ac(iiLemi)i}iui rn^rnha, 626. 

Ja'far Beg, pr n , 662 
.Ta^fni' Diiraiii, 22 

•lag Kam, Dlwaii of Jui Singh, 664, 
673, 576. 

.lahan-irilc Begum, garden of, 517 
Jahau Shfih, pr. n , 664. 

•lahaiigir, pc^Hflibly anLhor of Babur 
nania fragtneiita, 39. 

.lai Cand, Bundelah, pr n., 620. 

•Jai Singh Sawne, Kajuli, pr. ii,, 512, 
664. 

.Taina Harivanina, of .Tninaaena, 276. 
.fiiina MSS . biHt of, 407. 

•lainalnllah Kiianf pr. ii , 529, 644. 
•liin NisSr Kh&n, ])r. n., 629, 544. 
dan a Ji, pr. n., 684 
•lagan Singh, Zainindar ofKalpi, 512. 
Jatitninnw, iiiRivt visitors, 226. 
Jatwpha Ovrcas 634 

„ f/ossi/pifoha, 634. 
mvJtifuia, 034. 

Jayadevn Purioakrakainn, the Nopfil 
King, 27-'», 

lohangir Qnli, a title, 267. 

•leta, Prinee, .3 
Jew’s harp, 234 

.lliansi, (’opper plate from, cxxi. 
Johar ]^an, pr n., 641, 545. 

•lonoH, U. L., on Shales from Ratn- 
parn, evii. 

K 

Kadphises 1, Emperor, 81. 

TI, „ 83. 

Kahli iilate of Ki'ilucuri Sodhadeva 
277. 

Ki'ilHcuri Sodhadeva, Kahla plate of. 
277. 

Kalanchoc, pollinatioTi, 221. 
Kalipa^avatiira, a grammatical work 
by Taranntha, 695. 

Kalidasa, ago of, 327. 

Kalingas, a tribe 268. 

Kala Raya, a Kaivaitta Chief, 291. 
Kim Bakhsh. pr. n.. 267. 

Kamanli plate of Yaidyadeva, 288. 


Kiimyib ^fm, pr. n , 529, 54i, 647. 
Kanarak, Temple of, 801, 324. 

KanT^kn II, four coins of, 84 
M King, 82. 

Kanu Jl, Mahratta Commander, 61<2. 
Kinyakubja, a tract, 275 
Karatoa, river, 269. 

Karhid plate of Kr?na III, 277. 

Karka JI, Boniram plate of, 276. 

KUh city, 275. 

Kathi Sarit Sagara of Soma deva 
Bhatha, 278. 

Katmandu, inscription of, 276. 

Kauheri hill, inscription on the, 271. 
Kausiki-kai^cha, King of, 269 
I Kavyidaisn, by Dundyacarya, 273. 
Kayath, village, 624. 

Kaye, (J. R , on Aryabhata, 111. 
on the Abacus in Ancient Tndi.'i. 
293. 

Kazi Fazilat, Governor-General of 
Bengal, 285. 

Kediirosvara, anti(|uitics of, •311. 

Kesnr Main, a singing woman, 584 
Kesu Kai, pr. n., 567. 

Koyurnvsr.sa Yiivaraja I, the Gedi 
King, 277. 

Khafi iOirm, pr n., 509, 585. 
Khnirabud, Snrciir, 563 
Khajuraho inpcriution, 280. 
Khalilullah Khfin, Yazdi, Ni‘matilahi, 

620 71. 1. 

Khrdimpiir plate, of Bharmapala, 
277 

Khnlj Maliks of B'lklmnnwati, 151. 
Khan ‘Alarn, Dakhini, 527, 541, i54J-. 
Khan Dauran, pr. n, 550,561,573 
676, 577, 580, 585. 

Kh an Danran Sanisiim-nd-Daiilnh, 
pr. n , 573. 

Khiin Husain ‘Ali Khan. Marnlimat, 
520. 

Khan Mirzl, pr. n., 574. 

Khandait, 291 . 

Khandu Jl Dhab&riyah, Mnliratta, 
Commander, 541. 

Kharosti Copper plate, 363, 

Khemi. Jat, pr. n., 564. 

Khillat from Bikanlr described, cii, 
ovi. 

Kliizr Khiin. pr. n , 681. 

Khosa, a trilic, 26. 

Khuda Yir Khan, the physician of 
Nawib Bhawal ^an, 25. 

Khiididat Khan, pr. n., 574. 
Khnrasan, King of, 21 
Khuehhal Oand, pr. n., 564, 676, 682. 
Khnsran, a slave of Nizam-uUmulk, 
626. 

I ^w&ja Allah Bakhsh. Fakliru- 
I 'I’Auliyas, pr. n., 21. 
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KhwSia Allah BuIQihIi, grandaou 
Khwujii 26 j 

Khwaia ‘Abd-ul-lmmnn, pr t\ , 633. | 

K^WRja nAfi7 Muhammad Mu|a, the i 
eldosi/ son of FaVll*"'* ' Auliyaa, 2*!* 
IQiwaja IbrahTni pr u , 533 
^waja MaqbQI Ahmnd, iia;;ir. 557 | 

J^wnja Ma'^urn, pr n . 533 1 

Khwaia RahmaiiillHh Khun, pr n | 

541 

KhwB ja Sahib, )jr. n., 23 ' 

lyiwajain Qnli F^ao, pr n , 520 j 

KidSrn RusauaB ( oina, 91- i 

Kielhorn, Prof L. F., linguistic woik | 
of, xc'i. I 

Kiuahi-nu-k'ie-lo ( Kusinagara), 275 I 

Kirada Coin, 93. [ 

Kongeda, modern Puri and Gabjiin, | 
275, 289. I 

Kong-u-to, ( Kongeda), 275 I 

Kosi River, 463 | 

,, old. stream, 280. 

Kr?na III, Karhad and Deoli platen | 
of, 277. 

,, a Hrnhmana Pundita, 595. 1 

Kptavirya Coins, 91. ' 

K^omendra, bin Brhat*katha-raaujaii. 
278 

Knnindnn corns of, 89. 

Kunja Vihari Nyiyabhunnnn, Pandit, 
his alphiibetical list of Jaina MSS , 
407 

Kuru-Pdflchilus, the borne of Vcdie 
Brahmanism. 268. I 

Kn$iilii coins, 92 
Ku^an, coina, 81 . 

Kushnua, King Knzdco, 83. 
Kusinairara, town, 275. 

Katbuddin,pr n , 163. , 

L I 

Lactuca, insect visitors, 225. 

Lafont, Rev HathorE., work of, xcii 
Laguftrea mollis, 621. 

Lakhan-or, a place identified wit h 
Nagor, 153. 

Lakshrnee, a tradition of, 249’25l. 

,, Pnja, 247. 

Lak^mapasenadeva, the Sena King 
of Oanda. 279 

Tjak^manasenadeva, T urpanB*d i g h i 
platO «»f 271 [279 

Lakhan&watl, the Capital of Ganda, 
Lnkhnauri sarknr 272. 

Lai Bni^, at Bnrhlnpnr. 525 
Lai ^an, the second son of Massn 
^an, 26 

Lila Annnd Singh, pr n . 667. 

Lais Jaswant Uio, son of SSbib Rue 
Mnnshi, 557. 
o 


halltaditya, King of KnSmir, 276. 
hulmni hills, geology of, 349. 
hamptdes. 227. 

Liintana (Viniron. 031. 

,, insect visitors, 229. 

„ ii ifoha, QSl. 

lAuthyrtLS Aphaca, 614. 

„ insect visitors, 218. 

Hativus, 614. 

Lafif IGiuu, BauwSr, pr., u, 541, 611. 
Launsea, insect visitors, 224 
Lawsoma alba, oil of, 35. 

Loake, H. Martin, on cxperimimtal 
Breeding of Indian Cottons, 13. 
Lens ebculenia, 014. 

Lppidium 'iativum, C09. 

Lepidoptcra, 217. 

Leiicspna qlnuca, 016. 

Library, List of Jaina MSS., 407. 
Linguistic Survey, report on, cxiv. 
Lippia geminata, 631. 

Litchi chinensis, 613 
Little, 0., on the calm region in tin* 
atmo8plu*re above Calcutta, 43. 
Liviatona chinenais, 640. 

Lloyd, Cant. R. K.,on a gigantic ray, 
Izxxii. 

on deep-sea Fishi'S, cviii. 

Lobelia radicana, 623. 
JiO-cbm-byan-rtsc-wa, Tibetan trans- 
lator, 595. 

Lochnera rosea, 625. 

Lonicera anguatifoliu , pollination id, 
199. 

„ insoet visitors, 222. 
Lo-to-wei-chih or Rakta-vitti, (red- 
clay), 281. 

Lotsava Nara-i®Khah-bzan-po, Tibe- 
tan author, 595. 
fjotus, insect visitors, 218. 

Loranthus, pollinstion, 229. 

Lovo Songs of Chitral, 386. 

Lurilta, 194, 225, 

Liitfullah Kh an. Sadiq, pr n , 512. 
Lycana, 219, 223~ 224. 228. 
f^ye^enidne, 217, 218, 227. 

Lycaatria, length of tongue of, 188. 

„ jiavihirta, 193, 194. 

M 

Madauaplda, plate of VlBvarQi)aBenn- 
deva, 279. 

Madanapuladeva, Manahali plato of 
270. 

Madhavaraja II, the Ganjam plate 
of, 276. 

Madhyamaka-hrdaya>vrtti>tBrka]v6- 
la, by Bhavya, 378. 
Mndhyama-hfdaya-korik&, by Bhavya, 
376, 
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Madhyamfi-pratitya - samutpida • na- 
ina, by Kr9i?». 378. 

Madhyam&t-tka aamgraha, by Bhavya, 
878. 

Madhyamika philosophy, 867 
M&dhyamikftvMf&r»isya-tikn-iinma, by 
JayftitaiitH, «S79. 

Mahibhfiraf a, moution of thr Pundras 
in t.ho. 268. 

Mahumid lUiun, pr. n., 573. 

Maharao BhTtii Singb, of Bondi, 528. 
Mahir Sharif, in l4liawal|M)re, 27. 
Mah&yana Viip6aiik&, by AryaNigur- 
jiina, 373. 

Mahendra Nath Dp, on aomo Rooi- 
prooal RplationB of Curves and 
BurfacoH. 230. 

Oil tho Uatiomili/.aiion of A i<eh- 
rnipal Ecj nations. 356 
Mnhi (dhani), pr. ii.. 84 
Malilpnla Gandndhipa, 277. 

Mh hi pain Inscription of Sarnala, 5. 
Miihipaldeva, Nalaodn iiiHcription of, 
106. 

Mahnrnanda, nvcr, 209. 

Makhdum Sayyid Jaird-n’d«din 
Bukdiarl, 23 

Makhduinzada Haxrat Miyan M«b- 
nnid l^ahib, iniiiistcr, 28. 

Malachrtt eapitntn, 610. 

Mahiva Coins of, 80. 

Malik Tnghril, a ruler of Bi'ngal, 287 
MnLvaatrum eoromantU'Uaiiunif GlO. 

,, Kpieatuui, 610. 

Mnuahtili, plai(' of Madanapaladcra. 
270. 

Maiiiisollasa, a ooniniontniy, 98 
MandoBhar, placp, 524. 

Mandnran, Sarkar, 287. 

ManiJwt util iHsinia, 63j. 

Manju8ri> tbdalak? lua, a Sanskiit 
Grainniar by Siidhukirti, 695. 
Manusnnhita, mention of the Pundras 
in the, 268 

Marabmur. Khrin, pr. n , 644, 545. 
Marahinat lUian, Fil dung, pr. n., 
520, 529. 

Maraiifn arundivacea, 637. 

Martyiiid (h'andia, 630. 

Mu'^ium ^nn, pr. n., 670. 
MathefiiatiCB, notes on Indian, iii, 
Matti KJifiii, pr. n., 541. 

Maya Mum, pr. i\., 578. 

Medicago^ insect visitors, 218. 
Medical diplomas, civ, 

Megnchile^ 223. ^ 

Melaleuca Leucodmdron^ 618 
Melanoatoma^ 218, 220 

„ altitudeM of, 231. 

,, amhiyuum^ 220 . 

Meligethcs, 227 . 


Mo-po-byi-wahirgyal»can, Tibetan 
translator, 594. 

Me^h.vasfisofu, or the Bain 
bringer,” 26. 

Mercury, dissolution of, in Nitric 
acid, 405. 

Mcriandra hengnJenaia, 632. 

Merfensia, insect visitors 227. 

Mteromeria, pollination, 2'28. 

Migration of birds, oxviii. 

Miknnin acandena^ 621 

Milhngtonia hnrtenaia. 630. | n. 2, 

Mir ‘Abid, Qilich EJian. pr n., 629. 

Mir AiiRun, bal^shi, pr. n., 529. 

Mir ‘Ali K}\an, pr. n , 567. 

Mir Atiish, pr. n., 670. 

Mir Bakjislii, pr ii , 649. 

Mir Huidur Beg, Diif^lnt, u man 
from Kashgliar. 552 

Mir Ibrahim, Marahmat Khun, 520, 
n 1. 

Mir InnyatuUiih Khan, pr. n., 678. 

Mir JuMihih, Tuikhfm, pr. n., 613, 
552, 573 

I Mu* Mashrif, of LakhuMU, 561. 

' Mir Mnshrif, pr. n., 519, 660, 673, 
676. 

Mil jQntb-iul'din. pr. n , 633. 

MirahiJit, Jalapn^ 632. 

Miizfi *Ali n noted warrior, 541. 

iMiizii Na im. pr n., 533. 

Mirza Slmmsi, pr n , 2B7. 

Mitra Gupta, Dnmiiljpta described in 
tho stoiy of, 290 

Miyan Humid, son of Haliz Mub^m* 
mad Musa, 28 

Miyun Khayr Muhammad, grandson 
of .^waja SShih. 26 | 21 

Mivaii Mahmud, i^nhib-zada, pr. ii., 

Mi)diigiri. bultle of, 269. 

Moggaliputtiirissa. tho rldei\ 8, 9. 

Mo-kie-to, (Mugallia), 275. 

Monmohon Chakra varti, Antiquities 
of OriHBB and Northern Circars, 
299. 

on Disputed or Doubtful Evonts in 
the History of Bengal, 151. 
on Geogrepliy of Old Bengal, 267. 

Mornm iridoidea, 637. 

Moriri'f^ pollination, 223. 

Mubaiiz Orm, Governor of Haldaru- 
bad, 627, 647. 

Mtighals, The Later (1707-1803), nc- 
count of, 611. 

Mnhamdi Bagh, garden. 588. 

„ Beg, pr. D., 541. 

Mnbammnd Amin K^Sn. pr. n., 629, 
6-.'3, 529, 636, 637, 647, 662,673, 
674, 676. 580, 688. 

Mubummad AB‘ad Khan, grandson of 
Massu ;^au, 24. 
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Mu|;iatnTnad Ashraf of NaznrbSr, R41 
Mnlbi^ixiTnaH i>Ha^tyar, hia oonquost 
of Mongal 285. 

Mu^ntninad GIuyos Khan, pr. u., 623, 
644, 645. 

MahHinmud Ibrahim, pr n., 565, 
567. 

MuhHiuniad ’Tsa, song in praiso of, 
881. 

Mulmmnnad i-^eran, pr. ii., 153. 
MahHiiimad .la'far, piandson of 
I^aaiiin KhTtn, pr ii., 678 
Mii^iainiiiad Kiimril. * Az«i-ud-dnul ih, 
*Iwnz Khan. BuLadni Qaswar Jang, 
52 ^, fi 2 

Muhiimmad Khan, Bantrash, pr n , 
612, 613, 6*?3, 578. 676, 676, £79. 
Mubanimnd Manaa Kh nii. BhIucIi, a 
DiRCiple I'f Khwuja §ahib 24. 
MnbamiDHd Miiiad Kashmiii, 570 
Mub inimad Qasim, AarangabSdi, 
546 

Mahnminitd Shah. 511, 645 649. 556, 
661, 664, 566, 572 575, 582, 583 
MubHinmnd Sulaynian, Saint of 
Tannsa, 23 

Muliammad Fur I^an, pr n., 570. 
MnhuHt hnn-Yar, tho Rnpposed Capital 
of the Pnimdrafl, 272. 

Muhavamsa, Cnvlonoso Daddhistio 
ChioniclcB, 280. 

Muhkam Singh, Khatri, pr. n , 585. 
Mabkam Singh, Kh'iCii Kajah, 557, 
572. 

Mulikinu, the son of Cura Jit, 669. 
MnkteHvniiR, ariliqiiiti(>(4 of, 311 
Mulftnindhynmukn rrtti Akutobhaya 
by Aryii Nngirjuna, 871. 

Mulmj, aim of l»iw«n Sanwal Mai, 25 
Hnitaii proriiioe, 621 
Mnltaui PHthfins, rulers of Ueri'i 
Ismi'il ^(in, 25. 

Mnu im Khan Auiangabadi. 625. 
Munini Khan, the first Bengal Vice- 
roy, 283 

Mnrari, hia Drama of Anargha Rag- 
liavam, 279. 

Mnrid Khan, pr n., 648. 

Murray, Capt J. <1 , on Ipoeacaanba 
in Tropical Hypatitia, iii 
Murraya, insect vudtorB, 218. 

Murshid Qull Khun. Governor of 
Bengal, 284. 

II, Nazim of Orissa, 32. 

Mnrtaza Kh&n. pr. n., 647, 560. 
Muaeidae, 198, 194, 224 
Mnstafi Khin. pr. n., 667. 
Mntahavvar Khan, pr. n , 544, 645. 
Mntawa 99 H] ^lin, grandson of 
Sa'dnllah ^in, 624,629, 644,645. 
Mafibas, a tribe, 267. 


Mn^nfCar ^an, pr. n., 573, 676. 
Ma‘}^a*n Khnn, pr n.. 560, 657. 

Myrtug eo7nmuni8, 618. 

N 

Nag-dwtih-rm-ehiii-blcrn-Sfis, the 
Phag-mo-gon Governor, 595 
Nagpur, Stone inweriptiou of Naru- 
varmonadova. !i78. 

NaiRhnpnr, pinee, 551. 

Najahat ‘Ali Khan, pr n., 57l. 

N ijm-nd-din Ali ^an pr. n , .560, 
567, 570, 673, 576, 578, 679, 580, 
681. 

Nalanda, inscriptions of, 106. 
Naixsiihhadeva 1, and ruler of Orissa, 
288 

Nazar Bo, Tmani, pr n., 520, n. 2. 
Norman, IT. C , on Bnddha's seven 
SBhni§.ta, 94. 

on Buddha’s private abode, Gun- 
dhaknti 1. 

on Singhalcso Historiiml Docu- 
ments and the Mauraya inscrip- 
tion of Sarnath, 7. 

Naravartiimadeva, Tlie Malava ruler, 
278 

Na'jiat vfir ^an Barhah, pr. n., 674 
N isir Aniirul Muamini, title 
^iyR«-ud-dln, 164 
Nitva ‘^jisbiam, by Bharnti. 274, 
Naiia^lolca.by Sri la wa pa, 596, 
Navvmvaya pholoRophy, 97. 

Nawib All Vardi Kh an. Nawab of 
Bengnl. 32. 

NaWiib Allahyur j^an Sliahkhaih, 
pr. n , 678 

Nnwftb Anlixil, pr. n , 6S6, 671, 
Nawab Bhiwa) Khan HI, pr. n , 25. 
Nawab Muhammad Taqi Khan. 
Nazim or Governor of Orissa, 31. 

. Nawiib Qudsiyah, pr. n., 664 681. 
Niiwih Shuja nd-din Muhammad 
Khin. Yiceroy «»f Bengal, 31. 
Nawab Ravid Habibullah Khau, the 
Mansoleom of. 81. 

Nekandesh Khan, pr. n., 557. 
Nekusiyar, pr n , .567. 

Nepetn^ insoot-visitors, 229. 

Neptunia plenn. 616 
NxcoUana piumhnginifolia, 629. 

„ ruMfira 028. 

„ Tabacunif 620. 

NigeVa sattca, 608. 

Nilgund, Stone insoription of, 276 
Nilmani Chokravai ti, insoriptions in 
the Indian Mnsenm. 101 — 109. 
Ni‘fnar.-ilHhi. pr. n,, 544, 670. 
Ni'matnllah Khin. pr. n , 546, 574. 
Niinb&lkar,pr. n., 540, 644. 
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Nijslm-nd'din Aaliyu, the BBinfc, 584. 
Ni3;Sin*nl>Mullc, the Subfthdar of 
Malwah, 513, 5l», 528, 637, 684. 
Xoctuidw, 224, 

Norman, H. C., on tho Seven 
Sahnjatu of the Buddha, l)5-0(>. 
Nnniisniatie Supplonient, 4lil. 
58H— 92. 

Nor Khfih, Kbatak. pr. ii,, 510. 
NQruUah Kban, Diwan, 626, 551, 
602. 

Nu?i*i»fc Yir K})Sii. pr. n., 573, 675. 

678 . 

Niitkaiil. a tribe, 24, 20. 

C) 

Ohihih, 217. 

Oenothera^ insect viHitors, 221. 
O’Kiimaly Major, on some c'linieal 
cuROR, cix 

Oldonberjj, I’rof. N , lingnifltic ^\ork 
of, Ixxxix. 

(Hdenlaiuiia, polliiiniioii, 223 
(ipnntta Villcuii, 019. 

( >raouR, tho tribe, 599. 

Oriental Oongress, account of. cxvii 
OriRRa, anti(|uitiGR of, 209 
OrthiiguGR, pr. u., 83. 

Orahs, inBOC.t visitorp, 218. 

Onseley, Colonel Richard, fcOO 

V 

Takores, pr n , H3 

l*ala iiiscTiptiuiiti lu tJie Indian 
MuReuin, 1()1 

Pa.noa>(4uii(his, eniimerntion ol, 280, 
IWica-Gandua, the fiv<*-fold division 
of the Northern Brahmans, 28(h 
i’aiichaniHi Neogi, on tho rednetion 
of Fehliiig’s Solution to Mt'tallie 
Copper, 347. 

P.indliur, country, 52ih 
Paniril. sarkur, 272. 

Pfiparcr. insect visitors, 217. 

,, nonimjei iiin, 

}*apil%Oy 226. 

,, machwn, 224, 228. 

Parakesarivarman, uUnh Rajeudr.i 
Coladeva, 2HG 
Parclliit, 194. 

Pnrkint^onia ariiltutn, 615. 
Parlakinipdi, aiiti<|nitics of, 317. 
Pasahidevi, a dangliter of .Tnjapnni, 
278. 

PuRana Coins. 90. 

Pussiiloyit adenopliyllay 619. 

,, fivtiila 619. 

,, quadrangulnrts, 619. 

,, suhei'osny 019. 

Pati, used in arithmetic, 295, 96. 


I Patparganj, a suburb of Delhi, 587. 
Pau^dravnrddbana-bhukti, 277. 
Pavanadutam, mention of Vljaypnri, 
in the 285. 

of Dhoyi Kaviraja. 279. 
Peacock, slirino to mem<;*ry of, 21. 
PectMUitcUa hurmanica cxviii. 
Pedicid'iria, form of flowers, 100. 
Pedilnnthus tithymnloidea. 634 
' Pennigetum lypUoidewn, 640. 
Peperomia pelfuciday 682. 

Peraya Coins. 93. 

I Peregrine B'alcon, 269. 

Petrie, D., translation of a Poem on 
I sport of Abu Nu mb, 88. 

I Phasr()lu>< hinntus, 616 

,, inxdhjlorvg, 616 

„ vidytiriSy 615. 

Phillott, Lieut. -Col. D. C., Hindus- 
taui'Knglish vocabulary of 
Indian Birds, 55. 
on Hoods for Hawks 165. 
on the Drum in Falconry, 169- 
oii tho Peregrine Falcon, 159. 
on the 'I'annsa Shrine. 21. 
translation of a letter of Abu‘1' 
Fazul, 143. 

I'hilosopltv, Madhyamika, works on, 
367. 

Phlox Druuunondi, 62o. 

Phy Kalita pprui'inna, 628. 

/hcrn?.>‘, 221. 

Ptfc•ri^ hrcihSfCci’, 219, 225, 220, 227. 
oralf/olia, insect visitors, 225. 

„ so7*«cfrt, 219, 223, 225, 228. 

,, sp., 219 
Ptmetda ojlirinalifi, 618. 

PTrziidah Fath Muhaininad Kli iiii . 

pr. n., 578. 

P/»Uf}i arrrnsf', 614. 

,, satii'U/n, GL4. 

Pithupam pillar inscrijitiou of Prilli- 
vTsvara, 278. 

Pdhrcnlobiiun didre, 616. 

Plants introduced into Bengal, 
603. 

Plalychirm nlbtmanus^ 224, 227, 

,, manicatus, 222. 

Plena, IBi. 

Plumieru acutifolia, 624 
Podalyrius, alritudos of, 230. 

,, quadrifasciatus, 222, 225. 
Pomciana t'egia, 615. 

Poliantlics tuberosa, S39. 

Polvgaln, iiisoct visitorn, 218. 
Polygonum , insect visitors, 195. 
Polynemutt tndtcuh, cviii. 

Polyscias fruticoga, 619. 

Potent ilhi. insect visitors, 218. 
Prabodhncandrodaya.drama of Kfana 
Miira, 286. 
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PradyoiunP4*vj nm mplp, Vijayasciua’H 
iiiBcri|itioi)8 of. 28H< 

Praiii, liitiul -Col. U on new Dios- 
corona 447 

I'rajniiTiamii Mulainadltyamnka Kn- 
rikii, by Arya Nigaijuiia, SfiT. 
I’nika^u CoImh, 92. 

Praki i> akaiimiKli, a work ou Ely* 
molo^y , by Hamaobaiulrn b97 
PratitvH-MHUHd pada-bplayn-Kurikn. 

by Ary a Naj^Hi-juna, 87*3. 
PratityA-niiiiiatp&da-brdQ\”i vyak- 
hyinu, b.’v Ary a Niijjurjiiiia, 874 
Prirniil‘ 1 , iiirtccl vinitorn, 225. 

Prince Ibrahim, 574, 579, 581. .5K2 
Pntthepia. honey of, 220. 

Priinvisvnra, Fithiipaui pillar iiiHCiip 
tioii of. 278 
P.'iCM oyif'iitaliti, 194. 

Ptttdiuw Gitnjav(t, 518. 

Pfrrocarpun dalbfrgioides, 611. 

,, iJidiC'f, 614. 

Puja, Lakshniuc, doaiTibed, 247. 
PulindAB, a tribi‘, 1267. 

Pundras, a tribe, 267. 
Pari^rH-varddhaiia, a province, 267 
and 271. 

Pnnica granaium, 619 

,, inaccl vipitors, 222. 

Pyaro land, 350 
Pijrut,, insect visitors, 218. 

Q 

(^fadani Hasal Iluilding at BaluHorc, 
31 

Qudir Dud I^au, pr n , 524, 644-, 545. 
.. ,, Kriualiftnl, pr n . 

524, 529. 

C,>amar-ud-dm l^nn, pr. n , 650, 5.52, 
561, 573, 575. .582, 
Qa/T ‘ \cpl Muhammnd. a safre, 23. 
Qfizi Mir, Bahadur ShahT, 577. 

Mubammad Khun, pr. ii , 54b 
Quamorht cocrinva, 627 . 

(^ninquaJ i:* indica, 617. 

Quroah Be^, pr ii . 533. 

Qutbnddiu ‘Ali Khan, pr. r... 581, 582. 
Qutb-nl-mulk (* Abdullah Khan), 522. 

R 

Ua'ayat ]^an, Ni^jim-ul-mulk’a 
couain. 524 529, 544 
Baaba. identibcation of, 285. 
Bndharipnr. plate of, 276. 
Rldbiya-Varendrana, a class of 
Brahmana, 287. 

Bafibat T»^lab ^an, pr. u., 541, 

Bafi nd-darajat, Empetur, 512, 568. 
Rafi'aah-ahnn, the third aon of Em> 
peror Bahadur Shah, 608. 


Kae Surat Siu^h, Multani, pr. u., 
557 [567 

Kao Saromnn Das, Kuyatb, pr. n , 
Bao Tek Oand, pr n., 678. 

Br«i Lakhmaniali of Rental, 152. 

Bfijah A jit Sin^h, pr. n., 648, 583. 
Hitjah Bakht Mai. pr. n., 584. 

Hujah Rhnii Sin^h of Bondi, 521. , 
Rajah Dya HaTn, pr. ii , 5.58. 

Rajah Oaj Siu^li, aon of Anup Sin^h 
of MarwHP, 521, 526, 528 
Uljah (lirdhar Bahadur. 518. 564. 
RSitih Gopnl Singh, Bhadaririyah, 
6ttl. 573. 676. 

Rajah .J.Hi Singh, Sawfd, 522, 564, 
K&jah Muhkain Siugh, 561, 572, 574, 
676. 

Baja raja Dnva, tenoiier of iho Hod' 
dliiat lord of Kalinga, 596 
Rajah R3j Bahadur of Kishciigarh, 
573, 675. 

Riijah Ratii Oand, Banya. pr. n , 514, 
518. 558 

Rujah S&liu, the MahrutLa Chief, 527, 
541, 546. 

Rajeiidra Coladeva, n/i«h Parakesari- 
varnian. 286. 

Rajvamatl. Queen oi Nopal, 275. 
Rafya-varddhana, King, 274. 

Riikbal Daa Banerji,on Indo-Scythian 
Coinage, 81 — 93 

Rrtl, flic western side of the territorv 
of Lakhanawati, 287. 

Ram Brahma Sanyal, Kai Bahadur, 
ohifunry notice of, exiii. 
on Iho need of an aijuarium in 
Bengal, xcv 

Rama (Mmndra, the great tcaclKM 
and gramma* inn 597. 
Rumapaln-deva, Bifmr inacriptiun of, 
108 

Ratnlilni Xiipbalkar, Rao, a Maharnt • 
tah leader, 525, 54f), 644. 
Rrimariidri. a commentary, 97. 
Ruma-ya^a, the aago, 593 
Riijaka Sulapaiii, the ercat jewel of 
the guild of Vareiulra artiata, 2^8. 

' Runnsaura. pr. n , 286. 

I Ranchi, origin of name, 59P. 

I Randin^ pollination, 223. 

I Ranunculus, inaect viaitora, 217. 

) Ruo Bhim Singh, Hndri,525. 

, Rho Hambha NiipbUkar, a Mahrattah 
loader, 525. 

Rarh. 287. 

Ra^trnkuta Govinda III, 276» 
i .. IV, 273. 

, Batni'ikara S'inti, author of Chando- 
I iiatvakHra, 593, 595. 

Batnasuko^a nama, by Arya Nagar 
I juiiu, 374. 
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Katn Cnnd RSjali, 53 J, 576, 585, 586. 
Rnuwolfa cancurcvs, 0U4. 

Ranfnri/a tnndaqa<icnrtcnsi», 637. 

Hay, P ■ r., on the di‘<solation of 
Morcjiry m Nitric Acid, 406. 

Report, Annual, iii. 

Hhinyia ungn-<iiC%Hctn^ 196, 217, 218, 

• ‘22 k 

,, altitiidoB of, 231. 
lihndodendron, insect visilora, 225. 
RhoptiJorrra^ 222, 229. 

HliotHBtrari 
at, 276 

Rictnvs romutunih (J.35. 

Uin-clien Tibetan interpreter- 

mnnk, 695 

lliviT Kfisi conrHO of, 463. 

Rivmn Inivuhs 032 
H()ij;er»,Miiio)' L.. on Pulmonary AUie- 
tonui Ixxxiv. 
on i^all atonoH. eix. 

Ro'iual^n 017. 

,, ccntifvha, 617. 

,, dinuayccvn, 61C. 

,, ijnllnn, 016. 

,, wdiea, 017. 

,, iriseet viHitors, 193, 218. 

, niultijlvrn 017. 

,, rulnyivot^n, 017. 

,, Hcricra^ 188, 

,, 01 7. 

HoabAii.iid-daulah, pr n., 573. 

Roshan ^klllar, pr n . 608. 
lloRs Dr E D , on the Word 
“ SciM b-t,” 403 
Uoupt‘Ui(i qxitn, 026. 

Roylrn. insect viHifoip, 229. 
liithus^ int-ect visit nis, 218, 548. 

RfU’IJut tuhptosn. 030. 

Hrihnllali Khri.i, p. n , 544, 54S, 578. 
l{iiMtiiin *Ali FOiiin pr n , 670 
Hiiatam Ropr Khnn of Kabrpanw, 525. 
lluRtMiii Bep: lOi&n pr. n , 529 
llnstam Khrin, Afudi, of Mun>Bhani> 
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546. 
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Sayyid Ghsirat ^nn, pi. n , 560 
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Sayyid Ghulam ‘All l^nn, pr. n., 660, 

666 , 688 . 
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Hsli translation, 82. 

Sayyid HAmid j^an, pr. u , 677. 
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Sayyid Ikram ‘Ali Khtn. pr. n., 576 
Sayyid Jalal of Bujsli&ra, 647. 

Sayyid Jan ‘Ali, pr n., 667. 

Sayyid Kamil Khin. pr. n , 672. 
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Sayyid Korlmullah Khin, pr. n , 567 
Sayyid Mnbirlk, pr n , 647. 
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672, 578. 

Sayyid Mn^afir Khin. pr, n., 688. 
Sayyid Mopiffar ‘All ^un, pr. n., 
670. 

Sayyid Najabat 'Ali ^in, pr. n., 688 
Sayyid Nnsrat-yiir Khan, Bdrbab, 
faujddr of Me wit, 662, 576, 577, 
688 . 

Sayyid Nur *Ali, pr. n , 664. 
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lOxhn, pr. n., 684. 

Sayyid Bnfa'at ^in, pr n., 570. 
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Sayyid Wlii, pr. n., 646. 
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Soatophaga, 217, 230. 
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220. [695. 
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279. 
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Shamsher ^in, pr. n., 541, 546. 
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pr. n., 528. 
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Shebb Natho, pr. n., 679. 
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of Karrah, 614, 664, 678, 675, 676, 
677, 678. 
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She-sang-kia (S^al&nka), King of 
Kie»lo na^so-fu-lo-no (Karna So- 
Tar^a), 274. 
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Yalbmg Khin. Ag^ariyah, pr. n , 515. 
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544, 546. 

Yali-aa g^an, pc. n., 533 
YafioTarmnift, Kanyakubja, 276. 
Yaias-tilakam, of Somadeva Suri, 278 
YatoVarminB, the date of, 276 
TaudheyiiB, Goins of, 89. 
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Lnkihxnee Pnjn, 247, 351. 

Young, W. A., on the Jew’s Harp in 
Assam, 234. 

Yulbaras Sgin, pr n., 620, ft. 8, 

Tpthima, 223. 

Yuau-Cliwang, his description of the 
land and the people of Pondrne, 
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Yukti fiaftika, kankH, by Arya 
Nagirjuna, 870, 

Znfar ^In’s mosque, ntTribeni, 286. 

^nfar ^ftn, ^'orrahi-bas, pr. n., 656. 

Znknriya K^nu, pr. u., 22. 
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I. Gandhdkuti — the Buddha’s Private Abode. 

My H C. Norman. 


Tlie object of this iiole is to detoi’mino from an examination 
of Pali and other soiu-ces what precisely a (jandlnikuii is. 
The (luostion is an interesting one, both bi’i’anse anything that 
tliiows light on tlie Thiddha’B habits as a pnvato individual is 
welcome to tht* biographer eonti'iiding with the ditlieulfies of 
exti acting tlie particdes of truth Irom tlic inaHHOs of Jegendaiy 
fietion, and because student s of epigrapliy hav* been confronted 
witli the teiin and will piobably otten meet with it again as inori* 
relics aie unearthed by the oatient labours of tin* aT*elia*ohigi8t. 

The Abhidhanappadipika (to begin witli the definition of tJie 
standaid Pali Koshaj sayi- Gandhnknfi — Jnms^ia vd' ubhavnnum 
“The jiei’funied chamber ot the .lina * Tin’s is re])ea(ed by 
Childers s.v. How far is tins definition borne out by Pali docu- 
ments ? _ 

The Sumahgala-Vilasini in the Brahmajalasuttavaanana gives 
a clear and apparently authentic account of tin* Huddha’s daily 
and nightly routine. It lias been translated by ^aneii in his 
“Buddhism in Translations,” so that onl\ the details in reference 
to the “perfumed chamber” need he eonsidei ed heie. Here we 
learn that after the eating of tlie midday meal by the Bhikkhus 
intelligence of the fact is given to tlie Plessed One, who then entei s 
the Gaiidhakuti. This concludes the forenoon duties (purehhat- 
tafciccarn) After entering, the Buddha has his feet washed by his 
special attendant and then, standing on the jewelled staircase of the 
Guiidhakutl delivei’S a short homily to the Sangha, the members 
of which receive from him special subjects for meditation and then 
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(liBporse. lie hiniBclf re-enters the “perfumed chamber,” and, “if 
he so desires, lies down for a time on his right side, like a lion.” 
This terminates the fii'st ])oitioii of the afternoon. During the 
second portion the Biiddlin uses up refreshed in body and looks 
fortli on the woild. in the third part the people living near the 
monastery in wliieh the Buddha happens to be dwelling come in 
their best clothes, bringing perfumes, flowers and so on. Tlien the 
Buddha goes to tlie Dharnmasabha and delivers an apposite 
harangue on Dhainma to the assembled multitude ; after which the 
people pay him their lospects and go. '^J’his ends the afternoon 
{•paichnhkuiiakiciam). Thereafter, if he desiied to bathe, 
he would enter the nahnna-hoffhaka or bathroom, and his special 
al tend ant would get ready for him the Buddha -seat in the 
Gandhakuri-eell (gandhakuttparivene). After telling us how the 
Bhagava ])assed the first two watches of the niglit sitting on 
his special seat, the biog? aphor in forms us that the last watch was 
ilivided into three ]»ai‘ts. During the first, being tired with so 
much sitting, he would ])ac(‘ up and down. In the second part 
goiLdtuikuijm pnvi-'dvd <hilhhincn<i pasHenn sttLo sampajdno sihabeg- 
y im kapprfi." In thf' third ])art the Buddha rises to sin'vey the 
W'oj'ld and find out who, through ni(*ritoi*i()US deeds iu the time of 
a jbrmer Buddha, lias inadi* himself deserving of reward. 

In the Ihth section of the same -work (]) 7 of the P. T. S. 
edition) occurs a jiaragrajdi so interesthig that 1 translate it in 
tofo. It describes the doings of jVnanda upon his visit to Savatthi 
with a I’ctiiiuc of five Imndrod monks after the Pai’inibbiina of the 
Tathagata. H'he inhabitants come out to meet him with perfumes, 
garlands, and the like. “ Reverend A nanda,” say they, “ formerly 
you iisc'd to come witli tlie Blessed One, but now 'where have you 
left tlio Buddha to come liei-e r' ” Uttering remarks of this kind 
they wept, and a iiiiLrhty lamentation arose like to that on the day of 
tlie Parinibhana oftho Blessed Buddha. ‘‘ Thcreujion the venei’able 
j^nanda having consoled tlie multitude wirb a homily dealing with 
the perishability of things and such like entered the Jetavanu and 
having saluted the Gandhakuti once dwelt in by him of the ten 
]iow'eis [IhisabiilfiKi vusiftigundhakufijn) ojiened the door, took 
down the chaii- and dusted it thoroughly, swept out the Gandha- 
kuti, threw a'vay the rubbisli of the faded garlands, moved about 
the chaii- and the hed and then put them back in their proper 
])lacc8, and ])ei formed all tlie round of duties that had to be per- 
formed in the lifetime of the Blessed One. And whilst he was 
performing them, at the times for sweeping out the bathroom, 
.^Jotting the vvatei ready and so on, he would salute the Gandhakuti 
and say : “ Lo, Blessed One, now is your time for washing, now 
is the time fur expounding the Lavs-, now is the time for haranguing 
the mendii-autsj now^ is the time for lying down like a lion, now 
is the time lor washing your face,” and so on. In such ways 
as this, he jierlorincd his tasks weejiiiig bitterly, 'i'his was because 
love arose in his heart through his being acquainted with the 
ambrosial essence of the host of virtues (read gunagandmatarasa — 
Hiiutdya^ of the Blessed One, and likewise because he was not yet 
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freed from the passjofis (not yotuu Arahat), and beenuH«i his heart 
was nielfed .it the memory of ihoir kindnossos to one another in 
couTitlesh hundreds of tliou-Mnds oi births.” 

Tlieso two passaj^e^ point (Mearly to the Giindhiikuti beinj? the 
private “ stud^ ” of the Buii^Uia, and the mention of the withered 
garlands Indps to explain Uie profived “ Gandha ” Let uh next 
look at the #Jataka-Hook ,1. b'ausbdll = F. J.). 

In F. »I. 1. i>*2 wo road tliat when Anath»piri<Jika built the 
.lotaxaua he ha<l made in its middle tlie GaniUiakuti of Da^-ahala 
i^majjhe Buxobalashu ija^idnoK h'(tiesi). Round it were sejiarate 
dwelling^> for the eighty eldei’s with oilier residences with single 
and double walls and long halls and open roofs ornamented with 
ducks and quails and ponds also, and termoos to walk on by day 
and night. F. J. 1. — After the morning meal at Jivaka’s house 

the teaclier returns accompanied by mendicants to his Vihara. 
When the mendicants ha vc completed their daily tasks, “having 
risen from his scat Ijc stood in fi'ont of the Gandhukuti and 
harangued the assembly of mendicants. Then having told them fit 
Kuhicct.s for meditation and dismiKstsl the assembly, he entered tlie 
Gaudhakuti redolent wibli swcci -smelling jierfunies (sufabhi- 
(jan(lhavd.sltam (jandhakuhm)., and lay down like a lion on his right 
side.” A discussion arising among tlie monks on the day’s doings, 
the Iluddha hears the iioif’c of their talk, rises and leaves the 
perfumed Gandhaku^i umbki gandhakut ito nlkhkamma) to s( o what 
is the matter. This, by the way, is a very common motif in the 
Jatakas and in the Dliammapada Commentary. Other cxanijiles 
are F. J. I. 816 SdyanhaHamaye Sattkari surahhigaudhmmsitdga 
gandhakutito nikkhamiivd dhammasabkaw gimtvn ; 1. 380 S7ira- 
bkigandhakutim pavisitva; 1. 501 sabhe va yandhakufipu riv/^n*' 
sannipntekfti dabbe bhihkhu gandkakutipa nvene sanyiipfitetvn Bud- 
d/idsanatn paniidpesi; III. 67 gandhakutipa ri vene nisidi ; V. 8:^7 
gandhaku(ito nihkham itvd ^ so 382; V. 418 sflyanhasamaye gayidka- 
kutito nikkhamitvfl ; V. 456 gnndhakufhjam msinno va dihhusotena 
katham sutvd. In the iiitrod action to the Palayijataka we road 
(F. ,1. 11.216) of a certain PanVrajaka called Palayi ('“Runa- 
way who wandered over India overcoming rival dialecticians in 
wordy warfare. At last },e came to Savatthi. 'l‘bc peoph told 
him that however many victories he might hitherto have won he 
would here taste defeat, whereupon bo asked to be confronted 
with the Buddha. So off he went to the Jetavana. When he 
came to tlie portico which had been built by Prince Jeta at a cost 
of nine crores, he asked : “ Is this the palace of the Sarnana 
Gotama r' ” and hearing it was onlv the portico be said : “ If the 

portico is so tine, what will his dwelling be like ? ’ “ Oh, ’’ they 

said, “his Gandhakuti is incomparable” igandhakuti ndma 
appameyya). Hearing this he said: “Who can dispute with 
such a Sarnana ? ” and ran away. 

To turn to the Commentary on the Dharamapnda. Here we 
have a passage : Bf^ratatthero pi Sa/thu dgamanam natvd Bhugnvato 
gandhakufim Tndpetvd, pafica kutdgarasatdni panca cahkamanasatOni 
panca rattifthSnadivaffhdnasatSni ca mdpesi, which shows that to 
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construct a G-andhakuti was a matter of the first importance when 
a monastery had to be built to receive the Buddha and his retinue. 
In the commentary on verse 68 we meet with an interesting story. 
A certain malakara is in the habit of taking King Bimbisara 
flowers every morning. One day ho meets the Buddha and does 
P&ja to him with the flowers, which adhere to the Buddha’s 
person. The king is pleased, and rewards the gardener with a 
sabhatthakad/lnam (a gift of eight of everything). The Buddha 
returns to the monastery and makes for his Gandhaknti, at the 
porch of which all the flowers drop off. Afterwards the monks 
make a great ado about the wonderful event. The Buddha hears 
them from his Gandhakuti and goes by one of the three ways 
going to the public hall to enquire what is up — Sattha gandhakutito 
nikkhamitvfi tinnam gamaniinam ahhattirena gamanena dhammasa- 
bhiun gantvn. It would be interesting if archasulogists could tell 
us something about those “ three ways ” and whether they lead 
from the Gandhakuti direct to the public hall itself. So much 
seems to be certain from our evidence that the Gandhakuti was : 

(1) The private dwelling-place of the Buddha. 

(2) A structure standing in the middle of the monastery, 

with a stair leading up to it. Great care was taken to 
make both building and stair as splendid as could be. 

(3) The repository of florab offerings which gave it its 

sweet perfume and its Pali name. 

This seems to be borne out by the passage quoted from the 
Dulva apud Rockhill in Griinwedel’s “Buddhist Art” (Eng. 
tr., p. 46) : “ On the door of the Buddha’s special apartment 

{gandhakilpL — read gandhakuti — “hall of perfumes”) a Yaksha 
holding a wreath in his hand.” This points to the connection 
with flowers. A.gain Vakpati in line 319 of his Gaiidavaho 

Commentator The Indian Antiquary 

IX. 142-3 has a review on Dr. Rajendralalamitra's book on Gaya, 
where, commenting on vajrdsanabrhadgandhakuti-prasdide,- the 
reviewer says : “ Gandhakuti is a temple in which is an image, not 
‘a receptacle for aromatics.’” (R.’s version). Prom what we 
have seen above, the reviewer does not seem to be justified in his 
strictures, even thoiijfh on the same page we have : tena gandha- 
kuti pratLmntraydnvitfi vihitd,. Containing an image is an 
accident not a property of a Gandhakuti. It is quite probable 
that afte«' the TeacheT*’s death the word might come to connote a 
shrine within a monastery in which an image of the Buddha 
might be set up and later perhaps a shrine containing images of the 
Buddha and his two principal disciples Sariputta and Moggallana 
(v. Griinwedel, p 182). In fact, later the Gandhakuti might have 
become what in Pali is called a patimd gharatn “ the hall in a 
Buddhist temple which contains tiie colossal statue of Buddha.” 
(Childers s. v.). 
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The v^uld also oi » urfl in a [xmilion of importance in the now 
famous “ Mall ipala ” loMMiption of Sarnath. The latest discus- 
sion of this inscrijithni is to be found in the ilonriial and Proceed- 
Asiatic Society of llon^al (New seneH), Voi. II, No. 9, 1906: 
“Some Juntos on the Ho-called Mahipftia IiiHcrifition of Saniiith. 
By Arthur Venis.” Mi. Veins rightly says ‘*Hhnne*’ for Gandha- 
kutj, but docs not attempt lo locate the building. From our Pali 
evidence it ought to be found in the middle of a Vihara. He is 
certainly (juile right in taking .Uila “of stone*’ with gandhakuti 
and not with nstamahnstliiina , grammar imperatively demands 
such an analysis of the compound as ho has given. “ Fi-om eight 
lioly places,” the suggested interpretation of Messrs, llult/sch and 
Vogel is fascinating and romantic, but I think with Mr. Venis 
that it is not beyond susjdcion. With the latter I would translnto : 
“A Gandhakuti of stone having eight great places.” What stood 
in those eight places ? Might one ventui‘e to suggest the eight 
Buddhas (the six Buddhas previous to Gautama, Gautama himself, 
and Maitreya— V. Griinwedel op. cit. p. 188)? 




2. Sinhalese Historical Documents and the Maurya 
Inscription of Sarnath. 

IJy fl. C. Norman. 


Tbo followiner may servo the rejiilers of the J.R.A^.S.TI. as a 
perulaiit to tho }>ap(‘r, in Voinnie 111 of tlio Journal for 1007, by 
A. Voiiis, Ksq. : Some Nt)to.s on the Maurya Tiisci’iptiori at 

Sarnath.” 

It is quite ovidont to anyoii(3 readin^sf ovoi* the inseriptioii 
that it i.s an ediot framed to prevent ontranco into the Buddliist 
Ordtjr of unpri vilet^ed ]>orHouH who raise schisms in it, and also 
to ensure strict attention to the keepin*^ of Uposatlia days, the 
sabbaths of the Buddhists. One could also infer fiom the 
inscription alone that tlieH(» tliintrH are closely connected — ^that 
people had become remiss in their attention to the TT]>osatha 
days, because tho'Order was btMJominjjf itself slack and neplip^ent 
owio;^ to these pestilent schismatics, who had indeed to be 
“ urifroekeil ” by rojml mandate before the evil could be remedied, 
MO widespread had it become. Ail this harmonises retnnrkahly 
with what. wii know fi’om the Sinhalese T*eeords. Ii(‘t ns first of 
all consider the account of tlio matter f^iveii in a somewhat late 
compilation, the Saddhamma Saipf»’aha f)f Dliammakiiti, edited 
by Ncdimale Saddtumaiida in the J.P.T.S, foi* 181H), pp. 21-89, 
wliich is admittedly based on tlio Chronicles and Binhlliaghosa, 
but contains one or two additional items of infoi’mation . 

Sammasambiiddhapannibbanato dvinnam vassasatana qi npari 
atthavisatiine vasse sab in*. afinatitthiya satthisnhassaiiintta 
vihlualabhasakkara hutva aiitamaso ghasacchadanam pi alabhanta 
labhasakkaraip patthay.amana sayam eva munde kntva kasayani 
acchadetva viharesu vicaranta uposatbadikammam pi pavisanti. 
Sasanass’abbudan ca malau ca kanthakau ca samuttliapesnrp, 
tasma imasmiin sakala-Jambudlpo bhikkhu-saipgho cha aarpvae- 
charani uposatha-kammarp na akasi. Tada Asoko dhammaraja 
pannarasavassabhiseko aliosi. Raja sasanaip visodhetu-kamo 
Asokarame bhikkhusaipghaqn sannipatapesi. Tnsmim sannipatite 
ayasma Moggaliputtatissatthero sanighatthero hutva rajanaip 
Bamayaip ugganhapesi. Raja ahnatitthiye pucchitva “na ime 
bhikkhu ahhatitthiya ime ” ti natva setavatthani datva nppab- 
bajesi. Tato Baja: Suddhaip dani bhante sasanam, karofcu bhik- 
khusaingho uposathan ti arakkhaip, datva nagaram eva pavisi. 
Samaggo saipgho sannipatitva uposathaxp akasi. Tenahn 
pora^a : — 

9. Sambuddhaparinibbana dve ca vassasatai^i ca 
Atthavisati vassani irajasoko mahipati. 
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10. Vasanto tatiha Ratrtahni|i rajuyyane manorame 
Sikklianto so Tnabi])alo Kambnddliasamayaip snbham. 

11. Tasmini yrva ca sattalie dve ca yakkhe mahipati 
Pesetva niahiyani bliikkha asose sannipatayi. 

12. Sattaine divsse ganiva sakai’amaip niaiioramam 
Karesi bbikkhuHaijigbaHsa saiiTiipatam ascsato. 

13. Te micchadittjliiko sabbe pucchitva annatitthiye 
Ratvfi sa^thi saliassani nppabbajosi bliupati. 

14. ‘ Samglio visodhito yasma tasma Har]igbo uposathaip 
Karotu bliaiite ’ iccevaip vatv'a therassa bhupati 

15. Saipghasaa rakkliaip datvana nagaram pavisi anbhaip 
Saipglio samaggo liuivaiia tadakasi uposathan ti. 

Tasmini samagamo Moggaliputijiiissatiliero parappavadarp 
maddamano Katliavattliupakai-anaiji abhasi. “ In the 228th year 
after the Parinibbana of the Perfectly Knlightened One all the 
lieretics, sixty tliousaiid in number, having lost their gain and 
honour, at last getting not even food and clothing, became desirous 
of gain and honour find so, of themselves, they shaved t.heir heads 
and put on tin* orange-coloured I'obe and, living in monasteries, 
even entered upon the pei-foimranee of the Uposatha and other 
duties, 'riiey became a canker and a blemish and a pest of the 
religion. Hence in the whole of India the Order of mendi- 
cants did not hold the Uposatha for six years. Then Asoka, the 
king of righteousness, was in the 1 5th year of liis consecration. 
The king b(‘ing desirous of i>urifying the I'eligion caused the 
Ordei* of mendicants to bt‘ conveiieil at t/he Asokarama. When 
they were assemliled, and met together, the reverend elder Mogga- 
liputtatissa liaving been made pi*esideut instructed the king in 
the tenets of the religion. The king then asked the lieretics 
questions, and, finding out that flicy were not mendicants (bhik- 
khus) but heretics, gave them white garments and cast them out 
of the Order. Then said the king : ‘ Now, sirs, is the religion 
purified; let the Order of meudicaiits perform the U posatha,^ and, 
having given the Order his jirotection, he entered the city. Tlie 
whole of tlie assembly having met together performed the Upo- 
satlia. And so those of old have said ; ‘ Two hundred and twenfy- 
eight yeai’s after the Parinibbana of the Perfectly Enlightened, 
the king Asoka, the lord of earth, dwelling there for seven days 
ill the pleasant royal ]>leasure-garden, learnt the excellent religion 
of the Perfectly Enlightened, and during those same seven days 
the king sent two Yakkhos and caused all the bhikkhus in the 
land to he assembled. On the seventh day ho went to his 
own pleasaut temple ^ and caused the whole priesthood without 
exception to assemble. Then he questioned all the false-believing 
heretics, and, having found them out, he, the king, expelled sixty 
thousand from the Order. Then tlieking said to the elder : ‘ As 

the Order has been purified, reverend sir, let the Order perform the 
Uposatha,’ and liaving given the Older his protection he entered 


^ The Asokarama which he had caused to be built. 
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tbr fair cit\ 3'lu‘iv, tho v^luih' Oiiiorinet nnd performed 

the T^poBailia. At tiutt assemhly the €‘l(l«*r l\li>«^jnfali}>uttati88a 
hioasliiii^ the ariJfiiiiH'jils .»f oilier (hects) f^avi* utteraii<*o to the 
compoMfKMi vMtli the (ten) KuhjeetH of diHcoiirso (the 

Katliavat* liii ) 

I'hiH is oiii' best snmrnai’y aeeoiiiit in Pali of +he events 
whirh led ♦«» iht* tliird emmeil ol iJie Ilnddhist clerf^y. which 
lasted iiiru* uifintlis 1'1 *■ pf rtioiiK aie based upon Huddha- 

ghosa’s Sn manta pasadi ka, I Tdi'odiietion ; the poetical quotations 
10 11. 12, 1^, lr» ai'e liom the Titli chapte r of the Mahavaipsa. 
The othci- ver‘ses may come from the Id Sinhalese .Vtlhakatha 
Mahavamsa, which is the semree of oiu* l*ali authorities, the 
pipavaipsa, Maha'vanisa and lluddha^liosa. Verso 9 is interest- 
inj^ as f^ivin^ a date 22S A. 11. tor the scjliisin. The additional in- 
formation in the jirose ])ortion “ fifteen years ” f^ives us 213- 
214 A.K to]‘ the eoroTiation, a Ht^ure whicli a^i’eos with the 
Bui'meso date as yiven in llij^andePs woi'lc founded on the Mala* 
lankaravattliu, and would UL'^ri'e with the datetif the Mahavainsa if 
we pive CaTidi-ni^upta a rei^^n of 24 years instead of 34 yeai's (the 
Dipavamsa ^ives 24 years, and so does Ilnddluif^hosa ) Both 
the I)if)avainsa and Maliavamsa c(mveerr//< Asoka in 213 A. B, hut 
tlie Maliav'aipsa t'dls us tliat he came to the thi'one in 214 A.B. 
Buddha li^hosa tells us that the interval oJ four years was oeeu- 
piod in slaying 10(J sous of Bindusara, Asoka’s rivals. The 
evidence, as a whole, seems to point to 214 A.B. as the date of 
Asoka’s accession at any i‘ate. whatever inay liave lia[)])eued 
aperwards. ' As to the date of the thiid council, the account 
^iven above would make it 234 A.B. Bij^andet ^ives 235, and 
8a3’s thjii tlif* seliism had lasted sv ymars, nhich j^ives us the 
date 22s A.B. also for the heginniiifr of tin* disorder. All our 
old accounts a«^ree in tellintr us that (he matter was brou/^ht to a 
bead by the tact that a minister, sent by Asoka to order the Bhik- 
khus to hold the LJposatha, cur off the heads of several of them, 


r ChronoJo(j%cal note —One ca»>not help fooling that \J the 266 of tho 
K.S.B edict is a date, and if 214« or thoreal>out he taken an the date of 
AbuWh’b coming to the throne (both datefl in years reckoned from an event 
in Buddhii'H hiHtory), Mr. VeniH’n ingonioue Riiggestion that we shoaid date 
the E S B edict nibhanato (if we combine' it with a reckoning of 214 
parinibbanato) will give one of the moat satiefactory recnnciliatiuiiB of two 
apparently condicting and yet authoritative BoureeB for our knowledge of 
Indian history. It it noteworthy that the Dlpavaipsa begins its chronicle from 
the Sambodhi of tho Tathagata On the other hand Vijaya, tho first king 
of Ceylon, landed in Lafika in the year of the Parinibbana. Could this have 
given rise to a confusion of epochs ? The difference between 266 and 214 
is 42 years Most of onr accounts give 45 as tho number of years between 
Nibbnna and Parinibbana. But the learned Harapras&d Sfastf, in a letter to 
Mr. Venis, wliich the latter has been so kind as to allow me to use, says that 
the Mahavastu gives 41 ; 41 + 214 gives ns practically 266, a most interest- 
ing ooinoidenco The s'lmo scholar in another letter to Mr. Venis mentions 
that Takaknsu speaks of a dated record at a monastery in Canton, which 
fixes Bnddha’s death in 486 486 + 4r«527 527 — 256- 271 , while 486 — 214 
gives 272. Is all this mere fortuitous ooinoideaoe P 
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becauHe they naid : “We will not perform the ceremony of 
Uposatha with the heretics.” This gave rise to enquiry and a 
detailed examination of the whole business by Asoka, with the 
assistance of Tissa, son of Moggali. 

The “ white garments ” mentioned above also occur in 
Bigandet’s account and Buddhaghosa (“ setakani vatthani ”). 
'fhe Dipavaipsa and Mahavaipsa do not mention this precise fact, 
but the Dipavaipsa has, p. 53: 

Theyyasanivasabhikkhuno^ naseti lihganasanam, 
which Dr. Oldeuberg translates : (the king —ra ja in the preceding 
line) “ destix)yed tlie Bhikkhu oinblems of those who had furtively 
attached theuiselves (to the Saipgha).” This would come to 
much the same thing as stripping olf the orange-coloured robe 
and giving them “ the white dress, tliat is to say, the one befitting 
tho Pounhas ” (Bigandet). These seem to be the “ odatani 
dusani ” of the edict The assembly was also held at Patali- 
putra, whudi the “ Pata,’* of the inscription may ho said to 
lopreseut. And a further coincidence would be furnished by Mr. 
Venis’s reading “ bhakhati, ” which would give excellent sense, 
for breaking up of the Order is exactly what these heretics are 
represented as doing.* 

Again, if we consider tho perturbed state of the Byddhist 
community at this time owing, first of all, to the tricks of the hei’e- 
ties, and, sceondly, to the higli-handed action of tho king’s oflicer 
in regard to the holding of U}»oKatha, we can easily understand 
why the Upasakas should ho told to come and lead the Saimath 
edict (and its equivalents at Allaliabad and Sauehi V) on TJposuiha 
(lays in order to be inspired with confidence. 1’he religion of the 
Sammasamhuddlia had received a very sever*e shock, and a royal 
edict 'was the only thing to put matters right.** Would it be too 
great a stretch of imngiimtioii if one hazarded the suggestion that 
the phrase “ samghassa rakkliain datvana ” (“ arakkham datva ” 
Buddhaghosa) is actually a reference to n proclamation similar to 
the Maurya edict, of which Mr. Oertel (“ Sujanappasadaya **) has 
unearthed so fine an exemplar on the very spot where the order 
first took its rise ? 

i Monier- Williams’ Skb. Diet., p. 1260. Steynsamvdstka : One who has 
stolon into any dwelling in the hetitious charnctor of a monk, Bnddh The 
Pali theyyabdfnvasako oocnrs often in Vinaya texts, for the beat illnstration 
see Mahavagga I , 62 ed., Oldenberg. Tho punishment for such an offence 
is expulsion, “ nasetHhbo, ” according to tho Buddha. Compare Mahavagga 

II, 36: na theyyasBipvusakassa nisinnapariB&ya patimokkhaxp 

uddisitabbaip. Yo nddisoyya, apatti dukkatassa. 

® Dipavaqisa p. 62, ed. Oldenberg : — 

Nikkhauie dutiye vasaasato vassani chattiipsati 
Puna bhedo aj&yatha theravSdanam uttamo .... 

Asoka ramaviharam hi patimokkho parioohiiji, 

Karapento pitimokkhaip amaccO ariyanaip aghatayi. 
e- ^ 1** 1® possible that the first edict for the clergy referred to in the 
Sarnath inscription was actually set up near the AsokirSma at Fa^liputra 
at the ‘‘ Baqisalanasi, ” or the place of meeting of the “ samagama ’* of our 
texts. 



3. Note on a Persian Charm, 

By M. K. SiintA7i, Persian Instructor, Board of Examhiers. 
Communicated hy the Philological Secretary. 


Tt has been handed by tradition down from the Tmams that 
whoever look« daily at the following diagram aftm each of the 
five daily prayers, and also looking at it on first seeing the new 
moon, immediately after gazes at the object mentioned in the list 
below for each month, will be protected from all evil, fi-om the 
oppression of tyrants, and the magic of magicians ; ho will pass 
the month in prosperity, will be free from sickness, be secure from 
injury from man, and be under the protection of God. 

After viewingtbe new moon and looking at the diagram givem 
below, the gaze should be directed at the following objects : — 


1 

Muharrnm 

“ Gold.’’ 

2. 

^a/ar 

“ A miiTor.*’ 

3. 

Eahl*^l ’ Awwal 

“ Water.” 

4. 


Flocks.” 

5. 

JumAd^-h Awwal 

” Silver.” 

n. 

Jumad^-8-Sani 

“ An aged man's face.” 

n 
t . 

Eajah 

“ The Qur'an ” 

8. 

Sha^blln 

” A rose.” 

9. 

Bamazfln 

A sword.” 

10. 

ShatowHl 

” Verdure ” 

11. 

Za'l Qa'da 

“ A child's face.” 

12. 

Zu'l ^ijjah 

“ The face of a mascotte. 
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4. Studies in the Experimental Breeding of the Indian 
Cottons, -an introductory note. 

15y H Martin Lbakk, M.A. 


The C^HiiUh GosKypiuin afTords a good illustration of the con- 
Insion in terminology, which is jipt to arise in the classification of 
widely cultivated plants. This confasion has been dealt with by 
previous writers on the subject (1 — 4). For the purposes of tliis 
note it is undesirable to enter into this (juestioii again, and the 
names hei e used bear the iutei pretatiou that has been given to 
them by Gammio (3). 

The jiresent experiments refer to six of the species there 
(pp. 4 — 8) noted. They are 

Qonsyjpium arhoreum, Linn. Gossijpitim indicum^ Lamk. 

„ herhacpum^ Linn. ,, neylectum^ Tod. 

„ intermedium , Tod. „ cemuum, Tod. 

Of the remaining three species, Oossypium obtusifoUum 
Roxb., and Oos'^ypium aanguineum, Hassk , have been under 
observation for too short a period to be dealt with at the present 
time ; while Oossypium hirsutum. Mill., is definitely excluded. 
Oossypitmi Stocksii, Mast., has recjcnt-ly been obtained from the 
neighbourhood of Karachi, but tlie generalisations that follow do 
not include that species, unless especial mention is made r>f the 
fact. 

The above six species — to which may be added Oossypium 
ohtusifolium, Roxb., and, probably, also Gossypium iStocksit^ 
Mast., — form a definite roup, the members of which, when ciossed 
inter se, are completely fertile. In the same six species — to which 
raav be added G. ohtusifofium Roxb,, — there occurs a range of 
variation which, added to the readiness with which the flowers 
may be handled and the duration of the flowering period, affords 
most suitable material for a study in plant- breeding. 

Little has liitherto been reco^’ded of the behaviour of the 
various species when crossed with one another. The behaviour 
of the differentiating characters is unknown and it is, further, 
doubtful what may be considered a definite character. The 
problem, in its present stage, is purely theoretical — the isolation 
of those characters, which behave as units under artificial crossing. 
The vegetative characters are, naturally, most readily determined, 
and the present note deals with these. The characters of the 
cotton— that portion of the plant on which its economic value 
depends — are not so readily isolated, and further observation and 
experiment will be necessary before those can be elucidated. 

The experivMnU, — A series of cotton plants have been under 
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observation for three • seasons. Tn the first of these, systematic 
experiment was impossilile, and the seed saved for sowing in the 
second season was, without exception, from flowers naturally 
forti]iz(‘d. Tlieso were sown nt Cawnpore, and in that year a sys- 
tematic serit's of experiments was commoncod The facts dealt 
witli m the following note relate chiefly to the offspring — number- 
iirg some 2,00C) — raised during the present season frrjin the seed 
obtained by artilicial fertilization. The results of another genera- 
tion must be awaited before the experiments can be recorded in 
detail. For tlie present two points only will be discussed. 



(I 


Fig. 1. 

1. The leaf . — The leaf of the cotton plant is, in all cases, 
palmately divided, and the degree of this division varies trom 
palmatifid to palmatisect . The extreme variations of this character 
are very distinct, and it has been employed in the subdivision of 
the nrglectum and arboreiim ‘ species ’ into ‘ varieties. ’ The 
character, hovvevei*, on close semtiny appears to be elusive. In a 
field of cotton (Oossypium neglcctum. Tod.) such as is commonly 
met with in the United Provinces, the two extreme types are 
readily identified ; but there occur, also, numerous forms w'hich 
are not readily classed, and which must be recorded as intermediates. 
The point appeared worthy of closer study, and the first step there- 
to lay in tho identification of a means for the accurate record of 
the degree fo which the leaf is palmately divided. As the result 

t In the first at SaharaTipur and in the second and third at Cawn- 

pore 
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of nuiaeroim uieasui ^ uioiits - niiniberiiig, iu all, ovoi 1(>,000 — it haw 

ht‘L‘ii iountl that tlu« Auli.i (»i the factor diagiiim opj)OHite) 

. 4 n (’s the readiest nit ns td estinialini^ IIhk fhamcter. Full diw- 
fiiP,Moii m 1 tins IkIoi its li‘gihniate use and i1h liiintntions fall 
hcyoml tli^ hfr^pe oi the pit ent note. I’he pluntH for ^^hich this 
laetor has been delt'i in netl, nuinher eonsidenildv over out thouHaud, 
ami tht‘ liiniiiny viilues Im ^ e been found to be t) S and 5*1. Plants 
tui whndi ibiH tio toi b ai n a vnlin* between 0 8 and 2 1, ina\ 
be elas^lied ,»s bcannv^ palniatitid- or ‘ bro id ’-lobedj —leaves, 
\vhib‘ pbiiJs ti>i v\hieh tbiR iactoi beats a value of iU) or over may 
lie ehi sified as bennm^ palniatiseet — or ‘ narrow *-lobed'~ leaves 
'riiis nuiueiieal (‘Xfiiession for the ‘breadth’ of the leaf lobes will 
be, in lutiire, leleried to as the ieaf-Jnrtor of the jdant. 

It, now, n ])lanr ol whndi the lenfd'aetor is loss than 2 1, be 
(M'ossed with a plant ol whieh tlie leaf-factor is gj eat ei* than iJ'O, it 
IS found that the lca(-faetor of the otlspring in the F, generation 
;i |u oxinifites remarkably to the arithmetie mean of the two 
paienlHl leaf-l-ictors. This apjiears to bo true foi all eiosHe^* 
whetlu*! the\ sii(‘ made between t he exti enit* Im ms of 0. nt qh'cl urn 
oi iiet ween siudi (liv( rtfent types as (t, arhoteum (leaf ‘ narrow 
lohed ) iiiid (f luobacnnn (leaf ‘ broad -lobed ) The following 
evamph's illustraft' this, (he leal -factors of the parent being 
Uken a^ the iiM'rage of the values found for the oflspnng. — 


Sled parent (J. mdu mn * 
])(dlcn jiaieiit G arburtKin 
mean of fa< tnj ol jiaients 
G tndHKiiixG arbo/euin 


sf‘ed parent G. mdu am 
pollen parent G. ntijlu turn 
mean ot factor of ))jn-pnt 
(j. indicum X G neqle turn 


jen 1 -fact Ol 

No. of j da nth used 
in didermiiiation 

j(;4 

1 

20 

:h21 

3 

2 12 


2*4:> 

10 


Leaf -tact Ol 

jNo of ])lants imod 
in detei’mination 

1*(>4 

20 

3 35 

20 

2-4! 1 


2 42 

17 


^ A notation commonly employed, 'i'heie in no a proirv reason fur con* 
sideriiig tlio two expiessioos-the degree to which Iho leaf is divided and the 
*bteadth’ of che leaf lobes— as Hynonymous. The leiif-factor, however, in- 
volves both characters ; and since this appears to behave as a definite character, 
there is reason to believe that they may be considered to be so. 

2 Bor the purpose of this note distinction between G. indtcum and 
Q neglecUim is unnecessaiy 
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For the matter in hand the discussion may be limited 
to the offsprinf' of the two species, G. indnum and G, neglectum, 
which have been laiscd from seed yielded by flowers so piotected 
that sell -fertilization is assured. In the followinp^ diapp’am 
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Valae of Leaf-faotoi» 
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are given tlio mini her ot pi ante found for each value of the leaf- 
faofor calculated to the lii'Ht decimal place The leaf-faotorfi 
o< the parexiirt vscre not d< tormined and they were roughly divided 
according as the leaf appeared to the eye ‘broad*- or ‘ narrow *- 
lobod. The following tnlile gives the range in the value of the 
leal-factor m Iho oflspriug of each parent — 


lal 
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87 
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20 
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87 
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1 

36 
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1 
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* When the number of offapriuf; raised exceeds the number used in deter- 
mination, it has been ascertained that none of those excluded exceeded the 
given limits. 

When the two sections of the above diagram are amalgamated, 
it is observable that the plants raised by self-feitilization form 
are uninterrupted series, in which plants with every value of leaf- 
factor from 1*2—4 5 occur. From the table, however, as also 
from the two sections of the diagram, it is evident that, with the 
single exception of serial No. 19, all the parents examined pro- 
duced, by self-fertilization, offspring posBesBinga leaf -factor failing 
within the limits given above for the type to which the parent be- 
longed — in other words, this leaf-factor, with one exception, 
proved to be a constant character for the particular plant. 

This exception requires further consideration. The parent 
was noted as possessing a ‘ narrow *-lobed leaf. From the her- 
barium specimen of this plant which has been preserved, the leaf- 
factor has beenv caloulated and found to be 2*40. The leaf- 
, factor was, therefore, in reality intermediate. Now it has already 
been shown that the F| generation of a cross possesses a leaf- 
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factor, which is the arithmetic mean of that of the two parents; and, 
while it would be legitimate to expect that the Fg generation of 
snch a cross would contain, among others, plants with typical 
‘ broiid and typical ‘ narrow ’-lobed leaves, it is unnecessary to 
depend on assumption ; since, where observations have extended 
to the Fg generation, this expectation has been found to be ful- 
filled. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that the plant which gave rise to 
serial No. 19, is a natural cross between a ‘ broad and a 
‘ narrow *-lobed form of Q. neglectum. 

It has already been noted that in the field in the United Pro- 
vinces there normally occur, in addition to the typical ‘ broad ’-, 
and * narrow ’-lobed forms, plants of which the leaf-factor is 
intermediate. It is difficult to escape from the conclusion that 
these plants with an intermediate loaf -factor are crosses, and that 
cross-fertilization must be of common, though not necessarily of 
general, occurrence. All observations hitherto made in the 
course of these experiments — including those on such definite 
characters as the loaf -glands and colour of the petals — indicate 
the same fact. 

2. Cross- fertilization of the cottons in nature . — This fact the 
common occurrence of crossing among the cottons under natural 
conditions — requires to be emphasised as it has recently been 
denied (3 and again in 4) ; and it Is desirable to discuss it in greater 
detail. Indirect proof exists in abundance. It would be hardly 
conceivable that a plant, whose flowers are visited by insects as it 
has been shown that cottons are visited (5), is invariably self- 
fertilized. That impurity frequently results when the flowers are 
naturally fertilized, that purity is readily obtained by the artificial 
self-fertilization of selected plants, and that the pollen of one 
species is frequently to be observed on the stigma of a second, are 
points that have come under personal observation. It ' is 
unnecessary to enter into the details of such observations when 
direct evidence exists. Such evidence is to be found in the occur- 
rence of plants — raised from the seed given by flowers naturally 
fertilized — which, when judged by their offspring, behave iir all 
details as a cross. Several instances of this have com^ under 
observation. It will be sufficient, however, to record the salient 
features of that case of which the most detailed record has been 
kept. 

From a packet of seed of G. arhoreum ,14 plants were raised, 
and of this number 12 proved true G. arhoreum. The remaining 
two plants, though similar to each other, differed markedly from 
that type. Seeds of one of these (from flowers naturally fertilized) 
were collected and 30 plants raised. Eight of these 30 
plants were self- fertilized, but owing to the lateness of the season 
at which this was carried out, only four plants yielded any seed. 
Prom these four plants 63 have been raised. 

The leaf-factor of the two initial plants w^s not observed 
since this character had not at that time been identified. 3'he 
records, however, are sufficiently detailed to show that the leaf- 
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factor was undoubiodly intermediate. The offspring for which the 
leaf-factor has born dpf*^pmined can be arranged in a series of 
which the limiting valnos for the leaf -factor aro 8 ‘47 and 1*26 ; 
in other woi'ds, am jiig tho offspring thei^e occur both plants with 
typical * broad ’-lobcd loaves and plant, with typical ‘ narrow 
lobed leaves. '1 ho iiitoi modiate types have, on self-fertilization, 
again split up, and thoir off8]»nng include, m addition to interw 
mediate both extreme types No offspring have, so far, 

been raised from plaids known definitely to have posBossed an 
extreme loaf -fact or. 

The colour of the petals ih somewhnt more intiicate, and is in 
the process of faHher investigation b’or the present purpose it 
may be described in the simplest form Tlie petals of the parent 
plant wore red upon u yellow ground, and in appeai-anco wove 
indistinguishable fiom those of the F| generation of the cross 
Q. arhoreum x G. herbaceum. Of the 30 plants in the second 
generation eight bore floweis with yellow petals, while the 
remainder gave floweis with rod petals — this colour varying, how- 
ever, from tho pure red of G. arhoreum to the red upon a yellow 
ground of the parent In the third generation complications have 
arisen. In all cases the parents ot this generation bore flowers 
with the petals red upon a yellow ground. They may be tabulated 
thus : — « 


Parent 


! 

Yellow 

1 

H 

2 

1 

8 

b 


1 

Total 

16 

1 


ProwRR Colour 

White Red 

1 Bed on yellow 

1 Ked on 
while 

4 

' H ’ 


H 

7 


1 

13 

8 


1 

• 

1 10 

j 2P 

' 8 


Other chnracters, each as the leaf glands, stigmatic 
glands, colour of cotton etc., hnve been recorded, and all 
show similar variation. It is impossible to arrive at other conclu- 
sion, then, that plants, such as the above, are the product of natural 
crossing. In the present case ore parent is undoubtedly O, arho~ 
reutn, the other parent is doubtful. The occurrence of two similar 
plants from the same sample would indicate that the parent was 
the direct product of a cross between two plants of which 0. arbo~ 
reum was the seed parent, but of which the pollen parent remsins 
doulitful. 

It is as yet impossible to state with certainty to what extent 
cross-fertilization takes place. The evidence so far obtained 
indicates that natural crossings occurs with sufficient frequency to 
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render it impossible to keep types pure when they are grown in 
the proximity of other types. During the present season the off- 
spnng — numbering nearly 2,000 — of 60 plants belonging to the 
two species, O. neglectum and O. tndicum, have been raised. A few 
only of these 60 plants have bred true. Without doubt, in 
certoin cases, the parent was itself impure. In other, and not a 
few oases, however, the variability was as certainly the direct 
result of natural crossing. 
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5. Note on the Shrine of Taunsa. 

By LiKtTTENANT'CoLONKL O. (\ pHiLLOTT, Secretary^ Board of 
Examiners. 


Thp following deH(!ripii<)ii of the important Shrine of ‘ Tiiunna 
Sharif,*’ in the district of Dera has been translated 

and ('.onsiderably abridged from a short manuscript-history of the 
shrine, written and sent to tho translator by Miy&n Mahmud, 
fffS^ih-zdda^ son of the late Fakhr^ 'L-AuUy(i^ Allah 

Bakh^h, who occupied the gaddt for about fifty-two years. Dur- 
ing his sajjflda-nishini^ the translator had the honour of being a 
guest of the shrine for a fortnight. Tliere was then accommoda- 
tion in the semis for some seven thousand pilgp'ims, for whom a 
staff of eight hundred lUngris or cooks was said to be employed. 
The history is written up to date. 


Taunsa SharIk. 


Foundation. 


Taansa Sharif lies in the district of Sanghar, about 45 miles 
. . north of Dera Ghazl and six miles 

Situation. the Indus. 

There is a tradition that once some king of Khurasan, on a 
^ „ visit to India, reached the site of Taunsa, 

Origin of Marne. tliere lost by death a certain pet 

peacock. To perpetuate its memory, be erected a monument over 
its tomb. The tomb has disappea.! ed, but the villsge that rose 
on its site was named, after the bird, Taunsa, a corruption of 
a peacock. Latterly, for the last century, the epithet 
* Sharif* has been added on account of sucred associations. 

There are two traditions regarding the origin of the village. 

According to one, some four hundred 
years ago, a pastoral tribe called Bhutto. 
or Jat resided in this spot. Later, another tiibe called Ohacha 
immigrated here from Bakhni in the Sulayman Range. When 
the latter tribe settled at Taunsa, a lady was at the head of the 
Bhuttos, and she married her son to a daughter of the chief of 
the Ohachas, and thus both tribes dwelt together, sharing the 
land. The second tradition is that the Ohachax were the original 
inhabitants, and that the Bhuttos subsequently settling near 
them, both intermarried. Though the village is of great anti- 
quity, it was, a century ago, no more than sn ordinary pastoral 
village. It consisted of but a few mud huts ; its primitive inhahL 
tants cultivated only common crops, wore a coarse kind of cloth, 
and subsisted chiefly on milk. 

In the middle of the 12tb century A.H,, there lived, in 
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Gurgoji, a village in the Tab^il of Bazar Musa ^^ayl, an 
Afghan tribe called Ja‘far DurSni. One 
of its members was Zakariya Khan. 
Like his brethren he was a oultivator and a herdsman. He 
was pious and hospitable. Though no richer than his fellow- 
villagers, he was regarded by all with respect, on account of his 
ancient family and high cliaracter. In the year 1188 A.H., he 
had one son, bom after three successive daughters. Mountain 
superstition has decided that such a child, locally styled tirikkil^ 
is inauspicious ; ho this fortunate infant was regarded with suspi- 
cion by the tribe, and the death of its father, shortly after its 
birth, confirmed their suspicions. 

As the child grew up, the signs of greatness appeared in his 
countenance; the tribe gradually changed its opinion, and local 
prophets began to j)redict groat things of his future. While this 
child was still in his honourable mother’s auspicious womb, 
a saintly boggni* canic to her threshold asking for alms. 
Knocking at the door, ho cried out, “ O mmat(*s of this house ! a 
great and perfect saint will bo born to you ; his foundations ai'o 
already laid. Numbers of God’s creatures will be benefited 
by his existence, bui I shall not live to see his day ; you should 
therefore bestow on me something now, out of bounty.” The 
beggar was rewai’ded, and in cour§o of time his prediction was 
verified. 

Another version is that an “ abstracted saint used to visit 
the mother of the infant during her pregnancy, jfcrcating her 
with unusual inspect. On being questioned as to the reason, he 
predicted that she would bear a noble child who would enlighten 
the Earth, from the East to the West. 

A third tradition states that in old days there were no 
barbers in these mountain villages, so the mountaineers had to 
shave each of her. When this sainted boy gprew up, a certain 
pious man used to come to shave him, exhibiting great affection ; 
but the boy used to flee from him. People asking the man the 
reason of his ill -requited service received the reply : “ This 
saint will say prayers over my corpse, and through his prayers 
1 shall attain salvation.” 

Years later the youth related ; “ Once, while returning from 
the Panjab, 1 hoard voices from behind a neighbouring mound. 
Fancying there were robbers, 1 proceeded with caution, but found 
the voices came from men of mj own tribe. I found the man who 
used to shave me lying dead. There was none to say prayers over 
the corpse, so 1 performed the burial service, and thus the m^n’s 
prophecy was fulfilled.” 

While this sainted youth was still a child, his father marched 
from this transient world for the mansions of Eternal Bliss. 

When about 12 years of age, according to local custom, he 
travelled to the villa^s of Sokar, Jhang, Taunsa and others, to 
study religion, spending some time at each place. As. the horse 
of his ambition could riot stop at the ordinary stages, he abandoned 
’his native place for Ko^ Mathau, situated about 80 miles from 
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Pera Ghazi ]vJ>an. This place was then a scat of learning. In it 
there dwelt a godly by name ‘Aqil Mnl^arnmad (Peace 
be on him), a of Hazrat yibla-yi-‘Alam, Muhdniwi, The 

yonlh heenme a piijiil of Quzl Muhammad ‘Ali, brother of the fiist- 
named Qa^i, nnd htudied under him for a year or two. During 
this pciiod this ‘‘ ’* or elder brother of the (jazi l^ftl^ibs 
went on a pilgrimage to Teh Sharif, on the opposite bank of the 
river, in the Native State of Bahawalporo, to visit tlie tomb of 
Makhdnni Ssyjsid tlrlal® M-Diii Bukhari. The Q&zi §aliib was 
ac'eompauieti by all hi.s pu]nl8 The Qa^/i^s predecessor had been 
desired by his religious teacher, Maiilana Fakhr'^ *d-Din of Delhi, to 
seajch for this youth When the youth came to him, the Qa?i at 
once recognised him, and, according to the instructions of his Pir, 
joyously made him hi^ disciple. The 3 ^oath spent six years in the 
studj’ of esoteric doctrines hdtinl)^ and within this short 

time attained a perfection, such as others have failed to obtain in a 
lifetime. Aftei* his teacher’s death, he left and settled at Taunsa, 
which place gradually rose to importance. This youth, who 
had received from his Pir the name of Muhammad Sulayman, 
will henceforward be styled the Khwaja 9ah>b. 

Ill the meantime the Khwaja Sahib had mairied. As soon 


Development. 


as he settled at Taunsa Sharif, the i Fi- 
lm bitants became secure from the inroads 


of tlic mountaineers, and men from all parts came in large num- 
bers to visit him. Disciples came to Jnrn, not only from the Pan^ 
jab, but from Hindustan, Baluchistan, Kashmir, Afghanistan, 
and from Persia and Arabia. During his prosperous days there 
was a great influx of learned Muslims. Through his efforts 
Madrasahs were established, to which si udents from distant parts 
resorted to study Arabic, Persian, tlie Ifadis, Tafsir and 
Learned men versed in Physics, Mathematics, Philosophy, and 
Medical Science, gathered together at Taunsa. The people of 
the Sanghaf District wei-e hopelessly ignorant and illiterate, but 
the Khwaja l^ahib made the district, especially Taunsa Sharif, a 
rival of Baghdad. Polite manners and rules of c<Midiict for civil 
life were taught to the people, who began to realize the difference 
between man and the lower animals. 


There were more than twenty teachers for teaching the 

BeUgiouB Teaching. hundreds of blind 

and seeing, — were turned out yearly. At 
this period all could at least read the Qur^an. 

Spiritual training taffiya-yi bS^ini) was studied, 

and ^ufis thronged to the spot. Zikr-iJali (audible prayers) and 
Zikr-t libaji (inaudible prayers) were practised, and at night the 
murmur of prayer and religious cries drowned all other sounds. 

At the beginning of his career, the Khwftja 9&hib lived a 
simple life, spending most of his time in solitude. Sometimes, for 
weeks at a time, none could obtain even a glimpse of hiiQ. 
However, after he attained the Perfect Life {TakmlUi SidQk), he 
used to hold something like a public assembly where all, from 
prince to beggar, were treated Vithuut distinction. 
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He opened a public: 

Public Library. 


; library and cjollectod many ancient 
books by known authorities. This 
library was the largest in India, next to 
the Royal Library. 


G real attention 

Practice of Cali- 
graphy. 


was paid to cjaligraphy. Many people 
earned their livelihood by this profes- 
sion. Qur^ans tiunscribed by Haji 
Muhammad were treasui ed in Kashmir, 


Persia, and Afghanistan, and C(>pic*s by him were sent as presents 
to high persojinges of Sindh, to Nawah Jiliawal Khan and other 
nobles, and even to the Emperor himself at Delhi. Though these 
manuscripts were necessardy not illuminated, still they fetched 
as much as a thousand rupees a copy. 


The chief source of livelihood was agricultui’o, the land 
Airr culture being iirigated by the perennial streams 

® " from the Sulayman Range. Some of 

the rich disciples of the Khwaja Satiib diverted the current of 
a nullah named ‘ Mudehur,’ and<jwing to this increased supply of 
water many jieople took to cultivation. 


For drinking purposes there was at 'J'aunsa but one well. 

Public Works could then afford to sink a well, 

which, in that district, had to bo unusu- 
ally deep. However, during the prosperous days of the Khwaja 
Sahib three new wells were sunk. 


Amongst the influential men who were disciples of the 
Khwaja Sahib was Muhammad Massu 
Masstl £^an. ^an, Baluch, of tho Nutkeuii tribe. 

Born in Mangrota, he was Governor of Sanghar, and practically 
an independent ruler under Ranjit Singh. It was owing to the 
influence of the Khwaja Sa^ih, that Muhammad Massu Kban earned 
the reputation of being a rival of Nosherwan and Hatim. Under 
instructions from the Owaja Massu Kban undertook many 

public works of benefit, such as the construction of irrigation - 
canals, hands, etc. This chief, who lived at a distance of three 
miles from the Khwaja’s village, used to visit him every alternate 
day, and kept permanently in the village one Shay^ Muham- 
rasid Yar, as his representative, who used also to superintend the 
alms-kitchen {langav). 


Mttssu Khan, Baluch, was succeeded by his grandson 
A t j Muhammad AH‘ad ^aii. At first the 
• chief sought and followed the KKwa- 

‘ j a ^abib's advice, and all went smooth- 

ly; but, shoifly, the chi^f fell under the infiuence of irres- 


ponsiblo and unprincipled cn, and by their advice he, One by one, 
dismissed his old officers. The Khwaja ^abih reasoned with him 
in yoiin. The result of his imprudence was that the new chief was 
twice imprisoned and ended his days like a common man. His 
dMcendants, still living, are poor and common people. Ranjit 
Singh sent to the £^waja ^abib, through Diwan Sanwal Mai, the 
^ubadar of Multan, some valuable presents as a token of esteem. 
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This Governor with ins won, >fDlraj, bocame devoted followers of 
the Kh wajti 

Nawab Bhawal Kbaii ITT and his family wore also amoi^st 
— the diflriplGR of the Kiiwaia ^ahib. The 

Hswftb BhSwal Bban him a jn-gir for 

’ (he extension of the langar \ but tlie 

I^waja Sahib for certam U‘asonK declined. The Nawab then nano 
tinned a moiu^y ^rant for the Tnaintciianec ol tlie lanyoiy and fixed 
allowances for those oounei‘(e<l with the langur as well as for the 
needy, and there are stui some who are recipients from this 

fund. 

Shah Shuja* Duraui once came (o the liJjwaja $ahib request- 
avfiu him to supi)licate the Deity on his 

ShSh Shuja‘ Duranl. , b.., ‘.L l.o could noW,on«eal 

his royal arrogance in his speech and as liis ]>lans wore iiotforthe 
public good, he had to i*oturn unsuccessful. 

The Multani Pathans, who were tlien rulers of Dera Tsmail 

MultSni Pathana. vsere all disciples of the Kbwaja 

9 ahib ; and the Khwaja ^ahib was ever a 
loyal subject tc the Government of the time. During the Sikh 
rule, he did nothing to oifend, and tlie (lovernors treated him well. 
When, with a view to curb the increasing influence of 
Mulrftj, the British attacked Multan, the Patlian ruler of Dora 
Isma^il Hban Rough I the Khwaja Sahil/s adviee. lie was 
counselled to obey the British and to send his men against 
Multan, which counsel ho was wise enough to follow. From that 
time forward, the Pathans of Dera lsma‘il Stan have remained 
well disposed to the British Government, and i-eady to help when- 
ever necessary. The just Government repaid their services at 
Multan by granting them j^girsy which are still enjoyed by their 
descendants. The Wahhabis of Delhi raised an ’army for a jihdd 
against the Sikhs, and collected in numbers near Peshawar, inviting 
the Stwaja Sahib to join them ; but he declined to war against 
his rulers.* His desire was jieace and education. 

The ^^^waja l^ahib liveil a very simple life, dwelling in 
a mud-hut. His dress and diet was as simple as possible, and 
all mone 3 ^ received in presents was distributed in charity. His 
talents and energy were solely devoted to the public good. As 
death is the lot of all, the Khwaja foil ill ; and in spite of all 
the efforts of .^uda YSr Khan, the pliysiciau of Naw&b 
Bhawal IQ^an, and of costly medicines sent by the Nawab him- 
self, he breathed his last on Thursday before day-break — 
“Verily to God do we belong; verily to Him do we return” 
and found a habitation in the highest heaven. He was 
so studiously observant of prayers and fasts, that, on the night 
of his death, he said his Hshd prayer several times and died while 
praying. So loved and respected was he by all, that even Hindu 

1 Mannat murdd mdngTid. 

* By Dellti Wahhabis, the author meaua those Wahhabis of Patna and else- 
where that had settled amongst the Papthns across the border. Their leader 

8ayyid Ahmad of Bai Bnreli The British took the side of Ranjit Singh. 
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ladies mourned his death. It would fill a volume to detail all 
the miracles performed by him ; but to draw down a blessing oU 
my head 1 will mention one or two. 

No famine visited this bare and rninless country durinjj his life- 
. time for when there was fear of drought, 

■ he directed the people to pray for rain at 

the tombs of cei’tain saints, and their prayers always received 
an immediate answer. So efficncious were his prayers, espe- 
cially in this respect, that ho was styled Menh-vasti^orQ^ or the 
** Rain-bringor.’* Once in the month of Snvan (July and August), 
when the river Indu*^ was in deep flood, his qfijila wished to cross, 
but the Governor had impressed all the boats for Government 
purposes. 'Phe Khwaja rciriarked that the river was occasionally 
fordable and he directed the qtifila to try. All plunged into the 
water, which at once became kiiee-doe|). Whenthegd/i^a had crossed 
in safety, the river again rose to iis former level. The writer has 
heard this fact from }»ersoiiK who were of the ])ai1y and whose evi- 
dence cannot be disbelieved ; it is also corroborated by contempo- 
rary wi*i tings. LalKliaii, nies(‘condHon of Massu Khan, Baluch, was 
a high-handed tyrant and iin]»riKoned certain respectable men of the 
Khosa tribe in the village of “ MiG/' about25 miles south of Taunsa, 
moaning to kill them. Some people came to the Khwaja Sahib 
to pray for tbeir delivery, and he himself started to plead for them. 
On hearing of bis coming, the ignoble chief put the prisoners to 
death. On I’eceiving the news, the lOiw&ja returned exclaiming, 
“Cursed be Lai, ill-deserving the name ; his name shall die.” 
When Jjal Khan heard this, ho raised his arm and cried out, 
“ Hazrat &tih{b, mujhe handftq mar^drve !” After this there was 
fighting between .the Khosas and Nutkanis, and Lai Khan was 
wounded. When being borne off the field in a duH^ be was con- 
tinually hit in the very hand be had defiantly raised against the 
Etwaja, 

The Khwaja Sahib bad three sons w^ho died during their 
father’s life-time. The eldest, Gul Mu- 
hnnimad, left two sons ; Ebwaja Allah 
Bakhsh, who succeeded his grandfather, 
and Miyan Kliayr Muhammad, who became a maj fUh saint of the 
highest order : all his prayers were heard. 

l^wa ja Allah Bakhsh succeeded his grandfather at the age 
of 27, and crowned the improvements 
started by the former. It was during the 
time of this ‘ Pride of Saints * 

Auliyn^) that Taunsa became Taunsa Sharif. The number of schools 
was doubled. The pecuniary condition of the langar improved 
greatly, and meat and vegetables were added to the ordinary 
bread-ration doled out to the students and the poor. Special 
arrangements, too, were made for the accommodation of pilgrims. 

Besides being a saint, a mystic, and a seer, Kh waja Allah 
Ba^sh was also a skilled physician. He was too, by nature, a 
great organizer. His disciples were innumerable. They (^me 
from Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and Arabia, to gain their ‘ objects.* 


Sons of the Khwaja 
Sahib. 


Khwaja Allah 
Bakhsh. 
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The first thinp he diH was to settle the acooiiiite of the langar. 
He had all sums duo to the shop people transferred to his private 
account and ^nidualiy paid tlioin in full. He then, at the cost 
of a'lakh-and-a-qnaiter built a over the old l£liW&ja, the 

cost beiri^ partially defrayed by Nawab Bhavvnl Khan. The tomb 
of the {elder Khwaja is very fine. Though built only of biick, it 
surpasses stone, both in beauty of structure and durability. In 
the north >ind south of the are two 

nnsupported by pillars, wliieh. on account of their dimensions, are 
cousidotvd triumphs of t'lijij^ineering skill. On ibeir east and west 
sides are domed verandahs. 

The income from presents was chiefly spent on improving the 
langur- kh^na. Once, during a famine, the y^oung Khwaja ftaljib daily 
distributed largo qinnttities of food to thousands of starving 
poor. Crowds of the hill tribes Hwai mod to Taunsa for relief. As 
his charity tended to mak(‘ its recipients idle, the Fakh^'* 
AuliySi^ commenced building and made all tlie poor work, except 
students and faqirs. 

Ouring the short jienod of his life, five buildings were erected, 
wells were sunk, carpet man ufai‘ tori es were established, and even 
gla.ss-lamps were* made. Artisans settled in Taunsa, and, as it 
were, a new epoch of civilization dawned on that favoured spot. 

He also encouraged agriculture, and it was through his influence 
that the Sanghar canal wap repaired. He further built an embank- 
ment to safeguard the town against inundation, half the cost 
being defrayed by him, and lialf by the British Governni(*nt. 

Ho succeeded in preseiwing peace amongst the hill tribes 
round, who, under his guidance, became peacable artisanH. He was 
a loyal subject to the British. During the great mutiny of 1857, 
a force composed of his Afghan and Balfudi disciples took part in 
the siege of Delhi The British Government showed their recogni- 
tion of hia services, and the Viceroy, when making a tour in the dis- • 
trict, paid a visit to him at his own residence. When Lord North- 
brook visited the Dargah, he expressed h desire to bestow a jH-gir 
on the Fakbr^ 'l-AuUy/i^, ^>ho, however, was then absent on a 
pilgrimage to Ajraere, and so the matter fell through. Later, when 
the Lieutenant- Go vemoi . Sir D. Fitzpatrick, visited the place, the 
Fakhr* ^l-AuliyA^ was exempted from appearing as a witness in law- 
courts, ns bis enemies, in spite, used needlessly to enter his name 
as a witness, and by causing him to be snmmoned as such, lower 
his dignity in the eyes of outsiders. At the same time his camels 
were exempted from heg/ir. 

Three classes, chiefly Afghans, used to come to the langar- 
kkHna, First, lich men as guests. Second, religions mendicants. 
Third, small merchants who nsedtotari'y a month or two on their way 
to Hindustan. Learned men from Hazarab, Rawalpindi, Shah pur, 
and Jheelum, also visited or settled at Taunsa. Population and 
trade neatly increased. The Fakhr^’' 'l-Auliy^^ used, annually, to 
visit Mah&r Sharif iu Bhawalpore, the burial place of his Vddd^ Pir. 
He also, every alternate year, visited PakPatan, on the occasion of 
the *Ur$ of Hofrat BMk Qanj-i Shakar. On these oocasions he used 
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to take with him a large number of the residents of Taunsa, for 
the development of trade. He also visited the holy shrines at 
Delhi, Ajmero, Allahabad, Ahmadabad, and Aurangabad, taking 
with him men from Tauiisa, who thus acquired the arts of archi- 
tecture, painting, stone-cutting, carving, caligraphy, and tailor- 
ing, etc. The art of glazing earthenware was learnt and practised 
in Taunsa. He also, at his own expense, sent a man to Hindustan 
to learn clock-making. Returning to Taunsa, this artizan made 
the town clock there, the sound of which can be heard for miles 
round. All the machinery and materials of this clock were made 
at Taunsa itself, and European visitors have often remarked on 
the excellence of the workmanship. The same artizan also made 
many watches, which were sent out as presents. He is now 
engaged in making a town clock at Pak Pa^an, for the tomb of the 
Baba Sahib. 

In 1881, or 1882, the Fakhr^ 7 Aidiyn^ went on the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Hundreds of his followers accompanied him on the Hajj 
and took with them merchandise on which they made a good profit. 

The mosque of the old lOiwaja’s time was improved and 
made t.o give ample accommodation to the numerous travellers. 
A marble dome over the mosque was erected at a cost of 
seventy-five thousand rupees. By this, the shrine was beautified, 
and the poor also provided with work. 

The Fakhr'^ ^l-AuHyd^ died in 1319 A.H. at the advanced 
age of 80. Even on his death-bed he 
continued lo impart religious teachings 
to hiH descendautb and disciples. ( “Verily from God we come ; 
verily to Him do wo return.” ) He ever tried to keep the peace 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. The day of the 
FaUhr^ "l-AulnjU^'s death was to the people of Taunsa as the 
Hay of ResuiTection. The Government courts and schools were 
closed ; Hindus and Muhammadans shut their shops ; there was 


a general mourning in the town. He was buried in the Rawza 
by the side of his sainted grandfather, and a world-illumin- 
ating sun disappeared from the ken of mankind. 

The Fakh^"' 'l-Auliya^ left two sons. The eldest Sbwftja 

Muhammad Mus^, aged 50, suc- 
ceeded him, and the youngest iSazrat 


Muhammad Sa^in became his right hand. Though the gaddi was 
the right of the elder, the TauLiyat * of the Masjid and the KliSnqfth 
were divided equally between the two brothers, according to the will 
of the deceased. Hafiz Muhammad Mus^ died five years later, in 
the month of 'l-lfijjah, in 1324 A.H. Though no progress 
was made in his time, still there was no decRne. His son. 


Miyan Hamid, aged 31, succeeded to the gaddh Ma^dum- 
z&da Hazrat Miyan Mahmud Sahib continued to act as minister. 
Though Miyan Mahmud S&hlh did not succeed to the gadd^y 
he is said to be regarded as the real successor in spiritual matters* 
Most of the traders and shop people of Taunsa Sharif ore 


I Management of mosques, shrines or holy places. 
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Hindus, thouf^b tlu'i ar<^ a fovi Muhammadan merchantfl. The 
_ ii'ade of the town extends to Karachi, 

rraae. ilombny, Lahoi'e, Mnltan, and Perft 

Ism&Hl Khan. Salt, wr. ricv, fotton, iron, and cloths, are the 
chief articles of ini}H»it , while food-graiiis (especially mustard 
seed), embroidered aliocs, and combs of kOJifl wood are exported. 


Two *LV#f or Allns^ 

Mrd# or Anniveraa- 
riee. 

in conimemoratjon of 


/•aarics are held — one in the month of Safar 
from the lat to the 18th, and the other 
in the month Jumdda H-Awwal^ from 
the 27Ui to the 29th. The former is 
tin death of the old Khwaja People 
attend from a distance, many as traders, hut more as pilgrims, 
A sacred singing pai ty {onajJia-i-mmrf" , hold, and ex])oits are re- 
warded. In this, flic wliolo of the Qur^an is first read aloud 
( Khaim- i- Our^dn) and then the QaiowfUs sing their saiTod 
The second is held witli even greater jKimp. 

The chief jdaces of interest in Taunsa are the JQ^Onqdh 

Kaoea of Importance. 

lower, the Shis-Mahall, the mosque, the 
Qovernment h.iildings, i,e , the Tahsll, the Police station, the 
Hospital, the Post Office, and the Middle English School. 


^B^EALOGICAL TABLE. 
Gazrat-i-I^waja Muhammad Sulayman. 
(died 1267 A H ) 


r 


Miya^ Darweeh 
Muhammad, 
(died 1280 A.H.) 


I 

Khwtia 

Gul Mut^ammad 
(died 1860 A.U ) 


~ 1 
Miyari ‘Abd* 
SSt^ib. 


lUb 


Miyan Kharr Mul^ammad $abib 
(died 1811 A H.) 


Miyan Abd^-r-Rabman, 
(living). 

r 


Miyin Gul Mul^ammad 
(living). 


IJazrat-i-Pa^r® ’1-Auliya* Khwnia 
AlA Bal^sh 9uhib, 

(died 1319 AH.) 

'1 


llafrat'i Hafii Muf^ 

9&hib, 

(died 1824 A U.) 


I 


I 

Hagrat-j.ghwain 
Mahmud S&^ib, 
(living). 


r 

Miyip 

l[jlimid 

9&bib, 

(living). 


I 

Miya^ Ghu- 
lam Zakariyn 
$ibib 
(living). 


■ 1 
Miyin 
‘Abd« »llah. 
(living) 


l^afrat-i-Miyln 
Abmad Babib, 
(living). 


Hazrat-i-Kiiwata 
Ahmad SAhib, 
(died 1297 A H ) 


H azrat-i-Ghnlam 
Farid 9ibib, 
(living). 
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Tho Monthly (lt*nerul of the lety wjih held on 

Wednesday, tho Ist Junuiiry, 19()K, at 6-.S0 i‘.M. 

G. Tuibau'i, Esg., Pli.l)., C.T.K., Vice-President, in tl>e 
chair. 

The lollowin^ members weie present — 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. 1. H. BurVill, Mr. P. Doxt^ , Major 
W. D Hayward, J M.S., Dr. M. M Masoom, Lient.- Colonel 1). C. 
Phillott. 

The minutes ol the last meeting wore i*ead and oontirmed. 

The following six (‘andidates were l>allottt'd for as Or’dinar> 
M embers • — 

liahu Suip-,(i Chandra Ghntak, M.A., Deputy Magistrate, 
Eastern Bengal and Assaiu, Dacca, proposed by Pandit Yogesa 
Chandra SasU’i-bankhyai atna- Vedatirt ha, seconded by Maliarnaho- 
padhyaya Satisli Chandra VidyahhuKana ; Oajdain I. M 
Poolty L.A., Allaliahad, pi'oposed by Licut-Colonel D C. Phillott, 
seconded by Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Buclianan, I.M.S. ; Mr.A.N, 
Moherly^ I.C.S., Sambalpur, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale. second- 
ed by Captain R. E Lloyd, IMS.: Dr. H, M. Crak<\ Plague 
Medical Officer, Calcutta, pi'oposed by Major L. Rogers, 
I.M.S., seconded by Dr, W. C. Hossack ; Lieut.- Colonel H. W . 
PiLyrtm, M.B., F.R.C.S., I M.S., Surgeon Superintendent, Presi- 
dency General Hospital, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., 
seconded by Mr. T. H Holland; and Asaihtant- Surgeon Upend) a 
Nath Brahmachdrt^ 1st Physician, Campbell Hospital, proposed by 
Lieut.-Colonel G. F. A. Harris, I.M S., seconded by Major L. 
Rogers, l.M.S. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Society was held on Wednes- 
day, the 8th January, 1908, at 9-15 p.m. 

G. Thibadt, Esq., Ph.D., C.I.E., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. N, Annandale, Mr, I. H. Burkill, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. 
W. W. K. Page, Rev. A H. Phillips, Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, 
Maulvie Abdus Salam, Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Samkliya- 
ratna-Vedatirtha, Pandit Umapati Dntta Shaima, Mahamaho- 
padhaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, and Rev. A. W. Young. 

Fifty-eight presentations were announced. 

The General Secreta^ announced that Pandit Rajendra 
Nath Vidyabhusana and Pandit Promatha Nath Tarkabhusana 
had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 
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Tho GeTiei*al Secretary reported the death of Sayid Abdal 
Alim, an Ordinary Member of tho Society. 

The Chairman announced : — 

1. That he has received two essays in competition for the 
Elliott Prize for Scioutiiic Research for the year 1907. 

2. That Babu Parmeahwai* Narain Mahatha and Babu 
Bhupendra Sri Ghosh being largely in arreais of their subscrip- 
tions have been declared defaulters, and that their names will be 
suspended in tho Meeting Hoorn in accordance with Rule 38. 

3. That the elections of Mr. S. Khnda Baksh, Mr. T. K. 
Ghosh, Babu Satyendra Nath Bhadra and Mifis Mary Corbitt, 
have become null and void under Rule 9, as they have not paid 
their admission fees. 

4. That he has received a circular from the National 
Museum of Natural History of Paris, asking for subscriptions to 
the memory of A. Tjamarck, in order to erect a statue in his 
memory, and that the Council invites members to subscribe. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Treasurer. 

5. That Captain R. E. Lloyd. 1 M.S., carried on tho duties 
of the Anthropological Secretary For three months, and that Dr. N. 
Annandale resumed the duties on his return 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Descriptions of a Jam-i-chihil kalTd such as that described 
in Lane^s Modern Egyptians, page 254 — By Li kltt.-Colonbl D. C. 
PlTlLLOTT, Secretary, Boaul of Examiners. 

This paper has been published in the Journal foi* December 

1907. 

2. Note on a Persian Charm to be used on first seeing the New 
Moon. — By M. K. SiiiiiAZi. Communicated by the Philological Secre- 
tary. 

3. Sinhalese HistoncaJ Documents and the Maurya Inscription 
of Sarnath. — By H. C. Norman. 

4. The BabUrnnma Fragments. — By H. Beveridge. 

This pajier will be published in a Rubseqneut number of the 
Journal. 

5. The Shrine ofTaunsa. — By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, 
Secretary, Board of Examiners. 

6. Note on Indian Mathematics, II. — Ary ibhatu.^^By G. R. 
Kaye. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

7. _ Studies in the Experimental Breeding of the Indian Cottons, 
— an introductory Note. — By H. Martin-Leake 
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Tlif* Adjovinied of the Medical Section waa held at 

fh4' So('iet\ K Hooni^ on VVedn^'sday, .lanuary 1908, at 9-15 

I'.M. 

liiM i.'Coionki ti K. A. IUrrir, I.M.S., in the chair. 

TIm’ following inmilxos were present: — 
l)» Adrian Caddy, Dr. Arnold Caddy, (Japtain F P. (Vinuor, 
I.M.S, Dr H M. ('’ Jike, Lieut. Col. F. J. Drury, T.M.8 , Dr. 0. M. 
Fakin>. D^. H. Finck, Dr. 11 0. Garth, Dr. W. 0. Hossack, Dr K. A. 
HoiifternHii, l)i W. W Kennedy, C'aptain M. Mackelvie. I.M.S. , 
Major J. Mulvany, I.M.S., Captain J. G. P. Murray, I M S., Major 
F O'Kineuly, l.M S., Dr. J. K. Panioty, Dr. T. F. Pearse, Lieut. 
A. D. White. I.M.S. . and Major L Ko^^ers, l.M S., Honorary 
Soil etary 

Visitors — Dr (K (>. Chatterjee, Dr. H. C. M. Dou^dns, Dr 
C. H. Filmes, Dr. Faulkner, Dr S. B. Ghosh, Lieut. G. H. Richard, 
K. \.M C , Captain G. B. Riddick, R.A M.C. 

'Phe niinntes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A specimen of imperforate anus in a child >\a8 shown by 
( 'aptalii Coimoi , I.M.S, 

The lolloping papei* was read , — 

Tin* V^alue of the l])ecacuanha in tlie treatment of Tropical 
Hepatitis and the pievoution of Liver Abscess.” -By Captain J. 
(i Murray, I.M.S (with lantern slides). 

\ ^ 00(1 iliscuRsion followed in which the followinvr joined . 
Lieut. -Co] Hams, Dr. Arnold Caddy, Major O’Kinealy, Lieut -Col. 
Drury, Major Rogers Captain Murray replied. 

Di (i. C C hatter jee’s paper “ On a new test for the dilferen- 
tiation i)t the Bacjlli of Typhoid Group” was postponed until the 
next nieetintr for want of time 
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PRIVILBOBS OP ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

(a) To be present and rote at all General Meetings, which 
are held on the first Wednesday in each month except 
in September and October* 

(5) To propose and second candidate^ for Ordinary Member* 
ship. * 

(c) To introdnoe visitors at the Ordinaiy General Meetings 

^fiA to the grounds and public roonts of the Society 
during the hours they are open to members. 

(d) To have personal access to the Libraqr and other public 

tooms of the Society) and to examine its coUeotions* 

( 0 ) To teke ont boohS) plates and mennecripti from tiis 
Library. 

(/) To receive grans^ of tbe /eared mtd fromdingM 
and Jfemo^i of the Society* 

(p) To fiU uy ofice in.the Society dn b^ dnty eleetei 
thereto. 
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6. A Shott N >r» **n the Q^dam Rasul Bn Idlni^ at 
Balasorc 

^ VI N1 \ P ^ If m 7 M I fi 1 It 

' 1 / 


^ » V I I » s (i I 1 f V I I \ I rntorniM 

»ioii IS t) \\j,n h I }{ , H biiiMi ^ it Hill IK u \ l^ t uili 
Hut it" I iiuliii ( 1 ) 1 ) \ « I \^iih thi ol 

Navvali \Itiliirii?j I I I I K Um I t (roMinn m 1 ( >r imma, utui 

'>(jii nl \ ivsa'* ii I III M uliiitiituK I K lian N.iw all i»i Vico 

I oy ot Im _ 1 1 Ik t ) I I t »i I t *»♦ N* I )H I (]tiai 14 I >t 

\ lit » i/lii f • 1 1 * 11 \ 

1 li ‘v • M I j»> t P< I 1 1 II ^ f tm / \\ hii 1) It ih|k tolottl , II 

IIIIU IIM )l"l ft * flu ill \l t l| till Iwilicf. I I I vitlKtil III C|UCM 

^l(»I) pill} Ji t ti liivi liitn /luiitcd !•» N luuii Miilt»<irniiiud I inn 

1 1 it 1 1 1 I 1 ilioM , ail I Is (I iti <1 J H II Sli iv^ 1 1 1 1 {7^ \ III If 

yoai win < j'k p in U t< 17 10 \ i) h tin m mtd Niiwali 

MtihiTiiiiiKl 1 t| Ki u 1 itittts f t’t \itnl ( (in Ihuiioa 

<^aiiii I ^ >s ni i*(i„ limit S»>niiit S n iv}n |{ i mniti im luili d in 
('iiakla Hiihisdit (*dit i<i)oiiini,.C t lOli uf thi Ptm incMwii 

Helical til it 111 liji ^1 iiift I /lit// K <*l ilidut do hittm, 12 m.<in« nut 
if Ins puiilitsi i liiTi Is III Kaklm Putin Ki m )i Kim Imidn 
Maiizas Halial, litiiiliH), iSaliptl cti t mi tan (inii t miiai ii s t r>ii 
lucted v\itli ill* idnrii liasii! luiddm^ fm dm pi i f< rriimrctif 
iht II 1 1 ‘•JM cti\ 1 dut u s 

'I'lic i( isdi 1 iduiii Hasiil Itiiildiii^ ih <pt iiti an^ml ir tn nhapi 
ind IS Kind tn I dM»i ^ m m-i • Mm d. Tin m aii Inin it i w a^ t nuriiH 
intended in dlni d hIk it« i i M iv i ll» i s , I v\ o of IIk*-! still Kinaii 
whilst two otliti^ ha^i i nnnldi d doaii Tin aicliw ly nt tlii 

jjateway is taiil\ mi[iosii t/ and Imni tl « (j’liti a-i} iiiiim!i }>aved 
stiaigtit putlnvay to tin ndiiinj imlisini Mnif uimn; tin a^tiial 
Qadaiii Kasul liuildnij; ind tie inoMpii atlarlHd linn to ()i 
both sides nt the [aiscd patlivs i} , in loi im i ila\H, n Mowi i }^atd<ii 
existed A sP)iie-pa\ ed icmi nir oi w im » .iIko i xisth liiaai* 
tual Qadani llasiil huilihin; (onluris tin t >o1 nmiks or» a Hton* 
slaU) ot the Miilitininiu ian Pif»}dMt and of Ins r 'nijiaiiioii. All 
111 frtint of 111 ! hiiildiiiL^ tbeie is i, laistd loiiitvanl Mintainin^ oit 
nue Hido a small mosque, and on tin otbii tin Mmisoleuni of 
Xawab Sayed llabihullali Khan, a past (in\nnru of OrisaA 

A full ac'coiiiii of Mil Habtl» Hurnutiied Nawah Halubullah 
l\^An (a pant Governor of Oiissa in the days of Nawlib All 
Vardi iOian ) ik ^iven in the Siei ul-Miitakhei in and also m the 
Riyaa-us Sdatm. He was it man of c^fiacity, icHourcefuloefth 
iiid enei Ho snlidaed and conqiieiod the old Hindu Kin^om 
T TipiMjiah, whilst scrying at l>mca as f>iwaii of Miii’shid Quii 
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tQiAn ] I ('>'Ofi.in-law of NawftI) Bhiija ud-d»n ) (See my TreuR , Ri- 
yas UN snlmiii, pp .{**1 miil ^1*2 ) Hu cnnie with hiR old mantoi 
intliUHtirn* •»|Miritv tr» Cuttaclc, » hen the iittei HUctutciec) Nawnb 
Muhaiiiin'd 'la4|i 4iiiaii hh (i(»v 1 1 iim| oi I^a7im of On-Ra, and vi^or* 
011*^1) adiiMiiiHtuiud the Pioxinru of OiiR^a I )iHReii^in' 8, h<>w- 
evri, hio^u otft butwMii Nawiib All Vaidi l^han (Nawali of 
and Mu niahlt.i, Muislnd Quli |ii an I] ( Na/iiu 

Ilf OiiHHa;, ( iilnuiKitin^ in a liatifu at Hal isoie, in wlmdi tlio 
lattui w tH d( Inati d, and, in rN>nMH|in ix < , had lo Hue fi >m 0i ihhb to 
tin* 1) ikiiin Mil llni>ihno^\ t* Hid v i d to a\ on^e the <]« f« at of hiH 
ohl in>hi4M, and, with iIuh obpct in vitw, took a rouiKe which 
rvuntiitiilv |no\id snuid«l and hI oil hi^lilid Hu flm ^ huiiRulf 
into thi III iiiH of till Mat lat a f i< i h aiU is ot Hoiai, hioa*in* tiiuir 
puidu till id and plidos |liui,and !< d thuni to in\ adi^ and h iiry 
tu|ieatudl\ ih fan |H<tiuKUHtd OiinKUHiid Hi n al f« i a | ei lod of 
Ion xuniH In th i d a paui v\ uh pu i hi d np hi two* n Nawah 
All V'liidi Kjjtin >uid tin M ilu itui- aid, nndti iIh tui iiih, llahih* 
ullali Ivh ''< hi aim (in (iiixuiiiii t O is^a (nnniinally midui 
Naa ih \ll \ al U lint ai(nad\ lUidi i tin Mali atlaa) H ihlb- 
uIIhIi*s tin III ph XMiN nIi 1 I id, I" id Mt* h iiiain|liN in pnud 
h\ Mill h luinoilliN innti i ^ III ai)\ an In \^a'* so m ft i iii\ited 
t I a fuiiHl hi I In M tliiall i li nil i i n p •.nil ot Ua|^ n|l lOmiiHla), 
vstodnlmt s( I ipli to til a< h(Moiisl\ muidii I im old ^ ude, liieud 
and pitihnopin i ' 

I sh ud aid Ihm Nawah M diaiiiin id riiip Kbiin, who ©n- 
ilowi d laiL’i ]|| >p< (n^ oi I Mini (ti Ml witli i In HiIUikok Q idaill 
Iniildi ipf Old w li > m fopdailv ^upposud to he iih foundur, 
hea b I nd not Inn hit in tin C^adani JiaHiil ii'uilin^ot ('uttaok 

F' u foiliMMiiL niMiiipti, no ints on a Hhih affixed lo the Mui- 
Moleiirn III ^ii> id H dnlhilliili Kiian in the H.iiiiHuru Qadiim Rasnl 
huihiin^ 

it aJUi ohji 

Mid f AfAtj y rjW 9 ^ 

TiOHylattnu oj in^^cnptton 

* Death of S\ed llahihullah fQ^an (on w bom be peace D, son ot 
Svcd Ahnnid ShuKtun on J4^li Sliuwal 1165 Hijri.* [Afote. — A.H 
1165 COM ^iiondM tn* A D 1755.] 

Ill oonidiidiM^ thiA ahoit note 1 mav mention that, wliiUt at 
BaIrh I oidm id the RMiinath tic iiitcn‘st of the then Co lei*b»r, 
Mr. Ftfeitoi ICS, i* legard to the runoxation nf thin old hie- 
tome bull Itnif but, bufoiM the no»k of I'epair and renovation 
«a« miiiioh lud Uith Mi K$fur^*n and mvaelf left the di*<tnrt. 
Mny I, tbeitdoro, cimimend the aub|ei t of its repaii to the Direc- 
tor of Arc* neology in IVeniral, im ihiH binIdirKr, like the Qadam 
RiaRttI bniidtug h* Cattack, deavr^es to be tieated as a histone 
lniid*|Dai'k id Ori8i4. 



7. Fat of the Hlmalavan Bear -f rnun forquafun^ Wagoner. 

My I)*\ II* H<nM y I 

iru i-'** i a* « )o for 

yKixr^ in KiintjM v' fun it I i*^ lii«n iMtnl »in h poniiidif foi tin* i'air 
Iht aiti'le li \%oviM h 1 <i III fliM ti iM iiaiitf ih <*}iM‘tly rnhiio of noimal 
ami M*uo*ful*U turn \Nitliout lito »iiv < onnoot ton witfi tho n«*i»ne 
fiHM iv. *n 1 mi 111 Ixmii’h ta ih soiijriii aficn tot it-* siipjiimi d ni«*cli- 
riinil |u and im un ai f it t ♦>! fonmn i < t*, f koitl in tha 

b«7ai*H tif NoHio'in India 4 ind i»\ t-lnlvaiiH m hill »-lntn»oM \ 
Nainp V i)\ tilt* lat otitnin to n Kaiiirni win* nIiowii at llio l^nninb 
Kti liiltition in KalmM in anti a Hpnt h n n tioin lh« Kiliiuuiii 

HiIIh \\*is -ent tt) ill t lam l<\hihitjon m IH.Sd 

'rin fat of tlnKainriiil i-* tM « aKionalh itltiTitf to liy fiuvtdlcilM 
|)i A L. \daiii- 11 lul^ifuj's o! u Sofvrah'^t m Intlt t. K'linbui ifh, 
lhti7 ) a limit M to t lit f i[>t iiM ttl .1 la ai in K U' linnr ant) 1 1 (M'oliof t loiiof 
n ( on**idtn aldn <|iniril iM <d (rn-imt* l)t*ob*-( I‘v(m) that tin* exfrrnal f*il 
was al^^f(^a picietifd to that • f tin* int#inu) purta It waH noln'Otf 
tint th« tat (lom tlin m»*/'io* oftlinkidino had a Hti onf( hm»*ll of 
ai nio wlm )i tin -slokai ih aaul no lohumt^ xmmiIcI mniovi*. In the 
l)iurif vj an fn I un OJJirsr (Irttlh) it ih ntited that the rnrctia© 
of Olio liinnial Hf[oi*diHl Hevenil ImiUIon ol ^toano whitdi iho lacliee 
found '«*rv acccptahlo ” 

'llief d iH oHHili ivhncal hy heatniir tin* fatty tiHHue in a rani- 
dron, HH in tN'ndrnn^ laid from tin* Iraf of a piju*, and Htiiiining 
while hot thioii^^h a < h>tl Aiiothvi nn‘(hod ih t » • ut up the tia* 
Hiie into long HtripH, pliu*e thrm in a hotth* till fnlh cMt'k ih'wn and 
ke(>p III the Him 'I'ln* fat niidte and i men to thr Mi]t’ra4*0 hkt' an 
oil, when it may hr de* anted At ordinary iem{M»nif niea it ia 
alniOHt uintr in colour and tirailv mdid. *m f^reaar ia burnt in 

lampH hy the i*oor and la iiHi*fl for rleatnn^ but it la moat 

appr»riatrd nn*dn innlly aa (tri rinollicmt in i heiiinatiatn, and aa a 
healing appliratmii to woundn briioea ami KoreH. 

The onl\ avtnhihlc HiiMlyioa of l>«*ar'M fat la one found in an 
article on Some ontiouH nila '* hy L F Kehlrr and G# R. Panooaei 
[Proc Amer. Pha»m Ami. { 50, 3^2]. It ia deaenbed an a 

pale \ttlfow. aorni-oiMKpn*, oily liquid at Hnnimer hi*Ht, hot H«‘lidi66a 
in cold weather, hauiijr « pecnalnr o< lour and a bland taate. It 
coognaled at 9M' and had a aperiHi gravity of 0*913 at 15^ It 
bad an acid number of 3 33, a aapmiHcatiou number equal in 2^1 4, 
and an iodine 6gare of 80 4-3. Tliia fat wan obtBined fiom the 
lOack hear of the United BUUmi, but the cinnamon and grizslj 
beam often funtinh the greaHe. 

The two Bafiip1eH---aiia1yM»fi of which are recorded in the prefent 
papiw— were <»btoit.ed from Mnaaodie, in the Unned ProTtnew 
No, 1 wae purohaaed in the Landour basar, and No. 2 waa separated 
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by etlier from a small quantity of genuine, though partly deoompoa- 
ing, adipose tissue Rup]>lied hy a shikari. The fat is locally known 
as Balu^h -rherhre^ and is obtained fi-om the Himalayan black bear 
(UtiuM tor</wtfw). Both samples had a yellowish-white colour, a 
rancid odour, and n soft, giiinnlar and consistence at 21® C, 

(09*8' K). 

The following constants were obtained : — 


No. 1. No. 2. 

HuecMtic gravity at 5(» ... ‘901.‘l *9007 

Melting iioint ... 37*5*' 34*r>® 

Acid value ... ... 13*8 83' 19 

Saponification value ... 208*8 204*25 

Iodine value ... ... r>2*77 02*80 

Reichert-Meissl \aliu‘ '98 *86 

Tlu fatty acids afl'orded the following constants : — 

Percent-age ... ... 94*78 98*81 

Meltinvr point ... 42® 40® 

Saimniticaiion value ... 205*64 207*87 

IcKiine value ... ... 57‘2H 62*98 


Tile fats possessed no distinct drying [iroperiios. 

The fatty acids of the second satiiple wei^e converted into lead 
fwlts, and, by means of ether, wore* sefiaiatod into two portions, 
yielding 59' 1 j>er cent, of soliiblo, and 40*9 per cent, of insoluble 
acids. The soluble fatty acids fornic*d a yellowish liquid oil har- 
iiuf an iodine value of 82 86 and an acid value of 198*34. The 
insoluble fatty acids were wdiite and crystalline, melting at 54®, 
and possessing an acid value of 214*84. 

By I'oc'rystallisation from alcohol the solid fatty acids yielded a 
sTiiall <piaii(ity of crystals melting at 70% conxjs ponding to stearic 
acid. 

It would np()ear fitnii the alxive constants that tlie fat of the 
Himalayan hear oonsiats chiefly* of olein and palmitin, and agrees 
ill many of its properties with lard or pig’s fat 



8. OH of LatrMOHift ultHi, L«mk* 

H' 0 u'lh u 


La<rir«/f**rt nlh<t, , tlii» IkDUim plant of Weat^rii Ahia, in 

known hi^Andt throughout India^ wheiv it in footid v'ild or 
cuUivat^^l Tho niont iinjioi tant umo of ht^nna it at an artiolo of 
the ttiihft, tho leaves Iwinj^ umusI f<»r sfiuninK the iuiiIh, UandK 
and feet, and lor dyeing the huii 

In Sir (leor^ WhiI h DietioiiHiv ol Kcoiiomic IWlucU it 
in Mlaioil that the Heeds yield an oil of whiVh little it known. 
Since the oil in no! referred to in Dr M. C OiKikoV OHh and oil- 
seedrt of India/' or any more recent work, effortt have been made 
by tlio HeiKkrter on K(*<»noDii<' Pixxinctt to obtain a Hupply of tlie 
seedH for exaininatiMii. Last year thtv 8ii}>erinlendentf (Jovem- 
ment Botanical (3 aixlenw, Sabaninpur, forwarded a few noundt of 
the needs, and they wew analysed in tlie Industrial Section of 
the Indian Museum. 

The Houdf* are contained In a capsule of the Hi/e of a |>««pper* 
oorii, Hn<l ronsist of au^ular grains of a cimiaiiion-brown cxilour, 
with no pronoun('ed taate or smell, and 1'5 to 2 millimetrot long. 
One himdreil seeds weighed only 0 073] gram or 1*120 graint. 

They w'ere found on analytin to contnin the following prin- 
ciples 

Moittuiv 
Oil (by ether) 

Alhuminoidt 
Carbohydrateh 
Fibre 
Ath 

100*00 


lOOO 

10*48 

5*00 

8ri 
4 7ft 


Tbeae Meedt are, tbei'efoiw, not true oil-aeeda, and would 
yield nothing to preasure in a mil). They wera dry and Aht^iiia 
in eharacter, contained aome tannic acid, and would lie considered 
very innatritious dieietu^lljr. 

The oil was thick, dark men in colour, and slowly oxidised 
to a solid jelly. It solidified at 25‘ft* C., and had a Might aoid 
reaetton. The iodine valoe of the crude oil was 121*68, and 
of the fatty acids 127*45. The oil, except for iU green eolw. is 
simOar in nature to pofmy-seed oil, hut can never be expected to 
rank among oommerrial fixed oils. 




9' TrantlAtiott ont of the jpun/fy^f or Poems on 
Sporty of the Poet-Jester of the 

Court of IftirituH t • lUmhtfl 

Ity Ml I) I'tMt* Lm r -C 'mi « ' I), (\ Pur nil. 


I K VNSKA riON 

I »N IIIK (i« K TiUM \ 

On'> Itrnki* ♦ li*' tl iWTi. (oitli Ui‘l<nn^N I wont 
To fly in^ nni'lo )i.iwk nf jiuro (1 om< out 
Stnkiot' wtfti nil Iif 4 ^oinimiM ttilonM' 

\n<i witliotit («soi woutyiii^ in in^ flight . 

P4iU fifty hold lie hrouu'ht lo big (hut dny 
Some ({tiK'k^ Home (leu but all my gonbawk's 
.V briuh^ «*>ed, tui*, unrutflod tiomd lu‘, 

Kixmi Hi( I ud(< vie*-, <b f<*et and biomihh fme 
I, on whose wriHt bo will novel* juirt 
VVith 0 "e who in the (lewHni*** of rnv h••Jlrt 
(ii-eut jirn e jmid I, - my luboijr \Mirt the hhiik 
T o tMffifv hts -..iiu us and his frame 
The line imd scants fan* were all oiy Hclaad, 
Sav(» whi'ti I dam|»**d hiw anhan from (ho pool, 
Now, thoiiirli h* rc<* pride KUHtairiH Iiin npirit M(ill 
HiHceaHti’ind l»od\ itr obt's n m y wdl. 

\i> voice he heni*N, atteildri m\ onhoH all, 

Nod evei hast ns (o my b»«ck .iiid cal!. 

<)ft the ipiK'k'i ihint; c»H»(.* black an (bo tiigbt, 
Seeks Htifety ••• tlo* Hu.ftoesH of ifn Might . 

()( iioTit the H[>t * 1 that it eaii allow 

\gmiisf HO eiaft> a iii • ntrong a foe 
Ofien my o ool* w iirg»Ml buwk, with coiip'go ran*, 
Has Htr^n'k nod seiyed ita ({iiaiTV it' mid-air 


t KKiJNAl,. 

jaP' jf* 




* f 

A _ A— V* 







— i 


f J ^ m — ^ 

r - ' A - 


* Zurraq t> • male of the hd» ar f^hewk : arabicieed from the PereUiD 

W > . <1. 

* Tuuttal ia f!^eerit*ed in e note ae bains a *' loi»s water-bird ** 

* Prom the Dttrda of Abo N u»ae, |t. S26. Cairo Edition of lf¥9B. 
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it ySi ^ ^ it *• ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f M} — Kjj — ^ M -*-• ^ 

o c cii u' ^ *0 

M — ij bjf ^ *.1 — *Jb A , « ^»x — aiir^ ^ — 4»jJIj j3-i (*“‘^ 

•^' tjj' i • fJt ; — >t jyl— »*.jn c«r-lw* 

u ^ / ^ C^C«' ^ ^ ^ f it ^ i. 

-111 ^ a — 1 ^ * r^ 

^ ^ * * «r ^ O' 

t ^ <X* (t 

^j—)l >-»^ f!j-Jl * -W^-* • «—• !^ ^t— iU ^1 — ili jj, — <• 

' ' f t 

It ^ ''m " " " U ' 

juJi 3 I J- ^ 4 ^3 — ^ 

V ^ ^ - 





^' ptt 



10. Ihe BtlbAMiAiiu PrAgmcfits. 

Hv !r nnt«nn*> 


in lliniiinky'ii edition of th«9 MbmnAuin and tit Pavot do i Jour* 
loilte'fi imiktilation therorr-om, tho anthMitic metnotni 111*0 folloaod 
oomc chaptem which ^ivo an ncoount of the iMf jeare of 
BUnu^'o life am) aliio (^utain noticoH uf Uh ofHcort and of Home 
oonteTn notary porta. The authentic memoire break off lu the 
bo|onnina of 936 A.ii, 1529, or altoiit fifteen monthii Itefore 
BAbar*a iloHtli. atid tho KragmeiiiH tarry on ihe uartaitve down 
to Ilia illiipw and death. They alao ^ivo ttome dutHila about the 
victory of Khitiwa and tither cventn of the year lK53**h> — mattora 
which are ala<i dcfii*ril>ed in tho authentic menioira In tho lattei*, 
however, thougli Dabar given an aco>»uni of the prepamtiona for 
the hatile, ho diwn not give uh in hia own woixIh any doacription 
of ihe victory, and proHenta ua inatoad with the granduMO Bulletin 
of Shaikh Zain. 

Dr. Teufel haa aliowti in an elaboiate paper in the O M.G 
>Ceitnng. Vol. 37, 1863, p 141, that the Fratfinoota are* in ail pro- 
bability, a tranalation from the Akbamama of Abfi I-Fa^l ; and he 
Kaa also ai'gue<l \Mth gieat nhilit> and learning tliat the Frag- 
mentN ctinnot be authentic, an their Tiirkl jh different fn>m. aud 
inferior to, Hkhar'e comjiOHitionfl. There can be no dou>>t that 
Abu-l-FarTR account and the FragnioiitH either derive from ‘me 
cominoij H<>urc^, or that oue of them in a traiiMlHtion of the other, 
and Dr. 3’eufel haa (xunted out tliat IlrninHicy had alMi> ohNcrvcfi 
the coincidence h<»tweeii the two. llniifiHky. apparently, haa doM- 
cribed the c^urn HjKMiding paHH.^geof Ahfi l-Farl an o<nirring in the 
introduction to the Ain<Akhaii, hut hy thiM hccleaily rneana the 
hiatoncal fuirt of the AkIiarnAma, nhich m often Npnkcu of, and 
wae reganled by Ahh-I-Farl himaiflf. an no iiitro«luction to the 
Ain-Akberi on '' ItiMtitiitionf of Akbai 

The intcreiitiHg (fueiitiof n*, i^lionaM theauthoi of the Frag' 
inonU, or, if they an* not orgiital compoaitionn, a ho trfuiHlaU*d into 
Turkl the JVmian of Abfi 1 Fay) f Pc-Mibly the fir*»t part of tbeiii 
that, namely, m which ihe fimt iieraon ih uae<l, waa written by 
BAbar liimaeif, tli<»ugb if i«o it la ext ruordi nary that it doea not 
occur in the B^'darahad MS. of thcTurki inemoirH, or in the Par- 
Hian trariftlation aacribed to 'Abdu-r-Kall^lni. But the whole of the 
Fragment#! ran not be BibarV, for they tecord bin death. Thia 
part muat be ao addition made to complete tlie biography on the 
eaoM pnnctpb* aa TimuPa memoim have been lotinded off with u 
no ti oe of bia death. 

Mj own impiTMkm ia. and long hu boon, that Bibar’a gi«at- 
graxdaiiii, Jah&n^r, ia tho aathor of Iho Fragmeata, or rathar the 
tranalatioii into Tnricl «f the aceoant on tho Akbarntaa; and ( 
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think that Dr. Teufel would have thought so too, bad he been 
aware of the passage in Jtihriiigir'H meuioira, which says that he 
Wlt^te with his own hand four chapters, or parts of iiahar's 
fiiemoirs. '1 he puNsago is tlius tianslaied in Elliot and Duwson's 
History of India, Vol. vi, p. 315: — 

*■ Wiih iho obji‘Ct> of Hcqitii'iiir inloimation f«b'>ut tho history of Kobul, 1 
used to rund too W&qi at. H&iiMn v\hich,Mll except four parts wms writ- 

ton with (lie I Habar'Mj own hand To uoiiiplHto tlio work, 1 copied ihese paita 
(ajza myself, sud at too end I S'ldod ‘ somih paraj^raphs in the Ta'kisli 
larifmaijo to show ilmt they wore wntten by me Aithougn 1 was brought 
up ill llindustiin, yet 1 am not detieiont in leading nnd writiag Tui ki/* 

The irapi'essioii above referred to hns recently been deepened by 
my finding from the excel •ent lititisli Museum MS. Or. 3278, 
p. 69^, thai in most of the other MSS. of the Tfizuk Jahangir! and 
in Saiyid Ahma<rs iinpiiotan inipoitant woitl has been omitted 
from tlie passage. According to them. Jahangir’s wiu’ds aie 
Mag>n rhalmr jazy kc Onr^ bu kbat khy'ud naviMam^ “ Kxoept foiu* 
chapters (nr patts) which 1 wroio with niy own hand.” But in 
Or 327fi the wonls are Mugar chahtlr jazu yuin,^ i^nrd ha khai khud 
navishtom. “ But four eiiapte s were niisRing (or wanting), (and) 
these 1 wiote with my own Imnd.*' 1 snggcht that the four miss- 
ing chap ers here spoken of nee the Fragments or, at lea^t, those 
portions or tin in whndi Babnrc uld not possibly have written. It 
dshaiiuir wrote them, ilieir ah.<>Heiie«* from the HaidamUnd MS. and 
from *Ah lu-r-Hahnu's tnuiHhiti«>n is oxplan eil. We know from 
the Tuzak Jahuo^iii that Jnliatigii was well acquainted wnh the 
Akbainanui, and that though he killed the nutlior. he in ver 
B(TUple«l to c<'py Ins descript ous. Wlmr then nio»o likely than 
that ho should desire to show his knowledi^e ot Tui ki, and to 
complete lii> niiceslor’s bo 'k by fiiiisliing the bi'»gniphy which had 
br*d<en off abruptly nioie t linn a iwcivc mondi hetme Ba'*ar’s 
(It ath Y 1 think, io<s th d the Indian and PerNian expressions in ihe 
Fragments are better explained by the Ipvpoihcsis that the F'ag- 
rneiits %vere uritten by Jahangir than by’’ Dr. Teufel’s idea t at 
they were (vuiiposed h\ a Sai t or mi Uzheg in order to make his 
maiiusc'ipt moi'o valuable. 

li will be observed that Jahangir does not clearly sny wlieie 
and whod he wiote the four chnpttus. Tlie passage occurs in the 
narrative of the second year of IiIn Memoirs, and is included in tlie 
aciMiunt of Ins vi^it lo Kabul. Hut ho may have composed tlie 
cliapiers at a>i earlier period, mid possibly as an exercise in his 
school tlays. It will also he seen ihnt in the trauslatiou in Elliot, 
Jahangir is made to sny that lie wrote the four parts in o/dcr to 
conipitfe the wnik. This looks as if the woid yam had occurred 
in file Ms. iiNod by tho ti aiislator. 

t I’his is THttiHr an obnoiirH sentenoo How could the adde i words 
atronvtheu tne evideuce that t(io four uliaptei'R were written by JahRngir, if 
the latter were in his own haiiil writing An*! whv Ray that the nddeudum 
was in Tuiki if the four pairs wei*e also in that Inm^uage P 

* It is written kam in the Mtf. and it may be kam, that is, short, de- 
Hoient *' 
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Aiiotlier romaiiiB, imiut»ly, where did get 

his information Hl>out Babar's Itiat yearn and about hie officerH and 
the poets of hm court ? Stime of it he gnt from tlie Tari||Jb 
Rnnhidi and fmm Gult»adati Begam's Memoiia, but there aie other 
htatement*^, the nouroc of which does not appear. Ab6-UFH?.l wan 
writing marly hcvetOy yearn aftiT Bahar's death, and it is not 
likely that he got such faetn hh tho merits of Turk! poetn from 
oiul tradition, or liis tiwn investigatioiiH. Like mont otiior Orien* 
tal wntoiH lie boirowH, whenever he cun, amt geiieraDy without 
acknowledgment. I eni inelined to think that Homebody— per- 
haps Bibar’s Koer^ tary, Shaiyii Zuin — cari ied Babar’a luernoirH 
down to his deal It, writing tlieni in Persian, ami tliat AUu-I-Fh^I, 
who probahly did imf. know Tiirki, eopied thoiefrom. Some 
Huppoit to this view i^ given by Ab&-l-Fazl’H stateinoni that Balmr 
wrote his memoii'S down to the time of his departure from this 
world. *1 his may be mere rhetoric, but it may also contHiu a 
real tact, and may refer to that part of the Fragments which is 
written in the fiist person. 




II. Note on the calm region in the atmosphere aboTC 
Calcutta, which, during the cold season, is at a height 
of about 3,000 feet. 

hy C. IjUtli . 

Jj'or luany yeai*u I buve liad a desii*e to obtain detinite iidorma- 
tion regarding the air niovementa at diffei-ent heights above us * 
and at times I ha^e collected items of information which, howevei . 
oyen when allowed to aocamnlate, have not become sufficiently 
comprehensive to make publication urgent. The importance of 
such information is allowed by all who are intei'ested in meteoro- 
logy* The necessity is readily proved by h reference to weather 
reports and the attempts to forecast tlie weather during tin* 
coming 24 la)nrs. 'rhese attempts are on no higlier ii basis than 
the mail forecasts Avhich one I’eads of in tlie newspapers, depend- 
ing, as these do, on the telegraphed i^epoi'ts of tlie departuiv and 
probable an-ival of the mail steamer Until othei* information 
can be bi-ought in nothing better can be anticipated. 

Ever since I began to see that moit? information was ll(•ee^Kaly 
towards the solution of weather problems. J iia\c been wondering 
how far it is possible to penetrate into the secrets of the air over 
Calcutta, in a cold season day, say. with bine sky everywhere and 
not a cloud visible. When there is clond visible something can 
he seen, hut even that is of doubtful advantage because the height 
of the cloud is uot known. In other ]>laces where men are work- 
ing in this dii'ection, kites ha>e lieen used, and what ai-e called 
sounding balloons. In my opinion kites are of no use in this 
paid of the w’orld, because of the calm region wliich I have made 
the subiect of this papei J think it may be taken as certain 
that, liDW’evei strong the wind may be at the ground level, if it 
dies away with incivased lieight, a kite will not rise far and it 
will nevei- he made to pass l)iit>ugli a region of calm or of light 
winds. Kites which are intonded to lise high, have to he raiulo 
strong, and must he held hy steel wire, ol w'hich they will take 
out perhaps several miles. They cannot, therefore, be used 
except ill wiuds of 10 to 20 miles an hour. Such w'ould be useless 
in Calcutta, except on a few occasion « each 3'ear, and then they 
would be of doubtful assistance. 

A long time ago I tried to use the light country kites to 
show convection current in a still warm day in Apiil and May. 
They showed these cuirrents very clearly, bnt watching them 
was trying to the eyesight. 

The days on which I used them were so still that even 
the lightest kites with the lightest thread would not remain up 
of themMlves. They had to be kept continually ^ing by the 
jerks with which Idte-fliers are familiar. By these jerks 1 
kept them up at a height of two or three hundred feet, until a 
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convection current came theii* way. Then away they went, pulling 
out string at about five miles an hour, almost straight up, and soon 
they were out of sight. 1 h‘id nothing except the string moving 
away into space i:^ntil, perhaps. 2,000 feet had been pulled out. 
Then it would slacken and I bei/an taking it in. On these 
occasions I was never able to get a pull on the kite again. Ify the 
time I had the string in the kite was amongst the trees. From 
that fact I inferred that, as soon as the kite ceased to pull, it got 
into a downward current which brought it rapidly to the gi-ound 
again. 

There was one item of information which I obtained from 
these observations, and it was this : Jf there were any cloud 
about, there was always one just above one of these convection 
ascensional currents. The cloud had the appeamnee of air rining 
below it and of spreading out, and dl‘^Ripating at the edges. From 
what I have since seen, 1 believe that at that height vei-y impoi*tant 
cNanges take place, that is, at the height of about 8,000 feet. One 
of these l*eing ot lb(‘ nature of a check to the ascensional con- 
vection current^ wliich begin near the cai th’s surface, the upward 
cun*ent ceases and the downward current begins. Up to tlie level of 
the cloud we luivn an uKcending currenf in the centre sun-ounded 
by descending ail' on all sides. While the kilo remained in the 
rentialpai t if tuovcmI npw^ards ; when if jiassed out of tliat it moved 
dowmwards about ns rajiidly. 1 don’l suppose the kifes 1 observed 
ever j*eached half waiy io the top If they had reaclu'd as far as 
the cloud, they would have gone uo furtlier. JVly belief is that at 
fhaf cloud the uiovemciif ends 

Watching such Ktuall c»hjectH in the heat and ghu*e of an Indian 
summer day meant, 1 found, that T would soon not be able to see at 
all. 1 coiisecpiently disnonf iiiiied it. 

But fhe idea j'lmmiued fhaf it w’ould be possible to collect 
valuable informafion by inexpensive means, 1 turned my thoughts 
to paper baltnous, and it is some of the information that I have so 
collected Unit T ])ro])ose fo put before the Society in this paper. 

1 had no tbongipt of imitating the wealthy meteorologists in 
other pai-ts of the w’orld, who could send into space a silk balloon 
w’ith an equipment of self-registering apparatus, trusting to have 
fhe balloon, etc . returned by the finder. I had no money for such 
w'ork, even if there bad been inncb likelihood of such a balloon 
ever being returned bv the astonished Indian finder. All I could 
do wois to get the lightest papei*. make a balloon of the most con- 
venient size, fill it with some sort of gas, and take observations 
of its posit itni wdtb the best assistance and best instruments avail- 
able. All of these seem easy, but in reality many difficulties arose 
at every step. Procuring paper, cutting it into tb? most suitable 
and, though only psiper, most economical shapes, gumming the 
parts so th it at the time of’ inflating there would be no escape of 
gas. the pixivision gas ; and, last but not least, taking observations 
which wmuld give the position of the balloon at regular intervals. 
This last part could only be done by trained observers, and the 
observers had to be trained. 
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I have much plctip.ui’e in here that I am under a gimt 

obligation to Mi .limes Watson, Manairer of the Gas Works 
WIton, with the view of ti ung how far I foiild rch on eoal gas to 
give tlie elevation 1 deNiiiMl, I asked Mr Watson it* he would allow 
me to uifleto some of mv hiillooiiH in his groundH, he not onlv hail 
a smiahlc pipe fi\nd up, hut lie said that the gtu UHpiiivd by me 
for experimental purposi would he at my disposal ff*ee ot ehaivo. 

Ah 1 heheve ihet-ie oh-ei vatiouH to he the first of the kind 
made in Oah utia, 1 will state in Home detail wliat was done. The 
balloons used wen* \>f hui hia \ 2, .‘h tj and (5 feet itf diameter 

respoetivoiy -made of what m talleil gi oase-piXKif tissue paper. 
As showing one of the pra<*tuMl dilfieultioH I oxporiont * d, T may 
shite that t»*e most suitahle jmpei for the purpose is not Hvailahlo 
in Caluntta except on a special order I discovered tliat white 
antfl liad a special liking for that paper and would overcome diffi- 
calties h) irnch it whicli they would not tioiihlo with for on! inary 
]>aper. My fii'st consignment was iiiiiiod by these penetrating 
insects. 

I he two sMiallci si/es 1 use(l with hydiogi*!! gis, the laigei 
si/c- with coal gi I found th d ilu* si\-l Mit h.illoons wore alimt 
as lai'ge as I could rn mage, tak rig info eonside) iitiori the <tieiigtli 
of the niiiterial and the surface exposed to tin gu>nud wind 1 
also f mild tliil tin* sinillei halloons hlled with liydiogen give* irie 
.ilrnost .IS much inha eiai am .isthe I igei on(*«* filled with eoal g is. 
"Idle greaff^t heiglit the larL*** htlloons ,itl umsl vv i*- reckoned hy in<* 
to he l(J,()0() feet and I eon d eisily le.teh 4,0 )) wdh the two-foot 
balloon and (>,000 with the tliiei‘-foot one "Fhe heights given in 
this jiapei being all undei o,o()()^ the hiiiallei balloons were of sufli- 
< lent using ]>ouei for my present pnrfxise 

The lie aKUiemenfH W(*i e 111 ide with ji teles(*ope of *l-iTieh oh 
jcetive At fiisl \ used a ruled glas- diaphr.igm for rneasunrig 
the size of the irnigeof the hillo>n, hut liLterly I liave used a 
iiiierometei Koi all except eo up n iti vol v smtll distaiiees the 

focal length of t e telescope .n iv be liken to he 42 inches If 

]f he the diainetei ni the hullnfui in feet </ of the imago irielios in 

the field of view of the telesi’ope, 7 ilio distance of the balloon in 

feet, wi* ha\e 

// d' 

I) l^fiOOO , ^ „ , ,, , 

or v = 42 - = feet for a balloon of 8 diameter,* hoing 

the number of thousandths of an inch given by the micrometer. 

Tlie miei-onieter w.is an ordinal y reading mierora^for with 
the larger divisions in Imiidredthsof an inch, which could be easily 
subdivided to thousandths or even less, 'rhere was. of course, a 
limit to accurate measurement duo to the thickness of the thi*ead8 
of the micrometci- and the difficulty of placing the wires in an 
accurate tangential position to a small «noving object, but T oon> 
aider I made re iahle measurements of the diameter of the image 
to five thousandths of an inch. 
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Thu measurements of the time elapsed, and of the altitude 
and aziniutli circles have latterly been taken and recorded 
Babns Kakhaldas Chakravarty, Demonstrator and Babus Rajani- 
kanta De and Janaki Nath Jiahiri, Student-assistants in the Astro- 
nomical Observatory of the Presidency College. 1 hjlve also 
received much ready assistance from Mr. S. Woodliouse of the 
MaiheTnaiical Instrument DepaHment. 

From the above il will be seen that a good deal of trouble is 
involved in such observations, and that they cannot be made with 
any pretence to accuracy without fairly extensive preparations, 
and what is most difficult of all to obtain in this pai t of the world, 
skilled assistance. 

It is not iny intenlion to give in this paper the whole or even 
a conaidei'able part of the lesults 1 have obtained. I hope to have 
th**m worked out a1 leisuie, and published elsewhere when I have 
time and opportunity to look up the work done b> others in this 
direction. Here I l.sve little chance of keeping up with the times , 
all I can hope for is to keep ii]> -with, and perhaps get ahead of, 
meteoiological work in Falciitta anti its neighbourhood, no verv 
lofty ambition as I understand it. 

One definite problem w liicli 1 hu\e had in view for some time 
is Iho cairn region, a short wa> up during tlie cold season. One has 
occasional hints of its existence. For example, when tiie captive 
balloon at Olympia, two ;years ago, was cast loose for a voyage in 
space, it moved castw^aixl and I’ost* slowly until it reached this 
calm I'egitni. Theie it remained as if anchored for a long time. 
I accidentally saw il in that position and thought it must be lixed 
by some mechanical iiieaiis, it was somotionle.ss. 1 subsequently 
saw in the newspapers that it was becalmed. 

On any ordinary cold weather day, when there is not very 
much w’irid, there is no difficultv in obtaining information of the 
height of the calm i*egiou and of the thickness of that layer of 
still air One of tlie first series of observations 1 obtained at the 
gas ^vorks was of a kind cliaim-teristic of the first half of the cold 
Weather, and I will give figui*es and diagi’aihs showing what tlie 
air cuii’crits wei-e that evening, the 19th December 1907. The 
former are given in the table immediately following, and the 
diagrams in Plate T. 

T may ei^plaiii that in the lower curve will be found the 
hoHzeutai position of the balloon, tlie scale being 2,000 feet to the 
inch, with east and south in tlie usual topogi*aphical directions. 
The position of the halloou in the curve at the various times of 
observation, that is, at intervals of two minutes, is shown by the 
numbers at the side of the curve, these being the numbers of the 
ohservatioim m the table 

Tlie upper curve lu the diagi^ani gives the height of the 
balloon, the correspoudiug numbers of the observations being 
shown along the base line, and the scale being 2,000 feet to the 
inch. 

The observations Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 are of most importance in 
connection with the subject of this paper. From the observations 
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or from the hon/ontul positirn < iivo, it may bo ittadil^r ^oen that 
not oi‘l\ JH tin* iir iH tlio lion^ht tho >>alloon wa*< then, at very 
liOHily III a statt uf l>i that «ibo\o 4,tH)0 foiit altitude tbtn*© 
IS quitt M (litTeiint wii ’ ilir^fioii from what tlirixi is bi low d,(K)0. 
Ill fa < the diT a tion*^ iro ilmos.! diamoti ically oj»|>oKitt» Bolwoon 
ubHCiMihoi \o ind Nu * th<« wind ih fiom the o Ji tli oa^t, and 
that lietwooii Ni 5 uid N (> iioin tin* aoutli wont After paHsiii^ 
the 4 (XM)- loot illitndi rl i wi tiilv mud ho( oines moit} lapid uid 
(>''C illates iibnt t idiiMhon lHfl« <otlu lantli of \m st, that i op 
toahii^lii of clxju* 7<Kh)i4i( K II lni(lH*i alf il iidos f In diieifion 
tt lids to III im dm ist dm m sf mit it is V(i\ (\( optional loi 
the I liliinsof tin si/c ( h \( usi d ml with tin <r is ai iiy dis 
posal 1( list* ilwiM 7j Ot) Utt On oin o« i asion oiil\ did fhtj 
obRoivaiions indn lU a i tht oi d> d Vi,00() loot and tin n 1 no 
balloon w ik nioMiiti t«i*-t\\ »rd 


1 \i I I i 

Ti.ll tft! iH i oh'^t f t /»s, e/ . /or T)< * uibei lUth^ liH)/ meiiponl- 
mq fo ikt cKive'itn Platt T 
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1 
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60 , 

27 

1 660 

1 6(X) 

J 200 

i, 

3 

6 

117 > 

70 

-’-Vi 

S 6<»0 

2 JOO ’ 

5 100 j 

J 

4 I 

8 

20 '» 

78 

26 

6 400 

2 800 

5 S(Ki 

4 

r ' 

10 

27 0 

80 

28 

7 OtK) 

.3 lOO 

6 200 

5 

tl 

12 

2'>» 

77 

n— JO 

7 300 

3 800 

6,200 1 

( 

7 

11 

25 0 

73 

35 

7 IJO ' 

4 ^0(> 

6(XK> 1 

7 

h 


24 1 

61 

17 

7 HI 0 

4 700 

0 200 

8 

n 1 

IH 

10 7 

45 

IJ 

9 600 1 

6 KKI 

8,200 

9 

10 

20 

175 

3K 

29 

1 1 000 

6,500 

9 8t»0 

10 

11 

22 

14 3 1 

! 33 

26 

13,200 1 

6800 

12()>0 

11 

12 

21 , 

1 126 

26 

21—30 

16 000 

6 100 

13,600 

12 

13 

26 

1 10 5 j 

21 

21 

18 000 

6,4(X> 

16 600 

13 

14 

1 2H 

82 1 

17 

17—30 

23 000 

6.700 

22 000 

14 

IS 

80 

76 

16 

16-30 

23 000 

7(K)0 

24 000 

15 

10 ' 

32 

1 70 

14 j 

15—30 

27,000 

7 300 

26 500 

16 

17 

1 34 

67 

18 

15—0 

28 000 

7 300 

28,000 

17 

IB 

i 86 

j 68 

14 

14—16 

80,000 

7,200 

29 600 

18 
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Tablb II. 

Table giving observations, etc., for January 26th, 1908, cor respond ~ 
iny to the curves in Plate IL 


1 

1 

*o 

S 

Time in minutes from 
the beginning. 

Diameter of the im- 
age m thousandths 
of an inch. 

Azimoth observation. 

Altitude observation. 

Distance in feet de- 
duced from col. 3. 

m ‘ft 

a ! 

S 3 fl I 
« 1 

Horizontal distance 
deduced from col. 5 
and 6. 

No. of observation. 

I j 

2 

8 1 

1 

4 1 

5 

1 1 

0 

7 

8 



0 

1 

1 97 0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

2 


' E 15" N 

50^ 

1,300 

1,000 

800 1 

1 

2 

4 

, 49 4 

20 

1 4(i 

2,660 

1,800 

1,800 

2 

3 

fi 

35r) 

2G 

1 47 

1 3,650 

2,600 

2,400 

3 

4 

8 

i 29 7 

28 

1 51 1 

4,250 

3,800 

2,700 

4 

5 

10 1 

1 251 

29 

54 , 

1 1,950 

4,000 

2,900 

5 


1 12 

23 8 

22 

, 58 i 

1 5,300 

4,600 

2,800 

6 

7 ' 

14 

221 

6 

' 59 

5 70) 

1,900 

2,960 

7 

8 

10 

194 

E 12® S 

64 

6,600 

6,300 

3,800 

8 

9 ' 

' 18 

155 

23 

44 

- 8.100 

6,700 

5,800 

9 

10 

1 20 

1 12-(i 

19 

37 

10,000 

6,000 

8,000 

10 

11 

22 

1 10*6 

12 

31 

12,000 i 

6,200 

10,000 

11 

12 

, 24 

1 9'3 

7 

28 1 

1 13,600 { 

6,400 

12,000 

12 

13 

, 2(3 

1 8*0 

4 

20 ' 

15,700 

6,700 

14,000 

13 

14 

1 28 

7 2 

2 

23 

17,600 

6 800 

16,0C0 

14 

15 

' 30 

&(] 

1 

22 

19,000 

7,000 

18,000 

15 

10 

32 

1 

1 

5 7 

0 

19 

22,000 

7,200 

21,000 

16 


1 will presently atteni]»t to show ho^^ important the layer of 
the atmosphere between 3,000 4,000 feet is in connection with 

weather chanjjes, and how necesRary it is that information slionld 
be collected i^egardiug that level duiing the cold season. At this 
stage I will merely })oint out that the existence of this layer of still 
air was until now only a matter of surmise, because no attempt has 
been made to find out what is happening except on the gi’ound level. 
All I have been able to show is that there are unexpected changes 
of wind at that height. Con'ect information is required regarding 
the humidity and temperature also. Such observations could, with- 
out muc h difficulty, be organised and at no great cost. Though the 
cost >Mmld not be great it is not within my limits. 

Throughout the observations I have made in the cold season — 
and they are fairly numerous — embi’acing distui'bed as well ns 
settled weathei, the westerly current appears day after day to 
begin at almost the same height. The balloon if sent off in the 
evening follows in settled weather a curve almost invariably like 
that of Plate I. up to the figure 5, then it almost quite suddenly and 
at times with such unexpected velocity shoots off to the east that 
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tLe pashes ni h ;cw sQcott<tM out of the field of view of the 

telveoope. If there )b N»uoke or liase about, an not infrequently 
happens in the ndcl weatli ). thi^ balloon is lost foi f(Ood and the 
obHervatious cease for thsT day. in the caee I have j^iven, it will 
be seen that befwtjeii observatioiiH 12 and 14 the velocity is pp^eater 
coiiflideiuldy than lielwcen 1) and 11. In the former (’ase it 
amounts to over 20 niiioN mu hour, whei'oas in the latter it is only 
about half of that SoinetiuieM it Hoems as if the higher velocity 
were lowest, aud it is in such cases that unless cai'efully watcbetl the 
balloon mu}’' be lost altogethei. But wlietlier these results as i*e- 
gurds magnitude )>e cori-ect or u >t, there eau be no question as to 
the siuldeii change of wind direction and velocity in passing through 
tlie calm region 

Another point of, I think, Hi*hi class ImportJince, emerges Irom 
the observations 1 have made in weather which, though not serious- 
ly disturbed, is still not of the settled cold-season type The settled 
c<dd weather is cloudless, and the slight distni liunce to w bi( h I i*efei 
IS shown by passing ( loinU 'Pln'se .ik nsnally ol two Linds, (1 i 
Cl] runs at a height of ]n*o])Hljl> of 20 01)0 feet or more. Th(‘y [Hiss 
uevos^ the sky fr-oii almost dm west, and while w'ltliin range of 
observation iinderiro almost no chang(‘. They are suj>)>OBed to be 
dm* to !i disturbanci* such as lakes place in a thunderstorm, 
originating jirohably in a r(‘gion <if Jicav)^ cloud and rain in thi* west, 
and it may bo at a d. stance ol lnindr(*(ls jf not thousaiidH ut miles. 
Moving. U'- tlie^ probably do, with velocities ol 30 to ^IsO miles an 
houi the moisture which i^ thrown up in tin* 1 hunder ciiinnlus to a 
height of, it may be, 20,01)0 to 30,000 feet, is carried eastward and 
falls slowdy in the form of minute crystals With these high cirrous 
clouds this paper has no coinieetion. Hut there is a second class 
of cloml which hecom(*s visible occasionally in the cold weather, it 
may be all tlinuigb the day, but more esjiecially in llie evening. 
These are low clouds and have an intimate cornection willi the 
calm region which 1 am here div -iissing. 

Assuming ilie air rnovciiuiil, at the dillerent lev els through 
which the balloon [las'^es, to be hoii/ontal, the cuiwe giving the 
horizontal displacement of that object will also give the air move- 
ment. It will he seen fioin the curve that in the lower levels theie 
IS a good deal of v ariation, and that above 4,(XK) feet tlie general wind 
<lii’ection ns westerly Jf, therefore, a cloud is seen to have a mo- 
tion fi*om the west it would indoiihtedly be higher than 4,000 feet, 
whereas a cloud which was at lest or was moving from a direction 
^ay southerly or northerly, would as certainly not be in the upper 
(‘urrent If it were at rest it would certainly be in the culm region, 
and if it had a motion differing considerably from one towards the 
oast it would as ceidainly i>e below the calm region. What 
I have observed is that a cp-eat part of the cloud which forms 
in the cold season consists of two layers, one just below and one 
just above the calm region, and I have also noticed that the reverse 
or compensating movements of these two layers of air, that is, of one 
immediately below and one jnst above the calm region, have a well- 
marked connection with the occurrence of rainfall. 
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il lui'lber o\i(iem‘e be iiecesfiaiy us to the exifiteiiee of cloud 
belou tlio (mIiti region, 1 may state that a balloon, while under ob- 
ser\utioii, has I'oen tVecjuently seen to enter a cloud at an elevation 
<»f lefcs than 3,(K)0 ieet. 

beginning with the lowest cloud having a height of about 
3,000 feet, it IS comparatively easy to indicsite the height and 
chanicter of the inoie lofty cloud formations at a time when weathei* 
is just beginning to lie uiiKcttled At such times a not uncommon 
feature in Lower llcngal is a lino of huge cuinuli on the eastern 
horizon lit up by the setting sun. The base line wliich is well de- 
fined. and is at a height of 3,000 feet, has an angular elevation of 
about 2 at a distance of IS mih‘s, allowing 200 feel for tlie effect of 
dij). The cuimilns clnuds are rapidly cliangnig. They rise to a 
height which is w(‘ll defined, and w liicli, w itli t he base line at a 
height of alKMit 2^ is genciallv ahoni 8', if then* be no thunder 
If at Ih miles' distance I he to]) of t he (‘loud siditcnds an angle of 8°, 
then the lieijlit is loiighl) 12,000 led. At that height stratus 
clomh form, and it is by no iin'ans imeoinnioii to sei* the cumulus 
with its lip jnsi visible o\cr the la)cr of stratus through wdiich it 
has ju'iiet rated. At the saiiu* tinn* (he layer of air in which the 
stratus cloud lorms, a])p(‘aj*s tolnnca retariling etT(‘(*t on the as- 
eeniling cnniulns, because, generally\ the ascending motion ceases 
at tliat point. The top of tlie cloud becomes flat and is seen to 
drift aw'ay eastvvard 

• If Uie ascensional motion should lie siiHiciently strong to ovei - 
couie the obstacle wdiicli it meets at thai level, then electrical effects 
begin It appears that in air which has not been seriously disturlied 
liglitiiing begins at a height of about lb, 000 feet. A thunder- 
storm occurs with a cumulus doiid which has risen above 12,000 
feet, and it may la* to a heiglit of between 20,000 and 30,000 The 
cirrous cloud w liich J have referred to above is formed in the highest 
layer to which the cumulus ascends. I liavi* been unable to fix by 
this means the heiglit ol the cloud layer which is just above the 
calm region, that is, at a lieiglit of moic than 4,000 feet. 

^riiese measuremeiitB can be made witli what is, I believe, fair 
accuracy with a line of cumuli at the distance 1 have mentioned or 
at a somewhat greater distance. But as they all depend upon the 
height of the base line, it wdll lie evident that any coiisidei'able in- 
crease in the distance wdll materially lower that line towards the 
horizon and will, thei’efore, make its estimation more difficult owdng 
to haze, etc., as well as to the loss of measui*able quantity, 

1 may mention, as showing the distance at wliicb these cumuli 
are visible in the clear air such as we have at the end of the mon- 
soon season, tliat I have seen just above the horizon the bright tip 
of a cloud wffiicli I knew from its appearance to bi about 6,000 feet 
high Tt must have been 200 to 300 miles away^ 
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12. Hindustani -English Vocabulary of Indian Birds. 

}}y lii»‘ IV V. Ptiii.lott nu<l (^iOiun Vm. 

Mmvnfh*! l. Hihik/ ()/* E 


111 fill' 'hctioiun u'i' iljf iianu*'^ bii*«lh, like ilio niiiiios ol 
plimts, MU* t n ( (wictUv .Icnlnii, liowrvci is ro- 

inaikalilp inr ius juMMiru v, iliouirli liis Kpi'llni.; \s Home- 

wluit I'liati'*. 'I lio li ii»u \ (wtilniiu > \ liJis roiiipilt^d 

iiinioht (Mitiicly lioin Jfdoii lUtd Ins svullinf; Iimh been ivinii.od, 
('X(‘e})f in <1 m‘ casts of Ihosj words tliat have het'n met with by 
the eoni pliers in ilic «*oiii‘>e t>l readii.*^' '^I’ho Tedii and Hindi 
names only Inivt' h<*en t'xtracted. ^Plie nninher a^^aiiist a name is 
the Ht'iial nimihei in .ItMthm. \%)(‘»ih5ilai’v of tin* Uidii and 
iTiiiili nam(‘s ol hiidsis compiled 1‘iom Siirtjceon-Ma jt)!’ T. C' .ler- 
doi.'s * liirtN of ’ iidia.* 

A 

^l/zn/o/, 'I’lie Conino M Sv allow fHirun do rustics, \ a ,). 82 

,, 'Phe v’oninion Indian Swift ( CypBOluB afflnis, Gray i. 
II K) 

Ahah, 'rh(‘ Indian Hank Mai tin ( Cotylo Binonsis, Guiy). 8f>. 

A}tl^ The Laive Stone-plover ' Esucus reourviroBtris, Cu \ lei- ). 
858 

A hi Earn ) ^riit* Iriigc Stone-plover EsacuB recurvirostris, 

„ IDinrunnuL J (hiviei ). 858. 

Ah^aq .Uti//>io, 'Phe Pitsl Sfnrlin^ ( Sturnopastor contra, liiii- 
meiis). 

Atjffiyh, 'Phe Itiifoiis-iailed l‘iiieh-la)k ( Ammomanes phaeni- 
oura, ^'!•anklln ) 758 

Aqtnoi Auiin, 'I’hc SiiiLnii^^ lhlr^h-l:lrk ( Mirafra cantillans, Jer- 
don I 757 

Agiyri, /.. Tlie Heiii^al IhiNii-oirk > Mirafra aBnamica, Mc ljelliuid ) 

7 ‘'4 

(in Sindh). The Shoveller Spatula clypeata, liiim.). 
i)57 

Amrai ka iihuyhu. The Hrowi. Kish O w 1 (Ketupu coylouensis, 
Gmel ) 72, 

Andhn y^u-y/ri, 'Plie Ptmd Ilt ron (Ar ioola iencoptera, Hoddiiert). 
ltdO. 

Andhi Chiri (/.<., 'Phe Blind Bird;, Hodj^sonV Ki*t>;^-Mouth. 

( Otothnx HodgBonii caprimulgus, liin.) lOd. 

Argufy 'Phe Bearded Vulture; ‘ (Joltlen Eai;le ' of the Aiiglo- 
Indiaiifi (Gypaetus barbatus, Lin.). 7. 

Ateran (in Dera Ismail Khan), The Common S\^a]1ow (Hirundo 
ruBtica, L. ). 82. 
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iwtlnh (in Kapurthala), The Night-heron (Nyotiooraz grieeus, 
LinneeuB). 937. 


B 


BahUa^ The Common Indian Swift (Cypselus afEinis, Gray). 

100 . 

Bagati Jumiz (Golden Eagle), The Dwarf Eagle (Aquila pen- 
nata, Gmel. ). 31. 

Bager/l or Bageri, The Short-toed or Social Lark (Oalandrella 
braohydaotyla, Temminck). 761. 

Bag^hilns (i.e., Heron-( 2 roo 8 e ), The Flamingo ( Fhcenloopterus 
roaeuB, Pallnn). 944. 

Baghoda. The Shoi t-toed or Social Lark (Calandrella braohy- 
dactyla, Teimuinck). 701. 

Bagla. and/ifllThc Pond Moron (Ardeola lencoptera, Bod- 
kaiiti j daeit) 930 
Uarfi I 


Malang ( Largo Egret ( Herodias alba, Linna'iis). 
'Jhrra 3 

Bah man i (or BlMntuni) (7i/7, Tlie Maroon-backed Kite ( Halias- 


tur Indus, Bndd.). .75 

Ua^ri, vide Bhyn 

Bakht-tiiai\ The Coiiinion Sand-grouhO tPterocles exustus, Tem- 
miuck ). 8(^2. Vide Bau-tUar. 

Bamani hayif. The Striated Weaver-bird (^Plooeus manyar, Hora- 
tield). 695. 

Bamuni Mainil. The Black-headed Myna (Temenuchus pagoda- 
rum, Ginelin). 687 

Banaras, The Black-necked Stork (Mycteria australis, Shaw). 
917. 

Ban-hakrS ii,e . .Tnngle-goat ), The Himalayan Black Bulbul 
(Hypsipetes psaroides. Vigors) 444 

Ban-hakrti. The Kusty-cheeked Scimitar- babbler (Pomatorhinus 
erythrogenys, Gould). 405. 

Banchil. The Cheer Phea.sHiit (Phasianus Walliohii, Hardwicke) 
809. 


Bang-gor igaur The Hair-cre.sted Stork (Leptoptilos javanioa, 
Horsfield). 916. 

’Ba?i.-murgiy The Red Jungle hnvl (Gallus ferruginous, Gmelin). 
H12. 

Ban^t^ariah, The Black-throated Jay (Garrulus lanoeolatus, 
Vigorn). 070. 

Baii-lliar, The Black- throated Hill- Partridge (Arborioola tor- 
queola, Valenciennes). 824; also ftafeAt-tifur q.v 
Bdnu.n, The Indian Snake-bird (Plotus melanogaster, Gmelin). 
1008. 

Barfi-hagldy The Large Egret (Herodias alba, Linneeus). 925. 
Bard-j^dnn, The Yellow-eyed Babbler (Pyotorhis sinensis, 
Gmelin). 385. [859. 

Barsiri, The Stone-plover (OEdionemus crepitans, Temminck). 
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Bar^tltar (or Bhar*tttar), The Common Sand-gi*ouBe (PterooLes 
exuttasi Tomminck). 802 

/idsha (the female), 'rhe Fiuiopoaii 8pavrow>liawk (Aooipitot 
KiauB, Linn.). 24. 

UdBhin (the male), The h^uropean Sparrow-hawk (Aooipiter 
NiauB, Linn. ). 24. 

Ritta^ The Lar^e Egret (Herodiaa alba, Linmeus). 925. 

,, The vSpottcd-billed Duck { Anas poaoilor-hynoha. Pennant). 
959. 

Batan, The Spotted HedahankB (Tetanus fbaouSi Linnasus). 
89(i 

Battan, Burra^ The Gi'O} Plover (Squatarola Helvetica, Gmeliu). 
844. 

Battan Chopi, Thi' (iohlon Plovei (Cbaradrius longipes, Tem- 
niiiiok). 845. 

Bafet. 'Fhe Blaek-brea.sted Quail (Coturuix ooromandelioa, Gme- 
lin ). 830. 

7^rt.r5, TJu* Q^aii ( Coturuix communis, Bona- 

terre). 820 

Baya^ Th(‘ Coniition Weavei-bird iPloceus baya, Hlytli). 094. 

Bdz (the feinaie). The (ioshauk (Astur palumbarius, Linn,), 
21. Jumi (male). 

Beard (the I’emal**) The ilesi*a Sparrow-hawk (Aooipiter Vir- 
gatus, Tciu ). 25. 

Bharka Bharak, Tlie Common Snipe ^Gallinago soolopaoinus, 
Bonap.). 871. 

lUianwrd^ }31a<.*k Vulture (Otogyps calvus. Scop.). 2. 

BJiatal (iu Muttra), The Bengal Bush-lnrk ( Mirafra assamioa, 
McLelland). 754. 

Bhhnrflj oi- Bn'ng-rdj (c'.e.. King ot the beew), The Large Racket- 
tailed Drougo ( Edolius paradisens, Lin.). 284. 

Bhnin ('ll) Bhagalpiir), The Berignl Biiwli-lark (Miraftra aasa- 
mioa, MeLellaiKl). 751- 

Bhonroa. The While eared Cre-^ied Bulbul ( Otooompsa leuootis, 
(Jould). 459. 

Bhoru or Bhn-ara, The Indian Lorikeet (Ijorloulus vernalis, 
SpaiTin.). 153 

Bhuchanjd or BJfujanyd, T1 e Coinnion Drongu-Hhrike, The “ King- 
eiow " of Europeans in Iiulia < Diorurus maorooerous, Vieil- 
lot). 278. 

Bhuruty The Iiidiaii Sky-Lark (Alanda gulgula, Franklin). 767. 

Bhyt ar Bhair, The Snow Partridge (Lerwa nivicola, Hodgaon). 
817. 

Bhyri for hahri (the female) ) The Perogidne Palcoa (Faloo 
bachcha (the male) ) peregrinus, Grael.). 8. 

Boot-huTy The Painted Saod<grouBe (Pterooles flasoiatus, Scopoli). 

800 . 

Bor (in Kashmir), The Night-heron (Nyotiooraz gpriseus, Lin- 
nsens). 937. 

Bnnt (in Kanbrnir), The Little Egret (Herodias garsetta, Lin- 
nams). 927. 
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Burhanyn for bhuchangd, <i v., The Comuion Di*oDgo- shrike, The 
“ king-crow” <>f Europeans in India ( Dicrurus maorocercus, 
Vieilloi). ‘278. 

liukkt-tHar or lUir-titar^ I'lie Large Sand-grouse (Fteiocles are- 
narius, Palhis). 799. 

Buhd (hasm. The Sinnll Minivet (^Pericrocotus peregrinus, Lin.). 
276 . 


Jifilal (huswif I’lie Yellow-eyed Babbler ( PyctorhiB sinensis, Gme- 
liii). 985. 

Hnlbuf, 'J’he (/oniinoii Bengnl Bulbul (Pyononotus pygBBUS, Hodg- 
son). Kil. 

Hulbof The Coininon Madras Bulbul (Pycnonotus hsemorhouB, 
Gnndin). 4o*2. 

.staT”' 1' '' 

•• ' ( Tl.o 1V.1 1.11(1 1 

Su/taim s 

Hut, T\w Biflnii i Botaurus stelluris, Linnaus) 99(1. 

Bin] ihni (//., The had hiid), l'lu‘ Indian S(*I■t‘(‘<•h-o\^ 1 ^ Strix 
javunica, De IVnnnh). hO. 

ftvtf'fiidi (in Kapiii t hala ), The Blue Ileion (Ardea einerea, 
Linna’us) !)29. 

lUtzn ) The War! > -heailed oi Blaek Ihjs ( Geronticus papil- 

,, Knln] losus, 'renmiinek). 94*2. 

Byot Th(‘ Bos(‘-e()loin'ed Slai-ling ( Pastor roseus, Liniueus) 690 


The Paradise Fly-eutcdier 
1 Tchitrea paradisi, Lin. ). 
28H 


(’ 

Charharf, 'Phe Indian 'Pit-lark i Cory dal la rufula, Yieillol). 600. 

Chd/id^ Thv Coniinon .Sni})e ( Gullinago scolopacinus, Bonap.). 
871. 

Ohflhdn (in Dera Ismail Khan), The Indian Holler (Coracias 
indica, hinn.). 129 

Chdk, 'Phc (iiey and Yellow Wagtail ( Calobates sulphurea, 
Beehsteiii). 592. 

Ohtrk-dil, 'J9ie White-throated Fantail (Leucooeroa fuscoventrifi, 
Franklin). 291. 

(^hnkofra. The Ckinmion (Ley Horn-bill ( Meniceros bicorniB, 
Seoj).). 14- k 

i’fhfhii'fl or Ckukiru The Buddy Shield rako (Casarca rutila. Pal- 
la .sT 954 [145. 

Vhuhitm, "Phe .luiigle Gre\ Hi>rn-bill (TookuB gingalensis, Shaw). 

Chaminaib huza nr Vhamcha-hnza, The Spoon-hill (Platalea leuoo- 
rodia, Liniueus) 990. 

Chautla-h(iu-i, The Alexandrine Parrakeet (Paleeornis alezandri, 
Lin.). 14-7. 

{Jhandnna (in soiiu' parts of India), The Hair-crested Stork (Lep- 
toptiloB javanica, Hor.sfield). 916. 

Chnndinr/^ Ihe Hair-crested Stork ( IjeptoptiloB javanioa, Hors- 
tield). 916. 
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Chautjul ov t'huurlK'i 'I'iic Lar^o-iMV8tc(i liark i Guierida onstata^ 
Liiiiirt^uH) 7<' » 

thapf'fkf ^in Dfi.^jal;, ri t* Owlot (Athene brama, IVin . ), 

TO. 

Chippnfo^ 111 ,' CtVi !u « 1 (m 1 l.apwiiiff ( Chottusm inornatH, T 
iiml Sclil»‘pi. ^5 I 

Oharuj (M Ohnf 'll' !i, tiL'.il Kionkiii > Sypheotides boagaleneis, 

Chmnz oi- t 'hn i ( II n ’ II. InlU Dcia Kha>»), 

TIm' I* I p'lkii' ( SyphootiiioH auritus, liatliinii I. H'MK 

i'lia? 'ri ,■ Hn»\Nn Muip i Munia malaburioa, Lin- 

MM’us ; 7n!^ 

^ '/(UTfj/i lllu ItMniilt*) riic S!»k‘-r m Falcon i Pnleo aacor, 

SclilcLrc! ). In 

('hiuf^rhi (tin* »im1c . 'Inc Sikci oj C’Iicitmo J^'ulcon i Falco saoori 
SrlilCLO'l . 10 

('fintdk, J*ic(l-M (‘stcd (Oickoo ( CoccysteB meianolouooH, 

(Inu'l } 212. 

i'hnd, 'I’lic 0* ss< ■ Whiic-tliroal ( Sylvia curruca, (Ituolin). 583. 
('/mot or Ohii, '1 lie (Oieei Plic.isant (PhaBianus Wallichii. llmd- 
wickc ) S()!> 

OImpjid (d 1 Ilody'scn’s Krof^iiioul li ( Otothrix Hodgsonii capn- 
Ch/fpak J mulgus, Gi .»y) lOO 
ChtL 'rin* CVcuiijoii Kite I Milvus Govinda, Sykes). 5(5 
(Jliildiit, I he Stiiated Uu,sli-bal»hlei ( ChatarrhcBa oaudata, l)ii- 
inenl) 43S. 

Chain, 'Idle Slone Fip.i ( Agrodroma campestris, Lin.). (>02. 
Chimnoj, The lint o»ii-qnail i Turnix Sykesii, A. Smith ), 835. 

Chind'i kh-lfhdHii, i e., Fi*Oi;-eat<*r (in Hjiininn), The J’ni ple Hej'ori 
( Ardea purpurea), LiunaMis) lt2 4? 

(Jhinjd/dd^'bv flair-crested Slork ( Leptoptilos javamoa, Tlors- 
fieid) inn 

Chipkha or Chippdk, (the inah*, mcori'eelly female) ^riu* Sliiki-i 
‘ MicronisuB badius, Om, I i 23. 

(7/,i/r/o/vi, 'riie Madi a^ ihtsli-lark Miraft'a affinlB, Jei'don). 755. 
Chii'l ) 'Pfie Indian Htmse Sparrow ( PaSBOr 

,, khds 1 in t he Houth ) J indicus, .laid and Selh}'). 7(^0 
Junyh^ I’he Yellow-necked Sparrow ( PaBBOr flavicolliB, 
Fninklin), 711. 

Ohiflit or Chain, The Spotted Dove f Turtur Burateusis, Gmcdin). 
795. 

Cliobahu, The Spoiteil Sandpiper (" Actltis glareola, Qnicdin). 

891. [703. 

Chorguy 'I'lie Plain Hrown Munia (Munia xnalabarica, Linnirufl). 
Ohugkd. The Spotted Owlet (Athene Brama* Tern.). 76. 

Itesruy The Brown Hawk-owl (Ninox BOUtellatuB, 
Raft!.). 81. 

Chughdy Jungliy The Jungle Owlet ( Athene radiata* Tickell). 
77. 

CfiUhnmdTy The Long-legged Buzzard ( Buteo oaneBoens, Hodg 
Ronl. 45. 
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Ohukocy The Chukor Partridge \CaooabiB ohukor, Gi*ay). 820. 
Ohulla chdtZy The Lesser Florikin ( Sypheotides aritus, Latham). 
839. 

('hupka or Chopka^ The Spotted Sandpiper (Aotitis glareola, 
Ginelin). 891. 

(Uturakuy The Little Grebe (Podioeps philippensis, Gmelin). 
975 ; also Vawtubi. 


f) 

Dah’churiy Hodgson’s Frogniouth ( Otothrix HodgBonii caprimul- 
gus, Gray ), 106. 

Dahfidk (Squat-bird) Hodgson’s Frogmouth ( Otothrix HodgBonii 
oaprimulguB, Gray ). 106. 

Dahhak churl (i.e., Squat-sparrow ), The Blank -bellied Finch-lark 
(Pyrrhulanda grieea, Scopoli). 7G0. 

Dalikiy The Button-quail (Turnix Sykesii, A. Sinitli ). 835 

Pa(/ hil (in Dera Ismail Khan), TJie Dv\arf Eagle (AQUdla 
Fennata, Gmel). 31. 

Dnhak\ Dank or Daicak, The White-bi'casted Water-hen (Gal- 
linula phoenicura, Pennant). 907. 

Dalchuliy The Red- headed bunting (Euspiza luteola, Sparr- 
iriaii). 722. 

Darya gojpaon {i.e., Sea-Longshanks), The Oyster-catcher 
(HaematopuB ostraleguB, Liniueus). 862. 

Dasari or Dasarniy The Jhild Coot (Pulioa atra, LinnaBUs), 903. 

DashtwAl {Tera in Darajat ), The Pale Harrier ( Circus Swain- 
sonii, A. Smith). 51. 

Daytll or Dayavy The Magpie-Robin (Copsychus sanlaris, Linn.). 
475. 

DewAcao (in Kashmir), The Common Indian Crow (Corvussplen- 
dens, Viallot ). 663. 

Dhaky The White Stork (Cioonia alba, Belon). 919. 

Dhan~Ohuriy The Malabar Pied Hornbill (HydrooiBsa coronata, 
Bodd). 141. 

Vhanuiar, The Common Grey Hornbill (Menioeros bioornis, 
Sco}).). 144. 

Dhapriy The White-bellied Drongo (DioruruB ocBrulescans, 
Lin.). 281. 

Dhar or Dhal Koica, The Indian Corby (Corvus oulminatuB, 
Sykes). 660. 

Vhcn-kowa, The Indian Corby (CorvuB colminatUB, Sykes). 

6G0. 

Dhohin (Le., the washerwoman), The White-faced Wagtail (Mota- 
cilla luzoniensiB, Scopoli), 590, 

pho(}haT (in the Punjab), The European Raven (OorvuB oorax, 
Linneeus.) 657. 

Dhotiy (the male), The Besra SpaiTOw-hawk (Aooipiter virga- 
tus, 'J'em.). 25. 

Dig-datly The Red-billed Blue Magpie (XJrooiSBa sinensis, Lin- 
naeus). 671. 
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Diyorii, Tho H1 a< k-bcllu d Fiixdi-lark ( Pyjrrhulanda grisea, 
Scopoli). V()<‘ 

Doda^ 'J’he KurojxMin Ka t‘u < CorvuB oorax, LiiniH'UB). *>57. 

Dnktn or | T]u' <hc\\ l*>is AnastomuB OBcitanB, Hoddaert). 
hokhahat f 

Dukh, TUo IVIioaii \U Tantalus leuoooeplialuB, (Imolin), 
938. 

Doni-kfik. Tlu* Ki.M/|)<*iih Ravrii Corvus ooraZ) Ijiniia'us). 
657. 

l)(joi\ 'I'tK StiT,ik<‘(l Burnesia lepida, Blyih). 

550 

Iho'ia-hagla, Tlit* Cattle K^vri ( Buphus coromandUB, Boddaert). 
929. 

Dubaruy Tlic d’ufted Diu^k * FuUgula criatata, Ray). 971. 

JJuknl^ The Bi'oii7e>bae'ived Imperial J^igeim ( Carpophega inaig- 
nis, Ho(lg«<oii) 7^^! 

Vumbak (in Sindh). The Indian Blue-ihi\mt (Cyaneula sueoioa, 
Linn.). 514. 

Uunku,J or JJoowkul^ The (ircen Imperial Pigeon (Carpophega 
sylvatiea, '1 ickell). 780. 

Dumri^ The S^’riated Bush-Babbler (Chatarrhoea oaudata, 
Dumeiil). 438. 

1)nri, The Black-bellied Finch-lark (Pyrrhulanda grisea, 
Scopoli). 76U. 

Dusta, U'lie Gigantic Stork ( Leptoptilos argala, Linnaeus). 915. 


F 


Fakhta in the south ), The Bnr-tailed Ti'ee-dove (Maoropygia 
tusalia, turtur, Hodgaon ). 791. 

,, Hash) ) The Rufous Turtle-dove (Turtur Meena, Sykes). 
„ kuWi \ 793. 

„ Chitroka, The Spotted Dove (Turtur surateusiB, Gmelin) 
795. 

„ Dhor, The Common Ring-dove (Turtur risoria, Linnaous). 
796 

„ i^eruti, The Red Turtle- I>ovo (Turtur humilia, Teni- 
minck /. 797. 

„ TortrU, or tortaiu, The Little Brown-Dove (Turtur oam- 
bayensis, Gmelin). 794. 

Fufjbqjt The Crested Serpent-Eagle i SpilomiB oheelft, Dand.). 
39. 


G 

Qadri (in Sindh), The Night-heron (Nyotiooraz griaeua, 
Linnaeus). 937. 

Oaghar, The Black Partridge (FranoolinuB vulgaris, Ste- 
phens). 818. [929. 

Gfif€-bagl9f The Cattle Egret ( Buphus ooromandusy Boddaert). 
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Qfit-kao (ill Kasb|nu*)i 1'be Pbeasant-tailod Jacana (Hydro- 
phasiunus chirurgus, 8co}>oli). 901. 

(Haiiiyn, Tlio Small God wit (Limosa eegooephala, IjinnaBUB). 

875. 

Gaj-pfi,nn, 'Flie StiU or lioiig-legs (Himantopus oandidiis, 
Boiinaterre). 898. 

Ual’chtism, Tlie Yellow-eyod iiabbler (Pyotorhis sinensis, Gme- 
liiij. 385. 

Gallar, Tbe RoHe-iiiiged Pairnkeet (PalBDornis torquatus, 
Bodd ). 148. 

(fa 7 idam, 'Hie Black-beaded Bunting (Euspiza melanooephala, 
Onipliii) 721. 

,, 'l'b( Ut'd-bciidcd Buiiiing (Euspiza lutoola, Sparr- 

inaii ) 722. 

fiinufai,, 'I'Isc liargt* Gm\> Ilaliblcr ( Malacocirous Malcolmi, 
Sykesj. 43(1 

Ganya Maina, 'riie liaiik-niyna Acridothores ginginianus, 
Batliani). (585. 

Gtndan eycaylJai, 'Vhe Vouimou \Vr;yiiO(‘k (Yunx torquilla, Liii- 
iia'us). 188. 

Ga/ia-pu, Till* Spotted-billed Duck ( Anas poBcilorhynoha, Pen- 
nant ), 959. 

Geh-aala, '19m HnH* ( Philomachus pugnax, Liniueus). 880. 

Ghaytf) (in Di'i.ijal i. 'Pbc Barge Cormorant \ Graculus carbo, Lin- 
na’iisi. 10(ir>. 

Glihcjas hafir, The Large (ire> Quail (Coturmx communis, Bona- 
teire) 829 [ means “ large ot birds only ] 

Ghayri Katun (in Ueiajut), 'riie Indian Coi by ( CorvuB culminatus, 
Sykes 1 (5(i(). 

ithiis ka-phiill,/ ^ Kulous Grass- warbler ( Cistocola scheeni- 

i cola, Bonaparte) 539. 

Ghns h(i pifjniti i * 

GhoyhH 1 ) 1 ’ pan (jliayliil (A watei* bii'd). 

G/wgoi {gAuy^nj /), 99ie Large Gi-oy Babbler (Malacocirous 
Malcolmi, S\ kes ). 436. 

Ghiiyhv, Ohfwtd, The Sliort-eared Gyvl (Otus braohyotus, Gmel.). 

68 . 

(Midli, Bro>yn Vulture, Conmion WLite-baeked ( Gyps bengalensis, 
Gmelin). 5. 

Gidh Bard, Brown Vulture, Long-billed (Gyps Indicus, Scop.). 
1 . 

GUgiln oi (talyaliiid^Tho Bank-myna ( Aoridotheres ginginianus, 
Latbam') 685. 

Gihihri mdr \it.. Squirrel-killer), The Dwarf Eagle (Aquila 
pennata, Gmelin). 31. 

Irh-chaotaiia, The White-capped Redstart (Chsemorrornis leu- 
cocephala. Vigors). 506. 

Girja or Gini, The White-bodied Goose-teal (Nettapas ooro- 
mandelianus, Gmeliu). 951. 

G/rza, The Jungle Bush-quail (Perdioula oambayensis, Latham). 
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C/oar, The Cjrlev\ (^Niunomus arquata, Linnnuaj. B 77 
GoiUian, The WaU*r-heii ( Gallmola oMoropuat Lmnieus). 905 . 

,, liani^ Thf* Dahl (\k)I (Fttlioa atra, LinuwiiK). ^3 
Oih (ill Kashmir), Th( Littlo Bittern of Europe ( Ardetta minuta, 
LmniiniH) ‘Mf> 

Goldbi m<niH/Y ho lioHoiMmieH Starhiifi' (Pastor roseut, lun- 
najus) (590. 

'lliO Ciestrd (loshawk (piohably Jpa^ra/ of the '* Ba* 
Nainas ’) [ Astui i T^ophospisa ) trivirgutus, Tomin ] 22 

GoungK DiernrleA ^Numenius arquata, Lliidiuus). 877 

hotfi TIk W’himhi'cl ^Numemus philopus, 1 m'lwus) 

8,^ 


(JnuikapL^ The Himali\aii Sno\ ot k < Totraogallus himalayan 

818 , Giayi Hlo 

(Tted {yn Kiislwiiji ) Mho Riiif* tailed hea-eaj^le (HaliGBtus fUlvi- 
venter, A^eill ] 

Guhii}, rile Rock H i ned Ch\l > XTrrua Bengalensis, bhankhn) 
09 

Gnyunh/ui I'la Indian Hiistnid ("Eupodotis Edwardsii, Giay) 
8dG 

(4uinbihitiy I he Spotted*\vmpf(‘d Rose-Kiiudi (Propasser rodopep 
lus, Vi^ois) 730 

The Pmk-leoutd Ros»-Fin<) (Propasaer rhodo* 
ohrous Vitrois; 742 

GuUi 1 he Black-breasted BuHtaid-Quail ( Turmz taigoor. Sykes) 
8i2 


Gumb^rA (in the Punjab;, The Sho/t-eaicd Owl < OtU8 brachyotus, 
Gniel ). OS. 

(hindfu. The Black-bteaHled Bastaid-C^nrnl (Turnix taigoor, 
S} k* «; 332. 

Gungt u 
or 

Ghong i 

Guram, Gura^ni (in some disti ts l/Phe Indian Hou bat a Bustard 


yfu rj^ 
) 


he Small Ibis (Anastomus 080 itans, Boddaert ). 
9 to 


(Houbara Maoqueenii, (n.t \ ) 837. 

Gurnym, The Indian Busia'd (EupodotiB Edwardflii, Gra\ > 
830 


Gtttim/Ir, (/.e , C'dcoon-destn yei ) The Lon^»’-legged Eagle (Aquila 
haBtata, Less ) 30 


H 

Ham (thb female), Tho Monaul Pheasant (Ijopbophoras Im- 
peyanus, Latham) 804 

yiyfisn iie , always thirsty), The Red-headed Trogon 
( Harpaotes Hodgsonii. Gould ) 116 

Handen (in ihe South), The Painted Sand-Giouse (Pteroolee 
fdBciatuB, 3copoli>. 800. 

H(iai or haw. The Giey Goose (A, oinereus, Meyer) 945, 
Harewfi^ The Common Gieen Bulbul (Phyllornis Jerdoni. 
Blyth) 463 
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ffargita or Hargeyla, The Gigantic Stork (Leptoptilos argala, 
[iinnaeufi). 915. 

llari LUl (male) \Tho Green Wax Bill (Eatrelda fbr- 

„ Mumyfi (female) j mosa, Latham). 705. 

Hariyal or hSriyal BurOt The Green Imperial Pigeon (Oarpo- 
phaga sylvatioa, Tickell). 780. 

Hariyal or Hwril^ The Bengal Green Pigeon (Crooopus phoeni- 
oopterus, Latham). 772. 

HariyOl or Hiuril, The Southern Pigeon (Crocopus ohlorigaster, 
Blyth). 773. 

Hariyal or ‘ hOriyal ’ Ohhot^, The Orange-bi eafited Green Pigeon 
(Osmotreron bioincta, Jerdon). 774. 

Hflrwat (male) 1 (in Kashmir), The White-eyed Duck 

Harw0( hi (iemfdc) ) ( Ay thya nyroca, Gulden stadt). 969. 

Harwajiy The Kafons-backed Shrike (Lanius erythronotus 
Vigors ) 257. 

Hedo, The Striated BusJi-habbler (Chatarrhoea oaudata, Dume- 
lil). 438 

Herrily The Ghoei PhcaMant (Phasianus Walliohii, Ilardwicke) 
809. 

Hide/a^ The Long-tailed Beed-bird ( Euryoerous BiirneBii, 
Blyth ) 443 

fludhud, The European Hoopoe (Upupa epops, Linn ). 254. 

„ The Indian Hoojioc (Upupa nigripennis, Gould). 255. 

Hitin-wal, The Himalayan Snow-cook ( Tetraogallus himalayen- 
sis, Gray). 81 C. 

Hulaha (in Kuuan Valley), The Blue Heron, Ardea oinera, 
Linnec'us). 923. 

Huko (in Dera Ghazi Khan), The Himalayan Wood-Owl 
( Syrnium nivioolum, Hodgson ). 66. 

Humn, The Boarded Vulture (Gypaetus barbatus, Lin.). 7. 

Hnrridf, The Common Indian Bee-eatei (Merops viridis, Linn.). 
117. 

Ifusayni-piddfl, The Indian Blue-throat (Cyaneula sueoioa, 
Linn.). 514 

Hnwa hil-hil* The Common Indian Swift (Oypselus aflinis, Gray). 
100. 


I 

Ispalandu (in Chaeh District), The Curlew (Numenius arquata, 
Linnieus). 877 


J 

Jah (in Sialkot Distiict), The Purple Heron (Ardea purpurea 
Linnaeus). 924. 

Jahgi, The Simla Horned Pheasant (Ceriornis melanooephala, 
Gray). 806. 

JaUaggin (i.e., Water-lark), The Striated Marsh-Babbler (Mega- 
lurus palustris, Horsf.). 440. 
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Jahmutgkl The \\ utttr-ln'u < GaUinula ohloropM, Lioxia^V 
fK>5 

The Ortolan lliinfiii^ fBmbariia hortulana, Liii- 
uffitia ). 715 

J mtjli Ghnjhu, Tin I^msL) Iforned-Owl ( Urrua ooromanda, 
Latikani i 70 

^ Th^ .)ui uL* Babblrr ( Halaoooirous tnalabariooii 
Jetdoo ) 464, 

Jantjli Tho Ore^ ,Inni?lf*-Kowl ( Gall US Son 116 rath Teiu^ 

minoK ). hlil 

, Ohhoio Tiir K('d Spui-b)>%l ( Qalloperdlx apadioeus, 
(imeliiii 814 

Jangurtit, 'Dm* ‘^now Partndpo 'Lerwa nivioola, Hod^^son) Hl7 

Japal Kulihit, Dm* v'uininoii I Ji oi.jrn-Sbi iko, 'Iht “ Km^^-rmw 
oi Kuiopeans m liidin Dicrurus maorooerouR, ViaillotJ. 
27s 

Jtmuqhnl o} lavnt^htl I'lio lMi( an 1 biK Tantalus leucooephalus 
Onielni ) 0 tb 

Jtrmonol, 'Dm HiTitala\aii Si iw c x k i Totraogallus Hima< 
layensis, Gui^ i ^1<» 

Jer-tit(ir 'Dm S* nw I *iu tiidjjt* i Lerwa nivicola, ifodgaon; 817. 

Jewa} 01 The >Sirnla Hoi iR(l Plieasant ( Ceriornis melano 

oephala, (fiHv ) sod 

Jkonti matyio Tim Hul M*Mia ( Aoridotbores fuaous, WagUr; 

()bu 

Jtthin^ Tile ycl!o\\ -\Nattled Lajiwmg Saroiophorus bilobus, 
Cimeliii). 856 

Jtyadhd^ Tlio Long-legged Kagle f Aquila hastata, Less ) .10 

l()(paht Tlie liitGe ("uimoraiit Graoulus javanious, HoihI ) 
1U07 

Joihunhy The Blac k-belln d Kineh-Ijaik Pyrrhulanda grisea, 
Seopoli ) 700 

Juiniz or fnmlaZy Dm Iinpriial Lagle (Aquila itdpenalis, 
Bechst ) 27 

Juu biKjldy The Yellow Bitleni (Arditta sinensis, Qnielin;. 034 

Jungh Agytdy Tlie Hed-winged BaHh-lark ( MiraiVa erythroptera, 
Jerdon 7.'»d 

Jungli KasyOy The Black headed C^ucki>o-Shi ike Volvooiyota 
Sykesii, Strickland 1 268 [437. 

Khyr, The Rufoiih Babblei (Layardia Bubrufa, Jeidon). 

’MiiigAy The Ked .luugle-fowl ( Gallus ferrugineus, 
Gmelin) 812 

•toiah^ The Southern Sirkecr ( Taooooua Lesobenaultii 
Leftson ). 219 ’ 

Jurra (male) of the Goshawk (in Sindh Shahbaz (Astur palum- 
banne, Lin ) 21. 


K 


Kahkf The Himalayan Snow -cock (Tetraogallus himalayenals. 
Gray). 816 
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f(Lbud (ill Haiderabad, Deccan), The Blue Heron (Ardoa oinereay 
Liniimiis). 923. 

Kahntar, The Blue Rock-pigeon (Oolumba intermedia, Strick- 
land ). 788. 

Karha-tor "YThe White Ibis ( ThreBkiorniB melanooephalUB, 

I' ! • I Liuna'us). 941. 

harhia ton J 

KAght, The Rook ( Corvus ftnigilegus, Linnapus). 664. 

Kakir, The Cheer J^lieasant (Phasianns Walliohii, Hardwicke). 
809. 

Kainchi hif (in Dora Ismail Khan), The Common Pariah Kite, 
the fork -tailed (Milvus Govinda, Sjpkes). 56. 

KAjla, The Red-hreasied Parrakeet (PalGeornis javanioUB, Os- 
beck). 152. 

Kaku (in Kashmir), The Chiikor Pari ridge, (Caccabis ohukor, 
Giay). 820 

KAfd haglA^ The A.shy Kgret (Demi-egretta asha, Sykes;. 928. 

,, The Black Bitiorii (Ardetta llavicollis, Latham). 
932. 

KAhi-yhutki , Slowart’s Wroii-VVarMei (Prinia Stewartii, Blyth). 
535. 

KAIA pidkit, 'I'lie White*- winged Black Rubin ( Pratincola oaprata, 
Ijiim.) 4Sl. 

KaIA tUiyA (in Dern jat The Coifnnon Stalling (Sturnus vulga- 
ris, Linmons) 681. 

KAlA-tifor, The Black Partridge (Francolinus vulgaris, Ste- 
phens). Si 8. 

KAlAJ'ttiir, The Painted l^irtridge (Francolinus pictus, Jard. A 
Selby). 819. 

Kalcliorl, 'riie Indian Black Robin (Thamnobia fulicata, Linn.). 
479. 

JTa^i, The Wh ill -necked Stork ( Cioonia leucocephala, Gmelin). 
920. 

Kdlij } The While eresled Kali j -pheasant ( Gallophasia 

„ MnrgA ) albocristatus. Vigors). 810. 

Kalim or Kharioi^ The Purple Coot (Porphyrio poliooephalus, 
Latham). 902. 

Kaljangn, 3’ho Spotted Eagle (Aquila neevia, Gmel.). 28. 

Katjit^ The Yellow-billed Whistling 1 brush (Myiophonus Tem- 
minckii, Vigors). 343. 

KAl-lcarichhi (in Derajat), 'I’he Common Drongo-shrike, The 
“ King-erow ” of Europeans in India (Dicrurus macrooercus, 
Vieillot). 278. 

KalkolaLhi^ The Common Drongo-shrike, The “King-crow’* of 
Europeans in India (Dicrurus macrooercus, Vieillot). 
278. 

Kallanky 'I'he Grey Goose (A. cincreuB, Meyei). P45. 

KaI M-urght (in Jullandhar), Scavenger Vulture, White ‘Shank’ 
of Anglo-Indians (Neophron perenopterus, Lin.). 6. 
Kanera Bulbul, The Red-Whiskered Bulbul (Otooompsa jooosa, 
Lin.). 460. 
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XaikAo bap/a I, [jittlf Oronn Heron (BntorldM jttTanlO*, 

KlJl.,U J 

Kani hayld, Thi* P n 1 Hei'on (Ardeola leuooptera, Boddaert). 
930. 

Kantur (in Kashmir), Wt‘il-spaiTow (Passer ludious^ Jard. A 
Sclhy.) 706 

K^nwalt (in soiiu* ptiitH of tht* Punjab Frontier), 'I’he Warty- 
hfaded or Hlnck Ibi* f(>orontious papillosus, Tomminck). 
942. [59. 

Kapafft, 'J'lu* PlHok-win$((Ml Kiti* ^ Blanus melanopteruB, Oaud. ). 
Kappra^popyfit Thci Small < trcen- billed Malkoha i Zanclostomus 
viridiroatris, Jerdon i. 21 f> 

The Warty-hoadrd or Black Ibis ( QirontiouB papll- 
loBUB, Temminck) 942. 

Kurnya or karai^^ The [ndian Sci*eech-f>wl ( Strix javanioa, Dc 
Wurmb). 60. 

K^ryhnh (in Pusliiu The Common Indian Crow (Corvus 8pleii> 
dens, VielloL;. ()G:5. 

Karhans^ 'I'lie Ore’s (juose (A. cinereus, Mever). 945. 

Karjannn or Karjouiuiy Ked-le^i^ed Falcon (Erythropus Vesper ^ 
tinus, Lin.) 19 

Karkartii, Quiqatn and (Qtarkhara^ The l>enioiscllo Crane (An- 
thrupoides virgo, LinnieuH). 866 
Karrait^ Tlie Indian Corby, The Haven of Homo FnropcaiiH in 
India (Corviis cuiminatus, Sykes). 660. 

Kartc/lnak, 'lOie Stone-plover ( GBdionomus crepitans, Tern- 
minck). 859. 

KaaturfI, 'Fhe Yellow- hilled Whistling TIjrush rMyiophonus 
Temminokii, Vigors) 

Kntturi, The Black-capped Black bird ( Meruia nigropileus, 
Lafr.). 359. 

The Oiev-winged Black-bii-d (Meruia boulboul, Laih.i 
361. 

, Tin rany kfi. The Three-coloured Thrush, The White- 
winged Gif>iind Thiush ( Oeooichla cyanotus, J. A S.). 354. 
Kasya^ The Ijarge (hickoo-Khrike ( Grauoalus maoei, LesBon). 
270 

Kntij\ The Kashmere House Merlin (Chalidon Cashmlriensis, 
Gould). 93. 

Kat-khora^ The Crnnson-bi’easted Barbet (XantholiBma Indioa, 
Lath). 197. 

Kat-kuto, The European Hoopoe (Upupa epops, Lin.) 254. 
Kaiioiy The Bronze-winged Jacana (Metopidius indioua, 
Latham). 900. 

Kavin, The Common .Tack-daw (ColnuB Jackdaw, LinnsBiiB). 
665. 


Kardknl 

or 

Kardnkit} 



Indian Crow ( Corviis splendens, 

663. 
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keh’m or katinu, The Purple Coot (Porphyrio poliooephaliu^ 
Latham). 902. 

KcrouLot The Coranioii Wood Shrike (Tephodornis pondioeri^ 
ana, Gruel.). 265. > 

iTe s r^y, The Hair-crested Drongo (Chibia hotten- 
or kishnrdj 5 tota, Linn.). 286. 

„ Okhota, The Bronzed Drongo ( Chaptia eenea, Vieilloi). 
282. 

Kewari, Tlio (ilosh}' Ibis ( FalcinelluB igneuB, Gmelin). 043. 
Khanjaa, 'Vhe Spotted Fork-tail (Eniourus maciilatiis, Vigor.s ). 
684. 

Kharknr, The Purple Heron (Ardea purpurea, Linnaeus). 924. 
Kharkhdr (in Clinch), The Bitteiii (Botaurus Btellaris, Linneous). 
036. 

Kh ar-piddd, 'J’he White-tailed Biish-chut ( Fralincola leuoura, 
BIvth). 484. 

Kker-yha^ti, The Kufons Grass-Warbler ( Cistioola BOhsBnicola, 
Bonaparte i 639 

IQiurdt^dnl ckirt, 'I'lie Indian Tiee-I^ipit \Pipaste8 agiliB, Sykes). 
596. 

Khur-phootk/, The Streaked Wren- Wai l >ler ( Burnesia lepida, 
Bl^th). 5r)t). 

Kky\\ The K>ah Partiidge ( Ortygornis gulariB, Temminck). 
823. ' y 

,, The White iieaded Babbler ( MalacooirouB griseus, 
Gmelin) 433. [923,. 

Kuyra (in Behar), Tbe Blue Heron (Ardea oinerea, Linnaans). 
Kihhia or ktrcliia hayld. The Little Egret (Herodias garzetta, 
Liniin'us). 927, 

Kilkila chhotd. The Corunioii Indian King-tisher (Aloedo bengaL<) 
ensiB, Gmelin ). 134. 

Kilkila, The White-breasted King-fisher (Haloyon fUBOUB, 
Bodd.). 129 
Koel ^ 

or > The Indian Koel (EudynamyB orientaliB, Lin.). 214. 
Kofi ) 

Kohassa, The Grey -backed Sea-eagle (HalieetUB leiLOOgaster, 
Gmel.). 43. i 

Kohl or koeln (the male), The Shahin Falcon (Faloo peregrina- 
tor, Sundwall). 9. /\ 

Kokai Maind, The Soutlierii Hill-myna (EulabOB religiOBa, Lin- 
llttJUB). 692. 

Kokai aU. The Pintail Duck (DaEla acuta, Linn.). 962. 
Kolna-kak, The Himalayan Magpie ( Dandrooitta sinaiiBiB^' 
Latham ). 676. ‘ Y 

Kokin lawd, The Painted Biish-Qaail (Perdioiila orythropfaynoha. 
Sykes). 828. y 

Koklfl or kokild. The Kokla Green Pigeon ( SphenoooroUB Bphe- 
nuruB, Vigor's). 778. \ >v 

Koklah, The Orange-bt*easted Green Pigeon (Oiniotraroii bi- 
oinota, Jerdon). 774. ' ^ 
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Koklds or kohla^ The Pukras Pheasant (Fuorasia maorolopha, 
Lesson). 808. 

KolrUt n kind of Coot in Kashmir ( Fulioa atra, Linnaeus). 908. 

Kdsat The Common Drou^o-shrike, The ‘‘ King-crow ” of Euro- 
peans in India (Diorurus maorooercus, Vieillot). 278. 

Kola-lunch (ill Kashmir), Small King-fishcr (Alcedo bengal- 
ensis, Gmelin). I34i. 

Koor-monaf '^I’he Snow Partridge ^Lerwa mvioola, Hodgson). 
817. 

Kora or khou! AVatei -eoek (Galliorex oristatus, Latham), 

or kotiyia ) 904. 

Koiayala kilkHa Spotted King-fislior ' 'Phe Pied King-fishor 
(Ceryle rudis, Lin.^. 18G. 

Koreyala (female) (i Spotted), Tlu* Indian Koel (Endynamyf 
orientalis, Linn.) 214. 

Kor-quch (in Kashmir), The Common He* (1 WRrl)Ier (Aorooe- 
phalua brunnesoeiiB, Jerdon ) . .515. 

Kotri, Ttie Common Indian Magpie ( Dendrooitta rula, Scopoli). 
674. 

Kotw^ly The Common I Iron go- shrike, The ‘‘ King-crow ” of Euro- 
peans in India (DicruruB maorooercus, Vieillot). 278. 

Kowar or kowara (in Purnea), The Glossy Ibis (Faloinellus 
igneuB, Gmelin). 943. 

Kru (in Kashmir), The Small Marsh Tern (Hydroohelidon 
Indica, Stephens), 984. 

Kudrunga, The Common Green Baibet (Megalaima oanioePB, 
Franklin) 193. 

Kufin chuu\ The Malabar Trogon (Harpaotes fasoiatufi, Gmelin). 
115. 

Kuhar, The Common Sand-Grouse (Pterooles exUBtuSt Tem- 
minck) 802. 

Kukera, The White-crested Kalij-pheasant (GallophasiB albooriB- 
tatUB, Vigors). 810. 

Kulang, The Common Ciane (Grus oinerea, Bechstein). 865, 

Kidesir, The Marsh Harrier (CirouB .SruginoBUB, Lin.). 54. 

Kul-kil^o (in Kashmir), The Red-wattled Lapwing (LoblvanellUB 
goensis, Gmelin). 855. 

Kumar-tit, The Common Sand-Grouse (Pteroolea exustUB, Tem- 
minck). 802. 

Kummer-kalla, The Indian Stock-Pigeon (PalumboDna Eyora- 
manni, ^naparte). 787. 

Kunich, The Common Drongo- Shrike, The “ King-crow ** of Euro- 
peans in India (DioniruB maorooeroua, Vieillot). 278. 

Kupak or Vpak, The Common Hawk-Cuckoo (Hieroooocyg 
▼ariua, Vahl.). 205. 

Kurayit The White-breasted Water-hen (Gallinula phcBnlOllira 
Pennant). 907. 

Kurl, The Ring-tailed Sea-Eagle (HaUBetufl ftdTivtater, VieiH.) 
42. 

Kushandra or KtMhanhra, The White-eared Crested Bulbul (Ofco 
oompaa leuootiB, Gould). 469.. ' 
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JBiuaya chAha, The Avoset (Beourvirostra avooetta, LinDseus). 
899. 

Kutaty The Marsh Harrier (Oiroufi aeruginosus, Lin.). 54. 
Kutumra^ The Common Green Barbet (Megalaima oanioeps, 
Fi-anklin). 193. 

Kyah or Kaijah, The Kyah Partridge (Ortigornis gularis, Tern- 
mi nek). 823. 

Kyphnl-jyackay The Hill-Cockoo (Guoulus striatUB, Drapiez). 
204 


L 

Lagar (the ftMnaU'), The Laggai* Falcon I Paloo Jugger, Gray). 
11 

Lag-lag or Inq-fug^ The Wliite 8tork (Ciconia alba, Belon ). 919. 
Lailoy The Striated Bush-babbler ( Chatarrhsea caudata, Dume- 
lil). 438. 

L&l-bagl(fy The Chestuut Bittern ( Ardetta cinnamomea, Gmelin). 
933. 

Ldliy The Bank-myna \ Acridotheres giaginianus, Latham). 
685. 

LQIJ (in Dcra Ismail Khnn), The Common Myna ( Acridotherea 
tristis, LinmeuM). 684. 

Lai ( the male ) IThe Rod Wax-bill (Estrelda 
Muiiia Obe feirnile) j amandava, Linnmus). 704. 
Lal-nro, The Pink-lmaded Duck (Anas oaryophyllaoea, 
Lathnm). 9G0. 

Lamhly T\w Slone-plovcj' ( CESdicnemus crepitans, Temminck;. 
859. 

LamdaTy The Com in on Grey llornliill (Meniceros bioornls, 
Scop.). 144 

Latora, Dndiga or Sufeniy The Indian Grey Shi’ike (LaniuB 
lahtora, Sykes ). 256. 

,, hujaluy The Rufous-backed Shnke (Lanius erythrono- 
tUB, Vigors). 257. 

„ Mattiya (/.c. Earthen Shrike), (Lanius erythronotus, 
Vigors). 257. 

LawQy The Rock Bush-quail (Ferdioula Asiatioa, Latham). 
827. 

Leepee (in Central India), The Madras Bush-lark (Miraftra 
affinis, Joi’don). 755, [84, 

Leishra, The Wirc-tniled Swallow (Hirundo fldifera, Stephens)^ 
Lerway The Snow-Partridee (Lerwa nivioola, Hotltfson). 817. 
Lihbiay The Button-Quail (Turnix SykeBii, A. Smith). 835. 
Likhy The Lesser Florikin (Sypheotides auritus, Latham). 8319. 
Loha7jun(jy The Blaek-nocked Stork (Myoteria auBtraliS, S^aw). 
917. 

Lonty (the male) The Monaul Pheasant (LopbCpborUB Inipoya- 
nufi, Latham). 804. 

Lungi, TJie Simla Hornod-Pheasant (Ceriomis melanooephala. 
Gray). 806. 
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M 

Macharang B}Bo\(iT) Kashmir Ortd) The Rin^-tailed Sea-eogle 
Maehmanga J ( Ilalifletufl fulvi venter, Vi eill). 42. 

JfacAarii/a also \ The (Pandion haliwtuu, Linn). 40 

Manchmanya J 

Macharya (/.#*,, Tiio Mo’^quifo-caicher), The White-browed Fantail 
(Leucooeroa albofrnntata, Frnnkl.). 292. 

ifadan^owr The 13 l ie- winged F'arrakeet (PalflBornis oolum- 

boides. Vigors). 151 

Madhuya^ The Wliiie-tiJIod Sea Kagle ‘ Pali08BtUB ichtbyoetus, 
IJorsf. ). 41. 

Magh ov Manyh (in Punjab), (iroy-L’^oose (A. omereus, 

Meyer). 945 

MahH-fnt {i.o.. Ijnrgc Shi ike) The Coinruon Indian Magpie (Den- 
drocitta rufa, Scojioli). (J74. 

Mahoka, The ('oinmon Ooneal ^ Centropus rufipennis, llliger). 
217. 

Maina ) Tho ('oinuion Myna ( Acridotheres tristis, Lin- 
,, Dcsi 3 na?UK). 684. 

Malany hayUt^ The Ijarge Egret (Herodias alba, LinnsDus). 925 

Mamdlri^ The Indian Oi'ey-Shrike (Lanins lahtora, Sykes). 
256. 

Mamnlj, The Rufous- baeked Shrike (Lanins ©rytbronotus, 
Vigors). 257. 

Mamolii (in Dera Ismail Kliaii). also Sheikh Mamolo, The White- 
faced Wagtail (Motacilla luzoniensiB, Senpoli). 590. 

Mamuld, The Pied Wagtail (Motacilla Maderaspatana, Bris- 
son). 589. 

Manik jor, The White-necked Stork (Cioonia leuoocephala, 
Gnielin). 920. 

Manjur, The Common Pe.'icock (Pavo cristatUB, Linnaeus). 808. 

Manmantor (in the Clioi-h District), The Hail (Porsana 
maruetta, Brisson). 909. 

Ifaij; id (i.c., Mosque Swallow), The Hed-ruinped Swallow 

(Hirundo dauriou, bin ). 85. 

Ifor, The Common Peacock (Pavo oristatus, Linnaius). 803. 

Morangah or i (/.c., Pca^^ock- killer) The Crestless Hawk- Eagle 
Moravyi i (Nisaetufl Bonelli, Temm.). 33. 

Monal ) 'J'lip Monal Pheasant (LophophoruB ImpeyanuB, 

„ Ghuer ) Latham). 804. 

Afor, The Common Peacock (Pavo criBtatnB, Lirinteus). 803. 

Mulla-yidh^ Black Vulture (Otogypa calvuB, Scop.). 2. 

MuLlala, The Yellow-eyed Babbler (Pyctorhis sinensiB, Gmelin). 
385. 

Munda, 'Ihe White Ibis (Threskiornis melanocephalUB, Lin- 
niBus). 941. 

Mnrgjh‘i‘zarin (in Knnan Valley), The Monanl Pheasant (Lo- 
phophoruB Impeyanus, Latham). 804. 

Musarichi. The Indian Tree-Pipit (Pipaates agilis, Sykes). 596. 
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N 

Nakal-nor, The Black-headed Mania (Bfunia Malaooa, Linnasue). 
697. 

Nakahi teliyS^ The Comraon Starling (Sturnus vulgaris, Lin-’ 
neaus). 681. 

Nanachura, Tlie Red-billed Hill-tit (Leiothrix luteuB, Soopoli).* 
614. 

Naoruny the nine-coloui*ed j, The Yellow-broaBted Ground-- 

thrush (]^tta Bengalensis, Gmel.). 345. 

Nafij The Purple Heron (Ardea purpurea, LinnaBus). 924. 
Narzfinak (the male) ^in Pusthii Laizanak) (*.e., the little 
vibrator'), The Kestiil ( Tinnunoulus Alaudarius, Briss.). 
17. 

Narzi (the temale ), Tl»e Kestril (Tinnunculus Alandarues/ 
Briss,). 17 

Ntlich (male) \(iii Kashmir), The Mallard (Anas bosohas,' 

, iaj (female) j Linnaous). 958. 

Nilkant{/e. Blue-throai) The Indian Roller ( Coraoias indioa. 
Linn ) 123. 

Nilkunfhiy The* Indian Blue-throat (Cyaneula suecica, Linn.). 
514. 

NiUkanf, Tlie Red-billed Blue Magpie (Urocissa smensis, Lin- 
naeus). 671, * 

Nhaji, The Shieldrake (Tadorua YiUpanser, Fleming). 956 
Nir-youny, The Bittern (Botaurus stillans, Linniens), 936. *' * 

Niioji (ill Sindh), The Mallard (Anus bosohas, Linnaeus). 958. 
Ntikal-pan (in l)ei*a Ismail Khan), The Indian Courier Plover 
(Cursorius coromandelious, Gmelin). 840. 
yukrft The Indian Courier Plover (Cursorius ooromandeliousl*^ 
Gmelin). 840. 

^ukta. The Black-backed Goose ( Sarkidiornis melanonotus,' 
Pennant) 950. 


O 

Oban a for hiibdru, etc., The Indian Hoiibura Bustai’d (Houbarai 
Macqueenii, Gray. ) 837. 


P 

Pachiiaky The Ba^ -backed Shrike (Lanius Hardwiokii. Vigors). 
260 

Pahdria maina. The Nepal Hill-Myna (Eulubes intermedia. A, 
Hay). 693. 

PahOfi maina^ The Hill-Myna (Aoridotheres fUsous, Wagler)^ 
686 . • ^ 
Pahnri tuiyn. The Slaty-headed Parrakeet (PaleeomiS sobisti- 
ceps, Hodgson 160. .. . . la 
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PahOfiya hangdhara^ The Black^crested Yellow-bnlbal ( Bubigula 
flaTiventris, Tickell). 4*56 

Pahatai, The Pied Hamer (Cirous melanoleuoos, Gmel.). 58. 
Pan^Ubi, ‘ vide * Chui aka. 

Panifuk (in Behar), The Bar-tailed Tree<Dove (Macropygia 
Turtur, II odgson ) . 791. 

PUn-kawwQ, The Little ('ormorant i GraoulQB javanioua, Horsf.). 
1007. 

,, or Pan^kawwaK Th** Large Connorant (Graoulus oarbo^ 
Liniia^ns). 1005. 

Pan-fohif, chhotdf The Little Rtint (Tringa minuta, Leisler). 
88 k 


Papihd, The Pied (h’o^ted Cutkoo vCocoystea melanoleucoa, 
Gmel ). 212. 

Pdpiha, The Cornmon Ha^k-cuckoo ( Hieroooocyz variUB, Vahl.). 
205. 

Papiha, Mayun (Tlie Brahinini Mynn of the English), The 
Black-hoaded Mvna i Temenuchus pagodarum, Gmelin). 
687. 


Patangkhit 


Wlie i 

J “ 


Smaller Egret (H. Egrettoides, Tem- 
ninck ). 926. 


01 * 

Patokka hnglii ^ 

Patan-Uil (in Dera Ismuil Khan), 'I’he Common Pariah Kue, the 
square tailed (Milvus Govinda, Sykes). 56 
Pathar rhirta^ The Crested Black Bunting (Melophus melanio- 
teruB, Gmelin). 724. 

Patrivffu^ The Common Indian Bee-eater (Merops viridia, Lin.). 
117. 

Pawni\ The Dusky Ground-Thrush ( Gtoooiohla unioolor, Tickell). 
356. 


Pawa,i, The Grey-headed Myna (Temenuchus malabarious» 
Gmelin j. 688. 

Peni/f The Striated Bush babbler ( Chatarrhoea oaudata, 
Dutneril). 438. 

Penra, The Black- throated Hill- Partridge (Arborioola tor- 
queola, Valenciennes ). 824. 

Phart Balal-chawm^ The Orange Mini vet ( Perioroootus flam- 
meuB, Forster). 272. 

Pharl hwhangd^ The White- bellied Drotigu ( Diorurus ooerules- 
oens, Lin.). 281. 

Phari-hulhulj The Red- Whiskered Bulbul (Otooompsa jo006a» 
Lin.). 460. [A 

Phaii-gidh, Brown Vulture, Long-billed (Gyps IndiouB, Soop.)! 

P^an Tied, The Long-legged Eagle (Aquila hastata, Lin.). 


Phcnga BayS, The Striated Reed-babbler (Chatarrhooa Barilo,- 
Blyth). 439. 

,, Okhota^ The Striated Bush-babblei* (Ghatarrhooa ffawtata, 
Dumeril). 438. 

PAoIttw, The Blaok^throatod HiU-Paiiirtdgo (Arborioola- tor-; 
queola, Valenciennes). 824. . 
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Phu-phu, Tlio European Cnckoo (CuouliiB oanorus, Linnseus). 
199. 

Phntkiy I’ho Dark-ashy Wren-Warbler ('Prinia Socialis, Sykes. 
634. 

,, 7’ht* Lidiaii Tailor-bird (Orthotomus longioauda, Graelin). 

630 

Tidn^ 3’he Plain B?*own Mnnin (Munia malabarioa, LinnaeuR). 
703. 

Pidddy The White -winched Black Robin (Fratinoola caprata, 
liinn.). 481. 

Piho or Pihnyay 1’he Pheasant-tailed Jacana ( Hydrophasianus 
ohirur guB, Seopol i ) . 901. 

P'dahy The Bengal Elaek-headed Oriole ^Oriolus melanooe- 
phalUB, LinnaMin). 472. 

Pilnk (v.e.. the Yellow-bird), in Kashmir ‘ Po/?//-wW,’ The Indian 
Oriole; ^I’he Mango-bird of Europeans in India (Oriolus 
* kundoo, Sykes). 470. 

PilhiQy The Indian Eield-Wagtail fBudytes virides, Gmelin). 
69.3. 

Paniko The Yidlovvheaded Wagtail (Budytes citreola, 
Pallas). 694. 

Pindi (in Kashmir), The Little Grebe (Podiceps Philippensis, 
Gmelin). 976. 

The Bengal Black-headed Oriole (Oriolus melanocepha- 
luB, Jjinniens). 472. 

PiUpittUy The Dark-ashy Wren-Warblei* (Prinia sooialis, 
Sykes). 5.34. 

Podft^^ The Lesser Reed-waibler ( Acrocephalus dumetorum, 
Blyth). 51() 

Posh-nui (in Kashmir), The Common Oriole (OriolUB KundoOi 
Sykes). 470. 

Puhnin, The Blaek-headcd Myna ( TemenuchuB 1 pagodarum, 
Gmelin ). 687. 

Pttkrasy The Piikj'us Plicasant (PucraBia macrolopha, Lesson V 
808. 

Putnnya Bar^, The Bine-tailed Bee-enter ( MeropB PhilippenBiB, 
Lin ). 118. 

Puffu denliy The Palm-Swift (CypselUB batasBienBiB, Gray). 

102 . 

Piitthnr-fhirfay The Grey-headed Bunting (Emberiza fuoata, 
Pnllns). 719. 

Puttial-dhaneSy 3'he Common Grey Hornbill (Menioeros bioomiB, 
Scop.). 144. 


Q 

Qaffh (in the Mnrree Hills), The European Raven (Corvus oorax, 
Linnaeus). 657. 

Qarqarii. Demoiselle Crnne ( Anthropoides Virgo, Linnaeus). 866. 
Quoir-monah The Snow Paitridge (Lerwa nivioola, Hodgson). 
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K 

iiu-i’tnto » ^.1 P.imikeet 'I’lie V me pHrnikeet 

(Palaeornis Aloxancin, hm ) 147. 

Rajts rill* Yi*ll()u -iu( k* < iSpaiiDvv ( Passer flavioollis, Franklin) 
711 

Rani’chnku^ tin K»tsliinji) 'Ui<* llnnalauui Snow -rock (Teti aogal 
lus Himalayensis ). bit). 

Rang-hu^) iin Kaslimii) 'riu PitiudiM* FI} catchei (Tobitrea 
paradisi, Ijih 

Rany-ynlh, HlackA ultaio \ Otogyps oalTUB, Scop i 

Ratal]), The Moimid ['heaKJint Lophophorus Impeyanus, 
Lutliani ) bi»4 

Ratnal, 'l’h(‘ MoimuI Pheasant 'Lophophorus Impeyanus, 
Latlmni ) H(H 

Uattea kinjuan, Tlu ^Vlouuul Pheasant (Lophophorus Impeyanus, 
[jatluiin) bol. 

RawU-kakg, Tlic Whito-ci ested Laughing-Thrush (Gamilax leu- 
COlophus, H a rd vv icke ) 4 07 

Retal {le., bnnd-l)iid), The Indian Sand- lark ( Alaudala raytal, 
Buell -Hamilton). 762 

Ketal, The Kufuui-tailod Fitich-laik (Ammomanes phcnnicura, 
Franklin). 758 

Retat Turnmti (in llu' Punjab), The Merlin (Hypotriorohia 
CEsalon, Gmel ). 15. 

ftugrl, The Indian 'J'ltlaik ( Corydalla rufula, Vieillot) 600 


S 


/b'aa, The Blue Heiou ^ Ardea omera, LinnieiJH; 92'^, 

Sadat, The ('hangeable Hawk-Kagle (Limnastus nivens, Teuim ) 

Safed-hd (commonly m the Punjab), White Scavenger Vulture, 
“Slinwk” of Aiiglo-lndians (in Dem Ismail Khan the 
Ffcryptian Vulture is so called), (Neophron peronopterus, 
Lin ). 6 

San-harado, The Dusky -g 'ey Heron (Ardea Sumatrana, Rafilew). 
922 

Sdras ov fic/rAans, Tlie Stilus Crane (Qrus antigone, Linna*uH) 
863. 

SarbO’haijfit The Black- tliroated V. eavor-biid ( Plooeus Bengal- 
ensis, Linnaeus ) 696 

Sahth, The Large Minivet ( Pericroootus speoiosus, Latham). 

271. [750. 

Saira, The Himalayan Siskin ( Chrysomitris spinoides, Vigors). 
Salui Qundru^ The Black -breasted Bnstard-Quail (Turnix taigoor, 
Sykes). 832. 

Sampmar^ The Common Serpent Eagle (Clroaetus Gallious^ 
Gmel.). 38. 
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Sdt-bh^,iy The Bengal Babbler ( Malaoooirous terrioolor, Hodg- 
son ). . 432. 

Shah BGz, The ('rested Hawk-eagle tLinansetUB Cristatellus, 
Tern. j. 36. 

Shflhin^ i.e., Uoyal-bird (the female), 1'he Shahiu Falcon 
(Faloo peregrin ator, Sundevall ). 9. 

Shfih-wnjy?inbi, Tlie Shieldrake (Tadorna vnlpanser, Fleming). 
956. 

SkiihuleUt^ The Crested Honey Buzzard (Pernis oristata, 
Cuvier). 57. 

Skiihi) -k flora {i.e.. Sugar-eater), The Little Spider- hunter 

( Ariiohnothera pusilla, Blyth ). 224. 

Shflmn, The Bine Rock-Tlirush ( PetrocoBByphuB cyanens, Lin.j. 
351. 

,, 'rhe Shama ( Kittacinola maoroura, Gmelj. 476. 
Shiimchiri^ The White- bi*owcd Fan! ail (Leuooceroa albofron- 
tata, Frankl. ). 292. 

Skapoki (in Dera Ismail Khan), 1'lie Spotted Owlet (Athene 
Brama, Tern.). 76. 

ShnruJc ' in Dera fsTTiail Khan), The Black-Myna ( Aoridotheres 
ginginianufl, Latham ). 685. 

Shekh MumoJa (in Dera Ismail Khan), Tlie Whitefaced Wagtail 
(Motaoilla, luzonienBis, Scopoli). 590. 

(the female), The Shikra (Micronisus badius, Gmel.). 
23. 

Shira (Saira in Kashmir), The Himalayan Gold-finch (CardlieliB 
oaniceps, Vigors). 749. 

Shonbiya or Shonbhigi, The Black-headed Green Bulbul (lora 
Zeylonica, Gmelin). 467. 

Shukan (in Dorajat), The Lai’ge Stone-j)lover (EsacuB reourvi- 
roBtris, Cuvier). 858. 

The Indian Snake-bird (Plotus melanogaster, Gmelin). 
1008. 

Silli, The Whistling Teal (Dendrooygna awBuree, Sykes). 
952. 

Sim-kukra (in Knmaon K The Wood-cock (8oolopax ruBtioola, 
Linneeus). 867. 

Sim-tltar^ The wood-cock (Soolopax mstioola, LinnsBUs). 867. 
Sinyhaz or Skin-haz, The Spotted Munia (Munia undulata, 
Latham). 699. 

Singmonal (^.e., The Horned Monal), The Simla Horned Pheasant 
< Ceriornis melanooephala, Gray). 806. 

Sisi, The Cinnamon-bellied Nuthatch (Sitta oinnamomeo- 
ventris, Blyth). 251. 

Sohwtt, The Indian Bustard (Eupodotis EdwardBii, Gray). , 836, 
Sona Kahn tar j The Green Imperial Pigeon (Carpophaga Bylva- 
tioa, Tickell). 780. 

Soonda^ White Scavenger Vulture (FToophron peronoptorUB, 
Lin.). 6. 

Soongra^ White Scavenger Vulture (E’eopltfDii p^rpnoptoniB, 
Lin.). 6. , / . 
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-S'or, The StiintMl JJusli-Kihhloi (Chatarrhoea oaudata, Jiunieril) 

438 

Suheak (lu Kapirt}i»J«) UieiiJis]i bud), The Tndiim Rollei 
(Coraoias mdioa, I ain ). 123 

lauck Oiiindtd ()] Oii'nrd Tlie Oihsp Ov' t (Strix oandida, 
Tickell ) bl 

Sufetd hi 0 , j In AX lido 11)1'^ (Threskiornis melanocophalua, 
LinnauM) ‘>41 

SuJaymtin mu^ghf (/< Si)lomon s foul) The Malabai Jhed Hom- 
bill (Hydioeissa coronata, Bodd ) 141, 

*^un'fr(\ (in Deia IhMail klum), XX I id Sia\ciigii Vulture, 
‘Sh.i\\k"of Vii^lo indi (Neophron peronopterus, Ian ) 

b 

Surkh^h ( / t , The SiutwOi of XValei ) The C’oiainon Snipe (Galli 
nago soolopaoinus, Bonap.) 871 

Surklidb, The Rudd> Mneldiake (Casarca rutila, Pallaa) 954 

Sunnd.^t, The Black Stoik I Ciconia nigra, Ijinrucn^) 91b 


r 


Tal-ihaita, The Palm S^Mft ( CypselUR batasBiensiB, Gray) 
102 

Talur, The Large Stoue-plo\ei ( EsaouB recnrvirostriB, Cuvier) 
858 

Tamhaiiat (t c Copper-smith), The Crimson -breasted Barbet 
( Xantholeema Indioa, Lath ). 197. 

TatiahdhiJ, The Palm Swift ( CypseluB batasBiensis, Gray) 
lOJ 

„ Ut, Palmyia Swallow), The Ashy Swallow-Shnke 
(ArtamuB fusouB, Vioill ) 287. 

Tarkhan pakht {i e f The Carpenter bii*d ), The Euiojiean Hoopoe 
^npupa epopB, Liii ) 254. ^ 

„ „ The Indian Hoojioe ( Upupa mgnpenniB, (iould ). 

255. 

Tu/n batera, The Button Quail (Turnix Sykesii, A Smith). 
835 

Techi, The Watoi-hen (Gullinula ohloropuB, Linnams). 906. 
Teltya mUynd, The Common Starling rSturnuB vulgaris, Lin- 
nesns) 681 [699. 

Tehyd mumyd The Spotted Miinia { Munia undiQata, Latham). 
Tera (in Derajat this is called Ltha, the Marsh Hamer being called 
Teha), The Pale Hamer (Circus Bwainsonii, A Smith). 51. 
Thampaly The Common'Drongo-shnke, The “ King-crow ” of Euro- 
^ peans in India (DicruruB maorooerouB, Vieillot). 278. 
Tharkavt chngkdy The Laige Scops Owl (Ephilates lempigi, 
Horsf ). 75 

Thir-ihxra (t e , Qnakei' or trembler), The Indian Redstart (Buti- 
oiUa raflventns, Vieillot). ^ 1 , 

Thtrhr-kampa (t.e. Quaker or trembler), The Indian Redstart 
(Bntioilla mflventriB, Vieillpt) 497. 
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Tidari, The Shoveller (Spatula olypeata, Linn.). 957. 

Tik-tikki, The Lesser Reed-Warbier (Aorooephalus duinetonim» 
Blyth). 516. 

TilUr Tho Indian Houbara Bustai'd (Houbara Maoqueenii, 
Gray). 837. 

Tilgiri, The Common Starling (Sturnus vulgaris, Linneens). 681. 
Tilora^ The Common Starling (Sturnus rulgaris, LinnsBus). 681. 
Tilyar, The Red-coloured Starling (Pastor roseus, Linnseus). 
690. 

Timtimma^ The Greeiishanks (Totanus glottis, Linnaaus). 894. 
T/ftd, The Wlute-e^ed Buzzard (Poliomis teesa, Frankl.). 48. 
Titai, ) The Ked-wattled Lapwing (Lobivanellus 

TiV., Tit fir i oi Tdn { goensis, Gmeliu ). 85 .t. 

Titar, The Grey Partridge (Ortygornis pontioeriana, Gmelin). 
822. 

Togb, The Indian Bustard (Eupodotis Edwardsii, Gray). 836. 
To-ra htujLii, The Large Egret (Herodias alba, Linnuoua). 925. 
Tot-rungiy Tho Allied Wren-wai‘blei* (DrymoipuB negleotus, 
J 01 don) .546. 

Taora and isnrd-i (in Pushtu), The Tudian Houbara Bustard 
(Houbara Macqueenii, Gray). 837. 

Tugh-dHry The Indian Bustard (Eupodotis Edwardsii, Gray). 
836. 

TuiadotUy The Rose-headed Parrakeet (PalGeornis rosa, Bodd.). 
149. 


Tuntunuy The Greenshanks (Totanus glottis, Linnrous). 894. 
Tuntunidy The Rufous Grass- warbler (Cisticola schcenioola, 
Bouaparte). 539. 

Tardy The Button-Quail (Turnix Sykesii, A. Smith). 835. 
Turtura (in Kapiirihala), The Little Brown Dove (Turturoam- 
beyensis, (Jniehu ). 794. 

Taramfiy 

Tururntari, ' , . , . iv jv 

Tut.imutri ) chi8 chicquerd, Daud). 16. 


I (Tho female). The Red-lieaded Merlin (Hypotrior- 


,, Belal (i.e. Sandy), The Merlin (Hypotriorchis 

CBsalon, Gmel. ). 15. 

TutatuTy The Wood-cock (Soolopax rustioola, Linuaens). 867. 

The ("oramon Rose-tinoh (Carpodacus erythrinus, Pallas). 
738. 


U 

UjLi {i.e White-bird), The White-Stork (Cioonia alba, Belon,). 
919 . 

UUUy The Brown Fish-owl (Eetupa Ceylonensis, Gmel.). 72. 

„ The Spotted Owlet (Athene Brama, Tern.). 76. 

Upak or Kupaky The Common Havvk-CucUoo ( Hieroooooyx varius, 
Vahl.). 205. 

^JJqfihy The Tawny Eagle (Aoquila fulvesoens, Gray). 29. 
Otterany The Small Swallow -Plover (Glareola laotoa. Tem- 
minck). 843. 
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W 

Wak, Thi iieioii Nyotiooraz grruieus, Lmuten^) 9.'t7 

W’Ak iv/lk oi way ivfl( rh Niprht-heioii ( Nyotioorax griaeua, 
Linua UH ) 9.S7 


/ 


Zakkif Tlu So It 111 in Hi*f>wu Fi)uit(hoi i Alseonax latirostrifl. 
RafHo*- 29/ 

/ irdak The Hi u^^al libiik htadt (I Onolt Oriolus melanooepha 
lus, Linuu3us ) 47 * 

Zirdi Tiic Ydlow waltlMi LiHpwiu^ ( Saroiophorus biiobua, 

Gimliuj 85h 

Zirrea, 1 lie induiii Knitted Plovti (iBgialitis Philippensis, 
Scopoli j 8 t9 

/itr (in Kashriiii ; The Common Sinpi Qalbnago soolopaoi 
mifl, Honap I 871 

/ard bulbul, I hi H lack nested \ dlow bulbul Rubigula flavi 
ventris. Tickdi 456 




FEBRUARY. 1908 


The Annual Meethnj; </t‘ the Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 6th FebrnjD-y, 1908. at 9-15 I’.ai, 

The H< )N. Mu. .IiisTirr A"ijrosji MuKnoi’AUUYAYA, M.A., 
D.li., J>.S( l^.K.S.K , pT’esidcnf, in Ihe chair. 

Tln^ toJlowins^ ineuihci 'i wore jnesent 

Dr. X. Annandale, hiont.-Cohi el VV. #1. liucdninan, l.Al.S., Mr. 
1. H. Burkill, Babr Moiuuohaii (/hakravarti, Babu Vanamali 
Chakravarti, The Hon Mi. H. A. (Jait, i)i\ Birondra Nath 

Ghosh, Mr. H (J Graves, Dr. T II. Holland, F.K.S., Mr. D. 
Hooper, Ml*. W. W.Hoj-nell, Mr. C. H K(‘stoven, Dr F. Pearse, 
liieut -Colonel D G. Pliillott, Mn jor Ij. Rogers, l.M.S , Rai Ram 
Hrahnia 8anyal, Haliadui, Pandil Yh^hhii Chandra Sa.sfcri -Sanikhya- 
ratna-Vediitirtha, Pandit Gmajiatidatta Sliarma, Mr. G. Thibaut, 
C.I.E., Mahamahoptidliyaya Satis C/^handiu Yidyabhusana, The 
Rev. A. W. Youn^. 

Visito/!' : —Babu Atu! (diandra Bandop.idhyaya, Babu Hem 
Chandra Djis Gupta, Kumar Ksliitinflra Dev, Rai Mahasaya, 
Babu Abhilas ClnuKlra (Tam^uly, Babu Gii’iiidra Nath Muklio- 
padhyaya, Mr. A. A, Robertson, and Capt D. Quinlan. 

The President (ordered the distribution of the voting j>apei‘s 
ior the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1908, and 
appointed Messrs. D. Hooper and W. W. Horiiell to be sfjrutiueera. 

The President anuouneed that two essays had been received 
in competition for the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research for the 
year 1907. which were sent to the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, one of the Tni.stees, fen* lefiort, and that the result had 
not yet been receivecl. 

The President called upon the Secretary to road the Animal 
Report . 


^NNUAL j^EPORT FOR I907. 

The Council of the Society ha.s the honour to submit the fol- 
lowing report on the state of the Society’s afEairs during the year 
ending Slst December, 1907. 

Member List. 

There continues to be a steady increase in the roll of Ordi- 
nary Members. 
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During the year under leview, 67 Oi dinary Membern were 
elected. Out of these, 4 have noi yet paid their entrance fees 
The election of 4 moie has become null nnd void nmler Rule 9. 
The total number of Ordinary Members, therefoie, added to the 
list was 59. On the other hand, 16 witlidiew, 7 died (one a Life 
Member), 7 weie struck off under Rule 9, 3 under Rule 38, 9 under 
Rule 40, wliile th<* niinieb of 4 members were removed from the 
list<»t Oidmaiy Membe»s as they am alieady on the list of Honoj- 
urj Members The total nurnbei of members at the close of 1907 
A\aH as will seen fiom the following table w bn h shows the 
lluotutntions iii the numbei of Ordinary Members daring the past 
si\ years, 420 against 401 in the pr<‘ceding yenr Of these, 174 
were Resident, 175 Non-Hesidont, 20 Foreign, 20 Life, and 30 
absent members from India, and one was a Special Non -Subscribing 
Member ; — 
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The seven Ordinary Members, whose loss bv death duiiug the 
^eai we Imve to i egret, were Major David Macbeth Moir, 1 M.S., 
Ml. Patrick Do>le, C E., Babu Girindra Nath Dutt, Mahuraja 
Pratapa Naiam Singh, Lieut-Uolonel Herbert Jekyl Dyson, I.M.S., 
Maula\i Sajid Abdul Alim, and Lieut -General Sir Henry 
Edv\aid Laiidoi Tluiilher, Kt (a Life Member). 

Theie wem two deaths among the Honorai y Members, viz , 
Sii Michael Foster and Lord Kelvin The number is now 28, 
leaving two vacancies to be filled. 

Tiie number ot the Special Centenary Members and Associafe 
Members is unaltered since last year; their nnmbeiB iii*e 4 and 
12, respective! V. 

During the year one member, Mr. C. B. N. Cama, com- 
pounded for his subscriptions. ^ 
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Indian Museum, 

No presentations were made to the Indian Museuio, 

During the year there *»a8 been no change amongst the 
Trustees. The Triistees wlio represent the Society are: — G. W, 
Kiichler, E«ci., MA.;T H. Holland, hlsq , F.G.S., F R S. ; The 
Hon. Mr. .l istice Asutosli Mukliopadh^aya, M.A., D.L , R. P. 
Ashton, Es(j , and Tnent ^^'lonel 1> C. Phillott. 

'rhe <h)v*rninent oi Itidui in the Dep ii'tment of Coi^nierce 
and \ snhmiited eerfain pitipnsals torniulated by the Trus- 

tee's of the liidian Musenin, witli }i view its ro-orgainzatif n and 
future (levc'lopment, niid the (%n{ udl nf/ived to the moditieati(‘nB 
I'ef erred to 


Finance. 

The aucoiints ot tlie Society arc shown in the Appendix undei* 
the usual lieads StatiMnent No. 11 contains the ihilaucc Sheet of 
the Society ami ot the ditTerent funds administered through 
it. 

The credit bti].»iice of the Society at the close of the year was 
Ks. 1,81,836-15"U, tigainsf Hs. l,7ih510-;j-.‘> at the idose of the jire- 
ceding } e ir. 

Tlie Hudget tor 11)07 -vmis estimated at tJie following tignres. 
Receipts Ks 22,350 (Oniinary Rs 21,150 and Extraordinary 
Rs. 1,2 JO). Exficnditure Rs. 24,325 (Ordinary Rs. 20,6/1 and Ex- 
traordinary Ra. 3,650) The budget estimate of receipts excludes 
entmnee fees. 

The actual receipts for the year, ex(jluHi\B oi entrance fees and 
one compor,iiding fee, have aniouiited to Rs 24,102-i l-tJ, or about 
Rs. 1,80J in excess of the estimate The sum of Rs 2,0f)6 lias been 
received as entrance fees, and the sum of Ks 300 as a 
compounding tee; and the sum of R.s. 2,4o0 has been credited to 
the Pennaiierit Reserve Fund, \v I leh now stands at Hr. 1,56,350. 
The receipts ha^e exceeded the ostiinate under the heads of “ Sub- 
scriptions,” “ Sale of Publications,” “ Interest,” the increa^rs 
being, respectively, Rs. 1,247, Rs. 395 and Rs. 70. Tlie total re- 
ceipts for the >e}ii have beei Rs. 26,49K 11 -0. 

In the budget the ordinary expenditure was estimated at 
Rs. 20,675, the expenditure !•» be inovrred under sixteen heads. 
Under these heads the expe"diture hns amounted to Rs. 21,202-15-7, 
or Rs 527-15-7 in excess of the estimate. The expenditure 
on account of tlie iSociety’s Jou nal and Proceedings and 
Memoirs has exceeded the estimate by the sum of Rs. 375-7-5. 
In no other cii'*e has there been any very considerable expenditure 
in excess of the estimate. 

The extraordinaiy expenditure was estimated at Rs. 3,650, 
the expenditure to be incurred under seven heads. The expendi- 
ture under six of these heads h»is amounted to Rs, 1,690-2-9, or 
Ra. 40-2-9 in excess of the estimate. Under the seventh head, 
” Librarv Catalogue,” Rs 2,000, there has been no expenditure. 

During the year the Council sanctioned the following items 
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of expenditure : Grain Compensation Allowance, Rs. 172-14-8 ; 
Servants’ Latrine, Rs. 318-15-6 ; Furniture, Rs. 28-14 ; and Pag- 
ing of Manuscripts, Rs. 297 : total Rs. 817-11-9. ’J'he sum of 
Rb. 38-1-1 was })aid for accrued interest on Government Paper 
pui'chased during tlie year. The total expenditure has amounted 
to Re. 23,748-15-2. 

The* total income, it has been shown, amounted to 
Rs. 26,498-1 1-6 and the expenditure to Rs. 23,748-15-2. The finan- 
cial position is, therefore, somewhat stronger than at the close of tlie 
preceding year ; but the improvement would have been slight, had 
the preparation of the new library catalogue been completed within 
the year, as it was hoped it would be. 

The following sums were held at the close of the year on 
account of the different funds administered by the Society : — 



Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 

5,109 

4 

3 

Oriontnl Publication Fund, No. 2 

2,000 

0 

0 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund (less Rs. 
675 advanced to the officer in charge) 

478 

8 

9 

Bardic Chronicle MSS. Fund 

2,400 

0 

0 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund (less Rs.. 1,000 ad- 
vanced 1o the officer in charge) 

2,271 

9 

2 

Total Rs 

12,259 

6 

2 


The liquid assets oi the Society at llie close of the year, ex- 
cluding the Permanent Reserve Piiud and deducting Rs. 12,259-6-2 
belonging to the funds administered by the Society, amounted 
to Rs. 26,050-11-11. The bulk of this sum is invested in Govern- 
ment pajier as a temporary leserve fund. 

The Jludget estimate of Receipts and Expenditure for 1908 
has been fixed as follows Receijits Rs, 22,830, Expenditure 
Rs. 22,760. 

The Budget estimate of Receipts is about Rs. 1,600 less than 
the actuals of 1907. There will be no income from the sale of old 
building materials, as was the case last year. 

The Budget estimate of Expenditure is about Rs. 1,000 less 
tlian the actuals of 1907, but only Rs. 70 less than the estimated 
income tor the year. Any expenditure in excess of the provision 
that has been made will have to be met by drawing on the tem- 
porary reserve fund, unless the income should prove larger than is 
anticipated. 

The expenditure on the Royal Society’s Catalogue (including 
subscriptions sent to the Central Bureau) has been Rs. 9,628-1-9, 
while the receipts under this head from subscriptions received 
on behalf of the Central Bureau have been Rs. 8,781-9-0. The 
sum of Rs. 8,867*7-11 has been remitted to the Central Bureau 
and Rs. 542-9-11 is in hand to be remitted to them. 

Mr. J. A. Chapman continued Honorary Treasurer throughout 
the year. 
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Beoeipts. 



1907 

190/ 

1908 

Kstinmte. 

Actuals 

Estimate 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Meml> 0 rh' subsci iptions i 

SubRciiptioiis ior tlio Sooie- f 

- 1,000 

10,247 

r 9,000 

ty’s Journal aud Pro( oodiuifs i 

\ 1,460 

and Memoirs ... / 

Sale of Publicafioi s 

2 WO 

2,395 

2,000 

Interest on investmci.ts 

6,450 

6,520 

600 

6,670 

Rent of room 

GOO 

600 

Government allowances 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Sale of bookw rejected from 
Library 


46 

‘ioo 

Miscellanoou ^ 

100 

04 

Sale of old beams and joifitB 

21,150 

1,200 

22,902 

1,200 


Compounding tee 

22,350 

24,102 

300 


Entrance fees 


2.096 

•• 

Total .. 

22,350 

26,498 

22,830 

Expenditure. 

Salai les 5,200 

5,054 

5,200 

Commission 

500 

496 

500 

Pension 

240 

240 

240 

Stationery 

150 

114 

125 

Light and Fans 

320 

335 

320 

Municipal Taxes 

1,465 

1,465 

1,466 

Postage 

Freight 

600 

560 

576 

250 

390 


Contingencies 

500 

421 

500 

Books 

2,000 

2,045 

2,000 

Binding 

1,000 

1,295 

1,000 

Journal and Proceedings and 
Memoirs 

7,500 

7,876 

7,600 

Ehrinting Circulars, etc 
Auditor’s fee 

600 

594 

300 

100 

100 

100 

Petty Repairs 

50 

32 

35 

Insurance . . 

200 

188 

200 

Can-ied over. Total ... 

20,675 

21,205 

20,550 
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Brought forward 
Library Catalogue 
Magic Lantern Installation. 
Arches 

Iron pipes, bends, et<*. 
Boundary Wall ... 

Unfiltered Water-supply 
Donation 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

20,675 

21,205 

20,550 

2,000 

■ • • 

1,500 

235 

235 


450 

454 


670 

666 


70 

70 


65 

108 


160 

158 



l^otal 24,325 

Sorvauts' Latrine 
Furniture 

Grain Compensation Allowances . . 
Paging of manuscripts 
Interest on Government })aper 
purchased 
Tibetan Catalogue 


22,896 

319 

29 

173 

297 

38 


200 

200 

3io 


Toi ft] 


24 325 23,752 22,760 


Agencies. 

Mr. Bernard yuariteb and Mr. Otto Uarrassowitz continued 
to act as the Society’s agents. 

The number of the copies of the Journal and Proceedings, and 
the Memoirs sent to Mr. Quaiitch, during the year 1907, was 
534 valued at '669-2, nnd of the BihUothecu Indica 462, valued at 
Rs. 411-10 ; of these copies to the value of d638-6-8 and Rs. 79-8 
have been sold. 

Nineteen invoices of hooks purchased, and of publications of 
various Societies sent in excliange, have been received during the 
year, the value of the books pui'chftsed amounting to £78-18-2. 

The number of copies of the Journal and Proceedings and 
the Memoirs sent for sale to Mr. H an assowitz, during 1907, 
WHS 213 valued at £30-1-6, and of the Bibliotheca Indica 460 
valued at Rs. 435-14; the sale proceeds have been £53-1-3 and 
Rs. 717-1-7, respectively. 

Ijibrary, 

I’iic total number of volumes and parts of magazines added 
to the Library duiing the year was 1,890, df which 192 were 
purchased and 1,698 were presented or received iu exchange. 

The Library Catalogue has not yet issued from the press. Print 
order has been given on 14 formes : the remainder has been revised 
three times and is still under revision. 

The Council has sanctioned the preparation of a Catalogue of 
the Tibetan Xylographs and MSS. in the Library, and the work 
has been entrusted to Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur. 

Owing to the increased accommodation required for Sanskrit 
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IX 


bnok-H niiH MhS„ tlie »Sn»'skrit Libiary has be^ii separated from 
that of the Arabic atui Pc'^ian, and the two libiaries arc now 
Waied in diffcrenf i >nins 

Ml,,! n Kilu'f* IiH'^ t >ntnmcd Assistant S<*( letni^ throupjb- 
out the ^ • »»r 

R.ibn ^ii)cnfbanM}i Kimini was a]»j)()iiited rdbiaiian on Ifit 
January P^')7 


International Caialcguo oi Soientifto Liiterature. 


Work in tbo Ke^iOM 4 il Bin can dnniig tbc past jear bas been 
unintei luptedlx CMind •»n li is iiiooisinR as one would exp»ct 
pan pu'>6U with the incioaso ol sciciititic stalfB in India, and the 
incieMsmg energy nf scientific luvcstigHtors The Regional 
Buieau picp *ie * nnd st ni 1,189 mdi x slip'* to tbo C^\*nti,il Office in 
London, tins nuinbii of slips h*is novt i been appioa died before 
The blips wtie lucpaicd m chief paii by the But cans cleik, and 
cheeked o I con ei ted by one or other ot the following gentlemen 
most ot thorn luemheib ol the fsocietv who ha\e given freely then 
Rei\i(es loi this good woik — 


N AniiMiMlsle, Ksq H S< 

J H Ruikill Lsij 
Piol .) A ('unningli nil 
L li Ktiinoi, I s(j. 

Rev 1^1 K. l^iaiKoite, S .1 
Ctipt A T Gage I M S 
1) Hoopei, Esq 
C lilt tie, Esq 
Capt R E Idoyd, IMS 
Capt A. C MarGiUluist 
1 iM S. 


G ijd d W I) Mploiw,! ms 
H Maxw ill 1 j( lio} Esq 
B U ( )sinastoii, Esq 
Gaj>l W S P.itton, IMS 
W JVaki, Er(| 

M.t |oi li Kogei H, 1 ^ 

E I hut ston, E'-q 
G TI Tij)})ti, Esq 
fi Viedenhing Esq. 

(\ipt K W Wall 1 M S 


The expensis ol innnlinimL. Hn 
been — 


Stall 

Postage, ii eight i ( 
Stationer y 


bircau ioi thejcai ha\e 
Ks As. P 

:>ob s 0 
2J0 1 10 

.14 0 0 


I ot.il 7t)0 9 10 


They were met out ot the giants made by the Government 
of India foi the purpose 

Duiing the ^eai we have distributed in India tor the Central 
Office no less than 5.>4 volumes, being paits of the 3id, 4th and 
5th annual issues. We much regret the loss of two or ihiee 
subscribers, and tiank it a pity that the tenclnng centies whither 
the volumes went should, henceforward be without these reference 
volamea. Moreover, the financial aid that the subscriptions meant 
to the undertaking was valuable. 
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Subscriptions to the extent of Rs. 8,781-9 have been col- 
lected in India and forwarded to London. 

Lient.-Colonel D. Prain, F.R.S., was so kind as to 

i’epi*e8ent the Socioiy, upon its request, at a meeting of delegates 
held in London on July 29th and 30th. The financial position of 
the Central Bui*eau was then considered, and it was decided to 
submit copies of the accounts to the Regional Bureaus for publica- 
lion in any authorised journal. 

Elliott Prize for Soientific Research. 

The subject selected foi* the Elliott Gold Medal for the year 
1907 was Chemistry. Only two essays have been received in 
competition ; these have been referred to the Trustees for report. 

At the request of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
paragi'aph 2 of the Notification of August 2nd, 1907, regarding 
the Elliot i Prize, was amended so as to include those districts 
of Bengal tliat liavc been transfeired to Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, and the revised Notification now reads ns follows : — 

“ Any natiAC of Bengal or of the districts of Dacca, Mymeu- 
singh, Bat'kerganj, Farulpui*. Rajshahi, Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
.lalpaiguri, Bogra, Pabna, Malda, Chittagong (including 
Chittn goug'H ill Tracts), Noakhali and Tipperu (including Hill 
Tippera ), oi any Eurasian or domiciled European residing in Bengal 
oi the aforesaid districts, nniy com])ele tor the prize.’’ 


Barclay Memorial Medal. 

In connection with the Barclay Memorial Medal, the Council 
awarded t)»e medal for 1907 tu Lieut.-Colonel Alfred William 
Alcock, MB., IjL.D., (M.E.. F.R.S . in recognition of his biologi- 
cal researclies. 


Society’s Premises and Property. 

The cracks in the walls of the main building caused by 
clinngiug the beams have been repaired. The boundary wall 
has been ])lastered and Avhi tew ashed. 

To ])rovido suflicient watei* for the garden a tap has been 
titled up on the Corporation ujifiltered water system. 

The question of fixing picture-rods has been abandoned. 

On the recommendation of Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, 
two microscopical lamps at Rs 30 each, for the u.ie of the Medi- 
cal Section, have been ordered. 

An electric installation has been fitted up for working the 
lanteru at the General Meetings 

Exchange of Publications. 

During 1907, the Council accepted six applications for ex- 
change of publications, 7>zs (1) From the Agricultural Research 
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Institute and Agriculturtii College, Pnsa : the Society’s Jotimat 
itnd Proceedings and Mtmoirs in exchange for the pnblioatlous of 
the Institute. (2) From the Pbysikalisoh-Medizinisoho Sozietai 
in Erlangen . the Society’s Jouinal and Proceedings and Memoirs 
for their Sitzungs-Ber trine. (3) Prom the Birminghaui Natural 
History and Philosophical Society • the Society's Journal and 
Vroc *cdtngs and Memoirs for their Ptoceedings. (4) From the 
Deutsche Entoiuologische Geaellschaft, Berlin: the Society*s - 
fial and Pioceeduigt^ and Memona ior the publications of the Society 
(5) Prom the Museum fiir Volkeiknnde zii Leipzig: the Society’s 
Journal and Proceedings and scientific papei'S of the Memoirs for the 
publications of the Museum. (G) From the CommLssioner ot 
Fisheries, Washington, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and 
Memoirs for his publications. 

At the request of Dr. N. Annandalo, the Council agreed to 
exchange the Socif‘ty*s Joumal an^ Proteedings and Memoirs for 
those of the Marine Biological Stations at Naples, and ihc Direc- 
tor has been wiifcten to regarding the proposal. 

In addition to these exchanges, the Libraiy of the Board (>1 
Examiners Las been placed on the free distribution list of the So- 
ciety’s ]mbli cat ions 

Publications. 

Tliere >\ero published during the }eai ten numbers of the 
Journal and Proieedinga (Yol. Ill , Nos 1-10) containing 774 
pages and 10 plates. 

Of the Memoirs^ six numbers were published (Vol. I., Sup- 
jilement No. 2. and Yol II., Nos l-f>) eoutaining 123 pages and) 
plates. 

The Nuniibmatic Supplements, No. 7 and 8, ha\e been puh- 
lished in the Journal ami Proret dings, Yol IT., Nos. 1 and 8, under 
the editorship of Mr. R. Burn and Lieut. -Colonel W. Yost, I.M S. 

There were also published the Index to the Journal, Part 1 
tor 1904 the Index to the Journal and Proceedings, Vol, II , a ml 
the Index to the Menimrs, Ycl I 

There were only two short reviews published in the Journal 
and Proceedings, Vol. Ill , No 7, and the Conueil decided not to 
publish further i*c views. 

Lieut -Colonel D C. Phillott continued Genei^l Secretar}' and 
Philological Secretaiy, and edited the Proceedings and the Philologi- 
cal Section of the Journal tliroughout the year, except for six weeks 
when Captain C P. Peart, of the l06th Hazara Pioneers, officiated 
for him. Tlie Natural History Section of the Journal was edited 
by Mr. I. H. Burkill, the Natural History Secretary, and the An- 
thropological Section of the Journal by Dr. N Annandale, the 
Anthropological Secretary, except for three months when Captain 
R. E. Lloyd, I.M S., officiated for the latter. Mahamahopadhaya 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana carried on the duties of Joint Philo- 
logical Secretary, and was in charge of the Bibliotheca Indita ; 
while Mabamahopadhyaya Hai'aprasad Shastri continued the work 
of collecting Sanskrit manuscripts. In February, 1907, Dr. ]^se 
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left India,, and Lient.-Colmiel D. C. Phillott took cliai‘ge of tlie 
Search for Arabic and Persian iiianu*'Cript8. Li«‘Ut. -Colonel F. P. 
Maynard, I.M S., continued Mediciil Sec-n tary rill November, 1907, 
when he res'gned, and Majoi L. Rogers, whs nppidnted. 

The Coin Cabinet was in charge of Lieut. -Colonel W. Vost. 
who also reported on all Treasure Trove coins sent to the Society. 

Philology, &o. 

During the year under review the c^'otributions h»ve been 
varied and fairly numerouB. To History^ Babii Jwdu Naih ^nrkar 
ha^^ contributed two papers, one on the “C'-nqiie-tof Chatgatm, 
1(166 A.D.,’* by Sliaisla Khan, and the other “the Feringi 
Pirates of Clintgaon, 166 .tA.D.”; both »ire tianslntions froin the 
"Afavtgii-Nflmo and are a supplement to his article on the Baine 
subjerjt, published in the Journal for J nne, 1906. Under Antiquities, 
mention may be made of JMr. G. Yazdani’s two papers on the 
ancient h 'Story of lire tow^n and buildings of NariiMul, south of 
Delhi. Mr. Ilari Nath Dc’s Tar i!vh-i‘Nui=irutjungi,” an iinportnnt 
memoir, is still in the ])reBR. Maulavi Muhammad Kazini SSliirazi, 
}*ersian Instruetoi* to the Board of Examiners, has pui»Iishrd a 
colleeiion of 168 Knropeiui word-’, culled from modern Persian 
m*w'Rp>i])ors. This list is of philological interest inasmuch as il 
mdicjrtes, in some mea'^iire, the extent of Europ^sn influence on 
tlie curr ent liiorninrc of Persia. The Hcv. F. J. Hoffinsn’s ])aper 
on Muiidai’i Poetr}’, Music «nd Dances” is a valnahle cont)*ihution 
both to Phtloloyi/ and J^thuoJ oyy . Ma jor T. W Haig has giv«‘n 
(he Armenian inscriptions with English ti*anslat ions of some 
epitaphs, ranging in date fi’oni A.D. 1645 to 1807, dtscovered hy him 
iir a Christian cemetery iir Hjiidarahad, Deecan. Mr. 1). Donald IniH 
contrihuted “ Some Pushto Folk-taL s,” with their Persian traiis- 
latioirs : they aie of intei’cst to the students of folklore. Lieni.- 
Colone! D. C. Phillott, the Secretary, and M.i. K. F. Azoo, the 
Ar-nbie I nst I uctor of the Boai’d of Exam nrers, have contributed 
“Seven Stor’ies from the 'l-Yaman," “ The Brrds’ Com- 
plaint before Solomon ” from the “ K/tah'^ 'l~Jamhai ah fi 7- 

Bazyarali ” and “ Some Folk-tales front Hazrainaut ” : Aiiibic texts 
and English translations. Portions of these papers are of anthro- 
pological aird historical interest. In papers of ininoi* iirterest are 
“ Deserrption of a Jfim-i-chih/l kalid, such as that referred to in 
Dune’s Modern Egyptians,” and a “ Note on Sign-, Gesture-, Code-, 
and Secret- 1 jan guage , etc., amongst the Persians ” by Lieutenaut- 
(^oloml Phillott. 

The impetus given to Tibetan studies by the Tibet Mission of 
1906-04 still coni inucs, as is evident fr'»Tn sever.il of the paj^ers 
published this year. The Memoir on “The Coinage of Tibet” is 
interesting, as it contains facsimiles ol silver coins minted in Nepal 
and Tibet. Mr K, H. C. Walwb, I.C.S., the author, observes 
tliat the oldest coin at present available in 'rihetis dated 1696 A.D., 
though coins are reported to have been used there as early as the 
12tb century A.D. The characteis on the official seal of the Dalai 
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L«fn*i of Lhasa aie enpponod to be in the old Uigur form of the 
Mongolian chatacter, iltnved fi-om the Syriac, and introduced 
by Nestonaii Missin aties The Rev. H. Fi an eke, in hi h papei'8 
on ‘ The P«la<lins of i ho Kosar Sag*,” narnitea Boveral folk-talee 
from 'I'ihi tan Houro- s, curr-Mit in Ijower LHdakh, or in Weatern 
Tibet Uai Surat ('hiHotra Das, Biibadur, C I E., in his paper on 
“A Written Language in Mont^olia,” shows t Imt writing whs intio- 
du<‘od into Mon(voUa in tho I3th eentiiry A.D., by Sakya Panditu 
of Western Tib<‘( (tilling the reign of Cjiitan, the grandson of 
Chingliis Kliari; i>nd inluH “ Notices of Ons**!! in the Early Records 
of !i -ft •’ the Hai iiafi ohii' mentions se^ ei .il lladdhist auttioi’s that 
tloinisiied in Orissa. Maliamiihopadliv ayn Satis Chandi a Vidyu- 
bhiisana, in his thi-io paper-* on “Indian Logic as preserved 
in Tibet, ** notices tlic Tib* tan versions ot sevemy-eigl't Buddhist 
workson loijic, wiitten in Sanskrit , flieso, with two excepiions, no 
longei- exist in India m^r in Nepal. The Mahamiihopadhyaya, dur- 
intr his recent \isit lo the Tibetan inormsteries of Labi'ang and 
Phodang, in Sikkim, e\aniiin*d a few valu»ble hisb'rical works on 
Indiiiii Philosojil.y, a short account of w’hicli is cmhodied in his 
paper on “ 'I'he Simkhya Philosophy in the Imid of the Lamas,” 
In hi^ paper on “ Sanskrit Workson Literature, etc., as Preserved in 
Tibet/’ the sam<* writer h'diigs to light a small ti*eittise (>ii com- 
parative grammar by Su>»l..isitn Kirii, called Sarva-bhaga-Pi'avai - 
tana-Vyakai'ana, or “ An Inti*oductory Gianimar to all Languages.” 

The influence of Indian thought and art in another direction 
IS indicated in the paper “ Play tablets fiorri the Malay Penin- 
sulu,” b\ Balm Rakhal Das Banei ji. The jiaper gives an 
accmint of live seals containing impressions of Buddha, Lokes- 
vaia, A\ ah'kiteHvnra, a* d Tara, with the well-known formula “Ye 
dinirtna, ” etc. Dr. Annandale, who brouglit these seals fi'ora the 
Malay Peniii'^ula, adds an Introduetory Note, in which he remai ks 
thm a long-continued intercourse existed between the western 
poits (»f I he Peiniisulfi and the *-1 uthern coast of India, especially 
through the commerical activity of tlie “ Labbies ” and theii 
ancesiors. 

'J here is also a series of nteresting papers on India propei- 
Babu Bh'\es Phandra Biinerji, in his “Notes on the Vedic 
Sacrifices,” observes that sacrifice was the only religious rite 
piactiHcd by the Vedic Aryans. He divides sacrifices into seveial 
elnsses. and holds that in the eailiest times the Aryans used to 
sacrifice hunmn lieings, and that subseijuently they abandoned the 
practice, substituting hoises, cattle, sheej), goats; while later, the 
majority piefeired the sacrifice of corn and milk, etc. Mr. A. 
Venis, in his Noies on the Maurya Inscription at Sarnath,” 
discusses the meHnings nf ceitain words in the inscription as 
deciphei'ed by Dr. Vogel, and says that the number 256, in the iii- 
sc'riptinns at Rupnath, Sahasram, and Brahmagiri, may be the date 
of Asoka's Coronation reckoned from the year of Buddha's Tllumin- 
ation. Mr. C. A. Silberrad, in his paper on “ Rock-drawings in the 
Banda District,** gives a brief account of several drawings in red 
ochre on bare surfaces of the Vindhyan sandstone ; their origin is 
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not A fairly satisfactory explanation of the origin of in- 

numerable sub-castes out of the four original castes is given hy 
Mr. Jackson, I.C.S., in his “ Note on the history of the Caste- 
system.” He says that India, before the arrival of the Muslims, 
was divided into numerous distinct kingdoms governed by kings, 
who followed divergent customs. A caste that lived in an area so 
extensive as to be subject to more than one political jurisdiction, 
naturally split up into sections, the customs of which differed in 
detail, owing to tlio divergent decisions of the kings to whom they 
were subject. The Kanaujiya, Maithil, and other sections of the 
Brahmans are said to have arisen in this way. “ Chronology of 
Indian authors,” by Babu Nilmani Chakravart-i, is a useful paper, 
adding numerous important dates to Mabel Duff’s Cbronology' 
of India ; it is (‘ompiled fiom an examination of many volumes 
of recently publiKh(‘d Reports and Catalogues of Sanskrit MSS. 

A research into the origin and development of Arithmetical 
Nct.ation is made by Mr. Kaye in his “ Notes on Indian Mathe- 
malics.” Fiom a coniparison of the Hindu, Arabic*, and Greek 
systemh of Ai’ithiiietic, ii is concluded that the modem arithmetical 
flotation is not of Indian origin, and that the 10th century A.D. 
is the earliest jieriod wlien Indian inscriptions were datecl in the 
figures of the nio<te}*n (place-value) notation 

Mathematics and the Natural Soienoes. 

Tlie Society has j*eahon to be satisfied with its work in the 
Natural Seiein <‘h. Its Journal, ^ov 1907, contained H 8 papers — 
almost all trom ineinbers — and it issued two memoirs. The pajiers 
are almost of the sanu^ number as in 1906, but the contributors arc 
more, being against 18 Many ol the pa})ers have been illus- 
trated by means oi plates and figui’es in the text .such as Calcutta 
IS now easily able to ])!oduce. The Council would like members to 
i*ecognise that tlie Society’s publications are really prompt and 
tliat the circulation of the Journal is growing wider and wider. 
They earnestly desire that a greater number of members should 
become (vintributors. 

Ill Mathematics, the Society has published Professor D. N. 
Mallik’s Magmiic Induction in Spheroids, and Mr. G. R. Kaye’s 
Studies in the Origin of the Arithmetic Notation as mentioned 
:ihove. 

In Physical Chemistry the Society has published Dr. Monds 
flavors’ papei’ On the Ahsoiption of Qases^ Vapours and Sub- 
stances in solution hy Solids and Amoiyhous Substances^ and also a 
sugeesiivc “ pi*eliminary paper” by Professor J. A Cunningham 
and Babu Satis Chandra Mukerjee on the Electric State of Nascent 
Oases. 

In Inorganic Chemistry, the Society has published notes by 
Professor P. C. Ray, Babu Bidhu Bhusan Dutta and Babu Paii- 
chanan Neogi. Tu Applied Chemistry, the Society has published a 
memoir by Mr. E. li. AVatson on the Fastness of the Indigenous 
Dyes of Bengal. 
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To Geolog}’ is perhaps to l>e i^okoncd Mr. L). Hooper’s ac- 
count of tile composition of ]VfU ]Vntt*r8 tn the HadhramauU 

Zoolo(?y has been well ivprfwoiitiKlin ilie pages of the Jour- 
nal. Ou the inrertebiete fauna of India have appeared papers by 
Dr. N. -Vniiandale describing Freshwater sponges, Hydra and a 
Medusa found in brnckish \\»dcr in the Ganges delta, and on the 
Polyzoa of the fresh \Nateis of Indin. Major A. II. S. Anderson 
lias described a sea-urchin of exceptional int(Test on account of 
the occurrence of tlu‘ gon»*H an u fossil. In a inemoii* J)r. A, 
Oruvel, of Hoideaux, lias dcscril'od M*venil new bnmacles from the 
colleot’ons o! the fiulian Museum And there has also appeared in 
the a note on a paiasitic woi*m b}’^ Dr, O. von Ijinstow. 

IMio pa]>ers on vertebinitr aniinaU include seven on the habits of 
birds by Lieutenant-Colonel D C. Phillott, one ou the distnbiition 
of the monktjy, Maiw arrtoideB, by Rai Rnni Brahma Sanyal, 
Bahadur, and one on the mre cat, Fe^fs by Dr. N. 

Annandalc. 

Dr. II. H. Mann’s physiological paper on the Di*‘t of Tea 
Uardfn (\mUe6 lu Cppcr Assam is of great interest. 

In Botany, tin* Journal for the year has contained eleven papei's, 
all dealing with the lugher plants or Phaneroi/arns of India. Five of 
them are systematic . one adds a new genus of the ojAer Cruciferae — 
A nguilli carpus — to thf‘ flora of ihecountiy ; others eontain descrip- 
tions of v«7'ieties of Gmitiana roronafa, Sirc/tia puipurascens, and 
Ducrosia ancthifoha Messrs. R. S. Finlow and C. J. Bergtheil 
discuss the Hardness of the Seeds of Wild Fibre plants; Mr. T. II 
liurkill details observations on the Pollination of Cotton flowers , 
Cafitain A. T. Gage describes an abnormal pineapple ; Messrs 
Burkill and G. C. Bose describe an abnormal mango branch ; and 
Mr D Hooper I'cports on tlie oils contained in the seeds of species 
of Garrinia And cououiTeut with the volume containing these 
has been part of the issue of voi 74 of the old series of the 
Journal. Vol. 74, and vol. 75 to follow it, are reserved for the 
publication of Sir George King’s and Mr. J. S. Gamble’s Flora of 
the Malay Peninsula. Throe parts of vol. 74 c mtaining 730 pages 
were issued during the year under review. 

Further it is to be mentioned ttiat in the Proceedings may bo 
found accounts of inteiesting exhibits by Mr. E. Vredenburg, Dr. 
N. Annandaleand Dr. E. J Butler. Mr. Vredenburg’s exhibit was 
of the fossil soa-iirehin mentioned above ; Dr. Annandale’s of 
certain small Indian aquatic animals ; and Dr. Butler’s of a case of 
doable parasitism in mistletoes from the district of Almora. 

Medical Section. 

The Medical Section of the Society was started in 1906, and 
held its first meeting in August of that year. With the exception 
of the vacation daring September and October, it has met regu- 
larly each month since its foundation. A large number^of 
medical men have joined the Society as ordinary members daring 
this period, so that at the end of 1007 there are 61 mediciH 
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membei's. The meetingH have been well and regulat-ly attended 
by the members resident in Calcutta, the nu nb^T |•r^Mellt having 
aveiagod 18. The most noteworthy and satisfactory feature of 
the meetings has been tlie gioat interest Nhowi by rnenibe>H in 
the pH|.»ers and too inteicstiug disctissious whi 'h have followed 
them wliich, on two occasions, was so well sustsined timt they 
had to be concluded at a Hubsequent tneefing. One of r.liese 
related to the difficult and important subject of the tlifferen- 
tiation of tropical fevers, and the other arose on a paper on 
Ccrehro-spiiial raeningilis by Lieiit.-Colonel Jfl. H Brown, Other 
papers of special iiito'ent were on smallpox in Cidcutia by M»ijor 
Vaughan; injuries to the knee-joint bv l)r. Adi laii Caddy ; meta- 
bolism m Bengalis and on blackwatcr fever by Captani l>. McCay; 
and on Tropical hepatitis anti the prevention of liver abscP'-s by 
Captiiii J Gr. Murray. In a idition to the formal papeis many 
of I’arc and ini cresting clinical (Msos have benii shown, including 
a number of sui’gical affection, a brancli of niedical science which 
lias not y»-t contnluiicd its full slmre of papers. 

The ahovd hi ief huoioiary of the woi k done will suffice to 
show tliat the lucdical lirancli has mure tiiaii justifi d iis rxiKt- 
cnco, and has intd a long-frit want, so that a lengthy and pros- 
perous career may contidrni ly be looked lorward ro. Thr rules re- 
lating to the meetings of the Medical Section, which were saiicnoned 
by the Council, have woi ktsi v* ry well. S *ine inconvenience haw 
occasionally arisen owing to the ahs*-nre of either a vire-oresident 
ora niembrr of council to take the rhaii, which haw nec.ossitated 
waiting for a (jua' f ri- of an hour after tlu' proper m ‘cting time 
before a chairman could be elected inidm* the rules. The Council 
liavo, however, already' taken steps to obviate this diffiimltv. The 
papers read before the section have been piibliKhed in the “Indian 
Medical Gazette ’ with i lie sanction ot the Council, 'riie greatest 
need of the seid-ion is a referentjo medical lihraiy, which is very 
badly wanted in India and would doubtless lead to many addi- 
tional medical membTs living bv»yond Calcutta joining ihe Society. 
This matter is cngairinir the attention of the Council. Major 
Maynard, was Secretaiyof the Medical Section from its 

inception up to November 19J7, when he resigned, and Major 
li. Hogers was appointed in his place. The Section owe s a debt 
of gratiiude to Major Maynard for bis valuable work daring the 
critical early period of its existence. 


Anthropology, etc. 

There ih vei-y little to be said about anthropology this year. 
Three papers have been piiblLsiied in the Memoirs, as well as 
several shorter ones in the Journal, The most important is 
prob.ibly the Rev. Father Hoffmann’s account of Mundari songs 
and poetry ; only the brst pin't of this valuable work, which has 
been interrupted by the ill-health of its author, h»is as \et been 
issue* I . In accordance with the wish of the retiring President, a 
scheme for the establishment of a bureau for the supply of 
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anthropologioal iiifoi*mation iu coimectiou with tbe Society was 
sabmitted to tbe Govia'ument of Bengal, but no order on the 
ifubject hns a» jet been issued. 

Coins. 

During 1^07 tlio auinhor of coins presented to the Society was ^ 
2 g»»ld, 70 silvei’. and W copper, which may bo classified as snown 


brTow ; — 

Ancient liidiu --- 

Apollodotns 11 ... 

Nahapann ... 22 

Shaka ... I 

Sita .. .. I 

Mediaoval India - 

Madana I'ala Deva 1 

Somes vara lieva 1 

Cbabada Dcvm ... 1 

Samanta Deva 2 

Gadhaiya I 

Chbntrpati .... 1 

Muhainiiiadan States — 

Sind — 

Baiin *Amrwiya ... I 

Banu ’Aliwiya ... I 

Saif-ud-din Hasan (jarlagh I 

Bengal — 

'Ala-ud-din Husain .^lut J 

Kulharga — 

Film Shall Babmani I 

Ahmad l^iah I 2 

Ahmad »^iah II . 0 

Haul ay an ^lali ... 2 

Nizam Sli4b ( Ahmad ) ... 3 

Muhammad Shah 4 

Delhi — 

ShamR-ud-din Altftm§li ... 

GhiyaH-ud-din Tughlaq ... 1 

Bahlol Sljah ... 0 

Siknndar Lodi ... 

Akbar ... ... 2 

Jahsnglr ... i 


Carried, over 


2 34 40 
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2 70 43 

A few of the coins of Apollodotus II have, for that king, 
uupnbliHhed monograms. The coItih of Nahapana have been 
publislied in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay. 

The post of NumiMmatic Secretary was held for the first 
six weeks <if the year by Mr. Ricliard Burn, and, for the remainder, 
by Lieut.-CoL W. Vost, l.M.S. Tlie number of coins examined as 
Treasnie Tio\e was 2,995. Notes liave been kept of the more 
impoitant finds, and will be published in the Numismatic Supple- 
ment to the Journal. 


Brought forward 


Sb&h Jahftii ... 
Murid Bakb§b 
Auraiigzeb 
Abmad gh&h .. 
ghah 'Alam T1 

Miscellaneous — 

Wire money ... 

Indo- French 

Sikh — Gobind Singh 

Modern Native States 


Bibliotheca Indica. 

Of the 22 fasciculi of texts published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series during tlie year under review, 15 belong to Brah- 
manic San-krit literature, 3 to Jaina Sanskrit, 1 to Buddhist 
Sanskrit, 1 to Hindi, 1 to Per^iin, and the remaining 1 to Tibetan. 
These fasciculi include Mr Beveridge’s translation of the Akbar- 
nama, Pandit Ganga Nath Jha’s translation of the Slokavartika, 
and M ah amah o pad hy ay a Chandra Kanta Tarkalankam’s second 
-edition of the Grihya Sutr»i. Of the new works taken in hand 
only two fasciculi h ■ ve been published this year, viz , one fasoicolus 
of the Yoga-sastra and another of the Atma-tattva-viveka, under 
the editorship of Munimaharajx Dharmavijaya and Pandit 
Vindhyesvari Prasad Dvivediii respectively. The Yoga-sastra is 
an authoritative work on the Jaina religion and morality, by the 
onlebrat d Jaina philosopher Hem Chandra Snri, better known as 
Kalikala Sarvajfia, who fiourished dunng 1088-1172 A.D. 
The Atrna tattva-viveka, otherwise known as Banddhadhikara, 
was composed by the famous Hindu logician Udayanacharya in 
984 A.D , to refute the philosophical doctrines of the Buddhists ; it 
is an abstruse work bearing testiumny to the wordy war that 
existed between the Brahmans and Buddhists during the last 
staife of their struggle with each other. There exists, too, a Tibe- 
bui verainn of this work ; but it is not more approachable than its 
Sanskrit original. Referring to the Tibetan version, His Serenity 
the Tashi Lama of Tibet, while visiting the Benares College in 
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December 190", observoti that, though ho knew ©very word of the 
book, he coal<l not properly grasp the meaning of a single sen- 
tence. It is hoped that some Hcholar will find leisuro to nnrarel 
the intricacies of this work hy th© help of the four commentarieH 
which are puhlinhed along with the text. 

The (iovemraent grant of Rh. 9.000 for the Bibliotheca Indira 
hns been raised t«> Ks. ]2/)0o tor fivo years, for affording fernlitien 
for publishing a larger number of Ambic and Persian texts. A ^ 
few changes hav© been modo in the rnles for remunerating editors 
and translators. Works will hencofortli be issued in fasciculi of 
about 200 pages The mipers^ision of the Bibliotheca Indica 
publication was in the hands of Maha naliopadhyayu Satis 
Chandra Vid^abhiisana, Joint Philological Scci'etary of the 
Society . 

Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. 

During the year under review, Mahfiniahopudhyftya Ham- 
pras^d Sibtri went lo Nepal to examine mHiiuscripts in the 
Durbar Library oollected since his viwit in 1898. 1'his colleoiiou 
was commenced h}’ the late Maharaja Sir Vir Shamsher *Tang 
Rana and continued by his able brother, Sir Chandra Shsmsher 
Jung Rana, tne present MHhamja. It contains about four 
hundred manuscripts, nrarly Imlf written on palm leaves. Some 
of the palm-leaf manuscilpts benr dates of the 10th century, and 
very few aie later than the 15th. Most are works on Tantra, 
both Hindu and Buddhist. One of the Tantrik works entitled 
jlw mgft f i llin is attributed to Macchendra Nath. The Hindu 
Taiitms are all attributed to Siva, and they are supposed to have 
been brought down to Esrth from Kailasa by nine Nathas, 
one of whom was Maochondra Nath. This is one of the earliest 
Tuotra known. The MS. is written in Gupta character of the 
transition period. Another work, entitled Kiran Tantra and 
written in the same chara<*ter, is dated N.S. 44, i.e. 924 A D. 
Tliere are many works in the Vajrayan School of Buddhism, which 
is tlie origin of that obscene and mystic worship populady known 
as the Sahaja School. The modem Salnija Vaishnavism of 
Bengal is a mere adaptation of that Buddhist School to Hinduism . 
the doctrine and the dogmas are very much the same, there being 
bnt a slight difference in name and form. 

The Aftas&hasrika PrHjnftp&ramitft is tbe ancient and 
original work on PrHjhaparamitft. About tbe sixth centurr, 
Maitreya Nath Inid down the doctrines of the Mah&yAn School in 
tbe form of Karikfts, and divided them into eight chapters, called 
the At'bisamaya ff^stiti. Later, the Prajnapftramita was amplified 
into a work of 25 thousand verses and called the Panchuvimati 
Sflhatrtkn PrajnApfIrawitO ; it embodied the ideas of Maitreya 
NHh. Again, in the reign of Dharma Pal of Mairodba, a similar 
commentary, called the Abhisamayalank&ra Hastra, was written 
on the Afta S&hasrikA. 

But the most important disoovery of local interest is the 
collection of Bengali songs of the VajTayftn School of Buddhism. 
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written long before the Muslim conquest of Bengal. Piofessor 
Bendall, in his Cambridge Catalogue, describes a manuscript of 

Hevajra ( ) Tantra by Krishn&charya or Kalmu P&da. The 

particular manuscript lie mentions was copied in 1198. He gives 
a pl'.otograph of one page. In a work entitled Charyftcliaryavini^- 
chaya, the palieography of which is undoubtedly 50 to 100 years 
older, are found some Bengali songs by the same Krishnacharya 
or Kahnu P&da with a Sanskrit commentary. This places 
Krishnacharya a hundred to tw^o hundred years before 1198. In 
the Sanskrit ^^'omineniary of Chaiyacharyavini^hayu there are 
again found Dohas by Krishnacharya quoted hero and there. On 
enquiry, Mahamahopadhyaya S'astri found a copy of a Doha- 
Kosa by Krishnacharya in the private collection of a Bud- 
dhist priest. It contains .S2 Dohas by Krishnacharya. The 
Buddhist j^riest assured him that the Dohas are still sung, 
hut as their doctrines are secret they refused to sing them 
before him He has, however, procured a copy of the Doha-Ko^a 
with a Sanskrit commentary:* The Charyacharyavinischaya 
contains songs by several Bengali poets — Lui, Dwarka, Blmsnkm, 
Sarabha, Woinvi and others. This takes back the history of 
Bengali liteiatui*e by several centuries. 

The wide jirevalence of BuddhiNm in Bengal is proved by a 
niaiiUHcript of the Bodliicharyavataro, copied in A.D. 1436 at 
\'enugram in Snnclmria, or Sancliala, in Southern Burdwan, by a 
Buddhist Bliikshu for the benefit of a Kayastha Maliattama or 
Zamindar and liis son ; it was collated and corrected by another 
Bhik^iu %fTiS > f'**' the use of himself and of others, idi- 

kiinua is another work which throw's light on the early history of 
Bengal. It w'as written by Yatakara Guf)ia at the request of his 
friend, Piahliakaia Gupta, and deals witli the leformed doctrines of 
Subhakarii (inpta. Theie is a <|Uotation in this book embodying 
some of the ideas of the Samnmtiya School, which, according to 
H luen Tsang, pievailed in Eastern India. The S'astri has had 
this w^ork copied, as it is likely to throw light on the state of 
Buddhism in Beng.il, peihaps even before the reformation effected 
by Dhaniia Pal in the 9th century. The book is entirely free 
from the obscenities that disfigure the work of tile Vnjrayan School. 
It is possible that it belongs to the short-lived Mantrayan Soliool 
which followed the Mahayan and preceded the Vajra^an. 

Another important discovery of general interest is a Bud- 
dhist poem entitled Saiiiidarananda by Asvagbosha, a twin brother 
of his Buddhacliarita. It has 18 sargas, and in style and armnge- 
ment appears similar to the other well-known work. Asvagbosha 
is here described as a Saketaka, a Bhadaiita and an Acbarya, and 

the son of The ideas of the Mabayan school are given more 

fully here than in the Buddhacharita. The curious thing, how- 
ever, about this work is that it is nowhere mentioned among the 
works of Asvaghosha by Chinese and Japanese authorities. 

There is a 4ilu>pidatcd copy of Buddhacharita in the Durbar 
Library, which seems to have been overlooked by Amritananda, 
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while preparing the copy of the work which Cowell used for hie 
edition of the w'ork. A compariflon of this nuanuscript with the 
printed edition has tilled up several small lacuna) and supplied 
one important Licuna^if 11 verses. The first twenty-five verses of 
the printed edition seem to he Amritftnanda’s own eomposition. 

A new and older ver«ior» ol the DakAmnva has been obtained, 
which contains more nnitfer in a curious vernacular, perhaps t^he 
mother of tliun Is u‘-inilly found in ordinary manuscript 

copies of that weik. In fae^. the tew Sanskrit versos in each sec- 
tion 8im})ly mtioduc* the vcrna*-ula! mutter. The manuscript is 
written ni the 11th centuiy Newari on tliick paper, which Ims 
grown blown with age. This pap<‘»* is not of Mahomedan nianu- 
facture and is, perhajis, ih(* old paper calliMl Vansapatra papei* by 
tile Nepalese and Dal'iie paper by Knropcaiis, of which many trsg- 
inonts have been obtained from ('entml Asia. 

The ]Ma1iaiaja is extremely unwilling to alhiw the old palm- 
leaf manuHcript.s to be i*emoved from No)>al. This is one of 
tlio rea.sons wliy no old palm -leaf inannseripts have been pro- 
mired hy the S'astri. 'Die Maharaja, however, freely allows copies 
to be made of thes“ ^Id inannseripts, and many have been copied 
hy the S'astrl’s nssistants under his own immediate supervision oi 
by Nepalese scribes. 

'riie printed edition of the AaiaRaba^’ lUa Piajiiaparamita, 
and in fact ail the manuserijits hitherto known of that work, com- 
mence witli 21 verses whieli iiave previously been regarded as pait 
and parcel of the Prajiifiparamita ihself Tt is intoi'csting, how- 
ever, to note that in a dilapidated palm-leaf copy of the work, the first 
leaf of wliieh is lost, t!ie second leaf begins with 

I i?# WiyfJlmrwW etc. On com]»aring thi.s 

wirh other iiiaiiiiscriptH it was found that ^fkf^WT is tlie last wonl 
4)f the 20th verse Hence twenty of tin? twenty-one versos, which 
are now regarded ns foi’ining a pni t of tlie Prajuaparamita, are real- 
ly a Pnn^sti or Mahatrnyn of the l^ :i jna]>armita by Ralnila Bbadi'a, 
tlie 2 Ist being only or the merit of repeating tlic Mahat- 

niya. The real Prajnaparamif a begins nnd eiuls in pi’ose. Thu 
we get a genuine work by Rahula Bhadi*a, a well-known writer of 
the 6th century, imbedded in the Prajnapai’amita. 

Harauiekhala is a medical work in Prakrit. It was written 
by Maluka, a Brahinmi of Srimaia, wdio boasU of his relationship 
with the great poet Ma'jha who was the grandson of the Prime 
minister of the Rija of Sriniala. The HaramekhalA has a “Chba- 
ya or Sanskrit tianslatioii in verse. It also has a commentary 
in Sanskrit. Raja Pratap Malla of Kathmandu, a contemporary 
of Aurangzeb, made a eaieful copy of Haramckhala. The “ Chbft- 
ya” and the commentary on palm leaf are enclosed in gilded and 
beautifully decorated boards. 

In the 9th and lOth centuries daring the early years of the 
reign of Pala kings in Kastern India, when Buddhism and 
Hinduism were struggling for supremacy, various polemical works 
were written on both sides, only Otae of which (on the Hindu 
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Hide) has up to now been known. This is the ^tmatattraviveka 
or BHuddhadhikkara, by Udayana, written about 984 A.D. Five 
works 0 ‘i the Buddhist side hsve now been discovered, viz., 1. 
Apobasiddhi by Katnaklrtti (there was a dilapidated copy of 
this MS. ali*eady in the Asistic Society’s collection); 2 and 3. 
K^anabhangasiddhi by the same author ; 4. Dh^snadikprakfisika 
bj Pandit Asoka ; 5. Antarvyaptisamaithana, by Batnakar S&nti- 
p&da, iu Newari and Gupta character. Copies of all these MSS. 
liave been made and brought down to Calcutta. 

The B&jas of Kanauj belonging to the Rathnra or Gah&rwat^ 
family weie staunch Hindus. Among tliem Govinda Chaiidi’a 
was specially famous for his oi-tliodoxy. It was at his court that 
Lakshmidhara made the fiist great compilation of Smriti yet 
known. Govinda Chandra, however, had a Buddhist wife, and 
she presented u copy of Astasahasrika, which is to be found in 
the Durhar Library, to ti Buddhist Vibara. 

Bodhicharyavatara is a work written by S'untideva in the 
7th century A.D. It is a philosophic work of the highest import- 
ance to Buddhist. In the Uiirbai* Libi*ary, however, there is a 
work entitled Bodliicharyavataramimaihsa. It is Boilhicharya- 
vatara itself, with a few verses added both iu the beginning and at 
the end. The object of the added verses is to show that it is an 
interlocution between Asoka and IIj»a Gupta. This is the way iu 
which History has been perverted by ignorant monks of later 
limes. 

Works on Ohanui n eda are veiy rare. Hence the discoveiy 
of Kodanda Sastra altiibutcd to Dilipa may be considered an 
important one. ll treats of Low a bow is to be made, how arrows 
are to be aimed, etc. Greater reliance, however, is placed ou 
maniras and incantations than on actual skill in archery. 

A mnjuiscript of the Yogasataka ( ) is attributed to 

Nagftrjuna. Tlie eomraeutator, Dbruvapada, says that the author 
in one sluka hints that he is also the author of the Uttara Yautra 
of the Sushrutii Samhita. 

In a MS. of flu* work entitled are to be 

found sliori works by Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Dinguaga, Padma- 
vajia and Auangavajra. N&garjnna’s work is entitled • 

Aiyadeva’s work is entitled . This MS. also has 

been copied and brought dowm to Calcutta. 


Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. 

In Kebrunry 1907 Lieutenant-Cololiel Phillott took over 
charge from Dr. E. Denison Ross. During the year under review, 
sorne valuable additions have been made to the collection. Special 
attention was paid to gathering information about various 
private libi’aries, and for this I'eason tlie travelling Maulavis had to 
travel moie^ than previously. Libraries unknown before were 
discovered in Abmadabad, Bombay, Hyderabad, and Madras, 
l)lnoes hitherto unvisited by the Maulavis. 
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In l^derabad, ibo libraries of Sir Salar Jong, and of tlie Af9aT'^ 
7-i4|i6bd^ Mn^ib lyiuBayn were found to be m si^al intoreet. 
Amongst many raie and vahtable rnsnuscripts in the library 
of the latter, a Persian translation was discovered of tbe 
'U^wshli^Uh the Arabic translation of Diosoorides* 

work in Greek (a work on the Materia Medioa) ; this had good 
coloured figures of modiciual herbs : probably, too, the later Arabic 
re-tranalation irom the Persian was based uj^n this veiT manu- 
script. Shatns* Hatodh ^AkIs Jang 0 abftdor,of Hydera- 

bad, after consulfnhou with Mnulavi Hidayat Ipusayn, generously 
presented to the Society, with the sanction of the Government of 
India, 002 Arabu* and Persian MSS. and printed works, which had 
foim^ part of his libraiy; subseqnently 100 additional volnmes 
were so made ovei by him to the Library of the Board of 
Examiners, Calcutta During the year, various manuscripts were 
offered for sale from Agra, Delhi, Lahore, A jmere, and Hyderabad 
An Arab traveller alao sent, for inspection, 102 mannsoripts, 
among which were the following : — 

(1) The Haqn^iq^ 't-Tafblrhv Abti ‘Abd^ V-Rabmftn Muham- 
mad ibu^ 'l-lpuseyn ibn Musa as-Sulayml an-Nays&b&ri (who died 
in A.H. 412, A I). 1021), and the Anwdr* *l-Qur*fln by ‘AH ibn 
Sult&n Muhammad al-Qari al-Harawi( who died in A.H. 1014, A.D 
1605): these are of special interest Up to the present, howeier, 
no definite Hcttlement for purohsae has been made with the Arab. 
The total number of manuscripts already purchased daring the 
yeai' is 150. This includes almost every brancli of Arabic litera- 
tui-e. In date, the manuscripts range from 900 A.H, to 1100 
A.H. The following deserve notice : — 

(1) The Qurd^dl^-*z-Z(thah al-Jilmi'’ It wnwd''^ 'hAdahf a 

treatise on literature that was written by order of 
8aif^ ‘d Diiwlah (ruled A H. 333-356 ; A.D. 944-967) 
This M S. is dated 1051 A.H 

(2) The Kitah^ 7 Irah^d by Sharaf'^ *d-JHn lsm5‘il ibn Abi 

Baki’ al Muqr! al-lfaroani (who died in A.H. 837, 
A.D 1433) This is an abridgement of the dm 
of Na^'ni'i ’d-din ‘Al)d“ ’1-Gbaff6r ibn ‘Abd* ’I- 
Karim al-Qazwini (who died in A.H. 665 ; A.D. 1266). 
This abridgement is considered to be an autho- 
ritative treatise on Sb4fi‘i juiispmdence and many 
Shafi^i scholars such as Muhammad ibn Abi Sharif* 
al-MHqdisl (who died in A.H. 903 ; A.D. 1497), Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Abd^ 'l-Mon'im al-JawjHii (who died in A.H. 
889; A.D. 1484), Ibn Hajsr al-Hay garni (who died 
in A.H. 973 ; A D. 1565) wrote commentaries on it. 
The manuscript was transci ibed some time after the 
death of the author, and is dated A.H. 869. 


i This work was timaslated from the Greek into Arabio and from the 
AtMe into Penimi. The original Arabio tranalation got loti, and the work 
waa re-translated into Arabic from the Peraian traaslation. 
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(3) An'Najm^^UWahhdj fi Sharh^ 'UMinhnj, Thd author 

of this manuscript is KamOl^ 'd^din Mubammad ibn 
^ Mus^ ’d-Damlri (who died in A.H. 745; A.D. 1324). 
This is also a trustworthy hook on 8h^‘i jurisprudence. 
Only one other copy exists ; it is in the Bodleian 
Library. This MS. is dated A.H. 869. 

Other interesting manuscripts will be noted in a later and 
detailed report. In conclusion the Officer-in-charge of the Search 
wishes to express his satisfaction with the ctmtinuous and scholarly 
assistance rendered by Maulavi Hidayat Husayn. 


Search for Bardic Chronicles. 

The scheme has been brought to the notice of the principal 
chiefs in Rajputaua and (riijerat, who have kindly consented to 
afford every facility for carrying out the Search. Unfortunately 
no qualitiod Pandit has yet been found to execute the work ; but 
a commencement has been made in the States of Mey war and 
Marwar. In the formei* State, with the permission of H.H, the 
Maharana, Pandit GJauri Shankar Harichand Ojha has kindly 
undertaken to ftiai-t the work, and in tlio latter H.H. tlie Maha- 
rajah has been ho gi^od as to place tlie services of Munshi Dehi 
Prasad at the disposal of Major Haldock foj- the same purpose 
Both those gentlemen are remlering valuable assistance. 

A catalogue of over 230 iminiiKcripts existing in the different 
libraries in Marwar has been submitted by Munshi Debi Piasad, 
who is still engaged in completing the list. Jt is probable that on 
examination many of these will be found hardly to come within 
the definition of “ Bardic Clironicles ; but it is hoped that a con- 
siderable number will jirove of historical interest. 

A list of 43 manuscripts, doposit^^d in Watson Museum ol 
Antiquities at Rajkot, has been received from the Librarian and a 
genealogical table of the Saujheli State from the Political Agent, 
Rewa Kantha. Tliis latter is written in Mai’wari, in the Gujrati 
character, and has not ^et been examined. 


The Report Jiaving been read and some copies having been 
distributed, the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Pre- 
sident of the Society, delivered an address. 


Annual Address, 1907. 

Gentlemen, — 11 is not incumbent on your President to deliver 
an address at the end of the first year of his term of office, and if I 
had kept silent on the present occasion, I would have followed 
weighty precedents. I have been unwilling, however, to meet you 
this evening without supplementing the annual report whioh 
has been laid on the table and making some reference to the 
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refioarcbes in wliirh m- nihcrn of our Society have been engaged 
during the past twelrc inr'ij\h« I do not propose to enter into 
any elaborate review of Mie work of the Society, nor of the pro- 
gress of the different hninehes of research with w'hich our Society 
deals ; fliK'h a review nuiv more tittiiigly he niudn at tlio next 
annual ineefing, when shall complete the first quarter of the 
second century nf oui OMstenee, Hut beff>ro T deal with the 
subjects which h-iVi* engine 1 f)»c attention of our members dur- 
ing the last year, I wnuM lik(‘ lo make a hi-ief reference to more 
htimely nnittcos 'I he lepoit \.hich lins been hiid on the table 
shows, ns yon linve all been gratilied to find, that flic iminhor of 
our menihcrs lias been .stiaidily increasing 'n recent yeais. In 
fact, in the com so of fin* last Hn/ years, onr nieniborK ha\c in- 
creased by very nearly one hundred. This is a matter for con- 
giatulation, and onr ihankR are due ])rinoi]m!ly to the inembors 
of the medical professioii who have joined onr ranks and swelled 
our nuinboiH. Ibiring the last twelve months, however, wc have 
lost from our ranks seven Ordinary Members, two of whom 
desei vc special iiK'dinii. 

Licuienant-Cieneral Sir Henry Kdward IjandorThuillicr joined 
file Society fo) far hack as 1847, and at the time of his death, 
had been a mcnihor for ovei* 00 yeiirs. At one time, before his 
retirement from fin country, he look considerable interest in 
our work, and contiihuted toour Journal an<l Prorecdnitfs a nuinbor 
of valuable pjijierM on “ Afef (‘orology ” and iho “ Survey of India,'* 
The lU'csent generation of meinhins of the Society, however, 
would Inirdly recollect that ho tilled succossivoly the ofliees of 
Vice-President and IVesidcnt long hefoiv some of us were born. 
If is not too much to say tlmf his services lo this country will not 
be readily forgotten, and liis naiiie will reinnin indissolubly 
connect»*d with tlie great sui’vey operations of India. 

Babu (liriiidranath Duff, vvlin was cut off in the prime of 
life, joined the Society about io years ago. During the years 
preceding his death, lie was engaged in a sorios of interesting 
researches upon the tribes and casteH of Bengal, and his papers 
on the Brail mi ns and Kiiycsflms of fieniral treated of a subject of 
a highly controversial char.i<*ter and covered so much ground 
that, as Mr Beveridge oi.ce remarked it would require a 
syndicate of learned men to review it profierly. 

Amongst our Honorary Members, ve have lost two very dis- 
tinguished names - Lord Kelvin and »Sir Michael Poster. It is 
nnneccsRai*y for me hei'c to dwell at length on the intrinsic value 
of their scientific work ; it is enough to observe that a career 
of unexampled usefulness and intellectual activity has been 
closed by the death of Lord Kelvin, while the loss to physio- 
logical science, by the death of Sir Michael Foster, cannot easily 
be repsired. The places of these two eminent men in our list of 
Honorary Members has not yet been filled, and it is safe to affirm 
that, whoever may be nominated to fill the vacancies, we can 
hardly obtain any of the reputation of Lord Kelvin. 

I shall now turn for a moment to the field of oriental 
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research, iu which some notable contributions have been made by 
our members in the courae of last year. When 1 had the bononr to 
address you from this chair two years ago, I dwelt upon the im- 
portance of the exploration of Tibet and of the results which were 
likely to follow fi*om an examination of the large number of 
valuable manuscripts and books which wei*e brought from Tibet by 
the then recent Tibet Mission. 1 pointed out that, by reason of 
the influence which had been undoubtedly exercised at one 
time by the liteiaiure of India upon the literature of Tibet^ 
considerable light might be tlu’own upon some of the darkest 
corners of Indian history and autiquities by an examination of 
the materials thus revealed to us. It now appears that our hopes 
are about to be realized, and that the secluded monks of Tibet 
will be able to reflect back to India the light which they borrowed 
centuries ago and whieli lias now disappeared from amongst 
ourselves. One of our inenibei Mahamahopadhyay Satis Chandi a 
Vidyabhusan, who has devoted himself to these studies, has recently 
given ns a scries of papers on “ Indian logic as preserved in Tibet.’* 
He has noticed nunierous valuable Buddbist works on logic, 
composed during the jieriod which iuferveued between the 5th 
and the 18i!i centuries, whicli have been regarded as lost in this 
country for uian^ centuries, and which exist apparently only iu 
’J’ibetan versions. In this list must be included the works of 
Dingnag, one of the foremost Indian logicians, who is said to have 
flourisiied m^ar Madras about l,4i00 years ago ; as also those of 
Binitadova, the distinguished scholar of Nalarida wlio flourished in 
the beginning of the 8tli century: of Chandragomin, the first 
gramni'iriau and logician of Bengal, who lived ou the banks of 
the Padma iu Rajshalii about the same time; of Babi Gupta, 
the famous poet and logician of Kashmir, who wi^ote about the 
middle of the Hth century ; of Santarakhit of Johour in Bengal, 
who visited Tibet about the same period; and Sankamanda who 
was possibly the last of the logicians of Kashmir and flourished 
about' the middle ol tlie 11th century. By a singular irony of fate, 
the works of these eminent scholai's are no longer traceable in their 
original form, as wdth the downfall of Buddhism they gradually 
feU into disuse and ultimately disappeaied completely; nor dia 
they find a shelter in Nepal, as they probably might have done, 
if they had been books of a religious character. But we can 
hardly treat it as a matter of surprise that these works have 
been so carefully and successfully preserved in Tibet in faithful 
translations. The art of printing, which is rightly regarded as one 
of the most powerful at^encies of modem civilization, appears to 
have been kllo^^n to the Chinese many centuries before it was 
discovert'd iu Eui'ope, and was certainly familiar to the people of 
China townids ihe close of the 6th century. When, therefore, in* 
tercourse prevailed with Tibet between India on the one hand imd 
China on tlie other’, the monks of that secluded country got a 
splendid litemture from the former which they were enabled 
to preserve by means of the agency of the art of printing 
which they borrowed fj*om the latter. Under royal patronage,. 
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especially in tbe reign of Ralpacan in the 9th century, innumerable 
Indian Pandits and Tibetan £»ainah wore engaged on the transla- 
tion of Sanskrit books into 'I'ibetan. The versions thus elaiK)t*ate- 
)y propHi'ed wore perpetuated in wooden blocks from which impres- 
sions could bo taken at any momenta. The majority of the works 
on logpc so pi'eserved in Tibet have been found to form part 
of the Hodgson (^olleetion now deposited in the India Office as also 
of the vast Tibet jin Collection brought down by the British Mission 
three years ago. Maiiaiiial optidhyay Satis Chandra Vidyabhusau 
has further found i races of these w'frrks in the Tibetan Xylogrnphs 
in the niouasteries of Labrang and Pliodang in Sikkim, which he 
visited last summer. It is obvious that we have in this direction 
a wide lield Ibr resrarch and I would urge upon the ytmnger 
member’s of the Society wli<» have any aptitude for* the acquisition 
of languages, to turn their attention to Tibetan and to master the 
intricacies of that language, not so much for* the purpose of 
elucidating the saci-ed writings- of the Lamas of Tibet, as for the 
pui’pose of restoring to India, from Tibetan sources, that rich har- 
vest of Sanskrit boiil.s, Buddhistic as well as non-Buddhistic, reli- 
gious, scientific, liter’ury and philo.sophical, which are now known to 
us only by name, and the originals of which have been completely 
lost to the people of tliis country for many centui’ies. It may be 
stated with some degiee of confidence that the works renovered 
from Tibet ill foi-in, so far, at any raite, as llmdii Logic of ancient 
and modern schools is concerned, a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture at our disposal ; and it is interesting to observe that they 
throw a good deal of light on the antiquity of Indian Philosopliy, 
which dates from a pre-Christian, and not improbably fi'om a 
pi*e- Buddhistic age. Philosophy was widely cultivated in India 
during her iutercouise with Greece, but though there is consider- 
able similarity betw'een the Indian and Greek systems of Philo- 
sophy, there is neverthelcNS no solid founrlation for the suggestion 
that our system was derived from theirs tiiough it is conceivable 
that some of the represeniatixes ot our school might have profited 
from a study of theirs, as is evident from a well-known anecdote 
which is familiar to all reader^ of the Indian Travels of Apoloniiis. 

Of the other papei’s on the side of Philology and Antiquities, 
one by Mr. Kaye on Indian Mathematics de.-iervcs special mention 
It has been hitherto held by Orientalists of repute that the 
modern arithmetical uotition is of Inuiun origin, in support of 
tills theory, reliance has been placed upon numerous insciiptions, 
specially some from Southern India, such as the Kalobhabi 
inscriptions of 339 A.D., which are dated in figures of the place- 
value notation. Appeal lins also been made to the fact that tlie 
rule for the extraction of the square root, given by the famous 
astronomer Aryyabhatta, who i.s said to have lived in the early pari 
of the fifth ceutury, pre-supposes a knowledge of the now prevalent 
form of notation wheio each figure has a place-value. Mr. Kaye 
controverts this position, and has recourse to the bypotbesis that 
all the inscriptions before the 10th century that have been ' 
supposed to be dated in figures of the modem place- value 
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notation are spurious ; he further contends that the rule ot 
A ryyabhatta applies to all possible notations, and is really algebrsic 
in ohai*acter. His theoi’y is, with regard to this last point, 
that there is absolutely nothing in tlio rule to indicate that 
it was intended to apply specially to a notation with place- 
values and a zero. In another paper which was communicated 
later on, Mr. Kaye maintains that .^yyabhatts was indebted in the 
matter oi aiithmetical notation to the Greek astionomers of 
Alexandria. It may be pointed out, howevei’, that our knowledge 
of early Indian mathemaiirs is somewhat limited and fragmentary. 
There is no exhaustive collection of Sanskiit manuscripts on 
astronomy and aiithmetic, ami the woiks which have been 
puhliKlied or rendered into English form a very small pioportion 
of what is known to have existed at one time. Under such cir- 
cumstances, il is somewhat difficult to make a definite pronounce- 
ment on the subject of the indebtedness of Indian Mathennitics 
to foreign sources. Some light, so far as Indian A'^tronomy is 
concerned, will he thrown by the brilliant lectin ea of Dr. Thibaiit, 
which are now in the course of ddixery. Dr. Thibaut has estab- 
lished in his classical pajicr on the SuJvasntnifi the antiquity of 
Indian malhemal ics, and, even if it he assumed thni Aryyabhatta 
was indebted to tlie Alexandrian astronomois, he gave back to 
the woi'ld the light he borrowed from Alexandria in a brighter 
and 11101 e useful form, for as oiu* of our great Sanskrit poets 

■ II Bpaikling gem giM‘s bark tlie glorious radiance, 

Tt drinks from other bght, but the dull earth 
Absorbs the bla/r and yields no gleam again.” 

Amongst tlie historical papers which have been contributed 
to the Society during the Iasi year, those of Prof, dadunath Sarkav 
on the “ (Jonqiiosf of Chatgaon by Sayestlia Khiin ” and on the 
“Firiiighee Pirates of Chatgaon” arc of special interest, and 
throw considerable light upon a somewhat obscure period of 
history Tiny are founded on tianslatioiis from the “ Alamgir- 
namali ” and indicate amply that a version of other portions of 
that great work Avoiild be equally useful. 

Mention must also be made of the papers of Mr. Yazdani, in 
which he deals with the ancient history of the town and buildings of 
Narnaul, south of Delhi. Onr euthusiastic Secretary, Col. Phillott, 
has given ns r number of papeTO, some of them, conjointly with Mr. 
Azoo, which are of considerable interest — not only from the point 
ot view of history, but of anthropology as well ; and the paper 
by Mr. Hoffman on Mundari poetry, music and dances, give us 
valuable information as to the habits, customs and manners, as 
also the hiriguage of that interesting tribe. 

Rai Samt Chandra Daw, Babailur, that distinguished Tibetan 
tmveller, bolds, in his paper on “ A written language in Mongolia,’’ 
that the Mongolian chnracter was designed after the Tibetan 
in the 13th century. About the same time, we had a paper from 
Mr. Walbh on “ The Coinage of Tibet,” in which he urges the con- 
clusion that the Uigur form of the Mongolian character, which 
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appears on the oHu'iai .'^eai uf the Dalai Luma, was bormwed fixim 
the Syi Lu*, t!u*ougb the agency of Nestorian misBionarieH. J do 
not feel competent to pronoioK-c upon the reapectivo merits of 
these theorieH, nor am F in u }»(»!ation to I'eooncih* them ; but 
it dues seoiu to me tliat (In* (pieHtioii is worth inv'ostigatiop, 
whether Mongolia may not have got her art of w»*iting from at 
least two iiidepeudent Hoiuro , namely, Syria and Tibc^t, 

Babu Kakiml Das Ibmcrjee deals, in his paper on “ Clay tablets 
fri»m tlie Mala\ IVninsula,” %\ith the external influence of Indi.in 
thought aiiid art Tliest- ^eals ^\ere brought fi*om the Malay 
Peninsula h\ Di- AiOiaiidale, in his introductory note, dwells 
on the long interc»)urhe which <*xiMod bcMwcen the western parts 
of the Peuinsiila and the Hoiilhern coast of India. This affordh a 
('oiitirmation of previous e\ ideiice on the subject, which Imd 
established, beyond colltnJ^ «*rsy, the influence of Indian religion 
and art in some of the islands of the Indian Ai*chipelago. I 
eiinnot pass ill siieiu'c o\er the inieresling ]>aper of Mr. JactcRon 
on the liistoiy of tin* caste system, in which h(‘ attempts an 
cvplanation iA the origin of iriiiumerable siih-casics out of the four 
original castes. Mi .lacksou seeks to establish the theory that, 
before the ads cut of tlie MaliomedatiH, India was divided into 
numerous distinct kingdoms governed by kings, wlio followed 
divergent customs, with tlie result that, if a caste lived in an area 
so extensive as to be t5«ibjct: to mhre than one ]>olitieal jurisdic- 
tion, it bfi.tuiic naturally split up into seetioiis wdiose customs 
differed in detail, based, as these were, on the divergent decisions 
of the kings to whom they were subject. The matter, it must be 
conceded, is of a highly controversial clinracter, and the theory, 
however ingenious it may bo, can hardly be treated as conclu- 
sively founded upon a substantial basis of i*videiice. At any rate 
even if it be admitted that in a particular locality a cause of the 
debcri]iti(ui nientioiiod leil to a sub-division of the castes, it w'ould 
be a mistake to suppose that the same cause was in operation 
cveryw’hcre. and that eveiy sub i-aste is traceable to the existence 
of similar circumstances. 

Tw'o of our younger inciiibei-s, Babu Bhabesh Chandra 
lianerjee and Babu Nilinony Chuckerbutty, have given us iu 
terestiiig papei's, which show’ a <’redital)le spirit of research. The 
former deals vdth the suhjeftof Vedic sacrifices, and endeavours 
to establish that the Aryans, at one time, used to sacriflee human 
beings and subsequently abandoned the practice, substituting the 
lower animals, and giaduully corn, milk, etc. The latter treats of 
the chronology of Indian authors, and gives us some important 
dates supplemental to those contained in Duff’s Chronology of 
India. 

In the domain of the Natiii’al and Physical Sciences, our 
Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs exhibit unabated activity. 
Prof. Mullick’s brief but impoi'tant paper on Magnetic Induction 
of Spheroids has been, with the permission of tlie Society, subse- 
quently republished in the Philosophical Magazine. In Physical 
Chemistry we had a stimulating paper from Dr. Travers on the 
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absorption of ^ases, vapours and substances in solution by solids 
find amorphous substances ; while the memoir of Prof. Watson, on 
the fastness of the indigenous dyes of Bengal, treats, with thorough- 
ness and minuteness, of a question of gresLt piacticnl interest to the 
industries of this country. Wo had also a very suggestive 
paper by Prof. Cunningham and Babn Satis Chandra Mukherjee 
on the electric state of nascent gases. These were followed by 
notes from Pntf. Roy and Babn Bidliu Bhusan Dntt and Babn 
PHnchfinon Neogy. All these bear testimony in unmistakable 
terms to the first-rate work which is now carried on by some of 
our professors and by their advanced students, and J am assured 
that the resesrch woik done here would be deemed creditable 
oven in more advanced centres of learning. 

We are indebted to Mr, Hooper for his interesting paper on 
the composition of well waters in Hadramaut, whi(?h has been 
claimed by chemists as a research within their domain, and l>y 
gooloeists as a paper which, undoubtedly, tlirows light on their 
special subject. In Zoology we had a series of papers from 
Dr. Annandale, in which he describes freshwater sponges in brackish 
water in tiie Gangetic delta. There are also otlier papers by 
Dr, Annandale, Dr. Gravel and Dr. Linsfow, which are of a highly 
technical character. But 1 must not omit all mention of Dr. 
Mann’s paper on the diet of tea-garden cfiolies in Upper Assam, 
which deals with a question of great interest and practical im- 
portance, and must be regarded as the first important contribution 
oii a subject which requires careful attention. 

I stated at the outset that there has been, in recent years, a 
considerable addition to our strength by the enrolment of medical 
niembei*8, and th<^ formation of a medical section of the Society, 
1 may be peimitted to add that 1 welcome the presence of the 
members of the medical profession, not meiely from the point of 
view of the important contributions relating to medical topics 
which raav be expected from them, but also from the point of view 
ofreseaiches into the hisfoiy of Indian medicine. It must be 
conceded with some regret that the Society, in the past, has not 
done quite ns niU(*h towards the investigation of the histoiy 
and progress of Indian inedicino as it has done in other 
directions. By an accident, which is somewhat unfortunate and 
inexplicable, the etiergies of our members, who have devoted 
themselves to philology and antiquities, have been steadily kept 
away from the history of Indian medicine. It is true that, moie 
than 70 years ago, the Society published an attourate edition of 
the great Sanskrit work on Indian medicine known as the Susruta, 
It is also true that in our own generation attempts were made 
twice to publish a reliable English version of the same work, but, 
air hough the undertaking was begun on each occasion by a 
di-tin,!ai8hed scholar, the attempt was unsuccessful, and no pro- 
gress worthy of any mention was made. It is obvious, however, 
that the whole subject deserves and affords ample field lor investiga- 
tion. I am forcibly reminded of the truth of this observation by 
the publication of an extremely valuable work on the medicine of 
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finoient ludia, hy Dr. Hudolph Hoernle, one of oar past presidents. 
The fret portion of the work of Dr. Hoemle, which has been 
reoentlj published, deals with the sobjtx^t of Osteolo^, and makes 
manifest the surprising **xteut and accuraoj of tlio knowledffo 
of the subject possessm! by the earliest medical writers in India, 
whose woik has been irmied undoubtedly to the 6th century 
before Christ. 1 have no desire, on the present occasion, to enter 
into an examiniition of this interesting work, but it is qnite cIohu 
that it marks a new epoch in our knowledge of the history of 
medicine. The drngs in use, and the moi'e practical parts of the 
medicine ot EHStoni nations, huve long been familiar to investiga^ 
tors; but, of the more scientific branches of the subject, v^ehave 
had hitherto very irapeHcet knowledge. Considerable light may 
also be thi'own on a cornpai'ativo study of the subject by a valuable 
monograph on the surgical instruments in Creek and Roman 
times by Dr. Milne, who submitied if. as a thesis to the University 
of Aberdeen for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine. An examina- 
tion of the works of L)r. Hoernlc and Dr. Milne makes it obvious, 
even to a layman like myself, that Indian writers on medicine 
possessed an extensive and accurate knowledge, based, undoubtedly, 
ujion dissections and experiments, in no way inferior to the know- 
ledge poHsesHcd by Greek and Romsn physicians. Interesting 
questions may arise ns to the roliitioii of the medicine of the 
Indians to that ot the ancient Gi'eoks and Romans, and it may bo 
a matt'Or of considerable difiiculty to ascerfiiin, with any approach 
to precision, how far either system was indebted to the other. 
Questions of some difficulty, again, may ause as to the time when 
the groat writers on Indian Medicinn flouriMhcd, as is amply indi- 
cated in a very instiuctivu discussion on the subject between Dr. 
Hoeriile on the one hand, and Prof. Jolly on tiic other, in recent 
cominuuicatioiis to the Royal Asiatic Society of London. It is 
by no ineatis surpiising to find that considerabie light may 
thiown upon these and allied t««pi<’S from «ven incidental refer- 
ences in the writings of thn gre<it Ibiddhisi. travullera. I oimmend 
with confidence this field of enquiry, as a promising one, to tiio 
attention of our members, and it would be a matter for genuine 
regret, if a subject, which ir so peculiarly Indian, should bo left 
altogether untouched and uniliumined by the medical members of 
our Sooit-ty. 

There is one other topic to which T would like to invife your 
attention for a tmiment, before I bring this address to a close. 
Daring the last year, the search for Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
mannsoripts has been cimducted with commendable zeal, and 
with some noticeable results. Last sumnier, Mahaniahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri paid his third visit to Nepsl, aud the account 
of the colle<'tion which he made there, as stated in the Bepoii 
laid on the table, is of considerable interest. It would be unfair 
to expect the same amount of intet*e8ting discoveries in the 
present visit as attendad the laiiours of the Sastri on two pt'evious 
o^fasioDs. We cannot legitimately ex|tect on every occasion to 
discover grammatical works, now los)* in India, or to recover iosti- 
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tutefi of law or treatises on medicine or chemistry, of unique value 
and impoitaiice ; but the results of the last researcli are sufficiently 
interesting. 'J'be Nepal climate, as is well known, is specially 
favourable for tlie preservation of manuscripts, and it is not an 
unusual thing in Nepal to come across palm leaves of the 
12th and 13th centuries which have not ^et decayed. The Ssstri 
has been able to discover manuscripts of works which establish the 
undoubted antiquity of the Bengali language ; he also found 
at leawt. one work written in a language which may have prevailed 
here before Bengali became current. We have also ample indi- 
cation of the extent to which Buddhism flourished in Bengal. 
Mention may also be made of an important medical work, Hara~ 
»/iefcWa, written in P/a/cnY with a Sanskrit version attached, and 
it is interesting to note, further, that works have been discovered 
on Buddhistic Philosophy representing the counterpart of the 
great work kiiow^n as the Bauddhad kikara of Udayanachdryya com- 
posed about the end of the 10th century. One can obtain a faint 
glimmer of the continuous and persistent struggle, which must 
nave prevailed about that time between Hinduism and Buddhism 
and which tei’minuted later on in the complete victoiy of the former 
and absorption of tlie latter. We must, however, patiently 
wait for ful l her results till tlie mfinuscripts have been carefully 
catalogued and their contents examined Meanwhile the grati- 
tude of Orion tal scholars is due to the Maharaja of Nepal for the 
liberality with which he allowed access to the manuscripts, and 
permitted copies to be made. On the Arabic and Persian side, our 
inquiries have boon prosecuted vigorously, snd libraries unknown 
before have been discovered in Ahmedabad, Bombay, Hyderabad 
and Madras. I am assured that of the large number of manu- 
scripts collected, some are of coiiHiderable antiquity and of great 
value, including one on jurisprudence, composed by Kamaluddin 
Mohamed in the early part of tlie 14th century, the only other 
copy of which known to be extant is deposited in the Bodleian 
Library. It must be noted, however, that the Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts, which ba\e been hitherto collected with the money 
placed at our disposal by the Government, have not yet been 
catalogued. Under the terms of the grant, it is incumbent on us 
to catalogue the manuscripts, and I do express the hope that 
this work will now bo undertaken, so that the treasures, which 
we have collected, may be brought within the reach of scholars 
in all parts of the world. 

I trust, gentlemen, that the imperfect account which I have 
given of the work of the Society, during the last twelve months, 
will convince the most captious critic that our members have not 
been idle, and that they have made substantial contributions to 
the progress of the researches for the promotion of which the 
Society exists. It is perfectly true that there are no sensational 
discoveries to announce, but with the progress of time, discoveries 
of this description have a tendency to grow rarer and rarer, and 
we can afford to be content, for the present at any rate, with solid 
work done steadily and without ostentation. 
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The Pi’e‘5ulen^ Miiiiuunceii f)it* ]*e«iilt of the election of Officei'w 
and ]yienihpi‘s (d Council f n I. *(>8 to bo as follows — 

Prt sidtut 

Tlio lion. Me. Jii .iK*<‘ A^niosli MuklK)})iulh\ a v.i, M.A , Ibli., 

D.Sc., FRSK. 

V ic< - Pi* sidi nfh, 

T. il. llollaiid, Ijstj , I^.Sc, C.Ci.S., I’.R.S 

G. Thiliaut. Em| I)>c , IMi.l).. C.I K. 

Mahaiu.'tlii)|jHd}»\ aya If ara| 0 ‘H‘“,Hl Sliasin M.A 

S'c/r, ^ary ami i'n . 

Hoiiorai’v General Seert tar\ — Lient.-f'oloiicl I). C. Phillott 
Treasurer- -.1. \ (^hapman, Ks(| 

Additional Sern tarii * 

Pliilolo^ical Seeiet-r v:- Lieiit.-C'olonel D. C. Philbat. 

Natural History Se(‘i‘etai‘\ — 1. IT. Ruikill, Esep, M.A. 
Antliropological Seci-etai'y — N. Aimandale, Eh(|., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 
Joint Pliilolop^ieal SecJ•e1ar^ — MaliaTnaliopadhyaya Satis Chaiidr;* 
Vidyabliusana, IVf A. 

Medical Se Mv tary — Majoi- L. Kot^er^, M J)., li Se., I.M.S*. 

Olhti Mtinltei.s‘ ql (\ninci/ 

T. 11 \). La Touche, Es(p, B.A 
Hariiiath Do, Estj , M.A, 

J. A. Ciiuni'i^lmin, Es(j., If. A 

Lieut. -Colonel W. .1. Huclianaii, M.Jb, 1 M.S. 

H. G. Graves, Esq. 

Lieut. -C\jloiiel (i. F. A Hai-ris, M 1)., K.R.C.P., l.iVI.S. 

Bahu Moniuohan ('hakiav-ai-t i. M If.L. 

Abdulla al-Maiiimi Sulnau arday, Es(p, M.A.. I^L.D 

'riie Meeting was iheii iv solved into the Ordinary GeneiM! 
Meeting. 

The Hon. Mi;. Jisin i Asr losn Mi KHorAioiy aya, M.A., D.Ii , 
f) Sc.. F.R S.E , Presi(h*nt, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last ineotinp were read and coidirnied. 
Fifty-one prc.sentalions uere announced. 

The (ieuenil Secretary announced that Lieut. -Colonel 1 ). Prain, 
Lieut. -Colonel J. H Tull Walsh, Mr. C. W. Bolfon, and Mr. K. g! 
Gupta liad e.vpresscid a wish to withdraw fmni the Society. 

The General Sec‘retary also announced the death of Maharaja 
Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, K.C.S.I., an Ordinary Member of the 
Society. 

The Pi'esideut announced that in accordance with Rule .38 of 
the Society s Rules, the names Babu Parmeshwar Narain 
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Mahatha and Babu Bhupeiidra Sri Ghosh had been x>oBted as 
defaulting members since the last General Meeting, and are now 
removed from the Member List. 

The following thirteen gentlemen were ballotted for n.s 
( )rdinary Members : — 

The Hon. Mr. W. W. Brew^ Additional Member of the Legi8-‘ 
lative Council, proposed by Lieut. •Colon el D. C. Phillott, seconded 
by Dr, N. Annandale ; Mr. B. F. Bussell^ I.C.S., Supdt. Gazetteer^ 
Nagpur, proposed by Mr. K.. Bum, seconded by Lieut. -Colonel 
D. C. Phillott; Mr. Gerald Gardner- Brown, proposed by Mr. A. 
Venis, seconded by Mr. G. Thibaut, C T.E.; Mr. H, N. Randle, 
Indian Educational Service, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott, seconded by Mr. I. H. Burkill ; Mr. Alee fe Riyo de Bdghi, 
Explorer, Woodlands, Darjeeling, proposed by Mr James Luke, 
seconded by Mr. D. R. Wallace ; Dr. Oirindra Nath Mookerjee^ 
B.A., M.B., Medical Practitioner, pioposed by the Hon. Mr. 
.Tustice Asutosli Miikhopadhyaya, seconded by Maliainahopadh- 
yaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusaiia ; Dr. Qopal Ohandra Chatter- 
yec, MB., proposed by Major L. Rogei’s, seconded by Lieut. -('olonel 
W. J. Buchanan ; Mr. B Q. Hormman, proposed by Mr. J. A. 
Cunningham, seconded by Mr. Harinatli i)e ; Lieut .-Colonel A. H. 
Noll, M.B., T.M.S., proposed b> Lieut -C(donel F, P. Maynard, 
seconded by Ma jor L. Rogers ; Major V. E. H Lindesay, M.B., 

l.M.S , ])rop()Hed by Major L. Rogers, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel 
W J. Buchanan ; Captain George King, M.B., l.M.S,, proposed by 
Major L. Rogers, seconded b^ Lieut -Colonel W. J. Buchanan; 
Captain V. B. Ne^^fu Id, F.R (\S., I.M.S., proposed by Major L. 
Rogers, seconded by Lieiii -Colonel W. J. Buchanan ; Dr. Hari- 
nath Ghoshf M.B., proposed by Lieut.-Colonel G. E. A Harris, 
neconded b}’ Major Ij. Rogers 

The proposed cliaiiges in Rules 4 and 44 (gr) of the Society’s 
Rules, of which intimation had been sent in accordance with 
Rule 64 A, weie brought u]) for discussion. 

The following papers were read 

1. Hindustani- English Vocabulary of Indian Birds. — By 
Likut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott and Pandit Gobin Lal Bonnerjee. 

2. Translation of one of the J'ardiyat or poems on Sport, of 
Ahu Nu^^s, the Poet-Jester of the Court of HtlrOnu 'r-RasMd, — By 
D. Pbtrie and Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

3. A short note on the Qadam Rasul Bmlding at Balasore , — 
By Maulayi Annus Salam. 

4. Note on the Pollination of Flowers in India. Note No. 5. 
Some Autumn Observations in the Sikkim, Himalaya. Note No. 6. 

— Spring Flora in the Simla Hills.^By I. H. BuRKtLL. 

These papers will he published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

5. Fat of the Himalayan Bear.-^By D. Hooper. 
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F«b., 190B.J Procfi 0 dings of tk^ Aniatic of 

6. ^ofiogi^iph of iS0^i SnakeM.' -By Captain F. Wall. Oom- 

^»k*mioa^ed by the Natural Serretary, 

This paper will Ihj published in the Memoire, 

7. A note on the Oatm Rtojwn in the Atmoephere, u htch in 

the notghboiit’fnxjd of (hhntia, during the coltl season, at a height 
of to 4ifiOO feet. -By V Litti.l. 

8. The Boildersof the Taj. —Bu llAaiNAiH !)e. 

This psper w’ll be pi in n Hiih*)equent number of the 

Journal. 

— -o— 


The Adjourned Meofiiig of tlic Medioal Sertion was held al 
the Society’s Room^ <mi ''^ViMlne-^flav, Febrmiry 12th, 1008, at 
O-lfi r.M. 

LiEri.-Coi u\i li F *1. Him i’\ 1 M.S , m tin* (‘lian 

The t'ollowiiijr laeiiibcrs wei*e pieseut — 

Dr. Adrian Caddy, Dr. (>, C Chatterj<»e, Cap! am K. P, Con- 
nor, I.M.S. ; Di‘ ll. M. Crake, Dr. H. Fink, Dr. B. N. Ghose. Dr. 
W. C. Hosnaek, Dr. K A Houseman, Captain D. M. McCay, 
1 M.S. ; Dr. G. N. M’d:he* jee, Major .1. Mtilvany, l.M.S, ; Dr, J. iO. 
Panioty, Dr. F. J. Pearse, liieut. A D Whit/e, f.M.S. : Major B 
Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Seoretaw 

KiSi/or Caj)1ain K A. P Bai’nardo, I M.S. 

The minutes of tlie last nioeting were read and contirmed 

A suggest] m of the Medical Secretary for founding a reference 
medical librnry was rofeiTed by the (Council for discussion by the 
se<'tion. 

The proposal ^^a^ i-arned 'Jiianimoiisly. 

A vote (if thanks to LiCit^ -(Vdoiiel Buchanan, the 

Editor of the “Indian Medical Gazett<e,” forhis generous offer wan 
also unaninioiisly carried. 

A propohitioii of Dr. Arnold Caddy, n*ganling the publication 
and criticism by the lay pn .ss of pjipers read before the Medical 
Section, was laid before the section by order of the Council. 

The motion was withdrawn by Dr. Caddy, 

A doubtful case of skin disease was shown on behalf of 
Ijieut.-Col. Hams, LM.S., and a c^se of multiple fibroma was 
shown by Captain^Connor, l.M.S. 

The following paper was read : — 

“ On a new method of differentiating bacilli of the Typhoid 
group” by Dr. G. C. Chatterjee. (Postponed from the last 
meeting. ) The following members took part in the disonssion : 
Li.'Colonel Drury, Dr. Hossaok, Major Rogers, Dr. Pearse ; and 
Dr. Chatterjee replied. 
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Captain F. A. F. Barnardo’s paper on “Som^ cases of 
puerperal eclampsia, with suggestions for the treatment,” was 
postponed until the next meeiing. 
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1907 Fell. 6. ' R. Bell, Charles Alfred, i.c.s. 30, Theatre Boad. 

I Calcutta. [^Cuttack. 

1898 June 1. N.R. Bepin Behari Hupta. Bavenshaiv College, 
1880 April 7 N.R. * Bepin Chandra Rai. Giridih, Chota Nagpur. 
1906 Nov 7 F M Bergtlied, Cyril J. C/o Messis. H. S. King & 
Co, 65, C(yt'7ih%ll, London. 

1876 Noa . 1,5 F.M. Beveridge, Heiiiy, i.c.s. (retired). Pitfold, 

^ Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey, England. 

1903 Fel). I. N.R. Bbagnwan Das, Rai Bahadur, m.a.. Revenue 

Minister, Jammu and Kashmir State. 

Srinagar, Kashmir. 


1891 Mai* 1. |N.H 
19(X)Aiit;' H 

1893 Se].<.28.. 8 

I 

1891 Fel>. 1, N.R 
1869 !)«.<• 1. R.M 
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t3li a at Mahataja Kumara Strdai, i C ^ 

(Ktii 1) AUahafuni 

Ihi V KdsIiii Deb, Ran Bah idui 

1(W> ! <»ri / (*fl(nfitf 

ibiMuli I Nath (iliDsli, Di I wh Mv-dicii! 
Pi ( tiiiui too ijolleyt /Street Cahuttci 
lludloi f II i> Vi chipological Sui 
w>u I a-0 Ml Cuvle 27 Lhmonnyhtt 

( fl I 

Ihiddui^^ I lic K \d P O Mahalpahar na 
Li nil > If S nth 1 1 Patganas 
lt( nil nn ( nO' Nfnmai i < , liispoffoi 

(i t c d f P lui laistein Bent^al an I 

>s in S lUiUf 

Ibadks Blit l^iiiuis Biadlev if ^ IJuropi 
Bi 1 1 iidi I N itli D( M A 1(8 Uffg rommiK 
sioiK I Buittw m Di Sion i^htn^ura 
Bi I K\ INn Siipei intcndt lit nt Polici 

1 fTa 

Bi h dis Sii Dittin li K i i- i ii i , F i s , F R v 
21 K(u s< isfi a*^s( Bonn Germany \Europ 
Bi II I lent C 1 1 dvMi H iiold M D l,M 
lirovMj bilni !• K !< c h , Assih 

tint Ibujierintt !id( nt Gtolo^itHl Survey ol 
India taUffta 

Blown Wilhini Biicli> i( S DmtiKt iiid 
Session tlu(]gc Kamrup 
Biownin^ Colin Haiirif^ton MA l^iimipHl 
Date \ Colli p’l Gate i 
Butliinin Ijk nt Col Waltci James, iMs 
Tnsjnetoi Oi nt t il ol J iiIh, 10 Wnters 
Hfnlihn ( flditta 

Bill kill IsiM JIfni> MA, Repoitei on Eco 
noniK Pioduits to the Go^eInmon1 it 
f ndi i t ///( uftn 

Biun H iliiiid I (r(/nda, Oudt 

Butdici Floiu MI) Astfhtmf Spnngftela 

( upm I ije Siottan I 

B^thfli liient C’ol William John ri 

Fft (pf 

Cable Sii hi nest ht 101-1, Chie Street 
( al( ntta 

Cadd}, Di Adnan, mo (Lond ), fbcs. 
(En^: ), > 1 11 , R ( 1 8 (Lond ) 2-2, Har 

rington Sfrfei, Gat rut ta 
Cadd}, Di Arnold, m D , frcs 2-2, Har 
nngton Stteet^ Oatcutta 

Calvert, Major John Telfei , MB, M.B.0 1 , 
I M s Dnryrehnq 


Date of klooiiuii. 

1 

1907 Mar. 6. 

li.M. 

1»()1 Mar 0. 

[n.k. 

1895 July 

R 

law Juno 7. 

N.R. 

1901 Aiur. 7. 

R 

IWl June r.. 

A. 

19f)6 ,lan. 3. 

R 

1901 Jnh t». 

N R 

ll>0:{ Sej. -JS. 

N.R 

1907 .lul> 3. 

R. 

1906 N(.\ 7. 

R 

liiOiJiiI^ 1. 

It 

1903 Aiii^ 2() 

K 

1H9^ .lime 1. 

, F.M. 

1907 July .3. 

R 

1901 June o. 

R 

187t» Mar I 

F.M 

1887 .\uir 2.*) 

R 

1895 Jul> 3. 

R 

1905 .lulV 5. 

R. 

1873 Dec 3 

F.M. 

188.5 ^ (U . 4. 

R. 

1905 July 5. 

N.R 

1906 Dee. 5. 

N.R. 

19(t4 8ept 28. 

N.R. 


Camaji Bjramji Navroji Cama, b.a., ll.b 
T.c.s. Btlnspur, Oentral Provinces, 

CAmpl>ell, William Edgar Marmaduke, i.c.s., 
Magistmte and Collector. Hamirpur. 

Carlyle, Robert Wari*and, c.i.E., I.c.s., Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, Revenue 
and Agi'icultnre Department, Calcutta. 

Ohaiidj*a Kumar Sarkar. Kawkaniky Moulmein. 

Chandra Narayan Singh, Rai Bahadur, 16, 
Theatre Hond^ Calcutta 

Chajmian, Edmund Pelly, i.c.s. Eu)ope. 

Clia]mian, John Alexander, Calcutta Madrah- 
Hali. Calcutta. 

Charles, Albert IVudrill, li.A., Registrar, 

Court (d‘ Judicial Commissioner. Lucknow. 

CMiiiita It<», ProlcK.Mor Dr EnginecHng Col- 
lege. Ttikifo. Japan. 

(Miri.stie, William Alexandei* Kynock, i;.sv , 
I'U i>., Chemist, (ieologieal Survey of India. 
Oalrutla. 

Clarke, (leort're;^ !.< s 16, Loudon 

Strain Calcutta. 

Coniioi*, Ca]>tain Flunk Powell, F R.c.s. (Eng.), 
..Hi r. (bond.), i.M.s,, Medical College. 
Calcutta. 

Co]>lewton, The Most Revd. Dr. Reginald 
Ste])hen, i*.i» fjtad Bishop of Calcutta. 

Cordier, Dr Palmy r 2, Boulvard Qamhettar, 
Hanoi (Tonkin), French Indo- China, 

Cotter, G. deP , Assistant Superintendent, 
Geological Sur\c\ of India. Calcutta, 

Crawford, Lieut. -Col. Dirom Gi^py, I.M.s., Civil 
Surgeon. Hughli., Ohinstm, 

Chinyfui-d, James, li.A., i.c.0. (retii*ed). Thom- 
irooJ, Hddinyton, Lana^kihire., Scotland. 

Cri})er, AVilliam Risdon, P.c.s., F.i.e., a.b.s.m 
Konnagar. 

Cu milling, John Ghest, i.c.s. Alipore. 

Cunningham, John Arthur, n.A. Alipur Obser- 
vatory, Calcutta. 

Dames, Mausel Longworth, i.c.s. (i*etiredk 
Algeria, Enfield, Middlesex, England. 

Damodar Das Barman. 55, Olive Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

Das, J. N. Daulatpur P.O., Khulna. 

Deare, Major Benjamin Hobbs, M.R.G.s. (Eng.), 
i-.K c.e. (Lond.L n.r.n. (Canb.), i.M.s. Hazn- 
rihagh. 

DeCi»uix*v, W B. .^ilcari P.0,, Oachar. 
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.Ian ^ 
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1879 
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liHMJ No\ 7 
l907Sf|.t 2.*i 

11H>) Jul\ I 
IIKKI Oi-i -Jh 

urn M,n 0 


I 

N R j Delun rn k rimrlna Swift, Stib-Dey ity Opium 

AjB‘t>nl IhtmlUj 

R I Ooniitb Aidiur Williiim. i C.8 , AssiatHUt 
j Cunipf Killt'i of India Ti'easurioB. Cafcntfa 
K I hofU V K., A^ent, Hongkong and Sbanghai 
Ikntkiiig (’•»rpMintion ^^tlcuHa, 
ii Doiiiian M.iior Willmin, Indian Army, Kx- 
aiiiJM of Onluarn*)' Fnctoi'y Accounts in 
Inn'r.t 

I)(lvc^,^ 111 Sfntt Hoad^ flatly gungt^Onhut fa 

\ l)nMnin«iitd. .lames H . la '' (retired). Eat 
H Drip' LumiI Fnmcis «1amOH c M •! 

Mcili i'afintta. 

A (it laid F.aiopi 

N K Dunnett, damos Macdonald, i < Assiataiit 
SettleiHCTii Ofltc! liairalpindi 
KM .l(dm V i \ Fi.s Uoyal Botarnf 

iJortftn^ Kt }i . S’^rrt'v, Kngfand 
K 1 ai kunatl) Oliakitn art i \i a , i .i , Vakil, 
Iligli C(unt Calcutta 

K.M l.iidn l.u ut .loliii I nglis t /o Messm. Giindlax 
<V (’o \V**gt mi nsti r lAJudon 
H Eakins, i)r, Olm, m i» , Clnef Wediciil Oflicei 
Nexv ^ ork Lite AHsiiniiKT, 8, Old Gomt 

Street^ ('aha (a 

K Karlc Aichdalc, i< Directoi (d Pnblii 
Instiiiction llcngiil Cuh ufta , 

K Kdelston. T I) 1 Nea (dnna Dazai Street, 
Calcutta 

N K Kdxxaid^ Wtliti Nod StKttto Pit Tezjan 

A *■ In 


19(K» Mai 7 

1901 Mar t; 
IIKU Aul^ :l 

loot; Din- 

1906 Oct :n 

1907 Mur 6 

1906 Dec .5 
1904 May 4. 


A Faiihliaxxc Aitliui Tjiton. ( K C I t- 

I < fjtirojH 

A Fcigu^-son, ,f (' Euioftt 

R, Feniioi, Lcuis Lcigli, A.n.s.M., H.ec., K.n.t* , 
AHMHinut Sinwnntendfiit, Geological Survex 
of India Calcutta 

R Finck, Di II . m n., Sui-geon to the Consulate - 
GcM»ei*al foi Germany. Calcutta. 

N.R Finlow,Rol>ert Steel, Fibre Expert to the Govt. 

I of Eastei-n Bengal and Assam Pusa, Tirhaot. 
R Fii*mingei. Revd Walter Kelly, M.A., B.n , 
FUG.s. Chaplain, St. Stephen’s Church 
K idderpore , Gai cufta . 

R Foster, Captain Henry Bertram, i.M.s., Civil 
I Surgeon. But dir an. 

NR ' Framjee Jamasjee Thanavxala. 90, Caicaejie 
Patel Street, 'Fod, Bombay 
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I 

.1^111 II R 

IHII!) Alin :{()1 K. 

1902.1 line 1. |NI{. 
1907 Scpl 2,5. N R 

1 ‘tOti l'’.■ll 7 R 

l!)U 2 Ki'li .5 R 

lh89 .liiiK' .1 .N R 

1801 I' c'li .5 X .S 

liKI.i \UL' 2 N R 

1901 Am. 2 ^ N.R 
1897 .liih 7 A 
HKi;) Mn\ ;! R 

1907 .Inn.. :• R 

1900 D.'i L .M 

1901 .Imi (I N.R. 

1901 .Mm- ti. N.R 
1892 .tmi C, 'n.H.' 
Ault. 7 . FM. 

IHO-I- Sept -J.s H 
1889 t) N H 


Frasei*, His Honour Sir Andi’ew Henderson 
Leitln m.a., ll.J)., k c.s.i., Lieutenant - 

Govenior of Bengal taJndta. 

Fuller. Sir Joseph Bampfylde, k.c.s.i. Europe 

( Juge, (^^i])iaiii Andrew Tlioinas, M.A., M.B., li.SC , 
F.L.S., Jiinjal JJotauic Garden, Hihpur, 

Miner ah. 

( Jaif , The Hon'hle Ml*. Edward Albert, c.i.E.. 

I t Chief Secj'etary, Govenament of Ben- 
gal. Gnlnitta. 

Gartli, l)i- H. C. t. Little llnsscll Street, Oal- 

entfti. 

Glnizinui, A. A. DehliuLr, Mymenaingh. 
Gibbon. C'jipiain, (\ M., 89, Royal Irish E^tsi- 
Umin! Service (^luh, Simla. 

(iirindi-a Kimiai* Sen. Presidency College, 

Ctf/cfdfn. 

(Jirish Cliaiidea (Jliosli. Draniaiisl, l.S, Bost- 
jKira Lattf , C olmtia 

Gii*|analli Hoy, Alaharaja. Dinngeport. 

( Jodw in- Vnsten, Lient -(Vilonel Hcniy Havei'- 
sli.iiji. I I.’ s , r / >^, r iM, s Nore, Godal 
oiiny. Surrey. EngliimJ. 

(ioiu*la\, Captain (^barles Aikimin, i.M s . OfFg. 
Dejnity Sanitary Commissioner, Eastern 
Bi'iiiral and Assam. Shillong. 

(ioMiida Das. Jhirgukand, Benares City. 
(iraid. Major John Wemyss, j.m.s. Evrope. 
GT*a\es, H. G , A.R.s.Ji. United Service Club, 

( Udentta. 

(ireen, Lieut. -Col. Charles Robert Alortimer, 
’M.n., F.K.< .s., i.M s , 0. Harrington Street. 

Calcutta. 

Grieve, J. AV. A., l)ej)ut,y Conservator of 
Foi*ests. Chaibas.sa. 

(iiilab Shanker Dev Shanunn, f.t.p. Futteh- 
pon . Agra Dtsfrict, U.P. 

Habibnr Rahman Khan, Maulnvi, Raees. 

Bhikanpnr, Dt. Aligarh. 

Haig, Alajor Wolseley, Indian Array, Ist Asstt. 

to the Resident. Alwar^ Rajputana. 

Haines, Henry Ilaselfoot, F.c.s., p l.s. Bore- 
ham Jhusi. Maverstock Hill, Hampstead, 
Ijondon, A'. IF. 

Hallward, Norman Leslie. 3, Harrington 
Street, Calcutta. 

Hanumaii- Prasad, Raees and Zemindar 
Chunnr. 
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Du ^ instul MahaniahauudhynvH, 

\ r » I il (’olle^t OaUutta 

\ II II 1 e i ( 1 hflwiud riirisUan rw 

' / 

}hi lliifl I lilt Sii haiK 1 lot K «i,Dient<n 

ni ^ I nil I 1 1 LiistcM I H( ti^al HTid \Hsain 

s I 

1 II ui hI) Kii-liiid \riikii)M M \ bl Sa 

// / /i ati L i/ ntt ( 

K H Miiutl 1 ) I I lUuiiiiiii lni[»eiial Lib 
Ca/u t 

H Hanuu nil Slnisin (i »s\\a iii Rmdu Colh tfr, 
Ihf} i 

H Hiini LiiiH t« ><> fnimfiifs I F, Hunffti 
H II ini'- lit (<I (iinijjri limuh i^ n^elo, Mi 

1 R I J M 11 liUs<f! Cu^inita 

U n 11 \u»o(l C< 1 I ( I* 1 -1 R A M ( I'lincipal 

Muio ilOfliMi Pii <.i(leni V and AHsani Bn- 
idi Umi d mi(t ( luh t ih nttn 
M II Ms in Vli Mir/a 'Mr Wal. C/udi Su\id 

i I M( I hI d (!(/ 

\ I r I mIm t II III \ III I lx 1 1 \ II I 

I ;<y 

K 11 IS \\ ml M 1)1 1 \\ dll nil D i\t^ mi i m s 
h s /I t I 0<dfut 1 

S K I It mill udi i (i issiiii I’xti I Absiatant Com 
nnssi III I f f lit 

V II Fliiiitiidi I 1*1 isad Cfli isi Ztiiiiiidai and 

liitt* 1 iti in 1 Tf 111 fj d(^( (^hanifafhha 
I O II star 

^ B llipjiii C'apt nil luoiii 1 littw [ioqa! Arid 

III/ M I f n ^ 1*11 n I 

M JliNMit, I 1 1 ^ Hilled) // Ifoi 0 t 

fa j ( ffj rd t nqfun / 

^ U Hill Liiiist Miiiiri Ua ( tnlr il kjoIIh/*' 

U ahuhd 

\ H Hiiht K« tcin dd II liii DiNlnit Sujifiiiiten 

(It lit ! F »lu I Pui It ih 

K Holland 1 lu m m Htiii} ai ^ f s , f ii ^ 
Diidtii (luloL^K d Sui\c*\ ot India 
Lah dt I 

K Hoojiei Disk! i s 1 SuJdei Sfreei Cal 

cur fa 

R Hoiricll Willimi Woodwaid, J A, AsMstaut 
Diitttoi ol Public histnictioii Bengal 
Call utta 

R Hossatk D) William Caidift 47 Park 

Street, Calndta 

R 1 Houseman, Di Edward A , n a mi b e 
( Cantab ), Me du al Officei Ltihoah E I By 
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Bsrsn^asr~ 

1873 .Jan. 2. 

L.M. 

1906 May 2. 

N.H. 

1906 .Inly 5. 

N.R. 

1866 Mar. 7. 

F.M. 

1906 Oec. 5. 

N.R. 

1905 Nov. 1. 

N.R. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

1385 April 1. 

R. 

1898 Mar 2. 

N 11, 

1903 July 1 

R 

189.6 Mur (1 

A 

UK),', .lulv .■> 

N R 

1907 Hoc 1 

K 

lH!)5Auu 29 

1 

NR 

1907 .N'pt 25. 

N.R. 

1889 .lull 2. 

i 

R 

1899 Mill 4 1 

R. ! 

1902 Muy 7. 

K. 

1909 .Inly J. 

1 

R 

1898 .laiic :( 

R 

1899 Sep 29 

R 1 

1907 Mar 9 

N.R 

1 

1904 Mar. 4. 1 

N.R. 


Houstoun, George L., f.o.s., Johnstone Oastle, 
Renfrewshire, Scotland. 

Howell, Evelyn Berkeley n.A.., i.c.s, Peshawar. 

HnmphricH, Edgar de Montfort, b,a., i.c.s., 
Settlement Officer. Banda. 

Irvine, William, i.u.s. (retired). Hollescroft, 
Castrlnau, Bamcs, London. 8.W. 

Jack, Jamefl Charles, i.c.s., Settlement Offi- 
cer, Eastern Bengal and Assam, Faiidpur. 

flackson, A. M. T., i.c.s, Ojn Messrs. Orindlay 
O) autti Oo., Bombay. 

Jackson, Victor Herbert, m.a. Patna College,. 
Bankipur. 

Jadoonatb Sen, Civil Engineer. 35, Sih 
NaroDi Das' Lane, Calcutta. 

Jadunath Sarkar. Patna College, Bankipur, 

.lagadiiidi’analli Roy, Maharaja Bahadur 
Lansilairnc Road, Calcutta 

flagadis Chandra Hose, ai.\, i>.st ., (M.i:. 
Kurope 

Jam V{iid>a. Jahari Bazar, Jacpur. 

James. Henry Ro.nher, m.a , Bengal Education 
Ser\ ice, Principal, Presidency College. OaU 
riiffa 

Jaiindranatli Rai Chaudliuri, ma., 15 . l., Zemin- 
dar 'Vakt.Je^so) 

Jenkins, Owen Francis, i.c.s., OfFg. Joint 
Magistrate Budaon, TJ.P. 

Jogcndi’a CMiaiidra Ghose, The Hon. Mr., M.A., 
a.ii., Pleader, High Court. 25, Hurrish 
Gh under Moolcerfce Road, Bhowaniporc, 

Jogendra Nath Das-Gupta, n.A. (Oxon.), 

* Bai’rister-at-Law. Huyhli College^ Chin- 
suiah. 

Jogendra Nath Sen Vidyabhusana, m.a. 347, 
Upper ChitpuT Rond, Calcutta. 

Jones, Lieut.-Col. John Lloyd, M.lt. (Dub.), 
M.Rc.s. (Lond.J, D.r.n. (Cantab.), f.c.a., 
i.M.s, United Service club, Calcutta. 

Jotiiidramohan Tagore, Bahadur, Maharaja 
Sir, K.i .s.i. Pathurtayhntta, Calcutta. 

Jotiiidra Nath Mukharji, u.A., Solicitor. 3, 
Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

Jwala Sahai Munshi, Retired Nazim of Dig, 
Bhai-atpur State. Sohua, Qnrgaon District. 

Kainliiiiaiid Singh, Kumar. Srinagar Rdf, 
Srinagar P.O., Purneah District, 
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1905 Mt^\ 3. N H. Kanlt rra««a<lJaja»wfd, Narghat^HtfWQpttr, 

1901 Jan. 2 | A Kavanjot Jamasjee Badahah, o.A.» i.c.B. 

L90t‘* I)^«* .■> N'.R Kav^^ (Worge Hnaby, BuraMU Aaniaiant to tha 
‘ OmM'ior (ttiiieral of Kdiication, tiimia. 

1877 Au>?. R. Kt'dar N«\li l)u!t 1, iiiUkdarpara Lanfi, Cal* 

i'uifa 

1882 Mh) 1 |N,K Pnn^U*, m.a., ii.ii., \fosafft*r- 

put . 

KKK) Au^. I. H Dt W. W m.a., M.B.c.i., 

' i.M.v v , I* i\j(. 9, UuaseU Street^ Oalmtiu. 

ISKXJSept 19., H KoHU'Vfii. ('harh'.s IIiMiry, Solicitor to Govam- 
I roent 2G, l)alhonHi>‘ hfquure^ CaLnutia* 

1895 Sept. 19.' X R. ' Kimii C‘liHT>dnt lh\ r..A., i.c.B., Registrar of 
' Co-o|>erativ«» Credit Soidetien, KMstem Ben- 

, gal Htid Ashhui. Shillwnf. 

liKUMayt. .NR Knox, Kennetli Neville, i c.s , Magistrate 
and C\)lle<*tor. Handa. 

lS96Jul> 1.' H Ku(‘l)lfr, (Jeorge Willinin, m.a, Inspector of 
I Schools, Presidency Division Calcutta, 

1894 July 4. | N.R Kiislial I’hI Singli. Raja, m.a. Narki. 
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1907 
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1907 
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6. 
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1906 

Feb. 

7. 

; A. 

1906 

Oct. 

31. 

jF.M. 

1902 

July 

2. 
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I ^iciiini Nurayan Singh, m.a , ii.i/., I^leader. 

High (''onrt, Caln/tta. 
liajpat Rai. Lula. Pleader, C'hief (’ourt. 

JjaliOTC, 

IjiiTinmn, Charles Rockwell, 9, Farrar Street, 
i avibrnlya^ MufHmhtisf'tU, F.S America. 

La Tonelie, "rinmias Hemy Digges, e.A , K.o.b 

Europ(\ 

Law, Sij- FJdwarcl Kit /.(herald, h < mo, c.'^.i 

FjHUtpt . 

Leake, IlcMirs Vlaitir. m.a., F.1..8., Kcononiie 
Botanist to tiiu G(>veniuient of Duited Pn>- 
vniees (Juivnpm. [( nlcntfo. 

Ijce, Williunj A K i£ M.s. .'18, Stravd Ilctad^ 
Lefiuy, llai-old Maxwtdl, M.A., F.i .p., Impe- 
rial Knt nuologihl . Mozuff('rpon\ 

Lewes, A H Fwofte. 

Lindsay, Jniiies Hamilton. M.A., i.o..s. Sewan. 
Liitle, Charles, m.a. 1, Camar Street, Calcutta. 
Little, James H., Assistant Master, Victoria 
School. Kuraeony. 

' Lloyd, Captain Richard Ernest, M.ii., n.Bc., 

' I M.s. 27, Chourinyhee Boad, Calcutta. 

, Logan, A. C., i.e.s. Europe. 

Lnard. Captain Charles Kckford, m.a. (Oxon.). 

2t). Elm Tree Ifoad, London, 

Luke, James, Journalist. 98, Clive Street, 
Calcutta, 



\ Iv i i i 


Date ot meutiuii. , 

1905"Iuff. 2. 
1870 April 7. 

1800 Mill*. V. 

I 

190() Nov. 7. ' 

I 

1905 Au^. 2. I 

1902 July 2. 
1907 Aprils. ^ 

1900 April 4. ' 
1899.1, in II. 

1907 Anj.i; 7. 
1899 Kcl, 1 

1891> Mar 1 

1891 Ffl, I 

1902 A]>ril2. 
189:5 Jan. 11. 

1907 Jul;v :3. I 
I89r, Au^. 29 
l!«)7 Mill-, ti ' 

I90(i .liinr r> 

1901 Juno 5 

1899 Aug.:i0. 1 
1905 Dec*. 0. I 


R. ' liuki.*sy lit. -Col. Charle.s Pardey, m.b., f.r.C.s., 
i.M.H. Medical GoUege^ Calcutta. 

Ij.M.' Jjyinan, B. Sniitli. 70H^ Locust Street, Phila- 

dehphia. l .S. America 

N K MacBlaim*, KredoHc*k, i.c.^ , District and 
SeHaions Judge. Satan. 

K. Mae(5i))o, William Bemard, jm.inst.c.k., f.i.c., 
Chief Kiigineei* to the Corporation. Cal- 
cutta. 

K. McCay, (’aptai]i David, m.b., i.m.s., Professor 
of Physiology. Medical College, Calcutta. 

A. Macdonald, Dr. William Roy. Europe. 

R. Mackelvie, (hipiain Muxwell, i.m.s., Resident 
' PhyHi<*an, Medical (^allege, Calcutta. 

N.R I Mackenzie. Kvnn, CRiurch of Scotland Mis- 
sion. Ka/impong, ria SHigun. 

\j M Maclagan, Toe Hon. Mi*. Kdwaid Douglas, 
M.A., i< s. ('‘hid Sec‘i*e1ary to the Dovern- 
nieid of the Ihmjah Lahore. 

N R McIntosh, Wdlijini Agent, Bank of Bengal. 
Hyde I ahad 

N R M( Malion. Ijioiit -Col. Sir Arthur Henry, 
K.(.i I ., 1 ^ I., r M ., Indian Army, Agent to 
tlic (lovernor-Cenc'ral and Cliiel* Commis- 
sionei* in Baluchivlan (^ifetta 

K M McMinn, Charles W., i;.a , i ( .s. (i*etired). 

o Messrs Cl rind lay A C(* , 55, Parhament 
Stie* t, London. 

N R Macjiherson, Duncan James, M.^., ( .i.i ., i.e.s., 
C^onimissioner. Bhagiilpur. 

-\. Maddox, Major Kiil]>h ITenry, i.m.s. Europe. 

\j M Madho Kao Sciiidia Alijuli, Bahadur, Colonel, 
llis Higliiiess Maharajah Sir, o.c.S.r., 

o.c.vo., A.n.( , liL.i), Maharajah of Gwalior. 
dai Bilas, (Lcalior. 

R , Mahendra Nath De, m.a., u.se., Professor, 
Bengal National College. Calcutta. 

R Mahmud Cilani, Sliams-ul-Ulama Shaikh. 

2:>, Lower Ghitpur Road, Calcutta. 

N R 1 Manekshaw Jamshedi Kelawala, Lt.-Col., 
* I.M.S. 88, Carnatic Infantry, St. Thomas 
Mount, Madras. 

R ^laiiiTiHtha Nath Mitra, Kumar. 34, Sham- 
puK'ur Street, Calcutta 

N.R Maim, Dr. Hai*old ITaid, D.sc., M.sc., F.L.s., 
Principal, Agi*icnltural College. Poona. 

N.R Mannu Dal, Dr., Civil Surgeon. Banda. 

F.M 1 Marsden, Edmund, n.A., f.r.g.s. Pembroke 
Hfiuse, Bath Bond, Cheltenham, England. 




iu..oryu :' I 

1902 May 7. 

181*2 A|»fil 0 I 

1903 Aug. 5. ' 
1905 Fob. 1. j 
1895 July 3. 

1900 Jan. 19. 

1884 Nov. 5 

1905 Dec. 6. 

1884- Sep 3. 
1904- April (>. 

1898 April G. 
190G Mar. 7. 

1885 June 3. 
1880 Aug. 4. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

1890 June 4. 

1895 July 3. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

1907 Juno 5. 
1906 Dec. 5. 

1905 Jan. 4. 

1906 July 4. 
1905 Mar. 1. 


NR j 

«■ I 

1 

1 

H 

I 

) 

I 

K.M. ! 

K. 

H. 


R 

K. 


NH 

'n.h. 


IN R 
L M. 

N.K 
. N.K. 

i,.. 


NR. 

NR. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R 

B. 

B. 


MarMliuil, John }Iabert, Director* General of 
*l»jiH)logy Simla. 

Mawuinl Liim*. Col Fi*ed('ric Pinpont, M.B., 
i* I'.H , •• u r s , I M.S., PmfeHHor of (Iphthal* 
imr .‘“uiveiy, Medical < 'ollege. Cafciitfa, 

M rrrv.a Motiiininnul MaNooiiif Dr. 8, Petet*« 
Lone, Lahtiftn. 

M«*gaw, Captain John Wallace Dick^ i.M.B. 

Uedtral (h»lUujt ^ Calcutta. 

MelitiiH, Paul (Irvgory, m:., i.o.s. ‘14, ifoZ- 
land PnrV, Midttny lldl, lAmdon, 

Michie, (Charles. H, Mtsmon Rote, Calcutta. 
MuldleT*iiaH,(3itirleM Stewart, u.A., f.u.h., Super- 
iuteiident Cleological Survey of India. OaU 
rulfn 

Midhut Mohamed Hohnain Khan. 8, Chlam 
Sahkoji't^ fjdur, f'dlcutta. [^catta. 

Mile.s, William ll.irry 7, Qhurrh Lane^ OaU 

Miller, The Hon. Mr. John Ontario, C.H.I., i.e.s., 
Revenue A -Vgrit*ulturt» ami P. W D. Mem- 
ber. (bo'eriiiiient of Jndiii Calcutta. 

Mili.e, Ma|or Charles J »ltri Rohertbon, U.B., 
i.,M.s Itvrhampur. 

^ Milsicd, W. P S. iifKjH llitfU Atlalui- 

I had 

I Mohammad Naeiiiullah, Mania vi. Bijnrtr. 

> Mohanlall ViHhnulall Paiidia, Pundit, K.T.8. 
i MuUra. [loan. 

Moliininiohan Mitra, M a., k.i. , i’leuder. Burd“ 

. Moloiiy. Edmund Alexander, i c.H. Govern- 
' m r/t t F'artfi ( \i u nyu r. 

I Monmohan Cliakravarti, M.\., n.n., Provincial 
j Civil Seiviee, Rciigal. 14, Palmer's Bazaar 
, Hand, Ball layhtitt’i^ Calcutta. 

I Monohan, Piaiicio John, i.(' s., Cornmibuioner, 
j AbHum V alley Diwtrict. HkilUmq. 

I More. Lieut. Jamcb Carmichael, 51bt Sikhs^ 
F.F liannu. 

Morgan, Captain John Henry, Indian Army» 
j Supply A Transp^irt Corpb, Rawalpindi. 

I Morton, Captain Sidney. 24th Punjabis, Dil- 
khuslia., Lucknow. 

MukfUMxlan Dae. 13, Shumbhoo Nath Mid- 
lick's Lane., Calcutta, 

Mulvany, Major John, i m.b. Bockwood, Dar- 
jeeUng. 

Mural idhar Banerjee. Sanskrit College, O^U- 
I cutta. 

: Murphy, Captain C. C. B., The Suffolk Begi* 
ment. 4*i, Chodringhee Road, OalciUta. 


1906 Dec. 5. 


1 


l>a(0 (ii (•'tociiini 

190G~i>.M .> 

R. 

Murray » Captain John George Patrick, i.M.g. 

1894 Rep. 27. 

R. 

Presidencij General Hospital^ Calcutta. 

Nagondra Nath Banu. 20, Kentapuker Lane, 

1907 Jan 2. 

N.H 

Buiihazaar, Calcutta. 

Nasir All, Khan Bahadur, Mir, Superinteii- 

1907 .l:in. 2. 

R. 

dent. North India Salt Revenue. Sidtanpur 
Salt Wotkit^ Fart akknatjar . Gurgaon. 

Naair Hoaein Khan, S., Landholder. 32, Ezra 

1904 Dec. 7. 

N.R 

Street. Calcutta. 

Nathan, Robert, i.c.H., Commissioner, Dacca 

1901 Mar. (5. 

N R. 

l)i vision. Dac a. 

Ncvill, Ileiiry Rivers, i.r.s.. Editor, District 

1889 Aug. 29. 

li.M. 

Gazetteers, United Provinces. Allahabad. 
Ninimo, John Duncan, c/o Messi*s. Walter 

1887 May 4. 

R 

Duncan A Co. 137, West George Street, Qlas- 
gtm\ 

Nobinchand Bunil, Solicitor. 10, Old Post 

1906 Dec. r,. 

N R 

1 Office Sfrect, (Uilraffa. 

1 Norman, Henry Camplicll, m.a. Queens Col- 

1901 June 5. 

N.R. 

j lege, Henarcs. 

1 Nundolal Dey, Subordinate Judge. BhaguU 

1900 Dec. 5. 

1 

1 

N.R. 

pur. 

O’Connoi*, Captain, William Frederick 

1906 Dec. 5. 

H , 

Travcr.s, c i K., A. Gijantse, Tibet. 
O’Kinealy, Major Frederick, m r.c.s. (Eng.), 

1905 May 3. 

' I 

1 

N.R. j 

L.R.c V. (Lond.), i.M s. Medical College, CaU 
cutta. 

Ollenbacli, A. J., r.A., i.e.s. Khondmals, Phul- 

1905 Nov. 1. 

N.R. 

bit 711 , Ori\.sa. 

O’Malley, Lewis Sydney Steward, B.A.. i.e.s., 
Superintendent, Imjierial Gazetteer, Bengal. 
Varjeel mg. 

Ooday Pratab Singh, Raja, C.8.I., Raja of 

1892 Mar. 2. 

L.M. 

1906 Aug. 1. 

A. 

Bhinga. Bhinga. 

Osbum, Captain, Arthur C., M.H.C.8., L.R.C. P. 

1907 .1 uly 3. 

R. 

(Lond.)., R.A.M.c. Europe. 

% 

Page, W. W K , Solicitor. 10, Old Post Office 

1892 Dec. 7. 

H. 

Street, Calcutta. 

Panchanan Mukhopadhyaya. 45 , Bechoo 

1907 Feb. 6. 

R. 

Chatterjis Street, Calcutta. 

Panioty, Dr. John Emanuel, L.R.o.P. (Lond.), 

1904 Jan. 6. 

A. 

L.R.c. p. & s. ( Ed. ) 19. Boyd Street, Calcutta, 
Panna Lai, m.a., b.sc. Europe, 

Pan ton, Edward Brooks Henderson, B.A., l.C.s., 

1901 Aug. 28. 

R. 

1904 Aug. 3. 

N.R. 

District and SessionB Judge. 24 * Por^anat. 
Parasnis, D. B. Satara. 

1902 Jan. 8. 

A. 

Parmeshwara Lall. Europe. 
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IHin 2 

I9i)7 Doc i 
19l)*5 Dee T) 

19<K> Jul v \- 
18hH .Iinu' 

18H1 ‘Jo 

1877 Auk. 1 
1906 April 1- 
11X)7 Kol). 6. 
IIKX) May 2. 
DH)6 April 4 

1889 No\ 6 

1906 Mar 7 

lVX»4 ,lune 1 

190 1 Mur 4 
llKH) May 2 

1899 Auk i29 

1907 Mur 6 

1890 Mar 5 

1880 Nov. .‘3 

1901 April :3. 

1887 May 4. 

1869 Feb. 3. 
1906 Aug. 1. 

1898 April 6. 


K IViko ('bailee William m.a , Mett«orologioal 
!.» the (iovornnient of Bengal. 

< th'utf I 

\ f{ r*Nii a*, I h >iu.n KitMlorifk, M o., v e.P.» 

• I It liiMltli (Mlieor. Lalrutta, 

\ H 1*» I’t, (. ufU mi C’jnii loH Iiul)«5 h)i]tk Ifaz^irn 

PutHr* I*-, [Eur(tJ)* 

\ * out ('nl KiaiieiN Samuel, ! M.^ 

LM I’l* iiu‘11. .\nl ia\ I’<roival ma, Bari'iater at- 
Law Ixomf }i 

H I'oriivai MiiKhMeUil»‘ M a Paik Stnu 

(\th 

N K IVtoi*^ L.iut-Col (Muiilos Thomas, mb., 

^ i M 'i (i*etiiO'l ) l)tnn/pur 
K l*ot* oc oehiiin, Loonrlui 2 31, Loy^er Lir< nlar 

, Hoads ijoU'ttUa 

K l\tno David AHsiHlaiit Snperindent, Punjab 

^^)heo. llnHiJXl 

K Pham lllniM 111 Mukorp, n 57, Jhowtola 

Ji iid, RalhffjanyVs Uafnifta 
H Pin Hips, Rov Alfred Henry, C/iurch Mtm- 

••v / in, StHieiy lO, Mn^ion liou\ fjuLrutia, 
H Phillott, Lieut -C^donol DoiikIuh Craven, 23r(l 
Cu\ali \, F K , SeeretarVi lioard of Kvumi- 
ii<‘i •< L Park *S’/prL Oalrutfa. 

N Phi a Maha COiunditna 40, Green Halls 

Prnany. 

H PilKi’ini, (j Klleoi k, AHsintiinl Superintendent, 
(ieoloKi<*al tsurvey of India (^ah'utta 
A Pirn, \ithui W, ii s Euro^ 

N It Pralihiit i iiiiridra llorua, Kaja Gaunpnrs 
A Ilham 

N R P/.ihliu Narain >inKh, liuhadiir, H.II The 
Mahai ipi Sn- or i i , Maharaja of lieiiareH 
Jlamnagar Fart, Ueyiaieg 

H. Pmfulla Chiindi’a (thosh, M A 27/3, lioita^ 
khatia Haztr li(tads Calcutta. 

R Prafulla Chandra Ray, n sf'., Professor, Pre- 
hideney College Calcutta. 

R Pramatha Nath Bose, u sc., r.fj s. 8/2, Loudon 
' ibVreet, Calcutta 

R. Pramatha Nath Muliirk, Zemindar. 7, Pra- 

I sonno Kumar Tagore'/i Street, Calcutta. 

R Prasanmi Kumar &Ly, T) RC (Lond. and Edin.). 
i 7, Ballygxmge Circular Jtoad, Calcutta, 

I N.R. ' Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, h.a. Vindyachal. 
N.R Price, Charles Stanley. Victoria Roy’s School, 
Kurseong. 

R. Prodyat Coomar Tagore, Mabaraj Coomar 

Sir, Kt. PathuriOyhatta, Calcutta, 


lii 


D«io of Eluciioii. 

1907 Sept?. 25. R. Promode Prakae Cbatterjee. 8, Dixon Lane 
Calcutta. 

1907 Jan. 2. N.R. Pulley, Lieut. Henry Cutbbert. \2th Pioneers^ 
Jhansi. [had, 

1906 Mar. 7. N.R. Puran Cband Nabar. Azimyunj^ Mursmda’^ 

1877 Jan. 17. N.R. Radbakisbor Dev Barman, H. H. Tbe Maha- 
raja. Tipperuh. 

1902 April 2. R. Rajcb under Cbunder, Attorney-at-Law. 2, 
Old Post Office tiireety Calcutta. 

1902 Mar. 5. R. Rajendra Chandra Sastri, Rai Bahadur, m.a., 

Bengali Tranalator to tbe Government of 
Bengal. Lalcntta. 

1898 May 4. R. Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, 20, Beadon Street^ 
Calcutta 

1907 .Fan. 2. R. Rakbal Dae Banerjee. 45/4, Simla Street^ 

C a I cut fa 

1900 April 4. A. Raleigh, Sir ThomsiK. K.c.s.I. Europe. 

1901 Jan. 2. N.R. Runiavatar Pnnde, h.a., i.c.a.. District Judge. 

Azimtjark. 

1893 May 3. N.R. Ram ( ’baiidra Bbaiij Deb, .Maharaja Sri, Chief 
I of Manrbhan j. Hanpadu P.U , Balasore. 

18H9 Nov. 6. N.R. Rainesliv^aj-a Singh Bahadur, H. H. The Hon. 

I Maharaja. K.c.i.h. Durhhanga. 

1889 Jan. 2. i R. Hamessur Maliah, Kumar. 6, GuIIen P Lacey 

I llowiah. 

1879 April 7. i N.R Ram Saran Das, Rai Bahadur, m.a.. Manager, 

I Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld. Fyzabad. 

1905 Jan. 4. , N R Rwiikin, James Thomns, j.c.s., Secy., Board 
I of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

I Shillong. 

1907 Aug. 7. ' N.R Ranking, Lieut James. 46t/i VunjahUy Sehore. 

1904 Mar. 4. I F.M. Rapson, E. J. BritUh Museum, London. 

1905 May 3. E.M. Richardson, Thomas William, i.e.s. O/o 

Messrs. Qrindluy tjc Co., 54, Parliament 
Street, London. 

1884 Mar. 5. R. Risley, Sir Herbert Hope, b.a., c.i.e., k.c.i.e., 
I.C.S., Secretary, Government of India, 
Home Department. Calcutta. 

1907 Feb. 6. , N.R. Robertson, Major George Alan, Indian Army, 

I \hth Lancers, Army Supply Department, 

I Government of India Simla. 

1903 Miu\ 4. ! N.R. Rogera, Charles Gilbert, p.l.'*., p.c.h., Forest 

Department. Port Hlair, Andamans. 

1900 April 4. R. Rogers, Major Leonard, m.d., b.s., v.b.c p., 
P.R.C.S., i.M.s. 47, Part street. Calcutta. 

1907 Mar. 6. R. Hoormall Goenka 57, Burtolla Street^ OaU 

I uttn. 

1900 Ang. 29. N.R. Rose, Horace Arthur, i.e.s., Superintendent, 
Gazetteer Revision, Punjab. Multan, 



TfiGTSTBSSBoST^ 

1901 4. 
1906 Feb. 7. ^ 

im Mhi'. :{ 

1906 May 2 

27 * 

1905 Mar 1 
1897 Nov. A. \ 
U>05 Mur. 1. 

1902 June 4. ' 
l8f)6 Mai‘ 4 

I 

1897 Nov 8. i 
1902 Feb 5 ' 
1900 Dee 5 

1897 Dec. 1. 

1907 Au^r. 7 

DKXJ Dec* 5 

I 

190.*^ April 1 
1894 June (3. 

1900 Miiy 2. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

1902 Feb. 5. 

1894 Aug. iK). 
1899 Ma^ 3. 

19a3 Aug. 26. 

1904 June 1. 

1898 Aug. 3. 


^ 

A HoHh, Dr Kclwaiti Denitoiit FHtD. 

N.R Kufcaell DutrW m.a. Pa^a OolUfi, £anki- 

|K>rc 

D.M Itustoiiijec Dbuiijeebhoy MehtA, fM.),. 55, 

NR Sakluiwiit Hohuin, Manluvi, p.a., Inspector of 
Scbools Slvvrui. 

N.R SuiiiniHi Mc'ilHui Fmlerick, l.c.s , Offg. De- 
puty (\»niniiKs»onei', Sonthal Pargana. 
Mfni\fhur. 

R. Sanjib (MniMctni Saniiil. 1 Dihi Road, OnU 
ruiiti 

H. Sanidu ('bnran Mitra, The llou. Mr. Juatice, 
M.A.. li.L., Judge High Court. Calcutta, 

N.R. Sasi HbuHUii Bone, m.a. Ravcn^haic College^ 
Cuttack. 

H Siitis (^bandiu V idyabhuHana, Mahamabo- 
pudhyayu, M \. Crcaidt^ncy GuUcge^Onlcutta, 
N.R. Saiisli Ciiaiidrn Hanerji, Dr., M.A., LT..P., 

' Advocate. High Court. Allahabad. 

R SaunderH»(\ 36, Ohoirrinyhpe Road, Calcutta 

R Scbnlfec, I/I. (' 13, C/ii'f ltou\ Calcutta. 

N.R. Scbwaiger, Iniit* (i(‘orge. Expert in Indian 
.\rt Kashmir Gate, Delhi . 

N It Seth, Mesrovb J. Romhay. 

N.R. Shah Munir Alani, h.a , j.i. i». Mainpura, 
Ghaziparc 

N R. Sharp, iIcMiry, M a., I)ii*e<‘t()r of Public In- 
Htructioii, Eiihtcu'n Bengal and AHKam. 
Sh illouy. 

.A Shaun, Montague (^hurchill. Europe. 

N R .Shibli Nomuni, ShaniH-ul-lTlaTna Maulavi. 

A1 Ufa rh 

R. Shiagc'?*, Adolphe 4. Avrklaml Square^ Rato- 
don Strc4‘f i\ilrt/ffa 

R Shyania Kumar Tagore, Kumar, Zemindar. 
tJ5, Path aria ghuttn Street, Calcutta. 

N.R. Shyam TjuI, Lala, m.a., i.i. h., Deputy Col- 
lector Allahabad. 

R. ‘ Sibnaruyan Mukc^rjee. Utiarpara, Bally. 

F.M. Sillierrad, (yharlea A., B.A., n.AC., i.c.8. O/o 
Me^vrit. B Stlbcrr id iSonz, 25, Savage Gar- 
' dens, Crutrhed Friars, London, E.C, 

N.R. , SimpHon, John Hope, i.e.s.. Registrar of Co- 
ojierative Credit Societies, Upper Pro- 
I vinces. Allahabad. 

I R. I Simpson, Robert Rowell, B.sc., Department 
j j of Mines, Calcutta. 

I N.R. ' Sita Ram. b.a., Oepy. Magistrate. Dehra Dun . 


liv 


[jaioorKierlior« 

1872 Alig. 5. 


1907 Dec. 4. 

1907 Mai*. 6. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

1907 Oct. 30 
1904 Sept. 28. 

1898 April (J 

1901 Mai 0. N.ft I Stel)l)iii^. Kdwnid f.k.r., f.z.s., Imperial 

, Forest Zoolof^ist. Jh'hra Ihni. 

1891 Aiij^. 27 I A. Stein, Dr. Mark Aui’el, rii.o. Enrcpc, 

1904 June 1. I K | Stephen, The llou hle Mr. Justice Hairy 
I Tiiishington, Jud^e, Hip^h (yourt. Calcutta. 

1899 Aug. 30 U Steplien, St John, Ji.A., LL.ii., Banuster-at- 

I Law. 7. Street, taicntfo. 

HK)0 Aug. 29 N.B ^ Ste])]i(‘nson, Major John, i.M.s., Civil Sui*- 
I geon. XJmhalta Cift/. 

1907 April N.K.jSt. w ai’t, Cajdaiii Hugh, Indian Anny, Assis- 
I I taut Political Agent. Loraluiy Baluchistan. 
1907 June 5. N.H Stewart, Capt. J. H., i.M.s., Medical Ofl&cer. 

I Cya7Use, Tibet. 

190(i Dec. 5. I F M Stokes, Captain Claude Bayfield, Military At- 
1 I tache. Teheran, Persia. 

1904 July (> I N K. Streatfield, Claude Arthur Cecil, i.e.s. Jaunpur. 

1904 Jan. (5. i N U Stuart, lioiiis, i.c.s. Meerut. 

19(X) Dec. 5. I R. Suhodh Chandra Mahalanobis, B.sc., p.r.s.E., 

I F.a.M.s. 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

19o7 Aug. 7. j N.R. Subrauiania Iyer, V., Instructor, Imperial 
Forest School. Dehra Dun. 

1905 Jan. 4. , N.R. Sukumar Sen. Karaptee. 

1900 June 0. N.R. Sui'eiidra Prasad Saiiial, Sri, M. a., F.C.8., Private 

Seci^tary to Raja Bahadur. Majhauli. 

1907 June 5. N.IL Swiiihoe Rodway Charles John, Solicitor. 

' , Mandalay, Upper Bw'ma. 

1900 July 4. N R. I Syam Sunder Das, b.a. Benares City. 

1904 July 6. N.R. Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.c.s., Revenue Com- 
[ ^ mlssioner. Kashmir, 8rinaga7\ 

1893 Aug. 31. j N.R. Tate, George Passman, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Survey of India. Dehra Dun, 


N.R. Skrefsnid, Revd. Lauren tius Olavi, Secretaiy 
and Treasurer, Indian Home Mission to 
the Sonthals. Benagerio, via Bampore 
Haul. 

N.R. Smith, Major John Manners, Indian Army^ 
V.C., c i.E , ReKident in Nepal. Katmandu. 

N.R. Sofinlla Saifududdin Ai>raed, Maulavi, Sub- 
Deputy t'ollector. IHhiugarh, Assam. 

R. Sorabji, Cornelia, Court of Wards. 6, Oamac 
Street, Calcutta. 
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Ordinary Meinbers. 
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M. KrishnaniachnriHr, Esq. 

Dr. A. M. Leake. 

Captain G. B. Riddock, k.a M.c. 

Under Rule 38. 

Babu Bliupendra Sri Ghosha, b.a., b.l. 

Babu Purmeshwar Narain Mahatha. 

Raja Satindra Dev, Rai Mahasaya. 

Under Rule 40. 

Miss Margaret Adams. 

Ameer Ali, Esq., b.a., c.i.e. 

Rev. Thomas Grahame Bailey, m.a., b.d. 

Duncan Campbell, Esq. 

H. C. Fanshawe, Esq., c.B.l., i.C.S. 

F. R. Leistikow, Esq. 

P. H. O’Brien, Bsq., i.o.s, 
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(l OtiiXHl ' 


KLLIOTT t.OlD MKDAL. 
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1893 C'hitiulni K tint a Umhii. 
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1896 Jiiflij Sarau (yluikra\ arti, M.A. 
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( ret 11 cd 

l‘^5 Tiieut -Colonel D I) Cunningham, F.R.s., C I.E., 
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rK )7 Lieut -(‘olonel Alfred William Alcock, M n., ll d, 
c I 1 , F li s 
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Puroliase of MuniiHoriplH 

60 

0 

0 



Tnauranoe fte 

125 

0 

0 



Oram C ompcMtcoitittn Allowaiuf 

96 

B 

9 



Freight 

15 

5 

0 



- 


— 

■— 

3,678 1 

9 

• Balance 




R,271 9 

2 

'lofAi Rs 




6,849 10 

11 


STATEMENT 

1907. Arabic and Fersian MSS. Fund in 

Dr 


Tu Cash hxPFNDiriRF 



Rs. As 

J* 

Salai leu 

2 478 

1 

3 

drain Com^ieiiiiKtioii Allo»aiic< 

27 

6 

6 

PurchaBO of MauuBCriptH 

8,043 

8 

0 

StatiODoi y 

7 

12 

0 

Coiitingenc iob 

848 

IS 

6 

PoBtago 

29 

9 

9 

Pra veiling chargea 

1,968 

2 

6 

l*rinting 

7 

12 

6 

TiiRiiianci tee 

31 

4 

0 


^832 0 0 

Bnlnnoe i,168 8 9 


Total Kh 


8,986 8 9 




)irii 


No. 4 

with the Asiatie Society of Bengal. 1907- 


Cr. 


Bv BiUrue hoiii 1 4 Hf Ko|>ort 


Rh An \* Rb. A». 

J,643 H il 


UlowHUM* 

AdvmnceB recovered 


Bn C A^tl Ki*( Kii \ts 

a,au<» 0 0 

O 2 

3,200 a 0 


SteltH uu ctudii 


Bn l*VK'»l)NAl VilOJiNI 


d U O 


Total Kh 6,849 10 ]1 


J. A Chapman, 

Honorary Tteanwef, 

Asiatte Society of Bengal 


No. 8. 

Acct. with tha Asiatic Soc. of Bctigal. JU07. 


Cr. 


By BmIaucc from Imi Kop<iit 


Kb Ab P. Kb. As P 
1,086 8 9 


B> Cabh Kkcbipth. 

GuveiiimeDt AHuWMiice 


7/X)0 0 0 


Totai Kb 


8,965 6 9 


J. A. Chapman, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Astatic Bodety of Bengal, 
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STATEMENT 

1907’ B(trdic ChronioLes MSS. Fund in 


Dr 

Rs Ai P Rb Ab P. 

ToPftlHnoe 2,4(0 0 0 

Total Rb 2,400 0 0 


1907. 


STATEMENT 

Personal 


Dr. 


To Balance horn last Koport 


Rh Ah P Hr Ah P 
... 2.703 13 3 


To Cash ExPhNiuiTHh 


Advauces toi pmvhaBo ot MannsoriptH, A( 
To Asiatic Society 
, Oneutal Pubiioation Fund, No 1 
„ Sanskrit MonuBcnpt Fnnd 


14,066 6 9 
i,485 9 8 
6 0 0 


8,033 11 6 

16,668 0 0 


21,296 8 9 


Total Rb 



1907. 


I 


lX» 


No. 6. 

Acct. with ikt Atiutiic Soc. of Bengal 


h\ HaUit < fir lit I Hi Kt ) it 


C-r. 

K»i, Ah F Hi. A P. 

2,400 0 0 

l(»iw Ks 2,400 0 O 


* A 0 II A l MAN 

U m tiny It tubun t , 

/ c oi Btnfal, 


No. 7 

.Jreomtt. 1907. 


Cr. 

Ai P 

B> C aHh Ke< ei}iiH 
, Aviatii Boiiciy 

Oriental Publuatiun Fund, No 


185 1 O 

1 8 14 0 


B\ Bnluiiic 

One 

to the 

Duo by the , 

aocit 


hooi©t> 



Kb 

Ah 

P 

Kh I Ah 

P 

SlembeiH 

io:7 

n 

0 

JU 

1 

i» 

Einplo} ^8 
Aiabic and Pei 

10 

0 

0 

10(1 

o 

0 

BiAi) Mann 
eoripts Fund 

«75 

0 

U 



1 

Sanskrit Mann 







Bonpte Fnnd 

1,00( 

0 

0 


1 • • 


Mieoellanoone 

U2| 

2 

8 

128 

8 

6 


4,524 

16 

3 

434 


0 


Kh Ah P 
17,011 4 6 

16 0 


4,090 6 8 


Total Be 21,296 8 0 


T A Chapman, 

Honorary Treneurer, 

A»tattc Boctoty of Bongal, 
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1907. 


STATEMENT 

Invest- 


Dr. 

Valae. Cost 

Kr As P Hr As V 
To Bakiioe from IahI Hefiort 1,84,700 0 o 1,84,326 7 0 


,, Purchase 




6,000 

0 0 


6,867 3 

: 2 



I’OTAI Hr 

1 00,700 

0 0 

1.90,188 10 

2 














I’EBMAKFMI 

rXVPORAlil 






Fukm 


1 




1 



Total ( ost 


Value j 

1 1 

C0(<t 

\ III III 


Cost 






Uh. 

A P 

Ha. A,|P. 

lU A 

P 

Rs 

A 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P 

AiitUc Sooictv 

1,03,UAO 

0 0 

4 I 0 

l.S30| 6| (1 

H5,S60 0 

0 

16,407 

15 

5 

],88,S44 

4 

? 

Trust Fund 

1,400 

0 0 

** 





1,SS» 

6 

0 



0 0 

l,64,776jloj » 

1 S5,86ol 0 

0 

86,407 

16 

6 

1,00,188 

10 

2 


1007. 


STATEMENT 

Trust 


Dr. 

Si. Ai. P. 

To Pentiori o«« ••• 48 0 0 

Balance ... ... 1,462 11 10 

1,610 11 10 


Total Bs 




No. 8 

ment 


lixiu 


im. 


Hv H tl 4n< i 


Cr. 

Valu*^ OcHfl. 

Kh Ah. P U« Ah P 
] 90 7(N) Of) I VO IH8 10 U 

roTAl Kh 19<>700 0 0 1,90,188 10 1 


T A ( IIAVKAN, 

fhmorary TreoBuretf 

Antnhr 9onHhy of Benqai 


No. y. 

Fund. 1907. 


Cp. 


B> Balance trom lant Report 
, Interent on InTeHtmenr 


Rs. Ah P. 

1,461 11 10 
49 0 0 


Total Rb. 


1^10 11 10 


J. A Chapman, 

Honorary Treanurery 

Astatic Society of Bengal, 
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STATEMENT 

1907. 

Cash 

Dr. 

K8. A8 P 

To Halanco from ImI Roport 

11 3 

Rkcfiptb. 

Ha Ab P 

To ABiaiir 

,, Oriootttl Piihlioaiioii Fiiml, N<». 1 

D(». do No 2 

, Sanakrit WanuHcTipt Fund 
„ Amhio and Pomiiin Manuncript Fund 
,, PerHonal Account .. 

, TriiH< Fund 

21,813 7 r, 

13 660 11 0 

2,000 0 0 

3,200 2 0 

7,0(K) 0 0 

17,011 4 n 

49 0 U 

Total R^. 

67,950 4 2 


STATEMENT 

1907. 

Balance 

LIABILITIES. 

Rh Ab P. Bb. As. P. 

Aniatio Rocioty 

Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 . 

Do. do. No 2... 

SaiiHknt Mannacript Fund 

Arabic and Porpian ManuRoript Fond 

Biirdir riiroiiicles ‘Maiiupcript Fund 

TruBt Fund ... ... ... 

1,81 836 15 6 

5 109 4 .3 

2,000 0 0 

3,271 9 2 

1,163 8 9 

2,400 0 0 

1,462 11 10 

Total Bb. 

1,97,234 1 6 

We have c'^anuned tbo above Balance Sheet, and the appended detailed 
Accounts with the hooka and voucbera preaented to na, and certify that it ia 
in Bccordanci' therewith, correctly settine forth the poaition of the Society aa 
at the nist December, 1907. 

CALtTTTA, MKCGFKa, KlNO A SiMBON. 

9iith Januarj/, 190S Chartered Aeeountante, 

Auditors, 




JZZf 


No. 10 



Account 

Cr 

1907. 


Kx H N >1 ri uv 

Ks Ah P Kh. Ah P 

Ity Aniaiu t 

Oru'ital Public fttioiJ Fund No 
, 8i»nHknr ManuBrript Fund 

Arahn and PnrHiaii M«nuP(rnt kni<i 
, P< rRonal Ar fount .. 

InTOHtllKMlt 

TruHt Funil 

HnklKM 

ti,377 i» 11 

11 2M (t P 
;t >78 1 J> 

7 R.i2 0 0 

1,083 11 (. 

'> H57 *1 2 

IR 0 0 

64,91H) 2 1 

2,0fi0 2 1 


loiAl 

()7,960 4 2 


J. A 

ClIAPM VN 



Ilonoinry Treasurer, 

Is inf If Sonrty of Beftgal 

No. 11. 

Sheet. 

ASf,KT. 

W07^ 



Rh. Ah. P Rs Ah P 

Ptraonal A<rount 
InvpRtinent 

Cash Account 


4 090 -i 3 

1 90 188 10 2 

2,<H»U 2 1 

Government Pro NoU at 
Saif Cuatody Account 
Deposit Rs '>0C) 

Bank of Bengal’s 
CanhierV Hccnrit y 

l,97,2.U 1 6 


Total Rs, 

1,97,234 1 6 


T A 

Ghapuan, 



Honorary Treasurer, 

A static Boc%ety of Bengal, 
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13 . Notes on Indo-Scylhian (^ornagc ( *rith ttrif 

i !. V K \iv II \ I ! » \ •- i M .> t 


lilt! K)ll('\\Pi_' iiuK-s ‘jr(‘ ;ti tinging tl' 

Joint Cahliiot t tlu' Vsiati' S«h.(*i\ fJ {}ie lndiai» 

-Musoiim, afcoTvl iiiu^ 1(. the lu'w «‘ual<>L' h ‘ . Mi \ V Sniitli. 

M \ L n ( I ij I \ 1 K I J.I ' N 
A *f ( ph <i s t . 

Mr Siiiilli lliat ok tlit* ol com No 3 ol' thus 

])riiu;(i “ lie ojin i‘(*ad only </a : lli(‘ othio* cluiiactcrs seem <o be 
[luouliaT'.’’ • I lind ibat all iettel'^ except. (j(i lia.s been revei’Hed 
in tlio lof^-end. Apparently tliiK a luiKtake ol llie die siiikei . 
1 j'ead tlie legend from a ca^^t and nitli tlie lielj> oi a inii toi’ as 
lollowH — 

*■ . Yaviigasa la kupi dlirama 

The eoniplete legend on the coins of K.adpliist's I is — 

Kiijiibi Kasasa Kusana Va\iigasa DLraniaf liidasa 

J’Jie absence of the second parf ol tin- name, nz.. Kasasa oi 
any of its variants, sueli as Kadpliisasa, Kaiisa, etc., a peeiili 
arity. Foi- this re.ison 1 am incliinMl to cjiJI i( an ancient toii^eia, 

(Pl.‘ IV. 1 ) 

Lvn I. (Ikkxi J\i :n.\x 

U]i to the prosei^t day iiollimg paif ieiil n is known sboiit the 
saccesBors of Vasncleva or BAZOZl^HO with the exception of 
the fact that the majority ol their (oins bear the name of Vasn- 
deva and that irregular Bralnni sylb.bles occur on them. The late 
Sir Alexandei’ Cunningham xvas a jiioneer in .his field, and his 
introductory Fssays on tin* lat«‘r I luhi-Seytliian and White flun 
Coinage are not of much help to the students of llistory. The 
scholarly chronological ai’rangemeiit of the 1. ter Ku.shan coins in 
the catalogue of the Indian Museum and Bengal Asiatic bocie- 
ty’s Joint Cabinet will, I think, be of great help towards the 
elucidation of the chronology of the groat Kirdjans and their 
immediate successors. It appears that three su(^e.ssoi*s ot Vasii- 
deva assumed imperial title fJ>AONANOt*AO or Sahanusahi 
for Persian lUi Their names are tCaniska V asudeva, and 

Vasu ( KANHPKO, BAZOAHO and WJlg). I think there will 

^ V. A. Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Tixhan Museum, yol. I, 

p. « 6 . 
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1)0 no objectioji a^ainftfc naming those pi’incos, respoctively, KaniRka 
II, Vasudeva IT and V^iiku (deva) I IT. Kaniska II seems to have 
been tlie dii* 4 *et snccessor (A‘ Vasudevu I. In in;y paper on the 
“Scythian Period of I ndian Tlistoi y ” (Indian Antiquary, 1908, p 25) 
I have Iriedtoshow tlint the 26th year of the leign of Gondo- 
phernoH or ( huiuphara falls on tlie KKlrd year c»f the S'aka ora and 
that the Noi th-Westei n Pi ovinces of the Kiishan empire must liave 
been acquired by (jondojjhernes in the (‘arlier part of the reign of 
Vasudeva 1. The reigns of tin* l^artliian conqueror and hia auc- 
coBHors 111 list have beiui very shorl because in tlie Panjtar inacrip- 
tion, the date* of which miiRt be reckoned according to the S^aka 
era, we tind a Kiishan king still lailing ovm* the provinces to the 
west of tlie Indus. The reigns of Ahdagases and Orihagnes 
must hav(‘ been completed before tlie 8 * 0 ka year 122 , i.e.^ 200 
A I)., the datf‘ ot the Panjtar inHC!*i])t ion. * 

Judging irom the execution of the coins Mr, V. A. Smith 
lias pl.K-ed Kaniska II and Vasudeva II in the third century* 
A. I),, whih* h(‘ ])la(*es V^isu or Vasudeva aliout 200 A.D.* Ac- 
cording to his Laulvika ei*a tlieory Vasii becomes to some extent 
a con tern j)orary of Vasudeva I. Hut 1 tind that Cunningham has 
described some coins of Vasu winch bear on their obverse the 
full Gi’cek legend of tin* coins of Kaniska 11 ^ (t>AONANO 
t>AOKANHt>KO KOt)ANO). 

The probability is then in favour of the fact that Vasu for 
some time acknowledg(‘d the suzerainty of Kaniska II. Conse- 
quently it becomes im})osHible to place Vasu in 200 A.D. before 
Kaniska TI. Kaniska II must have succeeded Vasudeva I. The 
coins of Kaniska II are fairly numerous, and an average reign of 
30 years may with safety bo assigned to him. The hi test known 
date of Vasudeva 1 is the year 99, z.e„ 177 A.l). Assuming that 
Vasudeva 1 lived a year longer, we find that the date of the acces- 
sion of his successor Kaniska II falls in the year 178 A.D. At this 
time serious disturbances must have been going on in the Kugjian 
kingdom, because three years later we find the Parthian king in 
complete possession of the fair province of Gandhara. It is quite 
certain that Gandhora was included in the Kughitn empire during 
the eailiei* years of the reign of Vasudeva I, because some of his 
coins wore found in the square stnpas at Ali Masjid. V&an- 

1 Tlie Panitar inscription has been partially edited by C'anningham with 
a drawing in the Reports of the Arohseologioal Survey, Vol. V, p 14. 

^ Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Yol. I, p. 87. 

8 Ibid. 

* Numisiiiatie Chronicle 1803, p. 118-19, pi. VITI, Nos. 6-d. I have been 
obliged to accept Cunningham's readings of the Greek legends on the obverse 
of these coins, bucauHe there are no coins of Ksni9ka II issued by Vasu in 
the Joint Cabinet. The coins of Vosn in the Joint Cabinet seem to be later than 
those described by Cnnningham The reproductions of Cunningham coins ure 
not very bad, but I have not been able to make out the complete legend. I 
have relied on Canningham, because I Hnd that he has already made the dis- 
tinction between Kanii^ka II and Vusudeva II among the later great 
The validity of the assertion that Visa was a snbordinate prince under 
Kaniska II depends entirely upon the correotness of Gnnningham's readings. 



Vol. IV, No. Ntr^^on hidi)->.' cifthmn Coinivjr, H;{ 

[NS I 

(lova I roiist ijci\(* heei* l''.sn»p‘ Ins aiic**siral po^^sessioiis o lO after 
Jitiothcr, jnid three ^eai nlti'v we find his ;Klvorflarv 

in th( During tl ‘ lah'i* ^<arK nf tli(* rei^n ot Vbhii- 

dova 1, tin- wrstnii fnniin ol ' l*<‘ eiiipiro must lun e been the 
JndijK. Tlie ^rnud *m})ne .>1 K if^phisf's II, nnd Kainslvii 1, has 
i'lillen, and 1 In* Salia! UHiil’ ' .» r .i ove) I h(3 Pmi jah, (h'ntral Inflia 
and tin nniled P' * ’nce^ Assnre.’f.L; I b,‘ <1 iirat ion of I In* rtn'^n of 
Cj ondf>]diei in‘H ti' luu* b«*i n iO ‘.irs 4\ e hnd that flu‘ aec'esHion ot 
A lida^aHe > ur .\\,id{o ».s,i '.ills i. Mn* \ ^ ISh A.l). 'riie reigns ot 
On liii;,Mies nil . \ no* niu*-! )ia,*'hM») Mo-y sliort as < Indr coins 
ai'C very tew n mini la i. Aii ;o •ia;i’eiM^n ol te \ (‘iirs may hi- as- 
sunned toeiniiot t I k se pi inr (‘s \ tl nl Oamlliarii w us reconipn red 

from flu* P.ii'llnaiiH innnedi it< i\ u‘te] tlie/t ■<n‘-'Siou ol Pakores, the 
hiieet'ssoi nt ( )i t li.i </nes '!’*,<*» •• •'■ood ileui ot pi‘ol)ul)ility' thati 
this <n)nijii(‘i'or must h;»\e l)‘ i*'. \ as i Inmself. (n thi* ti'st place 
wa* tind ilrit he .v.is i n >» tinu* • clindtain under K miska 11 
Secondly, ume of In^tonis ht .n hisovvi name in Hrahmi mi the 
ol)ve*M‘ hut tlu* m,iii>iuil vneik lej^end consists mei ely ol two 
Ol more L^ronps ot hiteis I’lic iimjoiitv' of these coins eomt* 
from Scist.m. (jast of *11 we find a ^ohl (‘iiirency in Seistan 
immrdi:it(‘ly followi.io the (nuns of Vasu, l>iit healing the i.ame 
o) a Kusljana Kin;: Ha/deo 'FI ese facts make it appai’ent thiP 
a relative named V'asiidev.i was .ippointed hy Ivaniska II against 
Onhagnes.u' Pakores during a bonier war or to [ninish a raid. 
The general acetunplished much moie than this, he recoiujutunul 
tlie whole of Oamlhara foi his su/erain I'he Ooveinorship 
of the restoMHl provinei* was bestowed as a lewaitl on tin* 
suicessful general. 'Phe coins of Kaniska II issued by Vasn 
from the province d’ (landl ara naturally beai th** name of the 
Emperor in (freek and the initial letters of the name ol* tlie 
issuing chieftain in Iliahmi Vasu iiushed the border towards 

the south-w( st till he eomph'ted th* coiupiest of Seistan. This, 

1 think, is the only pi'ohable reasmi • ^ the fact that the majority 
of the coins bearing the name of Vasu come from Seistan. The 
suecessorof Gondophernes eontiiiued to lulo ovei modern Afghan- 
istan and their capital wuis m< d ]uohably Balkh. They were 
known to occidental nations as tl e Hactrian Xrsacidae.* 

The recovery of Gaiidliarr was made probably during the 
later years of Kani9ka II, about 200 A Ib There are several 
other varieties of the coins f»f Kaniska 11, issued by his subordi- 
nate chieftains or governors of provinces. They bear thi'ee 
different syllables or groups <»f sj liable's on their obverse. One 
syllable below the right hand of the king,* another between his 
feet, and the third below liis left hand From the analogy of the 
coins of Kaniska II, struck by Vasu, wo can deduce that the 
syllable or syllables below the right arm of the king are the 


^ Rawlinson, the 7th fireat Oriental Monarchy, p. 37. 

* The standing hKares on the obverse of later Kushlii coinage has 
generally been taken by Namismatists to be the figure of the reigning 
sovereign. Cf. Smith, l.M. Cat. Vol. I, p. 89. 
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iuitijil letter oi* lott(‘i*s of tlic iiaiiie of llie chief by bom the 
coin lijis been issued. This dednction is supported by other 
iiauii‘K Hiu;b as Mabi-(dbara ), Viru-(dlutka) etc., wliicdi are also 
found below tlie ri^bt arni of the kin^ on (lie coins of Kauiska 
[I. The other two syllables arc ]>robably initial letteis of tin* 
naiiK's ol’ mini towns and pr(»vinc(*s - thus pi obably stands 
for flandliara (the jirovinci*), Kfu for Khiidraka tSans. Kaau- 
di'uka) the country of the ( )xydrakne (:"). Names of mint towns 
probably an* ni(‘ntion(*d by their first s> I la hies which occur belt»w 
the left arm-pit of tin* kin^, smdi as Pn Ibi* I’uskalavnti and Ga 
for (landhai’a ((lie city), Na for Nap^araliara, etc. In exceptional 
c-ases where only one syllable is found, whet her bt'lowthe left arm 
or under the ft‘et, 1 think it is to be taken as the initial letter or 
letters ol I lie name of the mint town 

Four I'oins ol Kaiii^ka 11, issued by \"asii, have been descrilied 
by (hiniiin; 4 :liaiii - 


PiO- 
view c 


MiiU 


Niom* <.>lj 
iHauin^r 
cliict I 


Ki'm \RKs 


I Sm C’u 

li Nu 


Kiel 1 M 
4. N.'i 


\ 1811 


1 »ni inoliiusi to iHentif} the ('u mb ilic initial 
I of the naan* CiitHa, which hue booa found 

I on the* Taxila coppci -pluto of Pnliku.* 

j In this coin Ouiininghani ri*adri the letter below 
I tbe left aim of tt»c kin^' ns 8a, and says there 
IS a 0(1 between tbe feet, but his plate (N C. 
I IHlKi, pi Vrri,No. (), p 119) shows that the 
I letter to the loft isA’'!/, and the* space between 
j ttio feel Ih hlnnk 


In tills coin also Cunniiifi'hnin finds a Bha to the 
left and a On between the feet, bnt his plate 
showB a blank space between the foot and a 
1 Na with a curved base lino (Biihler, Indische 
I Pahroprapbie, pi III, Col V, No. 25) to tbe 
I left (N.(’ 1S93, pi. XIII, No 8). 


CuniiinLchani bus tilso described several other varieties of the 
coiniiL^t* ol Kiiuiska 11 — 

5. I’ll Vini Cunninpham read the letter below the left irm of 

the kinpr as Nya, h\ii I cannot imaRino bow it 
can be taken to be Nya, either Bishmi or Kha- 
ro 9 tbi His plate sbowR that it is the Kharo^ 
thi syllable pu standing probably for Puipka 
lavati The nso of Kbarosthi on Kushaii coins 
ends with ^adphises II, but this seems to be 


.l.U.A S 1894, p 557. and Bpigrapbia Indica, Vol. IV, p 56 
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Pi .. 

\ iiioe. 


Nftnu' <'l 

Mil* is'Aiiiv;? 


Kv M \ 1 <K'» 


H '1 (latoil Kliarostiii inHcnp* 

tniji ti IN'W'.ii II) i.-i iption of till* yoar 20() 

^ > 4 rn')i VNUititpif* i) Soho, Tonio IV, p. 510) 
f 27s \ 1) H 1 -in' < orroct tliou thn revival 
■ >f Kliai •‘fill logoiidu on ln’<'r Kii^un ooii.s 
^\(ni r L‘o iMinh ii^»'ainHt BuIjIoi’-j iliiory of tlio 
hniu t On tin) lovorHe of Oiih 

oo 1 . • lo- Pi .» lo llfOdt' > II apporiiH to tlio right 
i)i (i * > * » I t 1 Lhi* he.it oil go(l(l(’.J8 

(i lla Vi in) '* l)n <*o'n ul^^o st ohih (o have boon iqflucil by Viiii 

<ti Viinilliak.i 

(.'oniiifijrhvLin ro'ul (honiiut name im Hm and the 
naino of tlio pro\ moo afl Ni/n, but Ioh plate 
t inv , that thoy aio fit. S'l or S") and hh 
i'll roajiootivoly 

S Van I li I k-«'i (’n.o.iTtgh mi roada tbo imnt n- iiiwh ol thia and 
t ho lolloAMiig ooiiiH aa flu/. Ilia plato showa 
that on tliihooin (No. U) it in oortainly ilia, but 
on No 11) uid I M Kaniskall No. G (I.M. 
No. 7bdl), J liinl that tho mint name i8jD///A.I 
Cunningham road 1 iio initial hotter of tin* nann* 
of tin* province an Vni, but it ia most oortainly 
Von {ij Ilulilor IndiHcho Pal.oogra])hic, Tafol 
, fV, ( ol IV, No. 7and ('ol. VII, No 27). The 

I namo of tho ohiof liogina witli Kuo and not 

I Cha (hoc pi. TV. 4), 

*) Vjui j Dha Cnninnpliam’« No 10. 5>i or S’n’ \\aH tho name 

of tho viooroy wfio oroHHcd 1 In* 'I'ligli- UuinbnHh 
’ Psiinir to light iho ChiuoBo (ronoral Panchao 

III 90 A D. 

10. p,, Main ( )ii tho ooiiifl issuod l)y Viindliaka wo hud tlio 

' fdhaia) letter Fa, oiidently standing for Pnskalnvati. 

On this ojin of Maliidhara wo also iind Pn, 
' bnt this time in Bidlnm Mahidliara thus 

j seems to have suceoodod Virndhaka in tlio 

' j goveriimoiit of Piihknlavati. 

11. ... I Rl‘r(g«i) 


I.*! Ga Gho Hn In tho Joint ('abinet two coins of Kaniska II arc 

dupHoutes of this coin ^ 

IT Ga Gho i Phri There is a duplicate of this coin in the Joint 

' Cabinot (No 4). 



' Smith, I.AI. Cat , Vol J, p 88. 


2 Smith, I.M. Cat., p 87, Nos 2 and if. 
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Pro- 

vim*o. 


Mint 


Name of 
iBS niiig 
chief 


Kfmarkh. 


16. (ia 


Dh:> 


A C'linninghain read the initial letter of the name 
of the province an JJa, but his plate bIiowr that 
it ia most cerininly ga. Ho mIbo load the first 
letter of tho name of the issuing chief ns Aam, 
but his pinto shows it is simply A (for Au, see 
lluhler's Indischo Palaoographie TafelTV, Col. 
XX, No 6). Coin No 1 of tho Joint Cabiuot 
is a dupliente of this coin PI. TV. 3. 


Aftoi* the ileceasc* Kanisku 11, Vasudeva II seems to have 
succeeded liiin (C 207 A.D.) The seven eoin.s of Vasu in tlie 
Joint Cnhirief possess a peculiarity TLi‘ nuii’ginal Greek legends 
on th('m are fragraciiTary and vei*y corru])t. On one of them 
(No. 1) APAOXPO is 'written OAOA The majority of these 
coins come from Seistaii. lint we should not lose sight of the 
fact that fiio Kushano'Sassanian eoiunge of Seistan bears legends 
in intelligible though corrupt Greek, while the Cireek legends on 
the coins of A^asu are altogether uiiintelligibh'. The Kushano- 
Sassanian coinage deeidedlj’ belongs to a later period, and so we 
come to the eoneiusion that Vasu intentionally curinpted the 
Greek IcgondH on tlio coins issued by him during the earlier por- 
tion of tho time of his oceujiation ol Seistan. The cause of this 
unusual conduct piohably was tlnii the governor intended to 
assume independence in the jnincrpality under his control gradu- 
ally without giving a shock to the ])eople. While the Sahanupahi 
was ocoii])ied witli troubles nearer home, the disaffected viceroy was 
gradually seceding from his allegiance. Most probably Vasu re- 
mained in a state of senu-independence during the reign of Vasu- 
deva TT. The fact that no coins of Vasudeva II issued by V&su 
have been discovered iij) to date supports this assertion. 


1. Hha 

Vi 

Vabii 

2. Bln 

3 

” 


4 Blm 

6 Vi 



b Bha 

• •• 


7. Bha 

v‘i 



Mr Smith has omitted the initial letter of the 
mint iinmc in his description of thin coin.l 

Corrupt Greek legend on both faces One of 
the coins of Kaniska II issued by Visa 
(No. 1) has Sn as the initial letter of the 
name of th® Province whence it was issued. 


Coin.^ of Vasudeva 11 are very rare and consequently his 
reign must have been very short A reign of ten years would be 
quite sufficient for him. Vasudeva II seems to have been the 


I Smith, l.M. r.it , Vol I, p. HI. (See PI. I. 2.) 
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Vo). JV, No 8 ] N(fte< Oft I ulo-Si yt/uiifi OoincKfe 

IN.S J 

last of the Impel lal Kn‘Jiai»h The pitHence ol the epithet 
^Qhfi^nn-^ahi on the Alhiliabnd platt of Numndni Oupta makoH 

it extieintly piobable that t ih fi+le lin^eiu) up to the fourth 

oentniy P -.Hiblv it 'Vum H', iniicd 1 j\ a eollateiul oi miboi dmat© 
Scythian dynasty alt(i th txto t tlie Iinpcnnl kaHhaiis 

With file data at \ ith n an i eac h this comlnsion ReoiriH 

to be le isoihiblc N iiau iuliii epi/i iphu ui i uiuisniHtic lias 
been louiul ot tin ( essoi s of ' i^iidt mi fl J’lie f>[ieal Ku<j])an 
empire m emn t( liaNc toll taed tin preiedci t of all otfiei oriental 
monai(hies 1 .n t oina d« iihtd b\ Mi \ A Smith hk “tin 
coiiiH suud eliicls I ulii in * In Pun j ih and f mi^libouii ^ 
countiies diiim^ tin thud and th 1 uith (eiitiii^ AD” oe 

coaiHe < opit's ot hitcM (nt it K ii linn t nna * I'hej^ piove that 

the hit (luat Kuslian loina.o \n i in h (‘dtil b> i eonmt*ti isHin d 
Himiiltaneousl^ b) vuioiin la il dvnastn^ 'I'ln ( » ms o Vasu- 
dev.i II are i udei than tho'. I K«»neki II ( humin^h iiii, duriiij^ 
hiH lifi -l<m{4 still ( Il toi i oms, was ihli to ]uv)(iiit only thrie lOiiiH 
of thiH pi UK e 


Pio 

VJIIl 1 


iNann f 

Mini ishiiuifj; H< 
( hn I ' 


Kl MAJ K** 


1 


(U IIm 


J Riiii ^ CiIk I Kadn 


Ihu Ciiiiniti^hHTn road tlip initial letter of 

tin rmtno of ttio iRRiimg f hn f aR Pri, 
I nl his plato hIiowb it ih P/ni Tli© 
pina « w ho iBHued tliiR coin was also a 
Rriboidjii ite of Kanifka II (8ec 
I KanifkR IT, No 14 ) 


The Joint Cabinet < uiit«iiiiK a new sptdintn — 

t (ai Tha A I he initial letters of the names of tho 

province u iiu hikI the issuing chief 
aie identical with those of tlie coin 
ofKaniikall No 16 (See pi IV 6.) 


That VaHudeva Jlisa diatmct j>eisona<;( from Vasu or Vaau- 
deva TIT is pioved by the diffeience between then lespective coin- 
ages — 

I Seisfan Ooins of Vosn — 

(a) Intentionally corrupted Gieek legends on the margin 

of the obverse 

(b) Initiil syllables of niiiit-naines only given in most cases 
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(( ) The name of the issuing chief is expressed intelligibly 
in Brahini. 

2. 0<uaH of Vdsutleva 11 

(a) (li’eek legend, though corrupt, is Jairly intelJgible. 

(/>) Initial lettei*a of the names of mints, piovinces, and 
issuing chiefs given. The difference to be noticed 
here is that on themajoiity of the coins of Vasu 
initial letters of tlie names of pi'ovinces are omitted, 
and on tlie coins of this prince, only one syllable of 
the name of the issuing chief is giAen, while on the 
coin of Vasu it is almost fully expressed. 

It ma^r hi' .said (piifc* reasonably that Vasu succeeded Kani?- 
ka 11 in Northei n India, and issued this tyjie of i-oinage. But it 
iH to be noticed that coins of \’’asudeva 11 am found over a limited 
area, viz., Western Panjab and the Kabul Valley, uliile all coins 
of Vasu in the Joint Cabinet come from Seistan. At the same 
time it should bi‘ noted that in Seistan a Kushan coinage,’ resein 
bling the coins of Vasu, became curi*ent immediately after this 
period. The legitimate conclusion from these facts should be that 
one Vasudc\a, / «, X'asudeva 11, ruled foi* a \ery short |)(*riod over 
a very small area in Northern India, while another cliicf named 
V§8U, who at tij’st nas only a feudatory prince, gradually asserted 
his iudopondence In Nortfiei'n India the remnant of the Kui^an 
empire was divided between two )i\al Scythian dynasties, the 
and the ^lUnlas (ncithci PaknhUii nor Sa/ada See hifnt) 
Before w^e come to notice the coinage of these princes, we should 
take note of what became of the Ku^ians in Seistan and the 
Eastern Arsucida*. When Vasu conquered Seistan from the suc- 
i'essors of Gondo])hores, the mountainons tei-ritorv around Balkli 
Hoems to Jiave sheltcied the last of tlie Arsacid kings of the 
East. This is ])roved by the sayings of the occidental historians. 
When Artaxerxes established the Sassanide empire in 22(> A.D., 
theie were two minor branches of the Arsacida*, one in Armenia 
and the otlier in Bactria. * When Khusru of Armenia deter- 
mined to help the Parthian Arsacids, “ he liad some hopes that 
the Bactrian Arsacids would join him." ® Thus it becomes 
(luite sure that the successors of Gondophores were not quite 
extinguished by the conquest of Vasu The Arsacida* of Bactria 
Avere probably o\er])owered by one of tlie successors of Vasu 
after the close of the first Roman War of Shahpur T (244 A.D j. 
It is said that Bactria w hieh, during the later Parthian period, had 
enjoyed a sort of semi-independence, now succeeded in detaching 
herself altogether from her southern neighbour and becoming a 
distinct and se]»arato ])ower.'^ Tt is not possible that the eastern 

• TIur cuinago oniinot lie ansigned to the 5th century A.D It is cer- 
tainly not iRior than the Ilormuzd I and Ardamitra coinage, (See PI V. 11.) 

2 See the nuthoiities quoted by Bawliuson, Seventh Great Oriental 
Monarchy, p 39, footnote 4. 

3 Mozea of Thorene History of Armenia II, 69. 

* Rawlinson, Seventh Oriental Monarchy, p. 79 
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Arsacid Miomirrlis ro<*<norod lin jis to separate thernaelves 
<‘ompletely from Sassaniai) doniinatinn and to form alliaueoH witli 
Home. A ui^vv ])owe»- niust lia v l iheii in Haetria and it is 
that the Kiiyhrni'^ of (raudhara rnid JSeistan friadually reeover’ed 
the lost ]>i‘oviin es nil tlu* \Ve*t< » n txirder-Iaiid Nothing parti- 
eiilai- is knon 11 ahnut ihi snreesMH- ot \'asii. Kroin the histuj’^ 
of Peisia ue h‘aii tliat t In ir kirg<loni was wj(*sted from them b_y 
Varahian JI oi‘ l\o’sia in »u ..>huii^ tht* >ear iirt.*} A.D. In India 
jiroper \arioiis locil hii k sei imd f }ia\e a‘'suinefl inde]ieiidenet 
Wt‘lia\e oi 1 eiy on jiala o'^i apliy oe!) Inr tliis a^si'rtion, but in 
s«)ine eases ass<‘i‘tion> are loMiid to he hoiiie out by ejiigra 

jdiieal records. The se\nial \ai‘» tie of local coinage ileseii bed 
in the second jiart of Mi, \ Sinit h's catalogue, siU’,h as tlie 
<‘oins nl‘ 'laxila and tliose of the K unindas and tin* Ya iidheyas, show 
that these, foj* the most part, occu}nt‘d the place ol' tin* eiiiTeiicy 
formally snjiplied liy Kush. in coins. Kurilnda, Yaudheya, Malava 
and 'I'axila coins show a large number of variidies. Pala’Ogra- 
phieal dt tails, loo nmoerous to mention, show that certain of 
th(‘Sf varieties are contem]»oi*aneous witJi (lupta coins. Particular 
ment ion should be made ol Aeyuta, the king Aliichatra, to whom 
Mr. Smith assigns llie date of 3 d 0 A.l)., who was defeated hv 
Samudra (iapta.' It s!» uid noticed in this connoidion that 
<‘\x*n uftei' SIX <’?• se»’(‘n centuries of foreign domination, nativ<‘ 
Indian coinage still had enough vitality left to stifle out even 
for a short period coins of foreign types and standards. It 
is only when tin* (iiipta mnperor.s liegaii to imitate Ku^&ii 
coinage that local coinages of aiudmit Indian types began gi’adu- 
ally to (lie away 


Mfnoi; Sc\ihivn Dinasiies. 

The eoina of the minor Scythi.oi dynasties, which suc(!eeded 
the Great Km^ians in Noi thorn or moie properly Nortli-Western 
India, are not very numerou.s. They fall into t wo great classes 
according to the trilial names nieid loned on them — 

(1) The Snkas and 

( 2 ) The 'Sifudas. 

No'recoi’d has been kept of the tindspots of these coins, but 
the recent discovery of a hoard of $^h(i coins near Peshawar 
prove that that dynasty ruled tlie country around modern Pesha- 
war. Nothing is known about the §ilu Ian, But it is certain 
that if the ^dkns are to he placed in Gaiidhara, to the ^iladatt 
must lie assigned a territory to the east ot* tlie Indus, because in 
the first quarter of the third century we find that the Parthiaus 
and the Ku^aiis occupy the whole tract from the Oxus to the 
Arabian Sea, and later on we find the Snssanians and the Kusfeanfl 
filling up the same region (up to 283 A.D.). Tlie name Silada 
was read by E. Thomas as Sa^(}i.* Genei-al Cunningham 

* Fleet Corpus InacriplionuiiL Jiidicarum, Vol. IIT, p. PI 1 I. 

^ Indian Anti^iaarj, Vol. Xlf, p. H. 
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corrected it as Pakandlii or PakaldhiJ In the catalogue of the 
Joint Cabinet Mr. Smith reads the name as Salada,* thus approxi- 
mating to the correct reading. The plates will show that the i 
mark is quite distinct over the 9 a (see plate IV, Nos. 5 and 10). 

I have excluded Gadahara (or Gjidakhara) coins from this 
class where th(*y were put }»y Cuimingliam and Mi‘. V. A, Smith, 
and have classed them witli Kidara Kiisana coins forreavsons which 
will be stated whei» 1 come to describe Ki(lar» Ku^ana coins. 

The Joint Cabinet possesses all described varieties of the coin- 
age of tlie Siladas and shows a new variety. Tlie cedns of two 
Silada princes have been described by (hinninglnim ; — 

( 1 ) Bhadrn. 

(2) Pusana ^ 

The name of the ncAv prince is; — 

(8) Haearnti * 

The coins ot the Sdkas show larger immheis of varieties than 
those of the ^i!adit'< and probably indicate the longei* duration of 
their rule t ban that of iUv Sdadas. The Joint Cabinet possesses 
all vaidelies oi <fl(lk<i coin»g(‘ described by Cunningbani with the 
exception oi I wo \ariciics.^ 

(1) Sayatha i Cunningliam’s No. 5). — Cunningham read the 
legend as Siif/a oi* Sahfa., but it is Sayatha as read by Mr. Smith on 
l.M. Sundry Chiefs, No, A\bicb is a du])licate t*oin. The mint 
name is Bha. 

(2) Nyo (Cuniiin^iiani’s No. (>;. — Cunningham lead the 
legend on this com also as Saya or Salya,and Mr, Smith reads the 
legend of the two duplicates of this coin in the Joint Cabinet as 
Sayatha, but Cunningham’s plate and the coins 7 in the Cabinet 
show that it cannot be anything but Sya. The mint name on 
tlie.se coins is Vi. Cuiiniugham’s No. 7 seems to be an unique 
specimen of the coinage of this prince, as the name reads Saaya 
or Syasya. TMiis may be the full name of the prince or simply 
a mistake of the die-sinker as in l.M. specimen of Kaniska II, 
No. 7, Avhere the name of the province looks like gaga or gya (for 
ya or Gandhara). 

(3j Situ (Cunningham’s No. 2 ). — The Joint Cabinet possesses 
three specimens of tlie coinage of this prince (Sundry Chiefs, 
Nos. 6 , 7 and S). Mr. Smith enumeitites tivo specimens in his 
catalogue, hut on examination I find Nos. 9 and 10 to be coins of 
another prince. Recently a hoard of coins was discovered near 


1 NaiTiiHmatic Chronicle 1893, p. 123. 

2 Smith, l.M. Cat Vol. I, p. 88-89 

The Joint Cabinet Bpecimen of this prince’s coin shows the name dis- 
lincily to be Pasana and not B&saua fCiinninffham) or Pasaka (Smith). See 
PI. I, No 10. 

♦ Smith, I. M. Cot. Vol. I, p 89. 

^ Nos. 1 and 4 of the list on p. 124, Numismatic Chronicle, 1892t 
® Numismatic Chronicle 1893, PI. IX, No^ 6 1 See FI I, No. 7. 
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Peshawar wliicli rouhisU um uty of tlie coiin of this prince 
Seven c »iiiH out of tliis '<ir I wert ])rosonted to the Indiau 
Museum, (Mit of \vl irli ^\vo (■« ins holong’ to Sifcn (soo PI \ . 2) 
The Asiatic So< icty of Hcu^^I received two sjiecimeTo. both ot 
which are eoiu^ of ihis v The iiiitiel letter of tlie name 

of the mint town i* all Ciuns ol >ita is HIta. 

[ ly Nf’/io (/I /S.n,/ -A-, I li.'i'e a)re»<l\ iioticc'd, Noh. Hand 10 

of tile ot iiolrv ( * lelh le,fiiOed m Mr. Srnit H ’h eaialo^ue, 

p. 80. do not li^ InuL; f ' > Sit Ji, hut ai*' ^ •aie- nf M i*. SniitthV No 
r V., but^ I he ’ uiie IS and not S‘ na (See 1*1 II No 1). Tlie ini- 
tial letfiu* of tJie name of the mint to\,t»on all (‘aLaliej^ued Hpeciincmri 
of the euins ol Sena is K/ h’ \( out id’ tin* ‘-even eoiiiK received 
l>y the Indian Museum tun ».u‘ l*esliawai 'rreiisuro Trove 
belong to .SV'Tiff. The‘-c coins Oiow .1 variant ioiin of tlie nnmo. On 
some eoiiis the name is spelt with the lingual /m (PI. IV. 12), on 
other with the dental ///' * Tin* initial hdter of tlie mniie of the 
mint town on these eon*' also i-. I’’/. 


K|1»A|{\ Kt^WAs. 

No ari'angenieiit is possible ot tbesi* com- wliiidi may be 
called (d|i onological I liave set down iny own readings (>f the 
legends in f!ie order adopted by Mi. V''. A. Smith — 

(1) Krtartriju — The doint Cabinet poss('ssr*.s t hree spoeimens 
ot those coins Cndia* the right arm of the standing tigiire oeenrs 
till' syllable Kan a gl oi' STanadhi ( see PI. No d Mr.Smith passes 
this over as illegilile). 'I'ho f stiaiigely tmoiigh re.seml)h‘s the long 
i of the Eastern variet y of the Oupta al]>hHbet ® ( see PI. V, No. 2). 

(2) r/iva.vo, tlie .s'a on the Old . F M. speeimen is defective. 
— Cndoi* the light arm of the sbiiiding fiirure is the word Ka^a 
(not Eaga as Mr. Smith says . Below tin* left arm the word 
Kirada^ the four-head(*il matra l><*iag simply tin* Eastern Gupta 
form of the long /. 

fS) BhnAvnn — Both Cunningham^ and V. A. Smith ^ reailn 
the name on the reverse of these efiins a.s Vi^va But Cun- 
nfngham’s plate shows that it is Bhasu. The better state of the 
preservation of the speeimen in the doiiit (/abinet makes it possible 
to hold Bhasvan a.s the correct form. Below the right arm of the 
standing figure is the letter ,su, and below the left ki (PI. V. 4). 
(These facts have been omitted from tlie catalogue). 

(4) Silnditija —Neither the specimen published by Cunning- 
ham nor the throe duplicate** of it in the Joint Cabinet possess 
the complete legend. The name begins with a dental instead 


^ See PI. I, Nob. 8 and 9. 

« See PI. I, No. 11. . ^ , t vt o. .i ..o 

8 Bfihler Indiflchen Palaeography. Table JV, Col. I, Nob. 24 and 4d. 
* Nmnismatic Chronicle 1893, p. 201, PI. XV”, No. 10, 

I.M. Oat Vol. r, p. 90, No. 4. 
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of the uHual palatal sa (PI. V. »5). 'I’ho three specimens in the 
.Joint Cabinet are respectively : — 

(Joins (f the chiefs of the Little Yae-chi, No (6).— Below the 
left ai*ni, Kicla and portions of Ka^ia for Kidara-Kusuiia and below 
tlie I’i^ht. Ksnna. Both Cunninj^ham and Smith read this as 
Kapaii. The rifjfht vortieiil line of Pa is absent and tlie letter can- 
not be anythinfr hut Ks<i. The greater length of the vertical line 
of Ka shows that the extra lengtii denotes “ u.” Then the na is 
lingual and innther the lingual nor the dental na can ever be 
wntten ns “ n ” in transliteiation. The Avord is simply K^una 
and cannot be anything else. It is reproduced hero at least three 
times nnd a glance at the plates will convince the reader of the 
accuracy of in^- reading. (See PI V, Nos, h, 7 and 10.) The 
reverse sIioavk Sola on tiu' margin with a la of the Mastern 
Gn}»ta variety. 

(8) On this coin there is Kinvta and Ksnna on tlie obverse 
and Sala on the revei'so. 

(10) Kida (ra), K( 7 f) sa (na) nnd Ksnna on tin* ohv^erse and 
Stila on the reverse (see PI. V. 7). 

Those throe coins are exact duplicates of the coin ])iiblishetl 
hy Cunningham.' (h)ins of tAvo other Kidara Knsana ])rinces have 
been published by Cunninghani * but the' .loint Cabinet does not 
(‘ontain sjieciinens of tlicse - 

IV. rraha.s(t 
V. Kusafa. 

Coin No. VA of tlie .Joint Chibinet is an iiiiKpie specimen. 
1' he name of the prince on the margin of the reverse looks like 
Dadara (see PI. II, No. G ). The marginal legend below the 
I'ight arm of the standing tigui*e on the oliA^erse of coin No 15 of 
the Joint Cabinet is Sri sahi as (/unningham read it and not Sri valii 
as Mr. Smitii sa^ s (PI. V. 9). The form of the m is like that of 
the Eastern Gupta variety The d cannot be indicated in these 
coins by a long vertical stroke Avhichia only a tenth-century-Ndgari 
form. Meaningless Brahini characters of the Maurya variety 
occur both on the obverse and leverse of coin No. 15a, and the 
(‘oiii looks like a « forgery (PI. V. 8). Coin No. IG possesses 
Kirada (not Kidara as Mr. Smith says. Sec PI. V, No. 10), 
A(?0 sii{nd) ami Ksnna on the obverae. 

Coins of tlie chiefs of the Qadahara ov (hnlakhara tribe must 
he classed Avith those of the hittle Yue-chi chiefs. There are tAvo 
reasons for this : — 

(1) The Ga in Gad ah lira or Gadakhara i*eseinbles the Ga of 
the oth century A.D. (c/. Biihler Indischen Paloeographie Tafel 
IV, Col. VIII, No. 9.) 

(2) The syllable Ksnna so common on Little Yue-chi coins 
occurs on all but om* of ilieso Coin-s. 


1 NumtHmatic Chiouiolo 1893, p. 202, PI. XV, No. 12. 

2 Numismatic Clironiolo 1893, p. 202, PI. XV, Nos. 18 and 16. 
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CuniiiDgliaiii lilt f*Tnnn(*i ii i Iiikj lypHu ol ihidaha n r()m 
i\\rv - 

^1) y* (IIP -'Then i ^ .1 ipliciitii ol this (‘(Jill in rlio Jojnl 

(’ul)inet ‘ Tilt* i oinpic l< ii.uiit i noithoi PeisiN m no?* IV ,aHa, hiil 
IVni’^asa with sn as j pr)‘si s \ ca , ('-ending 

( 2 ) Kinida 

[]) S inindhi ll'c losuiiM.iK holxuan this ooin jind tin 
romof Sannulia I 'Mptji N( LO ^SpoarnMn tjpn xai'int) a, (Jut I 
p. 102) isso^o^mI ihitt 1 ^ IS pussihh t(» r}*\ til it tho tnhi 

!it Iasi ‘I kia rln* Mi/(?*.iiniv «)l ihi* LrifO coiKjUtjror j id 
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14 . The Seven Saha^ata of the Buddha. 

! \ > I. (' N<'i;m \n 


III FaiisbolS ^ ot fli*’ .)a*^ika, ^^ollllut* ), pa^e 54, occura 

thofollowiiii^ pa,nMa{>e pan > n amhakaip ItodliiHaito 

Liinibiiiivait(> jato, tiiarniip >«*v tsamavi^ Kaluib*. -lata dovl, Cljanno 
amacco. Kaludayi am/icco, Kautlr ko /SHiiru (.i, Miiliahddbiriikkho, 
oatiai-o iiidhikuinbhiyo c ,) pit:» ‘ ‘ Nonv ,ii 1 lu» \(*ry tiim* that onr 

BodhiHattva wns born in lin* Ijiunbini f^fovo, Ibrrc a^Ho came into 
existence* Hu* tin* inotbor of Rabiibi , (’b.mna, llio conrtior, 

Kaiudayi, the coartbo' , Kanfh.ika, f lie king oi boi’ses ; the great 
Bodhi-trc*e ; and tlu‘ birr \ ;m(‘s hill of treasure.’ After giving a 
sh(jrt n. aoiiiit of the t'easiire-urns, the text adds: inn* .satta saba- 
jata nania, tliese se\en aie called the Connatnl Ones.” 

Rhys Davids in bis translatioiu p. 68, ^^as tlie fii^t to call atten- 
tion to a discrepancy between thesninrnary a(‘coiintand the details. 
Tn his note he say.s “ Tbei'c is some mistake licit*, as the list con- 
tains nine — oi if the four treasures courd as on •, only six — Conua- 
tal Ones. 1 think beftire Ka|udayi we should insert Ananda, the 
loving disciple. So Alabaster .md Hardy (Wheel of the Law, 
p l06 ; Manual of iluddhism, p. 146). Bigandet also adds Anan- 
da.” Warren in his note (Buddhism in Translations, p. 48) 
wntes: “ In making up this number the future Buddha is to bo 
counted as number and tlie four urns of treasure together as 
number 7.’* 

But in a Sinhalese edition of the .latakatthakatha by Bibinan- 
da Thera, published in Sinhalese v baracters in 1892, we find after 
Kaludayi (nic) amacco, and before K.inthakt> assariija the addition 
Ajaniyyo hatthiraja. This would .solve the difficulty raised above 
by the two translators of the Jataka. Presumably Sllinanda had 
good MSS. before him when (onstituiing his text, for another 
numerical puzzle in the Nidai akatha fPausbdll, Jataka, I, .3) is 
solved by his reading. The ptvssage in Fausboll is the commen- 
tary ondasahi saddehi avivittaip, which runs thus: hatthisaddena, 
rathasaddena. bherisaddena, mutihgasaddena, vli^asaddena, gitasad- 
dena, sammasaddena, samkhusaddena, tajasaddena, “ asauatha (^oc 
asnatha) pivatha khadatha ’* ti dasamerri saddonA ’ti imehi dasahi 
saddehi avivittam ahosi. This list gives a ‘ saddo ’ too much, as 
noted by Rhys Davids in his ‘Buddhist Suttas,' p. ‘249, note: “this 
enumeration is found also at Jataka, p. 3, only that the chunk is 
added there — wrongly, for that makes the number of cries eleven.*’ 
In SilAnanda’s text ‘ saipkhasaddena * is omitted, and this agrees 
with the enumeration as given in other texts (see Digha II, 170 
P.T.S.) 

To return to the Satta Sahajati, the addition of the elephant 
seems very suitable, not only bemuse it makes np the re(inired 
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iiumber, but also because tlie elepliaiii is one of tlie seven jewels 
of the Cakkavattird ju. The second rataria mentioned in the Maha- 
Hudassanasutta (I)igha II, 174) is the “ sabbaseto sattappatittlio 
iddliimfi vehasaipgamo Uposatho naina nagaraja/' The two lists 
closely corres[K)]id, witli ihe exception that in tlie case of the 
Buddha we have the bo-tree, and in the case of Mahasudassana the 
wheel, the former approjiriate for a Buddha as the latter for a 
universal monarch. The devi corresponds to the ifthiratanam, 
Ohanm and Killuddyl to the yaliapaliraianafn and porinSiyakara- 
tanam, Kanthaka to the assaratanum and the nidhtkumhhiyo to the 
maniratanam. This cori*osj)ondeiice seems to show that the reading 
of SiUnauda has mucli to T*ccoinniend it to the consideration of 
Pali scholars 



15 * Quotations In the Bh&^&parlccheda. 

Va>amaii Vi i>an'iatIktiia. 


The Bhf^fftparicchsda is the “ l'ii*sl Hook** oi* ABC oi 
Navynny^ya l*hiloflophy. It is tlio most popular of aXlNaiyOyika 
works, b*‘iugread aud learnt hy bom t by almost all the pandituM in 
Bengal, as well as by the maj(»rity of them iu othei* parts of 
India. It has been couiiiiciitc'l a|>on by the author Vi^vanfltha 
Ny^yapanc^nana himself 'I’he eommontary is called the Siddhfin- 
tamukt^vati. The popularity of the SiddhnntamuktOvali is 
immense, a** will bo ovidoiit the fact that its commentary, 

the Pinakuri, has been nado the subject of another oommentary 
called the Rf^marudri. This series of commentaries has been 
printed and published. 

The author of the HMsffpariccheda flounshed during tlu‘ 
first part of the 17ih c^ utary A.D. There is evidence that his 
father Vidy^niv^m was li\ ing in 1588 A D. {vidu M, M. Harapra* 
sada patftiin’rt Nepal ('atulogue, PrefMce, p. xvi, and also Eggel- 
ihg’s India Office Catalogue, Vol. Ill, p. 409B. ) The verses of the 
Bh^s/lpariccheda are generally Hupponed to have been, all them, 
com posed by Vtgvati^tha. But the truth seems to be that he often 
quoted fr-'ra previous works, now completely forgotten, Iu fact, 
Vi^an^tha seems to stste this rather clearly in the introduction to 
his SiddhfIntamuktdvalL Cf. 


The usual way of coiistruiug this passage is as follows : — 
I now profiose to explain, by mean*; of the very brief sentences of 
the ancients, the memorial verses composed by myself, etc., 

Thus the sentences of the 
ancients are to be found in the explanation, z.e., in the Sxddh&n^ 
tilmuktavaH. Rut it seems it would be better to take 


: both with the word that precedes it and 


with the word that follows, by what is called the 
Every one will see that 

gives a better sense. For it clearly states the reason 
why the anthor himself should think it necessary to annotate his 
book The book contains extremely short sentences long current 
among men. The sentences are extremely short, and hence the 
anthor must himself explain them. But why did he write such 
short sentences. Because, he did not really compose th^m ; he 
only pnt them together from works that were then onnent among 
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tlie pandifas. If be compoBed them bo might have made them 
longer and licnce eaeier to understand. This interpretation will 
be substantiated by adducing a positive proof that there are some 
lines in the Bhtisdpariccheda which actually occur in earlier books, 
e.g, the Dahfinnmvrtistofra vlirtika. 

The Pak^in^ mUr istrotra is a poem summarizing the teachings 
of the Menintic Vedanta Philosophy in ten stanzas. It was com- 
posed by pankara. It is n stava^ a prayer, a hymn addressed to 
the Su])reme Being, in the form ol our guru ( teacher Such 
prayers or praise- h_\ mns written with a philosophical intent are 
very common in India. The celebrated Mahimnahsttwa and the 
VitarSyaUuti are other examples to the point. This Daks inam fir ti- 
strotra has been commented upon hy the great Suregvara, the 
contemporary and pupil of C^ahkara. This commentary, as might 
be expected, is in verse and is called the mdnasoUHsa or the DaksinH- 
mfirtistrotra-vUrtika, Thus the age of this Tniinasollasa cannot 
be later than the 8ih ceutuiy A.D., though I would place it much 
earlier, viz.^ tlio end of the 6th century A.D, {vide Bhandarkar’s 
Keport, 1882-83, p 15). 

Now ill this DaJcsiudmurtistrotra-vdrtika^ otherwise called! the 
Manasollasa^ there are eleven slokas containing a short summary of 
the Vaigesika Philosophy (II. 20-30). The first ^loka runs as 
follows : — 

The first line of this ^loka is identical with the corresponding 
^loka ill the Bhasapariccheda. This is not due to more chance, 
for the construction in is so peculiar that it completely 

precludes such a supposition, though it may be urged, on the 
other side, that given the six or seven categories as also the order in 
whieli they are to be arranged [for the order is the order of the 
sutras and Pra 9 astapada Bhasya], the number of ways in which 
they may be put into verse (auu^tup) is limited, and hence tlie 
identity of the glokas may after all be due to mere chance. But 
the lino fffW iftH occurs in both the 

Bhtisffpariccheda and the MUnasollOsa^ and is this also due to mere 
t'hance ? 

The Mdnasolldsa is a Vedantic work, and the account of the 
other systems is given only for subsequent refutation. It is not 
likely that Vifvandtha would borrow from such a work. I’hns 
wo are led to suppose tliat Suregvara also is quoting these verses 
from some work, of which no trace is to be found now. It must 
have been a work in verse upon the Vaige§ika system. Would any- 
one undertake to find it out? If a versified Vaigefika work of 
(7ankara*5 date could be discovered, it would throw much new light 
on Indian Thought. 

The custom of quoting from previous authors without ac- 
knowledgment was very common in those days. In fact, it is not 
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nucommoD evcu now. The • (lassaf’C'. of literature, whuih have 
f^ot a universal (‘inreney, miij jierliaps bo regarded aa rommon 
property, and, as lone: as tlioie is ?'o deelino of leitera, tlieso pas- 
sagea may surely bo quoted with /lu acknowledgment, witliout any 
violation of literary i thii i Kverybody knows whose words they 
arc, it becomes m iv waste of paper and breath to quote the 
namea ot thiir an*lii>rs. Tbu.s Slmkespearca more famous lines 
are quoted without ackiiow ledgmeui 

In tho I'l'ht of these reuurks, (S'lUi'juara 'vud Ki'peunfli/ia 
must have quoted from a very f<m work. What was it P 




1 6 . P&la Inscriptions in the Indian Museum. 

Oy Nir A1 \V1 I * lAhKAVAIUTI, M.A. 

Oommnnicaied hy N Annandm^f \>.S< , Offic luting Sfipf^nnienJcnt^ 
Indian Mntpum, 

The Following inscriphon^ havo hoen foiind on the pedcstale 
of imagos from Bihar deposited in tlio Archaeological gallery of the 
Indian Museum. 

All the inscriptions ai'e votive i ccords and, with one exception, 
are dated in regnal years of the Pa la sovereigns of Magadha, who 
were Buddhists and gieat promoters of Buddhism in the eastern 
parts of India. One of iliose records — No. 1 — is, strictly speaking, 
non-Buddhistic, though Found in a gi’eat centre of Buddhism ; the 
remaining ones are purely Buddhistic. 

No, L — Bodh-Oaija InncripHon of the 26th year of Dhnmia- 
plila : — 

The inscription was found by Sir Alexander Cunningham 
about 1879, to the south of the great temple at Mahabodhi, and 
he made it over to Ur. Hajendralala Mitra, who published a trans* 
cript and a translation of it in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1880, page 80 But the transcript of Dr. RSj- 
eudraldla had many mistakes, and, consequently, the translation 
was not correct. Cnnninghain published only a facsimile of it in 
his Mahabodhi, pi. xxviii, 3. 1 re-edit the inscription from the 

original, which is now in the Indian Museum. 

The inscription is on the loft portion of a slab measuring 
20*5" X 7’35" inches, — the other portion containing three figures in 
three recesses — and consists of nine lines, written in the 9th century, 
eastern Nagari. The language is Sanskrit, and the whole of it is 
in verse. The number of verses ire four At the end of every 
line of verse there is a stop, except at the end of the second line of 
the second verse and at the end of the first line of the fourth. The 
verses are irregularly written. With the exception of a letter in 
the end of the third line, and another at the beginning of the 
fourth line, the whole of the inscription is distinctly legible. 

Dr. John Anderson in his Catalogue of the Arohsoolo^cal 
Collections in the Indian Museum, VoL ii, p. 48, has described the 
alab, on which the inscription is incised, in the following way : “ A 
slab with three Bodhisattvas, each in a recess, the right side of this 
rudely carved stone being occupied with the inscription beginning 
ye dbammS, etc., in nine lines.” But his description is entirely 
wrong ; the inscription is neither ye dhammA, etc., nor the three 
figures are those of Bodhisattvas. The figure to the extreme right 
is ^at of Surya, recogpiisable by his han^ in the postnre of grant- 
ing protection (Abhaya-mndrft), holding two lotoses, and his legs 
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wearing boots. The figure to the extreme left is that of Vi^^iu, 
roeognisabl^ by his four bands holding S'ankha, Cakra, Gada and 
Padma. The figure in the middle is probably that of Bhairava. 

The object of the inscription is to record the consecration of 
a four-faced Mahadeva and the excavation of a tank at Mahabodhi 
at the expense of three thousand drammas^ by one Ke§ava, the son 
of a sculptor named Ujjvala. The inscription further states that 
the ima^e of the four-faced Mahadeva was consecrated for the 
spiritual benefit of the Mallas of Mahabodhi. 

The inscription is dated in the 2Cth year of the reign of 
Dharmapalii, the second king of the Pala dynaety and the son of 
Gopala, the founder of the dynasty. Tlie following particulars of 
the date are given in the inscription : Saturday, the 5th day of 
the waning moon of Bhadra. 

Ti'anscri})L 

1 . » % 

2. i 

3. ^ wsTPri « «Tenir + 

4. n ) 

5. ^ TjsT n 

6. 5T WTwt JErai n 

7. 

8 . 

9. t.4iJITPl i 

Translation. 

In the pleasaiit Campasayatana, (Campaia temple ? ) a four- 
faced Mahadeva was consecrated by the son of the sculptor 
Ujjvala, Ke^ava by name, for the (spiritual) benefit of the chief 
Madias dwelling at Mahabodhi. 

A very deep tank, sacred as the Ganges (born of the feet of 
Vi^iiu) was also excavated by him at a cost of three thousand 
drammas. In the 26th year of the reign of Dharmap&la, the day 
of the son of the creator of light (Saturday), the 5th day of the 
waning moon of Bhadra. 

No^ IT. — Bodli-Qaya pedestalinscription of the rpign of GhpUla- 
deva : — 

The inscription No. II was exhumed by Sir A. Cunningham 
in the year 1879, and a facsimile only was published by him in 
his Mahabodhi pi. xxviiji, 2. Of this inscription Cunningham 
says in page 63 of the same work: “The inscription which was 
exhumed at MahSbodhi, simply records the dedication of a statue 
in the reign of Sri Gopila-deva.** I edit the inscription from the 
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ori^iial in the Maseum f^allery for the importauco whioii it hua in 
the records of the Pala kings. 

Tho inscription is on the haso of a statue luonsuring 

X 8'" 50'^ Tho front ot Ujo iiodestRl is noft one plane, but 
is divided into Hv'cj hui faces t>»» the middle one is ii» ,**ribod Ye- 
dharmd, etc. ; I lie inscriptum prof»er ih nn tho four other aurtnees. 
It is written ill tluto l()n ;4 hues, extmidiiig from one end of the 
pedestal to tluMit Ion-. The ininitMif the reii^iiing king is written 
ill a fourlli lino hel »v\ the iiHoiiption Tho language is ISanskrit 
verso, with hic^h ^oaiiding motiiphoi*'*, nnd is written in the lOih 
cemury Nagari characler. Tho loKcis are clearly and boldly 
written. 

Tho inscription is not d.ilod, hut it simply states that it was 
incised in tin* ivign of Gopaladc\a. Now, there wtu’o at least three 
kings of this name in tlio l\ila dynasty (sec Kp. Ind , Vol. viii, 
App. I, pp. 17-18). Jt is eovy difhcult to determine to which of 
the three Gopaiade\us ilie iii&ciiptioii beloiii's. This and the 
inscription No 111, the Nalanda image inscription, have been attri- 
buted to Gopaladeva I, tlie founder of tho Pala dynasty, both by 
Cunningham and Prof Kielliorn (see A.S R Vol. i, p. 36 ; Vol. iii, 
p. 120 ; Mahabodhi, p. 63, and pi. xxviii, 2. Ep. liid., Vol. v, 
App. i, p 85; and Vol. viii, App. i, p. 17). But from the follow- 
ing comparison of the palteography ol these two inscriptions 
attributed to (iupaladov'a I, with that of the inscription No. J 
belonging to the 26th year of the reign of Dharmapala, the son and 
successor of Oopala I, we are led to believe that the Qopaladeva 
of these two inscriptioii*>> must be later than Dharmap&la and not 
his predecessor : — 

(1) Palatal S'a occurs six times in the same form in ihoBodh 
Gaya pedestal inscription. Tho same letter occurs sev^en times 
in the Nalandft image inscription and is identical with S^a in tho 
Bodh Gaya inscription. In tho inscription of Dlmrmapftla the 
letter occurs .seven times, five times in the Gupta form nnd twice 
only in the later form, resembling the form in tho inscriptions of 
Gopala. Here then there is tho probability of five to two in 
favour of Gopala being later than Dharmapala. 

(2) Tho letter Ja occurs ten times in the Bodh-Gaya inscrip- 
tion and thrice in the NalandA inscription, the only difference 
between the two types being that the lower-most horizontal line 
turns into a short curve in the Bodh Gaya inscription ; while in 
N&landa inscription the curvature exists, but it is nol so sharp ; it is 
lather wavy. 'I'he letter occurs thrice in the inscription of Dnarma- 
pftla, year 26, of which the first in the first line is typical. The 
second in the fourth line is decidedly of a later ty|ie. The third Ja in 
the seventh line is exactly like the first one. But tho abrasions in the 
stone make the end of the second and third horizontal line look like 
curved hooks. The differentia between tho two forms are ’-““(I) 
the first horizontal line of the Gupta Ja which gittdually becomes 
the 8er<ff (mafcrft) of the Ja of the nailheaded t\ pe is parallel, 
both in the Gupta and early nailheaded typo to the otlier two 
horizontal lines. The Ja in the inscription of Dharmapftlai year 26, 
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18 exactly like that of the early nailheaded type. Farther proppress 
RhowB the gradual curvature of the other two horizontal lines, 
which gradually assume the Bengali form to bo found in thd^n* 
scriptions of the 10th and llth centuries its well as in those 
Gop&Iadeva. 

(3) The peculiarity of the Ja of the inscription of Dharma 
p&Ia, yenr 26, neems to be that the second horizontal line is 
strictly parallel to the mdtrd, thus differing fiom the Ja in the 
Lakkhama^cji^l Prn^asti in which the line shows a marked incli* 
nation downwaids.^ Bnhler, Ep. Ind., 1, 10. 

This Pala Ja throws a shred of doubt on Biihler’s remark in his 
Indian Palaeography, page 54. 12, where he Rays: — “Tlie central 
bar of Ja is first made to slant downwards (plate iv, 14, xxi-xxiii, 
etc.), and then changed into a vertical (v, 17, xiii, etc. ; vi, 22, xii, 
etc.). At the same time, the upper bar becomes the top-stroke of 
the letter, and the lowest is gradually converted into a double 
curve.” 

The examination of these test letters shows that the difference 
in time between Bodh Gaya and Nalanda inscriptions of Gop&la 
and the inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala is considerable. 

At the same time the affinity of the characters of Bodh Gaya 
and Nalanda inRcriptions of Gopala with those of the Badal pillar 
inscription of Narayauapala (Ep. Ind. ii, p. 160) is remarkable. 
If we take the test letters Ja and S^a into consideration, wo find that 
the inscriptions of Gopala must bo referred very close to the reign 
of NarayaiS^Hp&la. The palatal S'a appears in the Badal pillar in- 
scription in two distinct forms. One of them is the form which 
occurs universally in the Bodh Gaya and Nalanda inscriptions of 
Gopala, viz,^ Sa, in S'andilya. The other form is peculiar and 
resembles to somo extent Biihler, Indian Pnlfcography, plate v, 39, 
ii. This form of S'a is only explicable as a provincial peculiarity. 
The other test letter Ja is throughout identical in form and with 
that in the inscriptions of Gopala. N«)w wo know from other Pala 
inscriptions that the second Gopala was the grandson of Nar&- 
ya^apala, and probability is very strong in favour of the identifica- 
tion of Gopala of Bodh Gaya and Nalanda inscriptions with 
Gop&la II. 

The object of the inscription is to record the consecration of 
an image of Buddha by one ffakrasena, who was known as 
Dharmabhlma and who calls himself Sindhudbbava. M. M. Hara- 
prasad Shastri has shown me a passage in the Ramnpala-carita, 
where the Pala kings are described as the descendants of 
Samudra, and he is of opinion that S^akrasena, who calls himself 
Sindhfidbhava, might have been related to the Pftlas. Sindhud- 
bhava may be taken in its ordinary sense to mean a person boi-n in 
Sindhu-deila. Of. the expression Sindfidde^a yinirgata which is 
evidently a mistake for Bindhu-de^avinirgata in the inscriptions 
Nos. V and vi. 

1 Bflhler auigtis an earlier date to the Lakkhama^^l Prafiaati than that 
done by Kielhorn to this inaoription of the 26th year of Dharmapala. 
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TrfUtst ripi. 

^ IWT ir: I 

i W <l it nT i ^nwT*fiTflN-^f»-wrNN- 

2. I »!» r v 

wffr: I 

8. *T iffl 'T Hf«rn: ^fu^rt I 

(W)r ^Tfr«T nfimTg%: («) m 

ijflW^ftr-xiTa^i^s Dtr*n% « 

4 . ^ 

Translation. 

May tlie Jina be lor your welfare ; who makiiij' friendliness 
his armour and wielding the bright swoid of mercy put down 
the heavy uproar of the army of Ktindavpa, w-hii!!! was like that of 
the ocean at the end of a kalpa, whoso body was more radiant than 
the lire at the end of a kalpa, and whose brows were frowning with 
anger. Who was like unto tlie autumnal moon on account of the 
mMSH of his fame, whose mind was a bee to tho lotus feet of the folly 
awakened one, who was known in the world as Dhftimabhima, and 
whose mind >vaH not a little moistened with kindness, by that 
S'akrasena tiiis image of the saint was dedicated in hopes of the 
unsurpassed knowledge for the mitigation of the suffering of the 
W'orld. In the reign of the illustrious Gopaladeva. 

No. III. — NalandH viscription of the first year of OopHladeva : — 

The inscription was found by Sir A. ConningliRm in 1862 at 
Nftlanda (present Bai'sgaon), and a drawing of it was published 
by him in his Suiwey Report, Vol. J, pi. xiii, 1. It was afterwards 
transcribed and translated by hitii in his report, Vol. iii, page 120. 
I give a transcript and facsimile of it for the convenience of com- 
paring the palaeography with the two preceding ones. The last 
three words were not read by Cunningham. The last word which 
was read by M. M. Harapras&d ShSstri as Buvarna Vrihi Sakta 
refers probably to the custom of covering images with gold leaves. 
Babu Rakbal Das Banerjee says that even up to this time 
pilgrims from tb far east cover images at Bodh Qayft with gold 
leares. 

Transcript. 
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Translation. 

In the year 1, the eighth day of the bright fortnight of Alvina, 
while the paramount sovereign, the king of kings, the great lord 
Gopala was king, at Nalanda the Goddess Vagi^vari was tinged 
with gold streaks. 

No. IV. — Nolands Inscription of the Wth year of the reign of 
Mahipdtadeva : — 

“ The inscn 2 )tion was discovered by Captain Marshall early in 
1864, when excavating the great temple of Biladitya, at Nalanda, 
at the foot of one of the jambs of tlm inner gateway. It was 
afterwards rediscovered by Mr. Broadley. Sir A. Cunningham 
has given the following de 8 cri 2 >tion of the inscription in his report, 
V'ol. iii, page 123 .... consists of 10 short lines beginning with 

1 — S'ri Man Mahipala J)e 

2- — Va rajye samA'al. 11.” 

1 edit the iuHcription from the original which is now in the 
Museum gallery. 

The inscription is on n portion of the door-jamb 27"*5 x 5'', of 
which the inscription proper occupies only a space 9"x5'\ The 
character is the 11th century Nagari, and the language is Sanskrit. 
There are altogether 12 short lines and not 10 as Sir A. Cun- 
ningham has described. The letters are largo and clearly written 
The maximum number of letters in a line is 11. 

The object of the iuscrijition is to record the placing of the 
door- jamb on which it has been incised, when the restoration 
of the place after a contlagi ation was completed. Baladitya, 
the donor, on 11s himself a lay-disciple and a follower of the 
Mahayana or great vehicle. He was originally an inhabitant of 
Kosambi, and afterwards settled at Tailadhaka or Tela^hi (for 
which see A.S.R. Vol. xi, page 164, and Vol. viii, 34). The 
word Jyavii^a in this insciiption is a peculiar one. M. M 
Haraprasad Shastri says the word Jyavifia is probably equiv a en 
to the modern Nepalese word Jaisi which means a mixed cast 
formed by the union of Brahman and K^atriya. 

The inscription is dated in the 11th year of the reign of 
Mahipala-deva, and there is no other particular. There were at 
least two kings of the Pala dynasty who bore this name, of the first 
of whom there is the date 1026 A.D. (see Ep, Ind. Vol. viii, 
App. i, p. 18), and paleeographical evidence is in favour of assign- 
ing this inscription to his reign. 

Transcript. 

1 . ^ % 

2 . ^ 

8 . 
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■k ar% wrr 

6. »n(*T)TTVT»r vflTr«r: m 

6. 

7. wnM 

8. f^P-rwftT^ 

9. : ^Tlfrai 

10. I 1(40 «T 

1 1 . f «4 W CT^ 

12. gwr Twiarruv fn ii 


Tfamlattoii. 

The lltli yoai of tlio leigii of tho foituDato King Mahlpala* 
<le\u. This is th(* pi( iih gift of Balaiiitya, the son of Ourudiitta 
and grandson of Haiadatta, a follower of tho greater vehicle, tl»o 
beat of the lay-disciplcs, an inhabitant of Teladhaka, and an emi- 
grant from Kosanibi, when the place was restored after a con- 
flagration. Whatever iii< ril , . . 

Nos V and VL — hib'cri^fton of the semnd ifoar of Surapdla^ 
deva : — 

These two inscriptions which are identical, were discovered 
by me while preparing a catalogue of additions in tho Archroo- 
logical gallery of the Indian Museum, in May Inst, on the pedestals 
of two sculptures, numbered 3763 and 37t54, representing two 
different scenes in the life of Buddha. No. 3763 represents Buddha 
attended by Indra and Brahma, and 3764 Buddha mooting tho 
elephant. No history can bo had of these two pieces of sculpture, 
except that they are from Behar and have been lying in the 
Museum gallery since September 1891. 

Each of the podontals on which tho inscriptions are written 
measure 18" x 4". Though the inscriptions are the same, yet they 
are differently written on account of the ornaments on tho 
pedestal. The languageis incorrect Sanskrit prose, and is written 
m the eastern variety of Nagari character of tho 12th century. 

The object of the inscriptions is to i-eoord the consecration of 
these images of Buddha by one Uddap^O' Cuda, who was originally 
an inhabitant of SindhudeSa, in a caitya which he himself caused 
to be constructed. The ceremony of consecration was conducted 
by the elder Purpadfisa, who wa.s the oldest man in the Pa<}ikra- 
mapa Vihara. 

The inscription is dated in the second year of the reign of 
Surapoladova, the eleventh day of the dark fortnight of 
According to Professor Kielhom, Surapftla was the brother of 
l^bip&la II. and Bamapala,and was the successor of the former and 
predecessor of the latter. 
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ProfcsRQr Kielliom in his list of the inscriptions of Northern 
India does not mention any inscription of this kirn;. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham in his Survey report, Vol. xi, page 178, writes of this 
kintf “ that he was not only different from Vigruhapila, hut also 
I'eigned not less than 13 years.*’ But he docs not mention any 
inscription of this king. 

Transcript. 

1. ^ »TTTC(T)«rTfWPTT("r) 

2. fTO»rr(WT)^ ^ hto 

8. i[T ftrnr 

^ H^mr »nhT 

( ' ) »naTft?!?C(^) ^T«lTV «WT ‘ ) 


Translation, 

In the second year of the reign of Maharajadhiraja S^urapftla, 
the 1 1th day of the dark fortnight of A^adhn. In this } ear, month 
and day fortunate Udda^d^ Cuda had the stone image of the Lord 
placed in a caitya which he himself caused to be made, by the 
elder Furi^dasa who was in the Vihara there, who was the oldest 
person in the Pdd^hrama^a Vlhaia, and who was pOBsessed of a 
pure sight. Whatever merit .... 

No, VIL — Bihar inscription of the reign of the second year of 
Bdmapdla-deva : — 

This inscription, like the preceding two, was discovered in the 
Museum gallery on the pedestal of an erect figure of Tarft. No 
history of this inscription can be had, except that it came 
Behar in October, 1891. 8ir A. Cunningham in his report, Vol. iii, 
published a note on this inscription from Mr. Broadely, in which 
the date only was given. 

The pedestal on which the inscription is incised measures 
24" X 2". It is in two lines with a break in the middle, the 
surface of the stone being peeled off. The language is incorrect 
Sanskrit written in an eastern variety of N&gaii character. 

The object of tlie insci iption is to record the dedication of the 
statue, on whose pedestal it is incised, by one Bha^ta Icchara, pro- 
bably incorrectly for I^vara, tlie son of Bhatta Nfibba. Its iropjor- 
tanoe lies in its date, which is given as the second year of the reif^ 
of Bftmap&ladeva, the 28th of VaU&kha. No inscription of this 
king occurs in Kielhom's list of Northern inscriptions. 
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Transolipt 

1. ^«fhr « Hjwnrt^erHf 

W mffi 

2. fq?i ^ -— — — — 

<fk T N «Tpy ^ fina[ ^ tsini NTTfier irfOT f* i 

Tran^'Iation. 

The pious |;iftof tiu* be^^L oi lay-dmciplo Bliatta livarii, son of 
Bha^a Nttbha, who was a f ill(>wor of the greater vehicle. What- 
ever merit . . . In the socoiKi year of the leigu of llamapala, 

28th of VuUakha. Carved by Mahabita, the son of Seta. 

P,8 . — In Cunningham’s Report of the Archroologiral Survey, 
Vol. i, pi. xiii, No. 1, the following letters appear to be quite 
different from their originals : — 

1. 1. a in ^vina. 
na in ,, 

Ja in Mabaraj^hiraja. 

1. 2. in Bhat^rika. 
va in SuvHi’^a. 
kta in Sakta. 

In Cunningham’s Mah&bodhi, pi. xxvii, No. 2, the fourth word 
looka like Sphuradukukakan^^ while in reality it is Sphuradu* 
rukaruna. This difference is remarkuble as the reproduction seems 
to have been mechanical. — N. M. C. 




17 * Notes on Indian Mathematics. No. 2 . — Aryabha^. 

liy (• l{ K [f h'<lut‘‘ti Simla. 


I 

In works ou Imlian -»str<nu)iJiy roferonces to the famous 
Aryabhata abound, and, from the time of Varaha Mihira to the 
present day, we hud n'imer?«as quotations from him. Unfortunate- 
ly, a great many of these (flotations are soooud liand ; for it ap- 
jiears that the original orks were practically lost for centuries. 
At tlio beginning of the eleventh century Albiruni wrote {India 
I., .370) ; “ I have not oeen able to find anything of the books 
of Arybhata. All T know of him I know through the quotations 
from him given by Brahnisgupta * ; and, at the beginning of ihu 
nineteenth century, wc are told by Colebrooke {Algebra, etc., p. v) 
that “a long and diligent research in various parts of India failed 
of recovering the Algebraic and other works of Aryabha^.’* 
Also that the original works of Aryabhata were either not avail- 
able, or existed only in a much mutilated condition in the fourteenth 
century, is indicated in tlie following passage from the Maha 
Aryasiddhanta ; “That (knowledge) from the Siddhaiita, pro- 
pounded by Aryabhata, which was destroyed, in recensions, by 
long time, I have in my own language thus specified.** (Uhfiu 
D»j>. Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1864, 392.) 

Albiruni (1., 386), quoting Brahmagupta, tells us that 
Aryabha^ was the author of two books, one of which is called 
Dn^ayitikn, the other uirySLitasata. The former title means a work 
of ten Aryas or strophes ; about tue latter there has been some 
dispute. Lassen and Colebrooke interpreted it as meaning * eight 
hundred couplets,’ but Dr. Bhau Daji pointed out that the correct 
meaning is ‘ a treatise_of 108 couplets.’ Iii the time of Cole- 
brookeand Lassen t\\e Aryaita^ata had not been rediscovered. Bhdn 
DSjl was able to procure three copies of the DaSagitika and of the 
iryHstaiata, and in each case the former consisted of thirteen and 
the latter of 108 couplets. Kern’s edition is of precisely the same 
length, while my copy contains 15 plus 108 couplets. 

Aryabhata’s works consist of four parts ; (i) The QUikH^, 
which properly consists of ten couplets and contains astronomical 
tables ; (n) the Oanita consisting of 33 couplets. This is the 
mathematical section proper, a translation of which is given below ; 
(ut) The Knlakriyli, which deals with the measure of time ; and 
(tv) the Cfola, or Sphere. The last three sections make up the 
irys^talata, or work of 108 couplets, while the first part is known 
as the BaiagitikH. 
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Other works have been attributed to Aryabhata, but the 
above mentioned are probably all now known that can be justly 
called hifl. Fiom Albirutii (I., 156) we learn that the contents 
of the book Karana-khanda-Jch tidy aka represent the doctrines of 
Aryabhata, and tliat Biahma^upta wrote a commentary thereon. 

In 1874 Kern published the Aryahhapiya consistii^ of the 
DaSilgitikd and tlie Arya^taiata^ together witli a long comment by 
Paramdi9vara. Rodet {Joui-^ial Asiatique, 1879) gave a translation 
of the mathematical section of Aryabhata's wM>rk with very 
interesting and valuable notes, and Thibaut {Indo-arische Phtlologie, 
III, 9) in 1899 summed up all that there whs then known on the 
subject. Other valuable information will be found in Kern’s 
introduction to the Brhat Sanhitd (p. 54/.), in 'I'hibaut’s edition of 
the Panchastddhdntikdf and in Bhau Daji’s notes. We need hardly 
mention Colebrooke and others who knew of Aryubhata only from 
quotations in other works, and whose statements have all to be 
reviewed in the light of later research.* 

Rodet’s contribution is particularly valuable, nlthough he 
was occasionally misled by the commentatoi's and so enme to 
en’oneous conclusions. Ho was inrlined to exaggerate the 
mathematical powers of the Hindus of that aire, and to 
credit them with discoveries that dm not justly be attiibufed to 
them. For example, he supposed that the modern (place-value) 
system of arithmetical notation was their invention. He appears 
to have believed that Aryabhata owed at least some ox his 
mathematics to a Greek source, although he explicitly defers the 
consideration of this troublesome question. 

Dr. Thibaut, the highest authority on Indian astronomy, has 
recently restated his views on Aryabhata as follows : “ About 
twenty or thirty years ago Aryabhata was generally spoken of, 
by modem writers on Indian astronomy, as the earliest * scienti- 
fic’ Indian, astronomer. . . . But since that time our ideas as to the 
history of Indian astromony have been considerably expanded and 
cleared, mainly by the publication of that work — a work indeed 
of fundamental importance in this depnitment of enquiry — in 
which Varaha Mihirn, writing in the sixth century, gives a sum- 
mary account of the five most important astronomical Siddhantas^ 
the doctrines of which were in his time current in India. . . . 
Aiyabhata may have been the first, or one of the first, to expound 
the principles of that system in a highly condensed and technical 
form, and he may have improved the geneial theory in details; 
but the main body of doctrine existed before him :^he did not 
create it, but merely recast it in a different form. It is with 
regal d to this indubitable fact that the editors of the Pancha- 
siddhantika remarked that originality of doctrine cannot, on the 
whole, be claimed for Aryabhata. That he was original, at least 
ns far as India is concerned, in maintaining the daily rotation of 
the earth on its axis, nobody of course has ever denied. The 
same view had, indeed, been previously held by certain Greek 


1 A fuller list of authorities is given in the bibliography annexed. 
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uBtronomers ; bnt there js no evidence • for Aryabhata having 
been acquainted witli those viewM: nor, indeed, is this generally 
likely. And even if the idea had lirst been suggested to Arya- 
l)hata by those Greek m»us, \yo should have to give him 

credit for ‘ oritrniiility, * in thescMise that lie had the insigfit and 
courage to inaintiuii a view, whieh uppeais utterly paradoxical to 
the \’Tilgar and had been rejiotod by the best known, and on tho 
whole most eoinptlent, astionoiners of the west. That the view 
of the onrthVM rot,ition did n< tare better in India also is well 
known, the rnosi taneets asti onoru»rs mib.secpient to Aryabhata 
refer to it onl^ to itjee^ it; and A r> abhata’s originality in this 
one point lunice stands out al‘ t lie brighter.’ ( Indian Thou qhf, 
1907,215.) 

Bhaii Dajl reproduct-s iu‘iirU all tlte passages in tbo Arya- 
bhata Sutra that have been ^ontmvfrted by Brahmagupta. These 
are all a.strononiical as are, strangely enough, ail those quoted by 
Albiruni. The tirst piirel} tnatliematical quotation wo tied is by 
C! aturvSda-PnthudH^*a Swami who, in his comment on Brahma- 
gupta, says . ‘‘What termed by us ‘diameter le.sB arrow,’ 
IS by Aryabhata denominated the greater arrow.’* He then quotes 
direct from the Ganita \ .>>ee below § 17), and this is possibly the 
earliest direct leferenco to it known. According to Colobrooke 
CliaturvSda was anterior tn Bbaskara, being more than once quoted 
by him. Mbit uni (I, 1,58) also mentions a Prithudaka-svarain 
as an astrologer whom Saebau (11., 308/0 identi6f‘s with the com- 
mentator of the Brahma Siddhunta. Suryad&sa (1541 AD.), a 
commentator of Bbaskara, also speaks of Aryabhata, together 
with “ tl»e son of Jishnu ” (i.v. Brahmagupta) and CliaturvSda as 
‘ ancient niatbematic-ians ” (V^y. G/iw., 128). Brahmagupta no- 
where in his matliematical sections mentions Aryabhata, although 
Ins subject-matter is, in many cases, identical with tliat of tlio 
Oaniia. Neitiior dors Bbaskara refer to Aryabhata anywhere in 
his matliematieal works, alihough (Jolebrooke says (p. iv) : “ He 
repeatedly advei ts to preceding writei s and refers to them in 
general terms, where his commentators understand him to allude 
to Aryabhatta, to Brahmagupta, etc.” 

11 . 

That the Aryabhata we aro dealing with was horn about 476 
A.U. is now generally accepted as a fact {Journ. Roy. Asiatic 8oc,j 
1864, 392 ; Kern, Brhat Sahhitn, 57 ; Jouni, Asiatique^ 1878) : but 
still there is an element of doubt about it, and tlie wliolo subject is 
complicated by the question of identification. There were at least 
two • astronomers of the name of Aryablia^, prior to Albiruni, who 
clearly distinguishes between them. The younger of these be 
always designates as Aryabha^ of Kusumapura (India, I., 176 ; 


I Plantj of evidence, indireefc thoiifirh it may be, i* given below. 

* The author of the Maha Aryasiddhanta also calls himself Aryabhata, 
but according to Kern (Bfhat Baf^hltOt p, 60) this Wat only a nomme ds gusrrc. 
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246 ; 316 ; 330 ; 336 ; 370). “ This author,” he says, “ is not identi- 
cal with the elder Aryabhata, but he belongs to his followers, for 
he quotes him and follows his exaTMie ” {i., 246). We infer from 
Albiruiii’s remarks that the elder Aryabhata was not of Kusuma- 
pura ; but Weber, Kern andBhau Dajl say distinctly that he was, 
and tlie opening verse of the Ganita indicates its author as belong- 
ing to Kusumapura. 

Aryabhata was an innovator. He attempted to free at least 
one department of knowledge from corrupt beliefs, and, as an al- 
most natural consequence, the orthodox Hindu teachers opposed 
him. We lead {India, I., 376) that Brahmagupta was so intoler- 
ant that he was blind to the truth “from sheer hatred of Arya- 
bhata, whom he abuses excessively . . . Ho is rude enough to com- 
pare Aryabhata to it worm, which, eating the wood, by chance 
describes certain characters in it, without understanding them 
and without intending to draw them. ‘He, however, who knows 
these things thoroughly stands opposed to Aryabhata like the lion 
against gazelles. They are not capable of letting him see their faces.* 
In such offensive terms he attacks Aryabhata and abuses him.** 

The cause of this vilification is Aryabhata*s unorthodoxy as 
is indicated iu other passages. For example, Brahmagupta states 
that Aryabha^’s teaching regarding eclipses was not in accord- 
ance with the Veda and “ the book Snpriti composed by Manu and 
the Sathhifa composed by Garga, the sou of Brahma, ’* and that 
Aryabhata “ stands outside of the generally acknowledged 
dogma and that is not allowed** i^India,!!., 111). “Further,** 
Albiruni wiites (I., 373), “ Brahmagupta says that Aryabhata 
considers the four yuyas as the four equal pai‘ts of catnryuga. 
Thus he differs fiom the doctrine of the book smriti . . .and ho 
who differs from us is an opponent.’* 

Later Hindu opinion was more favourable, at least in inten- 
tion. In the sixteenth century Stiryadeva ascribed the acquire- 
ment of the elements of astronomy by Aryabhata to supernatural 
agencies {Kern, p. xi), and an article in the Indian Beview (1905) 
also suggests divine inspiration : “ Divine favour dawned upon 
)iim ; he was inspired : be gave utterance to a spontaneous outburst 
of astronomical knowledge, clothed in poetical language. . . . 
These facts lead the learned to believe that the ten verses were 
inspired and could not be attributed to human authorship.” 
{^ryabhafa or the Newton of Indian Astronomy). 

Attiibutions to divine sources were common enough iu 
earlier days. Wo are told that the Surya Siddhanta was revealed 
from heaven and communicated to Meya about four million years 
ago, and that our modern system of arithmetical notation was 
communicated to the Hindus by the Creator ; but to meet with 
such interpretations in the twentieth century is rather disconcert- 
ing. 

HI. 


The most interesting personage connected with Aryabhata is 
a certain Pulisa, Albiruni couples their names together on many 
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ocoasiuuH ; ho ofteu, iDcleed. that had wv oiiAy Alhiruni to lely upon 
we fihouhl hardly bo able to clifttiiiguiBli between the two with re- 
gard to their work and teacluiig. Tliuy always appear to 'be in 
agreement, and are bulh abused by iSrahmagupta. “.Aryabhata, 
Pulisa, VaMishfliji, and Lata agivo in this, that wlirn it is noon in 
Yamakoti, it is 'uidnigiit in Uum, beginning of tho day in Lankft, 
and the beginning of the eight ni Siddlinpiira, which is not pos- 
sible, if the world not round ’* i;., 370) “Aryabliata, the elder, 
and Pulisa conipOHu the nianvanf^mt tivnn 72 rufnri/ugafty and, 
“ according to A^'^abhiito tinu Ihilisa, tho kalpa and caiitryuga 
begin with niidiiiglit , c*tv* (i., 370;. Itogarding llrahmagnpta^s 
hatred — “ In this respect Ary.ibhata and Puli ia are the san^o to 
him,” Elites Albiruui (i., 37t>). 

Aryabhat a, tho yonngoi , speaks lughly of tho intelligence of 
Pulisa {India, i., 31Gj, and Albi* um was engaged in translating hia 
works. Unfortunately this translation is not avnibible, but, in the 
Tndin, Alliiruni gives flf'vornl direct (luotations from the Pulisa- 
Sidiihnula For example ( 1 ., 2G(>): — “ Pulisa sa}s in his Siddhdnta: 
‘ Paulisft, th<‘ rn'e'*k, says soinewhei'o that the earth has a globular 
shape. Besides, all achol n*s atrref^ on this head, ns Varahamihira, 
Aryabhata, etc.’ ” He ouoies a list of the orders of numbers which 
is almost identical with tliat given in the Ganita, and particulars 
of a table of sines which arc the same as those given by Arya- 
bhata. In his list of Hnula works on astronomy, Albiruni states 
that tho Pulisa Siddhdnta, composed by Pulisa, was so called from 
Paulisa, the Greek, from the city of Saintra, which he supposes 
to be Alexandria. It has been suggested that this Paulisa is 
the Paulus of Alexandria who, in A.D, 378, wrote an Introduction 
to Astrology, which has come down to us. One is justified from 
tho circumstances in making the supposition, but the identity is 
by no means established. 

According to Weber, Pulisa was a contemporary of Aryabhata 
and the two wore rivals, while Kern places Pulisa a century be- 
fore Aryabhata. It is generally su])posed that they were both 
prior to Varahamihira, but it appears that Pulisa quotes both 
Aryabhata and Varahamihira on one occasion and, if this quota 
tion is to be relied upon, we must conclude that Aryabhata was 
not posterior to Pulisa aud that Varahamihira and Pulisa were 
contemporaries But it is very probable that the latter part of 
the quotation attributed by Albiruni to Pulisa should have more 
probably been put into the mouth of Albiruni himself. If so, the 
traditi<inal order— Pulisa, Aryabhata, Varahamihira — may be ac- 
cepted as correct. 

IV. 

The section of AryabbaWs work that deals with mathematics 
is entitled the Ganita. It cotisists of thirty-three couplets, into 
which is condensed a great deal of matter. At first sight it seems 
to be devoid of order and to be a mere jumble of rales ; but this 
apparent confusion disappears, to a certain extent, on closer ex- 
amination. Starting with the orders of numerals, our author 
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proceeds at once to iiiMolutioii, evolution (3-5), areas and volumes 
(6-9). Next comes an astronomical-mathematical section in 
which he deals with the circle (10-112), shadow problems (13-16), 
eclipse problems (17-18). Then comes a set of propositions deal- 
ing with progressions (19-22), wliich are followed by some algebraic 
identities (23-24). The remaining rules (25-23) may bo classed 
as practical applications. 

1 am inclined to think that Aryabhata intended his mathe- 
matical work to be supplementary to what was ordinarily known 
to Hindu scholars. This hypothesis eliminates many diftic.ulties 
and, in particular, it explains why Aryabhata made the rather 
incongruous selection of matliematical rules given in the Ganita. 
Few of these rules deal with the elements of the subject. He 
evidently takes for granted that his readers are acquainted with 
the easier problems of mathematics and only gives certain more 
difficult. problcniH which were, probably, not found in other Hindu 
works in his time. 

Aryabha^'s selection must have been determined by the works 
that were available. What those works were it is now difficult to 
say, but it is pretty certain that their original source was the later 
Alexandrian school. The conlont and form of the Ganita remind 
one of the works of Heron and of Sextus Julius Afiicanus. Parts 
of it can be traced indirectly to Ptolemy, to Diophantus, to Theon 
and others, and no portion of it deals' with matter that had not 
been pretty fully dealt with by the Alexandrians. While there is 
no evidence which contradicts an ultimate Egyptian * origin, there 
are many points in detail which support this liypothesis. 

Aryabhata’s work is of intei'cst, principnlly because it appears 
to form a connecting link with Alexandiia. Asa mathematical 
treatise it ranks neither with the works of the Greeks nor with those 
of the Muhammadans of the middle ages. In India itself Arvabha^ 
became renowned as an astronomer rather than as a mathemati- 
cian, and the Ganita is seldom directly referred to by Hindu 
writers. Brahmagupta’s work contains very nearly all tlie matter 
given in the Ganita, but. as it is much fuller, we must conclude that 
it was not a more copy. The evidence all points to a common 
origin of the two works, and the identihoation of this common 
origin would not bo difficult if we had it before us. As the case 
at present stands, we cannot come to any very definite conclu- 
sion. Possibly Pulisa was the connecting link. 

A translation of the Ganita together with a commentary is 

given below. ^ ^ 

® The Ganita. 

1. Aryabhata having rendered homage to Brahma, the Earth, 
the Moon, Mercury, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and the constel- 
lations sets forth his knowledge which was well appreciated in the city 
of Knsnmnpura.^ 


A Damascius (oirc A D. 600) tells us how “There came Brahmans down 
to Alexandria to Severus.” (Quoted by T. Kennedy, Journ. Boy. Asiatic Boc., 
1007, p. 966 ) 

2 The translation of the text is printed in italics. 
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Aryablia^ here uses iiftw (Greek Kpovo^) for Satui-j, while 
elsewhere ho uses teftr < / plniv moving) Kusumapuni is iden- 
tified with Patnft. Albinmi rallrt A ryahhal a the younger that 
one from Kusumapurii” hence an element of doubt us to tho 
authorship of the Ganiia is introdiie^d. See note above. 

2. Units, I ihnu<> nuh, tens of thousands^ hundreds 

of thou'iandg, viith' ft ifs of miUioh^, hundreds of millions, thou- 
sands (f million^' In \ su -udi'iiff jdner /v ten times the 

preci dtn<j. 

Albirnni d(‘V(itc(l nineli atte»dion lo the subject of order of 
nurabei.s niul wrote a book on \i i., 174 jj. He quotes the 

Indian names for eighteen orders , IV-#) and notices the consider- 
able differenfCR liotween ihose ’*5 i.ogne and those given by Arya- 
bhata of Kusumapurn, and in the l^ulim-siddhUnta Tb<^ import- 
ant diflerenees, uhich occur after the fifth order, are exhibited in 
tnhh‘ below 


•rder*-, | 

A. 

Gttmfa 

h 

' Ar. f Kt( , 
1 

C. 

ruL Stddh. 

D. 

Albirunt, 

1 

Bhdsfcara. 

10« * 

Eka 

1 

•• 1 


t 

Ekinn 

1 

Eku 

10* ' 

1 

Dasaii 

1 

1 

1 


Dngani 

^ Dnsa 

102 

8ata 

... 

... 

Satam 

Bata 

lOo , 

Sahasra 


Sahasrani 

SahaBrani 

Sahasra 

10* 1 

1 

Aynla 

Ay 11 tain 

1 

Ayntam 

Ayuta 

1 Ayuta 

106 

Niyuta i 

N iyutani 

1 

Xiyiitani 

Laksha 

Laksha 

10« 

1 

Pray 11 ta 

i 

P ray u tarn 

1 

Pray 111 am i 

Pi a> utam 

Prnyuta 

101 

Koti 

1 

1 Koti padfTia | 

Koti 

Koti 

Koti 

10« 

1 ' 

Arbuda 

Parapadma 1 

Ar^^ldam 

Nyarbuda 

Arbnda 

109 

Vrinda ? 

1 1 

1 "• 1 

Khai va 

Pndina 

Padma 

1010 



... 



Kharvn, 

Ac., to 

ion 

Kharva, 
Ao., to 

ion 


The term vriuda was probably not the name of a definite order, 
but simply meant a great number. If this is true, the Qanita list 
is identical with that of the Pulisa-siddhOnta* In the older lists 
with the fifth order, a new nomenclature commences, and, according 
to E^det, ** Les Orecs seals au monde ont fait de la myriade 
]*uuit4 nnm^rique de second ordre." 

In the Gitikd a pecoliai' notation in used, which does not 
occur in the Oanita. This notatiou is best exemplified by quoting 
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the tenth couplet of the Gitika in which a table of differences of 
sines is given: — 

<lf« 1(0% 

«Brf« fm 'm ^rrr ii 

225, 224, 222, 219, 215, 210, 205, 199, 191, 183, 174, 164, 154, 
143, 131, 119, 106, 93, 79, 65, 51, 37, 22, 7, are the half-chords iu 
minutes. 

Other examples given in the OUikn are as follo\vs : — 
^=4,320,000. ■qiin i rtltf i y ft = 57,753.336. 

1,582,237,500; etc. 

These examples give ns the key to the notation which may be 
exhibited thus : — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

siff Hi an nnT 

17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 .‘50 40 

^ a tv w n T 

50 60 70 80 90 100 

f« 9 f fv fir 

100 10,000 1,000,000, etc., 200 300 400, etc. 

Usually the texts give a verse explaining this notation, but 
this explanatory verse is not Aryabhata’s. 

In the Qanitci there is no kind of notation used strictly speak- 
ing. The only place where it could possibly occur is in the formula 
that gives the value for tt (§ 10). 

No measures of any kind aro referred to in the OanitOf but in 
the QitikU it is stated that 1 ^^ana = 8,000 nfi i^^rusha), and that 
1 nri=k4i kasta^96 aiigula. This table exhibits a remarkable 
similarity with the change ratios used by the Greeks, and if the 
length of the yojana is as given by Fleet {Journ. Boy Asiatic 8oc„ 
1907, p. 656), 9*66 miles, there is a still more remarkable similarity 
between the actual lengths used by Aryabhata and the Greeks. 
These close relationships are shown in the following tables 



Ahgula. 

Hasta. 

Purasha. 

Approximate length in 
Y6jnna. English xneasares. 

Angala 

1 

...1 

... 

*76 inohes. 

Hasta 

24 

i 

... 

18*00 

Parasha 

96 

4 

1 

72-00 

YGjana 

8,072,000 

82,000 

8,000 

1 9*66 miles. 
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Daktulog ... 

Pexus 

Orguia 


Notes on Indian Mathematics. 


I)aktu ](>»>. 

P<'1£118 

Orguia. 

Approximate length 
English measures. 

1 


'75 inohes. 

24 

1 

• •• 

1800 „ 

WO 

•1 

1 

72-00 .. 


Tbe appi'oTiimatc louglhs ui the firet table are calculated from 
the length of the ydjana cu by Dr. Fleet, and in the second are 
taken from Dr. SinuhV CI iyrtUMil Dictionary. Other Hind u tables 
do not a^roe so r loscly ^sifli /ryabliato 


.‘b A sqaa^'e t n Jiynrt huii nj ail the four sides equal and its 
area is the •product of ttio namhrr^f. 

The product of three cqutil }inuiher8 is a cube and it also has 
twelve p(lge<. 

Eaclid, in his Rovontli book, gives the follo^ving definitions: — 

“Two numbers multiplied together produce another which 
is called a plain number, while the numbers which were multi- 
plied together are called side.s.” 

“ Three numbers multijdied together produce another which 
is called a solid number while the luinibers which were multiplied 
together are called sides ** (1 1., 187 Heiberg et Menge.) 

4. Square having been subtracted from square always the non- 
square must be divided by double the squan rock The quotient in a 
place set apart is the root. 

To this and the following rule, Rodet attached undue im- 
portance. He wa.s led to think that the rule implies a knowledge 
of our modern system of arithmetical notation ; but he was led to 
this conclusion by tlie commentators of the Lildvati^ and by 
the practice followed by Hindu mathematicians in the fifteenth 
century. • The rule, as it stands, is perfectly general and applies to 
all notations. Tlioon, of Alexandiiu, gave a similar rule admirably 
expi*essed, which applied to the sexagesimal notation \ but the 
Gfroeks used sexagesimal fmetions generally in astronomical prob- 
lems only and were able to obtain in ordinary fractional notation 
very accurate results in the extraction of square roots. 

Brahmagupta does not give this rule at all, although he gives 
the next one, relating to cube-roots, word for word. It may be 
noticed also that Bhaskara does not usually employ tbe general 
rale. His examples are as follows: First Square 9; 14; 297; 
10005. Answers— 81; 196; 88209; 100100035.’* Then. “Find 
the square roots of 4 ; 9 ; 81 ; 196 ; 88209 ; 100100025. Answers : 
The I'oots are 2 ; 3; 9; 14; 297; 10005.’* {Lildvati, ii., 20-21.) 

To the present day those Hindus, who are taught on purely 
indigenous lines, learn tables of squares to a prodigfious extent. 
These enormous tables are a relic of the times when the modern 
‘ place- value* notation was unknown. (See Joum, Asiatic 8oc. 
Bengal, 1907, p. 495.) 


i Bodet appeared to modify bis views afterwards. He asks (Joum, Asia 
tique, 1880) t “ Aryabhata effeotaait*il encore ses oalonls but Vabaqne P 
The answer is * No.* Tbe Hindus did not generally nse tbe abacus wbioh 
was and is almost unknown to them except as a recent foreign introdnolion. 
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5. Multiply the square of the ‘toot of the cubic quantity by threes 
iind divide the second non-mhic part by the product. Multiply the 
square of this by three times the preceding and subtract the product 
from the first non-cuhic. Then the cube is to be subtracted from the 
cube. 

Like the preceding rule this is perfectly general (i.e., algeb- 
mical) and applies to all arithmetical notations. Brahmagupta 
gives the rule as follows : — “ The divisor for the second non-oubic 
is thrice the square of the cube root. The square of the quotient, 
multiplied by three and the preceding, must be subtracted from the 
next ; and the cube from cubic; the root.” (Colebrooke, p. 280.) 

Neither Aryabha^ nor Brahmagupta gives examples ; while 
those given by Bhaskara are similar to those ho gives for square 
roots. 

6. The area produced by a trilateral is the product of the per-’ 
pendicular that bisects the base and half the base. 

The half of the p7'oducl of this by the height is the solid with 
sicc edges. 

The first part gives the area of an isosceles triangle, not as 
Rodet states, of the general ti iaugle. The second part gives in- 
accurate rule for finding the volume of a triantrular pyramid. 
Rodet says ; “ J*ai longtoinps h^site a admettre la bonne conser- 

vation du texte en cet eiidi*oit; mais Ic vers est pai-faitement r6- 
gulier, et on ne saurait , sans lo rendre boiteux, substituer le tiers 
a la moitio du produit. . . II faut done accepter comme autben- 
tique I’eiionc^ de notre auteur, et y voir uue preiive, conserves 
fidelement a travers les ages, de son ignorance en geometrie de 
I'espace, ignorance dont nous aurons uiie preuve nouvelle dans un 
instant, a propos du volume de la spbi^re. Et alors, le maintien 
de ces fautes grossieies, qui eussent pu etre corrigees, ou tout au 
moins relevees, par les commentateurs disciples de Bhaskara, nous 
est un garaut tres precieux de la servility avec laquelle les copistes 
nous ont transmis intact le texte primitif d’Aryabbata.*’ (p. 20.) 

Brahmagupta does not give a rule for the volume of a pyramid, 
and Bhaskara gives it only as a sort of rider {LiL^ 221). 

Aryabhata again gives a wrong formula in the case of the 
volume of a sphere, while Brahmagupta and Bhaskara both give 
the same inaccurate formula for the volume of a cone. (Br. Vll.j 
50; 223.) 

It is hardly necessary to state that the correct rules for these 
cases were known to the Greeks, although it may be pointed out 
that Heron falls into error in finding the volume of a truncated 
pyramid. 

M. bin Musa gives the correct formula for the volume of a 
pyramid. He could not very well have copied it from the Hindus. 

7. (a) Half the circjanference multiplied by the radius gives 
the surface of the circle, 

ijb) This last midtipUed by its own root is the exact votume of 
the sphere. 
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(a) The first rult* was, of oourse, well known to tl o Greeks : 
Heron j^ives it in this form Au attempt to find, by practical 
meaner a circle equal in in a ^iion square is exhibited in the 
Snlrasufraa (Thibaut in Jtunn, Asiatic Soc. Bengaly 1875, 253). 

BralirMii^iipta’s rule »H “ Tl»e 8quai*o of the dismetor multi- 
plied by ihme is the pructicjil ar«*a ; tlic square roo( extracted from 
ten times the snnu' i.«. tin* real value.” ( XII., 40.) 

M. ibn Mils i says “ Tlie area r>f any circle will bo found by 
multiplying tin* t irciimfoiem by hitlf the diameter; since in ovoiy 
polygon of equal ‘ ules and angles, such as triangles, quadrangles, 
pentagouh and so <in, the men is found by inuliiplying hah' the 
circumference by half the diameter ol the middle circle that can be 
drawn through it ” (Ro 9 * n, 7 ‘2.' 

(h) The formula I'or tl *s.olunie of a spljore is not even 
approximately cfirrect. It may be expressed thus • — Volume = 

Tins would gi’ .. 7r = lt>/.h Strangely enough Ahmes 
gave the value 7r = (l(» 9)* Suj>])orc Ahmes* value to bo coweet, 
then the area <»f a eirch would hi* ^G/9)*r‘'* wliich, multiplied by 
(4/3) r would give the volume of the 8))here. It looks ns though 
J r had, by mistake, been taken as the root of ( V‘>* / 

Rodot writes* ”La formule qu’il doiine pour lo volume de la 
sphere R®v^ n’est niAnic pas une a|)prox*niation numeriquo 
. . Mais elle a, pour Thistoire des mnthematiques, d’autnnt plus 
de valeur, parce qu’elle nous demoutro qne si Aryabhata avait re 9 u 
uelque enseignment des Grecs, il ignurait nu moins les ti^avaux 
*Archim6de.” 1 do not for a moment think that Aryabhata had 
diiect access to the works of Archimedes, but it is quite possible 
that Aryabhata's incorrect rule was indirectly derived from the 
great mathematician’s formula. 

It is doubtful whether Archimedes was known in Aiyabhata’s 
time even to the ordinal y Alexandri]in mathematicians, lie was 
out of fashion amongst the degeneiates of that age. 

8. Each of the two sides wultiplied hy their distance apart and 
divided hy their snm gives the lines from the point of intersection. 

By multiplying half the sum cf the 'fides hg their distance apart 
the area of the figure is found. 

Let ABOD be any trapezium, having the sides AB and OD 
parallel, then the ti'iangles ABE and (^EI) { E being the point of 
intersection of the diagonals ) 
will be similar and 

AEiEC: : AB: DO 
from which wo get 

AE^AO. ABIiAB^DO) 
u>nd similarly 

= ABKAB-^DG) 
where A^O^ is the perpendi- 
cular to the parallel sides 
through the point of intersection 
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of the diagonals. It appears that the latter case only is here 
intended ; but Brahmagupta gives the more general case also. 
Here is Colebrooke’s translation of Brahmagupta’s rule : “ At 
the intersection of the diagonals* or the junction of a diagonal and 
a perpendicular, tlie upper and lower portions of the diagonal, or 
of the perpendicular and diagonal, are the quotients of those lines 
taken into the corresponding segment of the base and divided by 
the complement of the segments.” (XIL, iv., 25.) Chrishna’s 
example is an isosceles trapezium, and it may be remarked that the 
isosceles trapezium was a favourite figure with Ahmes and that 
Heron devoted nine chapters of his geometry to it: iu the 
S^tdvasutras also we find that the traditional shape for the Vedi at 
the Soma sacrifice is also a trapezimn with equal flanks. 

9. (a) Universally the aiea of a figure is obtained by mtdtiply- 
mg the sides. 

(b) The chord of the sixth pait of the circumference is equal to 
the scmi-diametoi . 

(a) Hodei suggests that this means that the area of a recti- 
lineal figure may be obtained by decomposing it into a succession of 
trapeziums. 

(b) Euclid IV., 15. Heron gives a rule that the sides of a 
polygon inscribed in a circle is equ.al to three diameters dividjed 
by the numb(‘i* of sides. This is, of course, true only in the case 
of the regular hexagon. 

10. Add four to one hundred^ multiply by eight and add again 
sixty^two thousand : the result is the approximate value of the oir^ 
cumference when the diameter is twenty thousand. 

This gives TT = G2832/20000 - 3927/1250 = = 3*1416. 

A groat deal has been made of this statement on account of 
its extreme accuracy, and it has often been said that this accurate 
result was the discovery of the Hindus, if not of Aryabhata him- 
self. But this cannot be true. According to Albiruni ft., 168) 
Pulisa employed the ratio of 1 : Archimedes proved that 

the ratio is less than 3^ and greater than 3f^ ; Ptolemy used the 
value 377/120 ( =3*141 j). Brahmagupta gives the values 3 and 
v/ 10 ; M. ibn Musa not only gives the value 62832/20000, but 
also gives a 8ummai*y of Archimedes’ proof, and it is absolutely cer- 
tain that M. ibn Musa did not copy this from the Hindus* Accord- 
ing to Albiruni (1 , 169) Ya’kub ibn Tarik used BhSskara 

gives 3927/1250. (See Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal^ 1907, p. 500). 

Brahmagupta finds fault with Aryabhata the elder for using 
in one place the value 3393/1080 ( = 3*141 jj, i.e., Ptolemy's value, 
and in another 3393/1050 ( —3*23. . .). No early Hindu mathema^ 
tician quotes Aryabhata as using Ifie value given in the text, lu 
practical applications * where the value of w is required, the Hiudu 

^ Galoulftted from these ipfaotioal applications the value of the ratio 
wonld be : Aryabhata v — 1*7 : ^rahmf^npta ir — 8 ; Bb&skara ir — 8. Bee also 
the 8urya BiddhSnta (Ed. Bargess, E. J., Am. Or. Boo, i., 68) and the Pa/Mha 
Siddhdntiki (Ed. Thibant, iv., ]).and Warren’s Kala Sankalita (p. 92). 
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mathematicians gonerallv fall into eiTor (see § 7 above) Albiruni 
writes (I., 167) : “ TheeleinoijtB of the calculations of the Hindus 
on the circumference cif tlic circle rests on the assumption that it 
is thrice the diameter 


11. If the fonrti pa if a circle be cut by a triangle and 
quadrilateral, the semi^diarnete? is divided into as many half chords 
of arcs as toe choose 


12. (a) irthe first and s< cond be bisected in succession the sine 

of the half chord is obtained . 

ih) Tht' difftrmccs me diminished by snneessirr quotients by 
the first sim . 

Those rules are obsi uroh t xprcsseil and difficult to translate. 
Rode! confessed he did n«t understand the former, and left the 
first part of tlio latter uiitranalated. They 
may he simply a von';l4 attemj>t at the 
enunciation or application of Ptolemy’s 
theorem ; but possiblv something like tlie 
following is meant: Let OP (Pig. 2) be a 
squai'e, then P bisects chc arc BA, Let OQB 
be an equilateral ti iangle, then Q trisects 
the arc AB ; and the angle OPQ = 15\ Now 
if the angles OFB and OQB ara bisected in 
V and Ut then the angle OFT i.s 7}f. B 
This bisected is which is the required Pig, 2. 

angle. 





The theorem of Ptolemy rafeiTed to is : In a (juwlrilatera 
inscribed in a circle, tlie rectangle contained by the diagonals^ is 
equal to the sum of the two rectangles contained by its opposite 
sides. Thus (Fig. 3) ac'\-hds=xy, and in the particular case when 
y bisects B we have c-^- xyfa^ and it was this particular case 
(which was known to Euclid) that provides the rule (126) of 
the text. 

If (Fig. 4) arc/II) = arcDO=y and nvoBA (n-l)y then 
arc BDsany and arc BOas(n+l)y, and we have 

cfcd (n+l)y+c^d (» — l)y {chd ny. chd2y) jchdy 
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and sin (a + 1 )y + sin (n — Ijy • (sin ny, sin 2y )/siny 
from wliich we get 

sill (/i + l)y — sill «y = sin wy — siu (u— l)y — sin wy/siny 

liy substituting the values of sin 2y and siny, when y = 3^°, given 
in the table. 

TIio last formula may lie expressed — 

H = -0«-sin y/siwy, 

which ih the rule given in the text (126). 

J^ryabhata gives the corresponding table of difEeroiices of 
sines in the Glilkn (§ 10). In the Surya SiddhUnia the matter is 
expressed thus (IT. 16): “The eighth part of the minutes of a 
sine is called the first sine; that, increased by the remainder left 
after subtracting from it the quotient arising from dividing it by 
itself, is the second sine. Thus, dividing the tabular sines in suc- 
cession by the first and adding to them, in each case, what is left 
after subtracting the quotients fiom the first, the result is twenty- 
four tabular sines in order as follows”: then follows the table of 
sine.s which corresponds exactly with Aryabhata’s table of differ- 
ences. 

In the Panchasiddlitintika (iv., 3) the following methods are 
given: “In order to find the remaining desired (sines) take 
the double of tlio arc, deduct it from the quarter, diminish the 
radius by the sine of the I'emaiiider, and add to the sqnaie of half 
of that the square of half the sine of double the arc. The square 
root of that sum is the desired sine .... Another method is 
also taught here. Lessen the radius by the sine of three signs 
from which double the required arc has been previously deducted 
and multiply the remainder by sixty ; the result is the square.” 

Those rules may be expressed tlius : — 

4 sin*ya=sin* 2yf (1 — sin (90 — 2y)) 

and 

r* sin*y = r(r — y sin (90 — 2y)). 

As Dr. Thibaut has shown, these methods are not essentially 
ilifferont. Ptolemy proved that 

(chord y)* = 120 (60 — I 120®— (chord 2y)® 

from which the second formula given in the Panchasiddhdntikti is 
obviously derived. 

Using the formula given by Aryabhata and in the Surya 8id» 
dhanfa, we find that only five of the sines ^ following the first can 

1 The term aine is here sot used quite in the modem Bonse. The term 
used by the Hindus was WtM or half-chord, and like Ptolemy’s chord it is not 
a ratio but a length. Strictly r sin chord 2il/2, but the relation used by 
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be obtained by its moaius, and that %vith tbo seveutb sine begins a 
discordaiKJe between tlio table '*ijd the result of calculation by the 
rale which finally amounts to ns niiich us 70 minutes. It follows, 
therefore, that either tl o rul* was used, but com'ctions were 
made by the aid td othci table'', or tho table was ef»|ued whole 
sale. 

In the Pamliasiildhruii k4 ’k given a table that was obviously 
deduced from J*' deiuv ’s J ible of < hf>rdH (.1. Buigess '\vl hkd. Ant 
iHiU, 22h). Pf diMuj’'' tabh iiu r£MNt*d by half degrees and h(' 
divided the radios n.U» Hi\ty ^njunl parts and subdivided it 
sexugesitiuil]} The T’ancfun-iddhUutiktl table is obtain* d by 
simjd;) ilr idmg Pt'den'y’'' choi'ds by two, and hence tlu tei*iii 
/lalf-i/ioid This table IS only foi twenty lour angles at intei vain 
of 3J degrees. Aryabli.ibi and tho conijiilers of the SUrya 
dhnnta express their results in a sort of circular ineaKuro, and to 
obtain them from Ptolemy’s ebords it is Rim])ly noecBsary to 
multiply by 3y2r7 ; tt>r " ooreas Ptolemy made the radius equal 
loGO, tlie Hindus made it eijual t<» i)0‘’x27r. In Ptolemy’s 
measure ,/9U° = chord lK)°/2= 120 12, while in Aryabhatn’^^ measure 
/DO = 00'^ X 2ir ; therefore to change choi d 180° to wo have 
J 20° X U = 90'* X 2jn or t he change ratio C = 3/2ir. 

Ar}abhata has .190°= 3438', therefoie 10 ^ 007 ’*'= 3438' which 
gives TTsr 3*141361 . . . Kodet puis the matter thus • 10800/3*1416 
= 3437*7sa3438 nearly and eoneliidos that tho ratio 3*1416 w'as 
used ; but this is not quite ingenuous. Wo might replace this 
value by Ptolem;y ’s value and flu n >ve should have 10800 x 120/377 
3437*66 = 34<38 nearly and just as forcibly conclude that Ptolemy’s 
value w’as used. Indeed, Ptolemy’s value was most pr(»bably used 
in tho reducing factor, but when the reduction took ]>laoo is not 
easy to determine. Thoio were two stages in tho process first, 
as ill the Paucha'*tdd}iilnttkQ * the chords ot Ptolemy were simply 
halved, and the old measure for tho radius ( = 60°) retained, 
secondly, the new measure for tin radius ( =3438') was intro- 
duced. This new nuasuri^ first ocours in the Pulisa-hiddhnnlay 
for Albiruni writes (i,, 275). ‘‘Our ealculation is based on this, 
that the is 3438' .... The souice of this calculation 

.... is the VuU^a Siddhtfnta, wl ich divides the arc of the quarter 
of a circle into 24 kardajtil. He says* ‘If anybody asks for the 

Aryabhata may be put as ‘ sin A ’•ebonl 24/2 Tho Hindu ‘ aino ’ is a 
projection of the chord. Putting J for tho Bo-cullod Hindu sine a correct 

... . T 4 

relation is J 4 « ■ - ■ ■ 

2 

t This portion (Ch iv ) of tho Panchasiddhfintthd is generally allotted to the 
Pa^tlUa Siddhdnta, but there is an clement of doubt about it. Dr. Thibant saya 
(p.x.) : “ I am more doubtful about the position of rhuptor IV, which, in the 
colophon, is merely counted aa such, without any npecial designation .... 
It is not improbable that here also Vaiahu Mihira auniB up, in his own 
fashion, whatever ho found of value in the correspoiiding chapter of the 
Romaka, PanliSa and Surva Siddhantas. On the other hand, aa the fourth 
chapter follows and precedes chapters devoted to the Pauli&a Siddhanta, it is 
not impossible that its contents are meant to sum up tho teaching of that 
Siddhanta only.” 
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reason of this, ho must know that each of these kardajfit is 1/96 of 
the , circle and equals 225 minutes.’ ” Albiruni, in explaining 
another quotation from Pulisa, again refers to this matter (ii., 74) : 

The last-mentioned two numbers are products of the multipli- 
cation of the ydjanas of the suu and moon by 3438, which is the 
number of minutes in the sinus totusJ' 

The historical order of the development of these tables is 
Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Paulisa, Palisa ; and very probably Arya- 
bhata obtained his results fiom Pulisa. 

The part of the following extract that I have put in italics is 
quite untrue^ otherwise the passage is pertinent to the matter in 
hand : — 

“ The earliest institution of the sines in calculations for the 
chords, which wore employed by the Greeks, is generally attributed 
to the Arab astronomer Albatgenius (al-Battani), who flourished 
in the latter part of the ninth century of our era. It can hardly 
admit of (juostion, however, that the sines had already at that 
time been long employed by the Hindus. And considering the 
derivation of the Arahs front India of their system of notation^ and 
of so many of the elements of their mathematical science, it would 
seem not unlikely that the first hint of this so convenient and 
practical improvement of the metliod of calculation may also have 
come from that country. This cannot ^be assorted, however, with 
much confidence, because the substitution of the sines for the 
chords seems so natural and easy, that it may well have been hit 
upon independently by the Arabs : it is a matter of astonishment, 
as remarked by Delambre, that Ptolemy himself, who cam© so 
near it, should have failed of it. Tf Albatgenius got the sugges- 
tion from India he, at any rate, got no more than tliat. His table 
of sines, much more complete than that of the Hindus, was made 
from Ptolemy’s table of chords by simply halving them. The 
method, too, which in India remained comparatively barren, led 
to valuable developments in the hands of the Arab mathemati- 
cians.” {SUrya SiddhSnta, E. Burgess, p, 200.) 

The accompanying table shows the close connection between 
the chords of Ptolemy, the PancasiddhUntika sines, and the table 
of differences given by Aryabhata. 

13. The circle is ^produced by a rotation ; the triangle and 
rectangle are each determined by their hypotenuse^ the horizontal 
by water and the vertical by the plumb-line. 

This serves as an introduction to a section which deals with 
shadow problems. It is doubtful whether the Hindus used sun- 
dials for telling the time, and it appears that they probably had 
only a theoretical acquaintance with them. Brahmagupta gives 
a crude method for calculating the time of the day from the 
lengtli of shadows, but for any advance in this direction we must 
look to the Muhammadan,?. In India a simple form of clepsydra 
has generally been preferred. (See Panchasiddhanjika xiv., 31/; 
SUrya SiddhUnta xii., 23 ; inddea i., 337, 339 ; Ethnographic Notes 
in India, Thurston, 562 /. ) 
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Column A is taken from the table of differences given in the Oitiha 
quoted above, and is identical with the table given in the Surya Biddhdnti, 
C'olumn B is obtained from Ptolemy’s table of chords by multiplying by 

*47746 Colnmn 0 is obtained from the PauchaBtddhanfikd by 

\ 2 377/ ^ 

multiplying by *4776 ( • — - ^ \ % e., using the value of » attributed 

\ 2x3 1410/ 

to Aryabhata. If Ptolemy’s value had been used in this case ^so, the agree* 
moot with oolnmn B would have been closer. 
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The following extracts will serve as a comment on this rule, 
which is conn(^cte(i with the construction of some form of dial : — 

“ Having, by means of water, levelled a raised surface, on 
which the directions are marked, and having placed on its 
southern side a gnomon of the same measure as the surface, etc.'* 
(Punch.. Siddh. xii., 30.) “ On a stony surface, made water level, or 
upon hard plaster made level, there draw an even circle of a radius 
equal to any required number of the digits of the yriomon .... 
Draw a circumscribing square, by means of lines going out from 
the centre .... The square-root of the sum of the squares of 
the gnomon and shadow is the h 3 "potenuse . . . . *’ (Sur. Siddh. 
iii., 1/.) 

“ The fundamental arx'nngements of all instrunjents depend 
upon sti'ings, water, and bits of earth. By means of them one may 
make, on a level surface, instruments shaped like a tortoise, a man 
and so on.” {Punch, Siddh. xiv., 27. See also Sur. Siddh. xii., 
19-2.S and Warren’s Kala Sankalita^ p. 92.) 

14. Tim squure-raot of the sum of the squares of the length of 
the style and shadow is the radius of its circle. 

This rule occurs, in some form or other, in all the early Hindu 
mathematical works in connection with shadow problems. In 
other works than this the reference to the circle is omitted, but 
the rule canmjt l)e a mere statement of the Pythagorean theorem, 
and I am inedined to believe that it has a definite connection with 
the subject in hand. All the shadow problems given by Arya- 
bhata and Brahmagupta relate to vertical gnomons, but the follow- 
ing passage in the Panchasiddhdntikn shows that the Hindus were 
at least acquainted with the inclined gnomon : “ The observer, 

placing his eve at tlie base of the straight gnomon, is to incline it 
in sucli a way that the fop of the gnomon is in a straight line 
joining the eye and the pole star.” (xii., 31.) 

Now the equinoctial shadow of a vertical gnomon gives the 
latitude of a place, i.c., the tangent of the latitude is equal to the 
shadow divided by the gnomon ; and to mark out the hour angles 
on an ordinary sun-dial, it is necessary to describe two circles, one 
of whicli has its radius equal to the vertical gnomon and the other 
with radius equal to the hypotenuse of the triangle formed by the 
equinoctial shadow and the gnomon. It is this circle whose radius 
is the “ the square-root of the sum of the squares of the length of 
the style and shadow” that is referred to in our text. 

15. Multiply hy the style the distance between the style and the 
height and divide by the difference between the style and the height ; 
the quotient obtained will give the shadow reckoned from the origin 
of the style. 

Brahmagu}>ta gives the same rule thus: “The distance be- 
tween the foot of the light and the bottom of the gnomon, multi- 
plied by the gnomon of given length, and divided by the difference 
between the height of the light and the gnomon is the shadow.** 
(XII., ix., 53.) 
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16. Mnltijdy by the shadow the distance between the ende of the 
shadows and dividn by th difftn^nce : this will give the side. This 
height vmltiplied by the stylf and divided by the shadow gives the 
other side. 

17(a). And so the ^quan of the height with the square of the 
base (jives the square of the hjpoten^ 'fe. 

Here the ntylt’ ST (Fijr. 5") a^ppoHed to bo moved to S*T' 
Now OL : ST: - Oil . sn and oIj.S'T : : OIT . S'lV but ST^ S'T' 
therefore OW S U O/T: S'JT, wUonoo 011 = Sfl. HIT /(S' H- 
SH) an exprea^ied b^ tlie rule. 

Aceoidiii^ lo Pliny and l>K*^e!iC8 Laortina, Thalea a&cor- 
tainod the height of 
pyramida and aimilar L 
edifiecH bv ineaeuririg 
their ahadowH at tliat 
bom* of I he day when ^ 
a mail’s abndow is of 
the same length as him- 
self. Plutaieh, how- ^ 
ever, pats into the 
mouth of Niloxenns a Pif? 

different account, of the 

process. * Placing your staff at the extremity of the shadow 
of the pyramid,’ says lie to Thales, ‘you made, by impact of the 
sun's rays, two triangles, and so showed that the pvrarnid was 
to the staff as the shadow to the staff’s shadow.’ This is obviously 
only another ealrulatioii of the seqt^' (Gow, 142) and is identical 
with the rules 15 and 17a given by Aryabhata. 

17(b). In the circle the product of the arrows is the square of the 
semi-chord of the arc. 

18. Two cirdes diminished by if '’bite' multifdied separately 
by this ^bite' and divided by the sum of the cirdes less the * bite * 
give re^pectivt'ly the arrows starting from the intersect io7i. 

The ‘arrows’ are the segments of the diameter bisecting 
the arc Tims in the circle 
FAB the arrows are FR and 
FI). The word ‘bite* is 
here applied to CD, and is 
suggested by the legend of 
Rahu, wiio is supposed to 
oause eclipses by devouring 
the sun or moon. ’I'he 
former rule is a paiticnlar 
case of Euclid iii., 85. The 
latter (18) is easily deduced 
therefrom and means : — 

OE^CD {FD-(JD)l(FD--0J)'^0O-0D) 
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and thafc 

bU) = CD [CQ - CD), { FD -CD^C C - CD ) 
or 

CF=CD.FCI{FC-^GD) and ED ^ CD.GDI{FC + CD). 

For from 17(b) we get 

FE.ED^GE.EC or EDICE =^{CD-\ EV)l{FC -\r OE), 
whcTice 


EDIOE = GDIFC and FDjCD = iU)l(^EC-^ GD). 

Jlralimagupta, M. ibn MuHa and Bhaskara use teiininology 
similar to that of Aryabhata. Brahniagu]>ta gives the same mat 
ter as Aryabhata slightly amplified (XII., iv., 41-43). M ibn Musa 
says: “If you want to asceriHin the circle to which it belongs, mul- 
tiply the moiety of the chord by itself, divide it by the arrow and 
add the quotient to the aiTow, the sum i.s the diameter of the circle 
to which this how belongs. If you Avant to compute the area of 
the bow,* multiply, etc.” (Uosen, ]> 75). 

Obviously the source of infbi‘mation is the same in all three 
cases, and obviously M. ibu Musa did not get his rules through the 
Hindus, who nowhere, before his time, dealt with the area of seg- 
ments of circles. 

19. {a) That sought diminished by one and halved added to the 

Joregoing and multiplied by the common difference added to the 
first term gives the mean : this result multiplied by that sought is 
the answer, (b) Or you multiply the first and last by half the 
number of terms. 

Wo are here introduced to a set of propositions On progres- 
sions, etc., which, in some respects, correspond pretty closely to 
those given by Hypsiclos and Diopliantns. Brahmagupta (XTI., 
iii., 17-20) gives practically the same i-ules as Aryabhata, witn th“ 
exception of tliat expressed above (19a), which occurs neither in 
Brahmagupta nor Bhaskara. This rule may be stated a.s follows 
Let S be the sum of the terms of an arithmetical progression 
starting from the (p-f l)tli term and ending with the (jp-|-?i)th, 
then 

S^ip-y- n){a + (a + « — l)d/2} ~-p[a -f (p — 1 )d/2] 

If we put p = n, we get 8 — Sn — n^d, which was given by 
Hypsicles in the second century B.C. 


t After Thoon of Alexandria 



V / , . 


fuhfDt Mittfutnafic^. 


l:U 


Vol IV, No 
[iV.6M 


Tli(‘ ^('(oiul uilo nppojn to be out of place, ad can 

litirdl} lniv(' Ikm'u intoiuluil to oi jy to tlio particnhn cuhO of 

\\luu ;» — () iiK, oi «-()urs» , tioi". 


‘20. 7Vo u nit i <;/* It t nth. yfultiph/ {tkc sum) by ‘ njhf times 
the coniiiLon t}il)\rnit(^ nthJ (Utn of tit dtff'crcucr In fmccn iwtCr 
the firU tfrni (tnd n 'nlffttm . //o' sqnnrn-riyot (h niinishnd 

hy till t ^h fiisl t lUhl <iir/<hd I y fit (omnum tltfferrtu^c irith o7i< 
ntiiit (I t tki‘ nnc ioi ‘j 

Tli(‘ I'liK 1 ) • ui> 




I 

) 


\vlii'‘li may hi' uht'iiMi'd dijiatlv Irmn 

S =- // (<M — - — d ) . 


Diophuntus oj lii> rohjijotud Numbers gives this rule in the 
tuiiu (^? — 2)*= {./(2«- l) + 2}* which is identical with 

Ai^aldiat.i’s foriiiLila cxci'pt that t he fit t»t term unity. \lkarkhi, 
w'hose woik is liased on that oi Diophantus, gu i s a good number 
of solutions of wliicli the following arc [larticular examples ■ 

( O *1 -t 7 -I- . . . . ( u terms) =-255, n = 1 5 ; (u; 10+ 15 + 20 + . 

. . ( // toj ins) =:j 25, //=10 Brahmagupta (XIJ , iii., 18) and 
^Ihaskara ( LlL \ ., 125) give the same rule, but give no oxam])leH. 


21 . I fi ) 77 / c ('nmni07i d/ffctum p and thr first term, bcimj wniy^ fake 
ikt uuviher of terms for the Jirsl factor and OHO for the i7irrru8P mid 
mhUiqdy toijcther thrice and divide by si.r : it is the I'ohime of the 
pile. ( b ) t)r the i ntx of the ruimber of teims plus one mvius its root, 

'i'hese are rules for finding the i-^mtents of a j)ile with a tri- 
angular base, which may bo cxpiessed thus- 


(a) P=n (/i + 1 )' a + 2) b. 


(b) 


P = 


(«+ 1 )® — ( n + 1 ) 
G 


As Rodet remarks, it appears htran ire that Aryabha^ should 
give the correct formula here, while he gives an incorrect inilr. for 
finding the volume of a pyramid r§ 6). The only conclusion is 
that Aryabhata did not recognise the coTinection between the two 
rules. 

These and similar problems were favourites with the Greeks 
(cf. Nicomachus, p. 82/, ed. Ilocbe ; Boetius, p. 107, ed, Friedlein ; 
Archimedes On 5piVa^/?, prop x ; Alkarkhi, p. 60, etc.). Alkarkhi 
points out the identity between the formula (a) in (b). Brahma- 
gupta (XII., iii., 19) gives the rule for a pile with a square base and 
connects this with the sum of the squares of the natural numbers. 
He also gives the rule for the sum of the cubes. Alkarkhi gives 
elegant demonstrations of these rules. 
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22. Take the sixth part of the product of the three factors made 
up of the last tcnn, the last term plus one, and of this plus the num- 
her of term^ : the result is the volume of the pile of squares. The 
square of the pile is the volume of the pile if cubes. 

The first part means P = n(« + 1)^2?/ + 1 )/6 and the second 
(1 + 2 + 34-4+ 4n)* = 18 + 28 + 3» + 48+ . . . •\-n\ 

See Alkarkhi (p 61) ; Bralimftgupta (XIT., iii., 20) ; etc., etc. 

23. If from the square of a sum is taken the sum of the squares 
the half of the result is the product of the farfon, 

24. From a product multiplied by the square of two and 
increased by the square of the difference extract the root-, add and 
snhtiact the difference. The two factors are obtained by dividmg by 
two. 

The former of these in our notation is (a 6)* — (ti* + =:2a6, 

the latter 

\/4^?7j + (a — fc)* + (</ — 7>) = 2rt or v^4fl6 + (6-n)® + (fc — a)=26. 

This appears to be a frairmentnrv section on identities. It 
coiTesponds somewhat to a fnlh*r section of Alkarklirs entitled 
“ Theorems that help to solve difl&cultie'^,” which contains h num- 
ber of identities corresponding pretty elo'»ely to tlie second bo( k of 
Euclid. The chief use of these identities was to help to solve 
indeterminate equations of the second degree. 

The first of the above formnl«e (23) is an expression of 
Euclid II., 4. 1’lie second (it — 7>)* + Atnh = (a + ?)^* (Euclid IL, 8) 
is used by Diophantns, in his section on Polygonal Numbers. 

25. The interest on the oriyinal sum plus the interest on that is 
multipHed by the time (and the oiiginal sum) and increased by the 
square of half the original sum ; take the square root, deduct half the 
original sum and divide by the time. The result is the interest on the 
amount. 

We have the relation Disc ouut + Interest o» discount = Interest 
on amount or Prt'^Prt. rt = M where P is what is termed the 
present worth, r the rate of interest, t the time, and M the interest 
on the amount. The problem here solved is : Given P, M and t 
find r or rather Pr. Solving Prt + Prt. rt = M. for r we get 

»• = s,^MIPfl + OI2t)* - l/2t 

and 

Pr -\ /irF+p«/4-p/2 ^ 

f 

s/ Tn Pr+ Pr. rt ) P«/4 - P/2 

t 

which is the rule given by Aryabhata. 
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IN.8.} 

Brahmagupta has \ XIl * ii., 15) thu following rule : “ The 
product of the time ami piiucipal divided by the further time is 
twice set down. the pio<i ict of the one by the mixt amount, 

added to the square of liMlf the other, extract the square root ; that 
root le^H half the se»*ond, is the jutorost of the principal.” In symbols 

(Pt J/')* — P 'i2t— l*{t\ This can be obtained direct 
from Aryabhata’s equation by multiplying both sides by t‘ and 
putting M' for .1//'^/ It would, liowcver, appeal* more natural to 
derive Aryablnita’i rub* fiorn that ol llrahmagupta by putting 

T3rabmairnj)ta's cominontator, Ch.itnivSdn, gives the follow- 
ing example* “Fi\e huTidretl (humhids were a loan at rate of 
interest not known. Tlie interest of tVoit money for four mouths 
was lent to another person at thf same late; and it accumulated 
in ten months to seventy-eight. Tell the rate of intei'cst on the 
principal Answer tJO ’’ 

Chat 111 veda’s w'orkiiig may be set down as follows: Let y bo 
the interest on 500 dratnnias for 1 months; then y^l200 is the 
interest on y for the 10 months, and y*/2(K)-h y = 78, whence y = 60. 
1'he actual rate, 3 per mensem, is not mentioned. 

Considerabh* aequanitaneo with the rules that govern interest 
probleniH must have obtained in these times and at least the 
rudimentH of compound Int-uest weio nndeistoed. 

26. /« the rnli of (hire the ^frnit ' multiplied by the '‘demand* 
and divided hy the ‘ measure ’ yives the ^ fruit of the demand.^ 

The first term is the ‘ measure* ; the second is the ‘ fruit* ; and 
the third is the ‘ demand * or question. Thus in a: h: : c: .r, the 
* measure ’ is a ; the ‘ fruit ’ is 5 ; the demand ’is < and the ‘ fruit 
of the demand * is hi ja = a*. 

Biuhinagupta i^XIl , i., 10) and Bhaskara (Lit. 70/.) use the 
same nomenrlatuie and deal with “ Three or more uneven terms, 
up to eleven.” 

27. (a) The denominatois aro multiplied hy one another in 
multipliction and in division. (6) Multiply separately hy the (Opposite 
denominator to yet the same kind. 

Cf. Brahmagupta (XIT., i., 2/). 

28. Multiplication heromes division and division mnltipliea* 
tion ; profit becomes loss and loss profit in the inverse, 

Cf. Bhaskara (Lil. 47-48). 

29. If the sum of several numbers Joined together be diminished 
by each in turn and divided by the number of terms less one such it is 
exactly. 

If there be three terras the rule means that 
(m+» + p)/2 = o 4 5+ c 
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wlioro n + b-\-r —a = m. 

(t + h-\-r — ^ = 7/. 
a h-\' t —C = 

Cantor maintains tJiat tins is a Greek theoroiu, disguised in 
form by Aryjibliata, in order to eonccnl liis plagiarism. I’lie rule 
is gheii by Jambliclius as follows: “When any defined or 
Mudefined quantities amount to a given sum, and tlie sum of one of 
them plus every other (iii pairs) i.s given, the sum of tliosc pairs 
minus the first -given sum is (if there bo 8 quantities) equal to the 
(juantity vvhieh was added to all the lost (in the pairs) : or (if 
there bo 4 quantities) to J of it ■ (if h) to ^ ; (if 6) lo J ; etc. 
That is, if 1 ^ be given, and ir, + «;,== /S|, and .r, -f .T 3 = /5?o, 

then = ;S^j -f /S\ - /S And, generally, if «! + ■ + = 

and .r^ + .r=lS^ .<*,-i.T^ = 6V . . . .r, -f .r, -f .r,, = p then .r^ = 
(/yi*t/S' 2 +. . . . — — 2). The proposition is known as 

the epnntheiv or ‘ after blossom * (Cloir. il7 ). 

Kodet maintains that this resemblance between the Greek 
and Indian rules is not very close ; but Ihe following t\^ o examples 
given by Diopliantns (i., 1(1 and 17), a]>parontly noticed neither by 
Bodet nor ('an tor in this (*onneetion, dispel all doubt as to tlio 
origin of Aryabhata’s nile In ordinary notation tlie examples 
given by 1 lioidia ntiis me 

(i) r, -f .c,-4- r =fp, ir, t .<,. = 20, a", d- .<• = 80, .<’^ + .<^ = 40 

n hene(‘ 

(^=(204 80-1-40) 2 = 45. 

(ii) .rj+.r^-f < , I .r, + 4 .<\. = 20, .<■ +.<,, + .<*4=22. 

+ = 21, .i*^4-u'j4-.r}i = 27 whence (^ = 81. 

80. The difference between the ohjecU divides the difference 
heiwci n the money poskcssed Jty two yirsons. The quotient is the 
0 / iylnal value of an object the wi alth being equal. 

'rhe rule states that d'—(b — a)l{m—p) when maj + u=^.r+6. 

Ahmes designated the unknown quantity by hau or ‘ heap,’ 
and, according to Ilodel, the word here used is a direct 

translation of hau. See Diophantn^^ i., 4/. 

81. Division of the space when going in opposite directions by 
the sum of their speeds \ when going in the same direction hy the 
difference of their speeds. The two quotients are the times of 
mpcting as they pass hy sought for. 

T = SI{v-\-v) T' = ^7(7-.y'). 

82-88. The greater origi7ial divisor is divided by the lesser origi- 
nal divisor and the rest divide one another. An assumed number to- 
gether with the original difference is thrown in. The lower is multi- 
plied by the upper and the last added. Divide by the smaller first 
divisor and multiply the remainder by ihe larger first divisor and add 
the original larger remainder for the final result. 
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This lult IS 11 11 ^cd \i all clearly and is difheult to 

tianslatt' n i > ur iinb gn )us uathomatical lanf^ngo , DG^ ortheless 
its gtnci il um iri ul)\ i( U'' li is a rule for the solution of indo 
t( iminit^ U{ latioim ot som( h li foim as 0 ) JB^y 

h 1 -, ri 1 ( u) 1)11 iiH li(M to give au exposition of tlu general 
lli(oi> oi indii nmn It « <j i t ins, but latlioi to jitttmpt to 

tiace tluii h stoi} n| to the tit * ot Aijabhata Ji)\(n a cursory 

t xamiii iti( 11 of tli( iitlun tti< s (»t oiu author will convince any 
me ill ilini witlitli •<.iil>j<<t tint Aijahhata was not tin inventoi 
ot till nutliod III 1 ( I I ! tid i tnd a ( lose i invest ig ition estab 

lishistliisi 11 ’ ij lit id il doubt At one time indeed, ic 

was tliou^ln Ihil tin sjiKi itment ot indf ft i nnniito 0 ( la 

tions u Is, ot tmlin ongin ( >ii hiooko, Woepclsc Cliasles ind 

Rodet scnnid t) think id tt t concluBions ol such eminent 

sclioliisi iniiot he iliogitlui i i led But Oolobiookt , \V icpcke 
and ( Insles ittiihiitid tiu (list try to Brahmagii] 1 1 an I in this 
weit oini usl^ \Mong tii \ Ind onl^ very vague ideas about 
Aixihhiti wlioso woihs '.\n( nut ivailable m then time, while 
Rodet w IS inisk 1 b> the 1 itn e ommontators Now we- aio in a 

peisition 1 ) give at k tsi \ meie e uitet version ot this poition oi 

the Insioi) < i inathr iiuitu Still theie are difilcuHn s in the way, 
iiid it must not K e \|)ce te d that the e^oncliisioiiR heic sot forth 
no quite hiial 

A clili^e III sc ue I Ihi lugh I^inelu works has tilled to luiugt 
light any < t tl im oidcil^ |u )e esses by which Biic.h a complicated 
theoiein is tins is houml te» lx piec'eded , but we do find the 
lie cess 11 ^ piclinuiui^ notion^ ibundintl} set foiili by Gieck 

wi itcis 

The tuiid line ntal jnoecss involved in tho method given by 
Ai \ ihliat I IS < ( ni lined in tl t fii^t anel seceind piopositioiis of the 
se N c nth hook ind the see ond and third of the tenth book of Euclid 
J he iLSults ot these pi ipositioiis tianslated into Algehiaie nota 
tiuii^ gi'e ns the ft Honing ludeternniiate equations AL — BMss'i 
ind AI/ — 1 >M —q llic pieiiess hv which tho foinioi of those 
is iiiiiecl it mi\ be e \hihited thus — 


R) 1 ( / 

r^) B { ^ 

7 ) 7 , (71 

'i£j 
- ) r 


2 i_ _j_ _i_ _i_ 

H Cj ^ </ t 




I He question has often been asked, had Euclid any Bubstitutc foi 
Algebra-^ Jf not his skill, ns shown particnlarly in tihe tenth boQk, was 
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represents the process of finding the greatest common measure of 
the two numbers A and B. If the last remainder is unity* Euclid 
states thnt the two numbers A and B arc prime winter se. His 
proof may be set down as follows ; — 

Yi^A — a^B 

r^ — A (-a5.) + Zi (l-ajUg) 
r8 = .4 (l + aoa8)-f JJ (-a, 

A ( — tfg — — (I 4 


I = 1 then A and B are prime to each other ; for if not, let 

their common factor be / such that = «/ and B^hf and afL — 
^lf=l, which, as all the terms are integral, is impossible. 
Therefore, etc. 

If Ax— By=^0 and AL — BM—1, we get ALC^BOM^O and 
A{x — L0) — B{y-^MG)^0 or (x — LC)l(y^MO) = BIA ; and 
further, as A and ii aie prime to each other, we have x — LO^Bt 
and y — MC — At (Euclid VII., 33), where t is any integer. 

In solving 

Ax ^By^G when = 1 

we have 

.4 = Og 4- 4- 

B “ ] 4“ rtjUg 4* 

a> = 4- 1/0 = 1 4- aia 2 + a 4-ag«4 4- — C/(a ) + «3 + a|«a«8) 

ys,At-^Mc = t{a^-\- 0(1 4-ag08), 

Now, following Aryabhata’s instructions, set down 

«2 

Add the lowest term to the product of the two preceding 
/ 4-a8(fa^- 0); multiply this result by the next highest term (og) 
and add to the proauct the penultimate term (^a^ — 0) and so on. 
The final result in this case is — 

i(l 4- aia^-¥ 4- aiagUga^) — 0(o j + a.^ 4- aiaaUg) 

which equals LO 4- Hi = oj as above. 


ma^ellous Whether or n6t Euclid employed some sort of algebraic amy* . 
holism, we know that the later Alexandrian scholars did, and we also know 
that they translated Enclid’s proposition into their new symbolism. (See 
Gow, 88 and 104) 
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As t is any integer wo may Rubstituto any otker integer for it. 
Set t* — tar - C (lieu i = 4 C^ja, and wr liavo the series <?j, Og, flg, 

. . , {V -\-0)IOf which may b« treated ns before 

Tf in j 1 a 5 -/?y = C we have .r>/i set j5 = J3 4aj'. We then 
have -d 4 'Axi*\’Ii = y. Theieforc if {Ax-C)IB is integra] so is 
(Ax'^C)IB integral, and jj' is a solution of Ax—By^C. These 
resnlts, which are vaguely «ni'>n(tied in Aryabhata’s rule, may, of 
course, be put in a perfectly general form. 

Although there is ample evidence in Greek mathematics ns to 
the existence of tlio imdiiiiinary notions noeessHiy for the evolu- 
tion of the ])aitieular rule undei con <41(1^111 ion, yet we nowhere 
find in extant Greek works the lule itself n]>plied in just tins 
manner. On the other liand we do find that the Greeks eanded 
the treatment of indetcrininuto equations mueh further than 
did Aryabhata, and there no doubt that they were able to 
manipulate indeterminates ot the first degrre in the manner 
indicated in the rule of Aryabhata. 

It is interesting to note that discord in the early Christian 
ebureb possibly bad a significant connection with the development 
of Hindu inatbomatics- The Alexandrian Christians appear to 
have been much given to w^rangling, and one of the points they 
chgsG fo quarrel about was the ecclesiastical calendar. Ae early 
as the second century of our era great disp^’tOH had arisen about 
the proper time of celebrating Easter. At the Council of Nice 
(A.I). 325) a decision on this point was arrived at. but it wns left 
to the scholars of Alexandria to find the exact date each year. 
Diopbnnius lived about A.D. 300-350, and Hypatia, who wrote a 
commentary on tJie works of Diopbantus, was mnrderi'd by these 
quairelsome Alexandrian Christians in A.D. 415. Aryabha^ was 
bom in A.D. 476. 

It is in connection with questions on the calendar that the 
most useful applications of indcteiminato cquutioxiH ot the first de- 
gree arise. The following example in a very marked manner 
illustmtes ninny points of Aryabhata’s I'lile that at first seemed 
inexplicable : — 

“ The year 1 of the t'hristiau i*r» wee in the SoUr cycle the year 10 and in 
the Metonic cycle it was 2. What wjis it in the Dionysian cycle ? " 

The Solar cycle consists oi 28 years, the Metonic cycle of 19 
years, and the Dionysian of 28 x 19 years. Let n be the date in 
years in the Dionysian cycle, then n/28 and «/19 must give respec- 
tively 10 and 2 as remainders, or n/28 = aj 4- 10/28 and 
2/19, whence 28aj — 19y= — 8. 

Ill accordance with Aryabhata’s rule we go through the pro- 
cess of finding the G.C.M. of 19 and 28, and obtain the series 1, 
2, t, (/ - 8)/9. Adding the last of the serii a to the product of the 
two preceding we get, when / = 17, 14-17x2 = 35. Mnltiplying 
this result by the preceding term and adding to the product the 
penultimate term, we get 35 x 1 4- 17 = 52, These results, 35 and 
o2, are values for x and y which satisfy the equation ; but they 
arc not the simplest results, so we divide the 35 by the smaller 
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origiunJ divisor (35/19 = 1 f 1(>/19) and the remairder !(> is a value 

KOUgJlt. 

MuKipl} ing this remainder by tbo larger first denominator 
and adding the larger first roniaindor we obtain ICx 28 + 10 = 458 
as a value for //._ 

Although Aryabhata’s rule is by no means unambiguous in 
parts, yet the working of the above problem agrees so closely 
with it that theie is no doulit that the rule is intended for similar 
examples. 

Brahmagupta gives numerous examples ot indeterminate 
C(|iiations of the first degree. At one time it was even thought 
that he was the inventor of the methoil he employs in solving 
them, but that is now known to have been impossible. Like 
Aryabhata lie does not establish the rules he uses, but unlike his 
])i'edecessor he gives uiinierous examples and exhibits the working 
of them. After having gone througli all his examples and checked 
all tlie Avorkings, ilie impression gained is tliat he Avas not quite 
luastci- ol this part of his subject. On one occasion he gives a 
eorrecd rule (XVll,iv., Gl), but immediately discards it saying, 
What occasion is there for it ? . . . Avith exception of one un- 
known ])ut arbitral > values for the rest,” and the coiumentatoi* 
remarks: “ The aiithoi* here doli\'ors his own (incorrect) method 
wo’th a C(*nsure oil the other (correct metliod) ” He makes no 
])rotcnei‘ ot being tlie original discoverbr of the rules he gh'es. He 
calls his AAork an * interpretation * and uses such expressions as 
‘‘the text evpresses ” (§74) and “the meaning of tlie rest will be 
shown further on” (§70 — 72). Finally, it may be remarked that 
the first elaini oil behalf of the Hindus as the inventors of this 
indetei’ininate analysis appears in the nineteenth century of our 
era, and that claim AA%as based on a very inaderpiate knowledge 
of the true state of a flairs. 
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Cira. 

Tl.alrs ... ... P.O. 600 

Endoxus ... . . 360 

Euclid . ... 200 

Archimedes ... ... ... 287 

Hvp.siele^ . . IHO 

Heron .. ... ... 120 

Nichonniehn.M . .. A.D 100 

Tboon, Sinyrn. ... . 10(> 

Hipparchus 130 

Ptolemy .. loO 

kSext us .1 . AlVicann^ ... 200 

Jarnhlichu.^ ... . ... 34*0 

Diophaiitus ... ... 360 

Paulus, Alex .378 

ddieon, Ak*\. ... ... ... 380 

PnlisM .. 400 ‘r 

Hyiiatia .. 4iri d 

l*r()clus ... 450 

Boethius ... t70 

Aryabliat » .. 47t> 

Eutociiis ... 560 

.1. Philopopoiioii^ .. . ... 650 

Varaha Miliira . ... 587 d. 

Brahmapriipta ... 628 

ya’kiib Jhn Tarik .. ... 770 

M. Ibn Ibrahim All’.izari ... 75(» h 

M. Dm Musa ... ... 820 

Albatgcnius (M. fbn Jabir Ibn Senan A))U 

Abdillah ; ... .. .. S77 

Albnmaser ... 885 f/ 

Ahmad Ibn M al-Fanjani ... 861 

Thabit Ibn Qurra ... 901 d. 

Abu Bakr Ibn al-llasan al-Karkhi ... 950 ? 

Albiruni (Abu Uaihan M. al-Birum; 973 6. 

Avicenna (Abu* al-Husain Ibn Sinaj 980 h. 

Ulpala ... ... 1068 

Chaturveda ... ... ? 

Ibn al-Haitam ... ... 1038 

‘Umar Khayyam ... ... ... 1123 d, 

Bhfiskara ... ... ... 1114 6. 

Averroes (Abu’ 1-Walid Ibn Uushd) ... 1120 h, 
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Jotini Boy. A^iittic Sor. xn xv. 
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Notes on the Buimeso s)ntom Arithmetic. Sir R. Temjile 
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Diophanti Alo' audnni Opera omnia. P. Tannery 
The Works of Archimedes. T. Ij. Heath. 

Eiielidis Opera Omnia. Heiberg (t Monge 

KecherchoH aur la Vie et lea Ouvrages dTloron d’Aloxandrie. 
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tions, vol. iv. 
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Boetius. Edited by 0. Fiiedlein. 

A Short Hiatory of Greek Mathematica. J. Gow. 

Aper^u hifitorique sur TOrigino des M6thodes en G6om6irte. 
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i8. Transldtiun ol .1 Letter by AbQ '1-Fazl. 

liTi I I -('<*1 tsM l‘ < l^m.i 'll. 

11 1 f/ji> t ; .s 

Ji'ttoi rt ' ot \hu I Kn/l ( lio in uioiis nunistor autl s '»• 

iL'tary of Akl)ai, wIocIl v ric onco (‘('usulot fd ilu* of stylo, nro 

t boiiiljastic*, [»i()lix, and f o(|iicntl) piioiilf \ \ \s it^shn-pu idfl / 

exhibits evaiaplcs of almost o\c*ry ' i'* biiiinn'fatod in Enf^lisli Itsxf- 
books on Uliotoric. 10v» rv \v lu r(‘ '•c*n*»(* is sacriliood to sound, im- 
jiropinotios, st>l(n*isnis, and omiIi times abound ; (lie t Iiou^lii and the 
Tnoinphors ai*t' ('onliisod oi sliainod ulnle tbt- moaning of the 
int»’ica1e (s»inj)l(‘x soidoin n obscuu*. One let ter bo^ins : — 

“Tilt ndiaiation <»[ flic 1 raf^raiicc Oi 1 lit' spring-tide jiOHy of 
licail-lo lieai 1 union and oneness, a ]»osy ari'an^ed by the f^ardon- 
ei's of the suniniei'-hoii se ot •riendsliip, and the [lei iisal of the 
series oi liie-pietnros honi tlie gallery of foresi*^ht and ^visdoin, a 
o^allcvy cfilonrod b^ the ]>anifci*s ol the studio of that art wliieli 
brightens and expandsth*' st>ni * * [ainl so (.uf foi tt'ii lines nitnt ] 

bt'eame to an ornanu'nt oi gladsome del i;^lit and a source t^f 
ht'art-exiiaiidin^ joy ” an^liee, ‘Yourlettei nuiclied me.” 

Kaeh letter must be regarded as a riddle , lot not only is it 
eouclit'd ill \ oiled lan^uaf^t*, in wliieb the nu'auiii^ dojiends on 
allusions known only to t he cori’espondouts, but the sentences them- 
selves arc often so involv^ed that the wu*iter has entangled himself 
in the meshes ( 1 Ir-i own verbosity. The leadei lias frequently 
to p^iope his way laboriously from the subject, for a distance of 
nearly a page, through an iiitrieatc niaze of suboi’dinate and sub- 
subordinate clauses before be ea i <Iravv breath at the finite \erb 
that closes the period The clauses ''avc* tliLii to bo bracketed olf 
like fi'actions in Algebr<i, befoie the meaning can be disentangled. 
Not infrequently the reader tails to leaeh his fjoal, for tlie writer, 
losing liiniself in the labyrinth ol his inultil(K|Ut‘nee, has never 
arrived at tlie finite verb at all. 

A Persian gentleman, manager and editor of a well -known 
Persian newspaper, once declared to me bis inability to fathom 
the meaning of even two consecutive lines. 

An Indian Muslim, coTU}»laining of modem degenei*acy, 
said to me that the path of learning had been unduly smoothed, 
for no stumbling-blocks were now-a-days cast in the way of stu- 
dents. Perhaps it is to impede tlie haste of these modem scholars 

1 His letters wert* collected by his nephew ‘Abda ' s-Samad in A H 
1015. They are divided into three parts The first contfiins letters from 
Akbar to various sovereigns, and also certain royal mandates and circulars ; 
the second, some personal letters of Abu ’l-Fa^l ; the third, miscellaneous 
writings. 

In the Akhar Ndma^ Abo '1-Fa?l states thi^, as poetry is the salt-oellar 
of prose, ho has freely sprinkled his writings with quotations from the poets. 
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that more than one university has retained the “ as a text- 

book. 

The following letter has been selected, partly on account of 
its simplicity, and partly for a certain human interest. A few 
words of preface, however, arc needed to make it intelligible. 

In India and Persia, should a friend express admiration foi* 
anything possessed by another friend, etiquette requii’es that it 
should be ofPered as a present. Not to pi-esent the coveted 
article is a sign of want of breeding ; while to refuse a friend a 
present openly asked for is a mark of a mean and ungenerous spirit 
— or else of pride and indifference to public opinion. 

As ‘in example of the tyranny of this custom, I will oiti^wo 
(‘xamples that came under my personal notice. A certain Mpian 
Nawab, by suborniw a friend’s falconer, succeeded in substitmiing 
his own inferior hawk for one of a much-coveted colour that was 
on its way as a pre ent to another Nawab An influential Mulla, 
possessed of some intuition and a considerable knowledge of his 
neighbours, obtained an inkling of the matter, and wrote next day . 
“ As we are friends and oui‘ houses are one, and what is mine is 
thine, I make no scruple in asking you to send me bj the bearer 
of this letter, a certain white falcon that came into Your Honour’s 
possession yesterday. Your slave more especislly makes this I'e- 
quest as ho hears th«t Youi* Honour did not gain possession of the 
said falcon i/m?, but thui'' 

As soon as the honoured messenger had departed with the 
hawk and the politest of replies, rhe bereft owner expressed his 
unqualified disapproval of Indian etiquette, the dishonesty of his 
friends, and the shamelessness of the black-mailing Mdda. He, 
however, consoled himself by adding that iho Mulla was now 
under an obligation to him, and that he would later exti*act a quid 
pio quo. As this very ordinary ‘white’ falcon now got much 
tnlked about in tlie bazar, it acquired an extraordinary reputa- 
tion. In the course of a month, six friends had demanded it from 
each other. It might have c ntinued changing hands indefinitely 
and remaining untrained, had not its last temporary possessor 
spitefully killed it. 

I’he ssme Nawab was presented with a copy of “ Falconry in 
the Briiish Isles, ” a work with delightful coloured plates. Letters 
at once began to arrive : “As there is no disgrace in making 
requests to friends, etc., etc,” The Nawab clung to his possession 
and had recourse to the usual subterfuges. When letters and mes- 
sengers failed to extract the book, the friends began to call per- 
sonally. Frequently, when 1 was on my way to parade^ I would 
be stopped by the conhdential servant of tbe Nawab, who would 
commit to my charge the precious volume concealed in wrappings, 
with a request that it might be guarded till a certain imminent 
danger bad passed. Years after, I revisited the station and en- 
quired the fate of the book. “I still have it,” said the Nawab, 
“ for I told everybody you had demanded your pr-esent back 
when your regiment left the station.” “ But they did not believe 
yon ? ” “ Oh no ; but I saved my honour as well as the book,” 
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like so many Easterns, Muslims ^ and Hindus, 
was a gMt piff eon-lover and had obtained a certain breed of 
pigeons, from whom is not clear. He stood in considerable awe of 
the Khdn-i his * Gommander-in-Chief. * and was nerrous- 

ly anxious that the latter should not ask tor any or all of the 
pigeons. Consequently lie wrote to the ^an^i Kbanhn, the follow- 
ing letter, composed by his minister, Abu *1 Faxl. It is intended to 
(*onvey the hint that the probable request of the KhOn^i jTAdndn 
for some of these pigeons would not meet with h cheerful compli- 
ance: — 

Tiatt'tJaiion. 

border op Hia Majesty tub of to the 

5HAN-I-IQliNAx,* rOMAIANDER-lN-ClIIEP. 

To the Support of Our Orest Empire, the iNfninstay cfl God’s 
Great Viceregency, the I’illnr of the Mighty State, the Pixip of 
the Glorious Kingdom, endowed with noble qualities and most 
excellent virtues, the possessor of outward and inward perfection, 
the Pattern to all Chiefs ot exalted rank. Our Faithful lYiend and 
Dutiful Son, the Champion of the Faith, the Kihan-i-Kliftn&n, the 
Commander-in-Cliief, ever rejoicing in Our Royal favours and 
the plenitude of the loving kiudues«» of this Shadow of God— bo it 
known, that at this auspicious season, from beginning to end de- 
lightful, this budding season of spring, which liegins when the sun 
vacates [enters ?] the mansion of Pisces, and the nights and days 
are equal in length, all people should make their God-favoured hea^s 
the receptacle of every kind of gladness and the source of every 
form of joy. The freshness and salubrity of spiing are now 
perfect) and the smiling and joyful stirring in the Garden of 
Spring-growth are at their height ; for the drum of Nawruz has 
made its tucket resound in the dome of the revolving sky, as a 
signal for the di’essing and adornment of the world ; while the 
world-warming Sun has begun to sh(>\^er his bounty on the four 
elements and the three kingdoms.^ 

The stirring of the morning breeze has roused love’s fancy 
in dormant being ; the balmy air \ as revived the withered hearts 
of all lovers of nature ; and the spring-breeze has breathed the 
breath of vegetable life into the dead * bodies of the offspring • of 
land and water. 

The March showers have washed off the dust of the road 

1 It is a Moslim saperetition that the breeze from a pigeon's wing wafts 
away Biokness. 

i There are several well-known persons who bore the title of 
ShMn. The person referred to here is *Abda 'r-Ba^Im, ton of Bajrtm 
Qtii { bom A.H. 964 ; died abonb 1086 ; vide Blochmann’s translatiOD of the 
Ann.* Ahharit Vol i., page 384 

4 t.#., the whole earth. 

4 Apparently has been omitted before It is, however, omitted in 

> two UthogTApbed editions. In a third, the word i8*l|as is also ootitted. 

t NawUhifa is properly “ drst^fraits-” 
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ti'om the feet of the newly-oome hordes of spring, and the 
munnur of water has revealed thousands of bright secrots to the 
ear of preception of those that have deep and understanding 
minds. All neMven has renewed its bond with this earth, by 
granting her young life. Those Celestial Fathers, the seven 
planets, 1 and the four elements who are the TeiTestrial Mothei^s, 
have again come together in wedlock, and the tellurio brides have 
made a fi'esh alliance with the astral spheres. 

Tho powers of growth hayo created a thonsand fair forms in tlie world’s 
Workshop. 

The tongue of the new- grown plants addresses with mute 
signs the dour and hypocritical circle of hermits, saying: — 

“ Oh roclase ' tho bad blossoms and art tlion withered still ? 

The wind is away and art thou halted in thy hut still ? 

In the bosom of tho hills the heat of tho sun has boilod a thousand 
springs, and art thon cold still ? 

The tongues of the leaves of the heart-entrancing trees, in 
song suited to this season, have chorused the following chant to 
the dull ears of those who cower in the comer of austerity 

Tiio san, whoso bounty grants tlie flower of desire, has yielded the fruit 
of happiness from the branoh of pleasure 

Observe the fmits^ and see how the branch 

Yields fresh sweetmeats from a smokeless fire. 

It is known to, and w^ell observed by, people of wisdom nnd 
preception, how much, the pity and compnssion of the holy beings 
of the World-Above increase towards the dust-soiled dwellers of 
this poor earth, at this glad season when the Greater Luminary 
enters tho Vernal Equinox. How many a humble prayer of these 
holy supplicants at the Throne of God will be accepted by the 
Eternal Being in return for the various favours He has showered 
on them ! How many a meek petition will be heard at the Thresh- 
hold of Grandeur ! 

Let not my head alone bo lowly bowed in prayer. 

But rather let every hair of my body prostrate itself. 

In this pleasant season and joynns happy time, when the 
nostrils of all living things are perfumed by the odours of Our 
Royal Justice and the organ of smell of earth's creation is scented 
by the sweet savours of Our Kingly Equity, when all things neces- 
sary for general rejoicing are made ready and the doors of light- 
heartedness lie open before ns, when Fortune hourly brings favour- 
able intell^ence of victoxy to Our Ear that ever hears gl^ tidings, 
when the Sky out of its favour continually gp^ants good news of 
Our I^onquests to the auricle of all the world, at such a time the 
King- Protected messenger of ‘Abd’* ’llahOftn • reached Our Heaven- 

1 The San, the Moon, Miws, Mercury, Jupiter, Venns, and Saturn. 

s A kind of omtorioal kyllepBis. The word/rutt is used first metaphori- 
cally and th^n literally There appears tp be no term in Arabic BUetorio for 
this not unootumon figure. 

« There were two Uzbeks, in Akbar’s time, of the naine^ A'bd'^'hs*’ 
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exalted Court and passed ))efoi*e Oui most noble Eyes various 
rarities and pi'esents and many kinds of ciuiosities, adding also to 
these proofs of ‘Abd^ ’llah Ili an’s attachment and love to Us 
various strains of tlie Dlwan Bcgl ]ngeoii and likewise certain of 
the Sult&n Husayn Mirzft breed. In tmth the sight of these fairy- 
fliers, and the arrival of the young jiigeou-fancior sent by him, was 
a soui*ce of gladness to Oui’ most noble Mind lOspecinlly ho was 
the arrival of this Qablb, who is the chief leader of all the fanciers 
of MA-warft^^ ’ii-Nahr, nay, rather the prince of artists of Our Day ; 
for such a pigeon-lover is he, that, e\ en befoiv the yolk of the egg 
mei'ges into ' the white, he can discover how many sunimersaults the 
futui’e pigeon will turn in its flight ; while, before even theGi*oait 
Educator of Nature has, without making any apertui'e in the shell, 
oast animal life into the mould of *he young biid imprisoned within, 
he knows to what height the bird io be will soar. He is a very 
Galen in pigeon-anatomy, a very Plato in his o^mi ait. Ho knows 
more about, the ramifications of the bieods and crosses of pigeons 
than Noqib Khan* does of the various mces and tribes of man. 
Can one compare him to Qul ’Ali ® ? — why Ilabibis an Avicenna in 
his own art ! 

‘Abd'* Ulah Khan has collected all the Diwan-Begi pigeons 
from Anjan and its ueighbouihood, and sent them })y Mir Quraysh * 
We wonder if there nre any piifoons left in those ]»aris! All the 
birds arrived safely. The pigeon of Our Pen is m able to flutter a 
feather in the air of the description of their beanty, neither can 
the brilliant peacock of Our Tongue show off in the park of their 
description : — 


Each fairy form, in beauty -display , and amorous grace 
Resembles the Bird of Love when it flics 
Hot-tempered are they like the bisin of youth, ^ 

FHr-BOHring are they like the thoughts of the wise; 

They trnverse eHrth and sky ; 

They pick up the grain of even the Cluntored*^ Pleiades 
All are eager in soaring high . , „ , . ^ 

All, ill tw^ting and turning, boar the polo-ball of victory from the sky 


Since that time when the bird-winged Angels left the nest 
of the Throne • of God, no pigeons like them have been produced 


Kfein, rid. A'in-i Akbaii, Bloohmanu’. 

Bale's Biographical Dictionary. The officer m the letter la apparently 
'"“f ft iTf pS^rid™:" harthe'^hitetd yolk of an ogg mix gradually a. 
theemtayo^eyelopB-r^ej^gj the title of ICian in the t^ent^-eixth 

Tear of^kW’a reign (A.D. 1681 ). He died at Ajmore in A.D. 1«14, 
reign of Jeliangir; ‘ ride’ A*f«i Aiban, Blochmann e tranelation, Vol. i, 

p. 448. 

8 Qal * AIT ; unknown. 

t On" S"h\Ve eStSd here Virgo » Persian and K'hii 

Which literally means «fiLofOoni’'{ but the writer probably had m his 

mind the phrMe bt 

® That ia, aiooe the beginning of the world. 
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by ajiy fancier ; nor dare any of the famoas pigeons of to-dav flap 
the wing of equality with these circling tumblers. Although the 
Faithful Friend * is apparently excluded from the honour of Our 
Converse and the felicity of Serving Us, still he is, in all seasons 
(especially in those of joy and rejoicing) pi^esent in Our Sun- 
Glorious Mind ; in such times we recall to memory that Pillar of the 
State more than ever : so, when the above mentioned pigeons were 
passing in presentation before Our most noble Sight, and while 
Our heaven-seeing Mind was being delighted and rejoiced by re- 
viewing them, We continually recollected that Prop of our Great 
Empire and his converse on the subject of pigeons. Now, while 
writing, a thought has just struck the mind of these nimble birds 
of fairy race, and in their mute language they have entreated Us 
to convey to you certain messages. Agi’eeably to their entieaties, 
their representations will be committed to writing by Our pearl- 
dropping Pen : — All the queens of the pigeons send you squadrons 
of salams, and messages : — 

The aooepfced of Solomon 

How ahouhl ho not know the spooch of birds 

Especially does the lady P it r-NigUr^ (old in years but young in 
actions, a lady of unH vailed energy) send words such as would 
madden even the heart of thoso fancy-free and possessing peace 
of mind. She says- “Since, in conformity to the sincerity of our 
love and the purity of our intentions and in response to our 
morning prayers, Good Fortune has taken pity on our plight ; and, 
by bringing us, througli ])eavenly guidance, to the Royal Court — 
a refuge to the whole world — of a monarch. God-fearing and Ap- 
p7’eciative, has cast the riot of youth’s joy into the mansion of 
the brain of these longers for this boon, bestowing thereby fresh 
life and boundless delight on us — therefore the well-wishers of the 
Royal Court and the votaides of the Audience-Chamber (especi- 
ally that God-fearing lover ® who is one of the chief disciples and 
chosen followers of this our King, the Refuge of the Woidd ) are 
hereby petitioned that they should not by bint or sign ask for the 
recall * of any one of us or "of our belongings, nor oast the stone of 
separation at the united assembly of our noble tribe ; for the high- 
est aspiration and desire of all of us is, that, by God’s grace, we 
should compensate ourselves for the past by lemaining in attend- 
ance on His Majesty The Shadow of God, exhibiting our exquisite 
grace and displaying all our varied and magic arts.” 

Another pigeon, a descendant of the family of Grace, and of 
the quintessence of the race of Fortune, a dispeller of bordensome 
care, that is to say Madame Sahz Kuhi who, outwardly old but 
inwardly young, is the immediate descendant of that Sar~8alz 
known to fame in eveiy region, one whose mere name is a sufficient 
description — she, too, sends a message fraught with love and says : 


1 

Ik 

S 

4 


• c., you. 

Not to be confuted (with Par^NigSr mentioned afterwards. 
%, 0 , you, the addressee 

is perhaps the Figure -4W| 
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“After great longing and the lapse of much time, 1 have been 
favoured with the felicity of kissing the Threshold of our King, 
and have been rejuvenated like Znlayk^a.”* She, with all her 
children and relatives, desires* to remain in Attendance, performing 
those pleasing offices that are the source of delight to Our Mind, 
and a cause of outwai-d and inwai'd happiness. Although for a 
lengthened period she* was famed as being tlie object of general 
love, yet now, God be praised, she has at last become honoured by 
falling in love with such a Beloved Object as the Xing. Sins 
hopes that all the adorers and suitors of Our Court (and especially 
the chief ^ of all of those likely to summon the pigeons away*) will 
cover the head of their desire with the skii't of patience and re- 
straint, refraining from giving rein to their hankerings and long- 
ings, for otherwise the good fellowship of our sociable party will 
be destroyed. Instead, it is better for you^ to put up with the 
burning of separation and to give no further thought to us. 

Another lady pigeon, the gallant chieftainess Short-wing** 
( who boars a Ma-wara^®- *n-Nahr name, though she is of Khur&san 
descent, being the most eminent of the well-known Kam-par^ breed 
and who is an exalted high-flier, though her name meaTis short- 
feathered) thus chants with mute tongue: — 

The liphtliHr laden niovon the quicker. 

Oij light wingB the bird flics faster. 

Next, the chief of the famous Mash*al Kalan t breed, she, who 
in mounting high vies with a flame of fire and is ever hot in the 
desire to kiss Our Threshold, and ‘ Black-tail ’ too, a very human 
in intelligence — (can it be that her black tail is smoke from the 
burning hearts of pigeon- lovers ?) — and that charming little pet 
Par-Nigar (she of the while-’ wings, whose tinkling bells calling up 
visions of the anklets of Layla rivet the fetters of madness i*' on tlie 
feet of all pigeon- lovers) and all the rest of those famous sweet- 
toiigued, smooth-cheeked pigeons that are noted foi* their 
noble lineage and high descent — some of them join Pur-NigSrt 
while others agree with Sahz-Kuhi, In short, since each feather 
of every light-hearted ** pigeon is a mute tongue, therefore all these 
newly arrived veterans, with a thousand tongues, expect from the 
justice of the Prop ’* of the Kingdom that the following petition of 

* Zalay^a, in love with Joseph tjod restored to her her youth and com- 
niandod Joseph to marry her. 

* Change from direct to indirect narration. 

•''' The writer sooinB to have here confused the direct and indirect narra- 

iiou. 

* That is, the addressee 
Kalta-par^ “ short-winged.*’ 

tt Kam-par^ either short-winged or of little flight. 

1 Said to be a breed with certain white feathers in its tail. 

^ Par-NigaVy lit. a pigeon with spots on the wing. 

^ Kindra-dary said to be a pigeon with white wings. 

Laila and Majnun, oxid. junun; a play on the words. 

A play on hdl “ feather; wing ; and heart.” 

hi That is, you, the addressee. 
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theirs will be granted, viz : — Now * that we, with our children and 
relations, have in our old age been exalted by reaching that Court 
which is the rest of AngeJs, that Court whose threshold is the 
roof of our Good- Fortune and the palace of our Exaltation, we 
hope that until we have exhibited our arts and displayed our de- 
light to the King, you* will not scatter our united assembly, nor 
turn us who are now clustered like Pleiades into a far-flung con 
stellation like the Great Bear. 

“ Further, the families of the pigeons, one and all, humbly 
request that, shoiild any one bestaiting* on the Mecca Pilgrimage, 
you will send through him our greeting to those pigeons of tlie 
Sacred Sanctuary, who circle round the holy Ka^ha,'* * 

Moreover, as that Support of the Jjj^ildfat ^ is expecting a little 
guest, he must make proper arrangements for his arrival ; for in 
this case. Please God, some good pigeons will be sent to the guest ; 
that is, his share will be some of Our young pigeons that have just 
made their appearance in the world ; but should the little stranger 
tarry in his coming We will give that Prop of the Kingdom^ fewer 
pigeons than he is expecting to receive.* 

] Md dam hi colloquial Arabic, means now that, and this seenis to be 
the meaning here, and nob the Persian and correct Arabic as long as.” 

* Tn the original, third person plural.^ 

3 Mi-rafta baahad “ have been starting ” ; wrong tense 

* That is, the addressee. 

6 That is, “ We will keep back the little stranger’s share.” This is 
Vierely peurile jocosity: there is no special meaning. 
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The Monthly General Meeting? of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th March, 1908, at 9-15 r.M. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asotosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
President, in the chai|?. 

. The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdus Salam, Babu Muralidhar Banerjee, Miss R. 
Cohen, M.D. ; Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. 0. Hossack, Mr. T. H. D. 
LaTouche, Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, I.M.S. ; Hon. Mr. J. O. 
Miller, Dr. Girindra Nath Mnkhopadhyaya, Babu Umapati Datta 
Sharma, Mr. G. Thibaut, C.l.E. ; Pandit Vanamali Vedantatirtha, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandi*a Vidyabhusana, Rev. A. W. 
Young. 

Visitors: — Captain F. 0. Hirst and Mr. H. McPherson. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-seven presentations wore announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. J. Wyness had 
expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the deaths of Sir 
Richard Strachey (an Honorary Member) and Lieut. R. E. Bate 
(an Ordinary Member) of the Society. 

The President announced that Dr. E. D. Ross had undertaken 
the duties of Philological Seci'etary and resumed charge from 
Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott of the Arabic and Persian Search for 
MSS. 

The proposed changes in Rules 4 and 44(^) of the Society’s 
Rules, of which intimation had already been given by circular to 
all members under Rule 65, was brought up for final disposal. 
The votes being unanimous, the proposid was canied. 

The rules should consequently be amended as follows : — In 
Rule 4, for the words “ three Vice-Presidents *’ read “ four Vice- 
Presidents; and in Rule 44(gf) delete the words a Vice-Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, 

The following seven candidates were ballotted for as Ordinary 
^lembers : — 

Mr. D. Quinlan, Civil Veterinanr Department, Bengal, pro- 
posed by Major L, Rogers, seconded by Dr. W. C. Hossack; Mr, 
J. W, Mollison, Inspector-General of Agriculture, India, proposed 
by Major L. Rogers, seconded by Mr. I. H. Burkill ; Mr, James H. 
Myde, proposed by Lieut,- Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Buchanan ; Mm Shajoaf Ali Khan, Consul and 
Acting Consul-General for Persia, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel 
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D. G. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale ; Bahu Manmatkanath 
Moitry^ Landholder, Serampore, proposed by Bebu Annadaprasad 
Bose, seconded by Babn Amritalal Bose ; Mr. H. O, FitzOerald, 
Superintendent, Indian Police, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. G. 
Phillott, seconded by Mr. Harinath De ; and Bahu Satis Kumar 
Banerjee^ Head Master, Mittra’s Institution, Galcutta, proposed by 
Mr. Harinath De, seconded by Dr. A. Suhrawardy. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Translation of a letter by AbU — By LlEUT.-COLONEJ/ 

D. 0. Phillott, Sec reidry^ Board of Examiners, 

2. The Seven Sahajata of Buddha. — By H. C. Noeman. 

3. Quotations in the Bhashapariccheda, — By Pandit Vanaaiali 
Ckakkavarti. 

4. Certain disputed or doubtful events in the History of Bengali 
Muhammadan Period ^ Pai t I. — By Monmohan Ghakravarti. 

5. Cvitain unpublished drawings of Antiquities i7i Orissa and 
Northern Oircars, — By Monmohan Ghakravarti. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Joimial. 

6. The Exact Eeteimination of the Fastness of the more common^ 
Indigenous Byes of Bengal^ and comparison with typical synthetic 
Dye-stuffsj Part II. — Dyeing mi Silh. — By E. R. Watson. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

1. Oil of Laivsonia alba. — By D. Hooper. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for Februai’y, 

1908. 

8. A General Theory of Osculating Conics.^By Prop. Stama- 
DAS Mukuopadbataya, M.A. Qcymmunicated by the President. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
JoumaL 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section was held at 
the Society’s Booms on Wednesday, March 11th, 1908, at 9-15 p.m. 

Lieut.-Golonel G. F. A. Harris, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. A. S. Allan, Lieut.-Gol. W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S. ; Dr. 
Gopal Ghandra Ghatterjee, Dr. H. M. Grake, Col. J. G. Harwood, 
R.A,M.G. ; Dr. W. G. Hossack, Dr. E. A. Houseman, Captain -M. 
Mackelvie, l.M S. ; Lieut.-Col. F. P. MaynaPd, I.M.S. ; Captain 
D. McCay, I.M.S. ; Dr. Girindi'a Nath Mnkbopadhyaya, Major J. 
Mulvany, I.M.S. ; Captain j! G. P. Murray, I.M.S. ; Ma^or F. 
(PEineaW, I.M.S. ; Dr. J. E. Panioty, Dr. T. F. Pearse, Major L. 
Bogen, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 
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Visitors , — Miss Baumler» M.O. ; Lieut.-CoL F. 0. Olarkson, 

; Asst.-Snrgeon F. J. Daley, Dr. W, M, Haffkine, Dr. Satya- 
saran Mitra, Dr. D. Price, Lieut.-Gol. W. B. Thomson, B.A.M.O. ; 
and four others. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and oondrmed. 

A discussion took place on the recent outbreak of epidemic 
dropsy or Beri-beri, when papers on the subject were read by 
Dr. T. Pearse, Captain Munro, i.M.S. ; and the discussion was con- 
tinued by Captain Mackelvie, Captain McCay, Dr. G. C. Chatter- 
jee, Lieut.-Cof. Buchanan, liieut.-Col. Harris, and Major L. Rogers, 
and was adjourned to the next meeting. 
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besidPB wliicn extiacta tlieinol have bt*c*u tiuiinlut<il in Sii T1 Llhot a Hi Iomj 
(/ India, Vol II,26(i-»83 
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year ho diod (p. 383) Thirdly, the statement that when Muhain* 
mad-i Bakbt-yftr captured the Fori of Bihar, R^i Lakhma^lah of 
Bengal “ had been on the throne for eighty years ” (pp. 554, 555), 
helps us in fixing the date. The year evidentlv refers to the era 
RQA TT Lakflmapasena, which began on 7th 

OAie ; om a. October, 1119 A D. As the expedition to 
Nbdtah took pWe “ the year following that” (p. 557), its date falls 
in La. Saipvat 81 or A. 11. 1199 — 1200 (596 H.).^ The expedition 
took place probably in v’inter, the best time for horsemen and 
inerohants to move about. 

Against this conclusion there is one serious objection, a 
hiatcinent in the Tfijul Martsir of Hasan 
ODjeotlon. Nizami,® a work more contemporaneous, 

having boon begun about 002 H. >\ith the histoiy earned down to 
626 H. Aftei’ nan-ating the captui*u of Kalinjar on 20th Rajab, 
599 H., and Kutb-ud-din’s march to Hudann, it goes on to say : — 
“Shortly afterxNards Ikhtiy&r-ud-din Muhammad Bakht-ySr. 
“ one of the chief siipporthof the State, the splendom* of Islam, and 
“ oelebrutod throughout Hind for his I'cligiotih wai’s, joined the 
“ auspicious Btirrujis and came to pu\ his respects from the direction 
“ of ’Ad wand Bihfti He prosmited twenty elephants and various 
“kinds of jewels and moneys. He ^as received with royal kind- 
“ ness and beneficence, and he was exalted above the leaders of the 
“ time ; and when he took his audience of leave, the blessed com- 
“ mands, investing him with authority wero renewed and augment- 
“ ed, and a tent, a naubat, a drum, a standanl, and magnificent robe 
“of honoiu, a hoi*se and trappings, a waistband, sword, and a vest 
“ from the private wardrobe w'ere oonferrod upon him.” 

A simiiai event is narrated in the T^ibafiat-i Nttsiri just after 
the oimture of Bihar Fort, and beforo the expedition to Nudiah 
(pp. 552-4). Joining the two, the captui'e of Bihar would then fall 
m 599 H. and of Nuoiah in 600 H., noth the dates thus differing 
from those dednoed above. It is, however, just possible that the 
offering of the presents might refer to the despatching of a large 
portion of the booty after the sack of Nftdiah (p. 560). Tohakilt^i 
IS silent as to whether Muhammad-i Bakht yar himself came to 
Dilhi this time. If he did, then 6(X) H. would not be inconsistent. 
It might also be argued that the year of Tiijvl Maiisir might be 
incorrect, for in the four MSS. examined by Major Ravertv the 
date was written ambiguously, and might be read as 597 or 599 H.* ; 
and between the imm^iately preceding date (13th Rabi 1, 693 H.) 
and this one the gap is rather suspiciously long. On the present 
state of facts, thereiore, the probahilify lies in favour of 596 H. * 

* The nature of Mubammad-i Baut-y&r’s conquest appears to 
have bemi much exaggerated. Tm expe- 
dition to Nlldiah is only an inroad, a dash 


Oonqvmt in BengaL 


i See this point disomwed in mj artiolb, J.A S.B., 1906, pp. 47, 49. 

® miiot, II, SS8. Adtpoml in a oorreotion for “ Oudh and ** (Bavarfw, 
App. D., p xxTi), and U apparently a oormption of the old 

name of Bihir. 

6 Tranelation, Appendix D, p. xsiU ; for fonr, eee aleo App. A, p. ▼. 
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for securing booty natuimkl to ihoHH TurkiNh triboH. The troopem 
looted the city with the pala<‘o and went away. They did not take 
posseesion of that part , and, if they liad tiiod, they would have most 
likely failed, as their base it* Bihsi was too far off and too reoent 
to be of much avail On renuTvinj^ the seat of ffoveriiment to Lakha- 
pawath there was an attionjit to ht^cuio pernianetii posaession of 
some part of Bengal On Ihenoith !)lw-kot, \\ hei*e ho diod on his 
return fi-om the tlisasti'ouH inioad to Tihhat, w'as evidently in 
possession of the Mussaliuan*^ On 1 hr Si>uth Lakhao-or was outside 
their ]nrisdicti(tn because Muhammad i J^oran had hotur deputed 
with a foTCe towards it at that time l)iw kot is identified with 
Damdamma, nlioaf 70 miles N 11 of (laui , Lakiinn or is idout tiled 
with Nagor l)y Stewart and with Ijneart'oiidali by Hlochmann , but 
neither identiHcation is Ba(isfactor\. both lieiiig far away fitim the 
river Bhagimthi. Even it either ol these i den tiftoaf ions be accept- 
ed, it would 1)0 not more than 90 miles from Oaur The tract 
lietween the two is thus hardly large and forms an iiisignifioant 
part of the Bengal province. T^hakfU-t itself euiofully speaks of 
Lakhapawatl only , it is only the later wnters who dilate on the 
vaunted conquests of Bengal In fact, if such plundering inroads 
be magnified into conquests, and the Hindus of Bengal blamed and 
vilified for allowing the so-called easy conquests, then Mahm&d 
of (ilia<zni has better claims for being credited with the conquest of 
entire HindQstftn. 


(u‘) OhiyUi^ud-din Ilu^iim-ud-din 'Iwaz Khalji. 

The date of his actual accession is not free from doubts. He 
was defeated and killed in 624 H., after 
^^ya^w-dln Iwaa . a reign of twelve years (p. 595). Accord- 
Bate of hi8 aooesBion. jng to this statement, therefore, his acces- 
sion took place at the earliest m 612 H This does not agree with 
the date deducible from his predecessor’s death. His predecessor, 
'Ali-i Mard&n, had accompanied Ku^b-ud-dln in his exi^ition to 
QJ^azni in 605 H.. and was captured On his release he came to 
Dihli and was put in charge of Lakha^awati He was in charge 
for some time when Kutb-ud-dlndied in 607 H. He was, therefore, 
in possession probably in 606 H , at the lat4M3t in 607 H. His reign 
lasted “two years, more or less. ” If this means two years and 
some months, then, counting from 607 H , he must have b^ killed 
by the KhR lj Amirs at the latest in 610 H. Who then ruled in 
intervening years 610-'— 612 H. P It is possible that the 
Amirs fought amongst themselves until ^usftm-nd-dln ’I was got the 
tipper hand in 612 H.* 

It is said in the T^hakttUi : “ His affairs reached such a point 
mx ^ ^ X JX that the coin of the territory of Lakhapa- 
Tixna of his inde- wall was stamped, and the Idjutbah there- 
of read in his name, and they styled him 


1 Similiir donbti exist ss regards the date of death of MoheeisisAI 
dhortis I see the samniary at the esd 
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by ihr title of Sultfin Qiiiya8-iul-<lln” (j>. 581). Unfortunately, 
'fahalcf^t-i in Hileiit hn to wlien mid under vvhiit circuniKtances these 
important steps of comjilete independence were taken. His prede- 
eoMHor, *AJi-i Mardan, had done nil tlicKe tilings, e\c*ej>ting coining 
the money (p. 578). • 

Luckily a number of siher coins, discovered in 1872 in 
a hoard iit llihftr, throw some light.® The earliest of these 
Dengal coins is daU’d <514* H., with the name of l-yal-timi^i, 
the slave freedmaii, as the suzemin. A gold half-moliur, 70*6 grs 
(not of this hoard, but ol Kindibihar), gives tlie earliest mint 
name of Bengal “stiuck at (Imir w'ith tlie year 616 H,, while 
two more silver coins of this 3 ear show 1-val-timi Ji’s siizeraiiit}". 
Seven more spia'iinens ol (ilti II. sliow for the lirst time the regnal 
name «d (ihi^as iid-diu, with the iiiXoNnsh Amtiu! Mftanunin, de- 
fender of tin' (’oiuinaiuloi' of the Faithful.'* In foui* coins of 617 H., 
Al Muazzaiiit the great, is superseded by tlie superlative Al 'Azam, 
the highest Furthermore, in se\on sjieciinens of 620 H., he calls 
himself Sultan of Sultans, b^Mlirect appointment of the lQ)alif, and 
even staiYipH tlie inontli ami the date, 20th Uabi-ul A khir, probabl}- 
the tbite of Ivhalif's order LaKtl\ in a coin of 022 II. in the same 
hoaixl, I-yul-timi'jrs nann* reappears. So the following four stages 
an* iweiilod* tirst, the accept anci* of I-3 al-timijJj'ssnzeraintj’ , second, 
the assumption of ecunplete independence in 616 1 1 , third, the 
gradual ineren.se in tin* pomposity oftlie titles and the stiengtheii- 
ing of lus claims to inde[»f'iideucc b\ Khalifat oiders ; and, lastly, 
the ro-neknowledginent of l-3'al-timish*s su/.ei*ainty in 622 H., as 
the result of latte!‘‘s iiuasioiu 


His territory extended from Diw-kof to Lakhan-or, a distanci* 
^ ^ ^ I.- A i of about 150 miles or “ ten days’ iourney,” 

Extent of his terri- ^ Harh and Var^;. 

dra. Ho xvas in possession of Bihftr also 
for sevoi'al years. He was not in possession of Vauga or Tirhut 


(or apparently Satgaon too) ; but in the usual way they, with Jaj- 
nagar and Kamrup, ore said to have sent him tribute (pp. 587-8). 


(ill) Ikhtiyfi Daulat gJdA-i JJalkH Khalji. 

This name docs not appear in the Staiidai'd History of Bengal 
fiksii (Stewart). But his existence is proved 

sauiat Bnan. f^hakeiUi and a coin. Accord- 

ing to To^hakatA he was son of Hu|iAm-ud-din ’Iw-rz fpp 617, 626) ; 
hut the coin gives a different name of his father, and according to 
muA ii4« other histories, he was onh’- a kinsman of 

hSJ Hu,am-ud-din. On the death of tha Int- 

ter*8 successor, Na^ir-ud-dln, the eldest 
son of T*yal-timi^, Daulat took possession of Lakhapawa^i and 


I Tahakat-i Ahhari and BudSoni speak of his coining money, but no 
coin of his time Ima yet been found. 

^ Thomas, «T.B A.8. VT (K.S ), 848 et ssq., coins 1 to 7a and 9. 

8 Baverty reads it as J^osimt Amtrai ifuminm, the Lord ottbe Faitbfnl's 
handsome [one], note 9, p. 770 (772) and p. 816. 
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revolted, striking coin in bis uaiao. In 02B H. l-yal-tiini^i pro- 
ceeded against him in person and raptured him. He was the last 
Khalj ruler of Lakliatyiawail. 

The coin attributed to him is daU‘d G27 11. (which may be 
qqJj, i-ead as G29H. also), and bears the name 

Abfi-l-Ma’dli-i Daulat Simli bin MaudOd, 
with the title Sb&liau-Sljah.* 

Foi facility of refercn(*e, the mam brnts of this olwcui'e ponod 
are given below in a tabulated form, with 
Summary of Events. (tutes and inferences in separate colunins. 
The pages refer to Major Haverly*s tnmshition of the 'pahakat-i 
yiSsirif unless otherwise staled. 


Date. 


Main Events 


Beferonoos. 


Some time 
after 689 U. 
P590 H. 


80 La. Sam, 
1198-9 A.D. 
(505 H.) 


‘ The year 
following 
that” 1199- 
1200 A.D. 
(596 H.) 


PdOOU. 


/. JUtili'ffnmatl'i Bakht^ydr. 

Rejected by the Muster-master in Dihl'i (which p. SW. 

had been finally oocupiefi in 689 H) 

Proceeded to Malik liiifim-ud din Aghul-Bak in pp. 649-660 
Awttdh { was put in charge of the fiefs Bhag- 
wat and BhiuH. 

Gathered bodies of Khaljas. Got a robe of dis- p 661. 

tinotioii from Kutb-ud-din I-bak of Dihb. 

Ravaged Bihar for n year or two. 


, Oaptared and sacked the fort of Bihar 

At that time Rai Lakh man i4h had been on the 

throne for eighty years ... 

Paid respect to Kutb-ud-din with muoli booty, 
and received great honour and distinction from 

From Bihar pressed on to Nudiah, tho^pital ; 
entered the city sedately as merehan^ bringing 
horses for sale, and then suddenly altaoked the 
1 palace. Ene Lakhma^iih, about to dine, fled by 
the back part to Sankanat and Bang. 1 he city , 
' with the palace looted. 

Leaving Nudiah in dosoUtion, removed the seat 
I of government to Lakhaoawati, and brought 
the different parts of it nnder his sway. 

Despatched a portion of the booty and wealtn to 
Kn^b-ud-din I-bnk. 

Invasion of Tibbat. With 10,000 horse marched 
to Burdhan-ko| ; went np the river Begmati 
for ten days, oroesiiig it by a bridge of more 
than 20 arches and leaving a part of the army 
' to goard it ; went on through mountMins, for 
^ 15 days, attacked a fort and had a whole-day 


p. 551 , and 
App. 1>, 
p. XXV. 

pp. 551-2. 
jip. 564, 665. 


pp, 662-i { cf 
Tdjul MddHiVf 

Elliot, II, 282, 
pp. 567-8. 


p 559. 


i p 560tof. 

] Tijul Kadsir, 
Elliot, II, 
832. 

pp. 600-378. 


"After some 
years.*’ 

602 H. 

Expedition 
lasting 

i'e^ SalBT'l^omM, J.B.A.8. TI, Wj iurerty, note 9 to p. 770 
(774). 
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DAtO. 


probably 

ihi'ce 

montbn 


Simbaii, 
602 11. I 
Uarch’Apiil, i 
12 < 6 


rib6 11 
im IT 


602 II 


602 U 


Year not 
glTon. (If 
608 there 
i» • g»p). 


«0IH. 
eos H. 


eoeu. 

(ltM-9 A.O.) 


Mam Kventfl 


Ueferences. 


battle ill wbioh a good many of bis army were 
killed , tbo next day rotroatod, reaching in 10 
days the bridge and fonnd it destroyed ; took re. 
fgge in an ulobtetnpio and tvas being stooknded, 
to avoid which tried to ford the i ivor, but ex* | 
oepting a few hundred all drowned. He es* | 
caped and retired to Diw-kot. 

Thiongh excessive grief fell ill and died, shortly i p. 672 3 
after the death of Siiltfm Muizz*ud-din (on 8rd | 

Sihrdifln, p 480 1. 

Accoiding to some, murdered by ’Ali-i Mard&n, 
the fi'ofcc of Narangoo. I 

No c<»ina jet iliHctnercd; nvaBjids, colleges, p 66(>. 
m<inustciioH fonmlod by him and his Amirs i 
in LaWhikiianati. 


II. /. -utUdtn Muhuiuntad-1 She t an 

Captured eight f»on elephants nlone in a. jungle 
at the time of looting Nudinh. 

Oospatched with a foicetowaids Lakban-or and 
dijiiHgar, at the time of Mnhammad-i Bakht* 
ylr’s mall invasion of Tibbat 

On hearing liis deiith, came back to Diw'kot 
and poi formed mourning ctremoiiies, ap^mrent- 
ly as a near relative 

Imprisoned 'A lid Alnrdftn at Nnrangoe, placing 
him under the charge of its Kotwal, Bfibfi, the 
^nfuhiiui 

As head received homage from tho ^alj Amirs j 
and kept each in his fief. | 

On the complaint of 'Ali-i Mard&n who had 
escaped to Dihll, Kutb-uddin deputed Kie* | 
max, tho RumI, from Awadh. 

Kae-mar. joined by Itfat&ni-Qd-dm, thefendatory 
of Ganguri, whom he pot in charge cf Dlw- | 
kot. A battle between Kae-mas and MoUam- 1 
mad-i gherdiii ending in the latter's defeat. 

Dissensions among the Sial] Amirs, in which i 
he was killed. 


m. MU-nd-dm *Ali i Marddn, ‘ 

By eecrefe compact with the kotwal escaped ' 
from ioiprlconment at Mirangoe to Dihll. j 
Accompanied Kn^l^-od-din in his invasion of 
gbasala, bat after his forty days* rnlo cap- ' 
tnred. ^ | 


8eteaaii4 hf Turks, and came back to Kntb* 
nd-dla bl Bibli, who aasigBed him Lakhaps* j 
watl, of ^ioh took po eataa iom 


I>. 574 
p 673. 

p. 674 

p 674. 

p. 676- 
p. 676. 


p. 676. 


p- 676. 


pp. 676,677. 


p. 677 J for 
the invasion, 
pp. 608, 606, 

686-7. 

p.678. 
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Date. I 


B07 H. 


609 H . 
(at the latosr 

610 H }, 
1212-3 A D 


^ 609 (or 

610 H). 
612 U. 


616 11 

20th Rablul- ^ 
A^lr, 020 H I 

622 U. ^ 


) 

I 


022 H. 


624 H I 
624 H. I 


nth 

month (V) 
624 H. I 
(Nov, 1227). , 


4,] Otrtain l>ispuif»d Ikmbt/ul Ewnts, 

l^oforenotf. 


Haiti Kvotiia 


On the doath of Katb-ad-din (m 607 H., p. 528, of p. 578 
Tdj 3/a , Elliot, IT, 2S7), aisuiiuhI a oaiiopy of 1 
State, r<*ad tho Khutliah in hie own name, and j 
was ettlod SidtHn 'Ali-nd dm. 1 

Sant ariiiiee in different dheotionn and pat the ^ p, 578 
greater number of Khali Amite to doeth 
A party <if the KJjhI] Amite conepiniig elotv p 680. 
him, after ri roign of ** two yoare, more or lose 


IV QJ^iyUs’iid-dittf Hu$am-Hd-diK 'Ikhiz-i Ilufuiu ' 

Placed on tho thtone by the party of Khiili ^ p 580 
Amirs that slew 'Ali-i Mardin. , 

Began iu rnie, nominally acknowlodging the I pp 594-5 ; 
suzerainty of Sollin l-yHl-timiah, ' oorns of 614. 

616 H , 

, JRAS., 
VI, 348-352, 
Nos. 1 to 8a. 

Asenmod complete independenco under tho title j p 581; coins 
Sultan Ghiyis-nd-din. read tho Khotbih and Noe 4. 6, 0, 
coined money in his own name (for date, see lOn, Do 8624J 
the coins) i 

Got finnan from the Khalifa of Bag^did lOoine Nos 7, 

7«, Do.857.8, 

Bihur taken possession of by the forces of I- Yal I p 501 
titiiis]!. 

The Dihll Bultiin marched against him and pp 593, 610, 
forced him to corclnde a treaty, by which he ( 627 ; com 

paid 88 elephants (80 in p 610) and eight} No 9, 
lakhs of treasure, and agreed to read the JRA.8. VI, 
m^ntbah and to coin money in the uami^ of 859-860. 
the Dihli Sult&n. 

On the withdrawal of the Sahio. drove oat bis p. 694 
governor of Bihir, ’Iaz-iid*din Jinl, and took , 
repossession of it. . - i 

Invaded Ksmrud and Bang, leaving the city of pp. 694, 696, 
Lakhanawati unprotected. I 

Ni^iruddin Mahmud aii***, the eldest son of Ipp 694r6,627, 
I-yal-timislj, from Awadh invaded Lakhapa- ( 629# 

wati, and captured the city and tho fort Basan- j 

^ijis-ud-din hurried back, was defeated and |pp. 696, 689. 
killed I 


rrorf»0 

Built the fortress of Baean*ko| j founded }im% ipp. 682, 088, 
and other ma^%di ; caused an embankment | 

(pul) to be oonstruoted from Lakhapawati p. 586 
to Diw-kot on one aide, and to l^khap-or on 
the other, ten days* Journey, beoanae in 

the rains tha whole of that tract becomes in* , 

nndated. and the route it filled with mod- 
swamps and mortal. 
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Date. Main Events Referenoea. 


I V Nu»n -ud-din. Mahmud Shah. 

Zjlkadnh(F), On the defeat and capture of flult^n Ghiyaa- i p. 629 
624 H . ud*diii, appropriated hia treaaunea. I 

I Rent money to the *ulamd, eayyida and pioua | p. 620. 
moil of Dihli and other cities. 

Rabi-ul ' When dresses of distinction reached his father ^ pp. 629*630, 
A.wwa1, 626 I from Khalifal/s capital. Baghdad, he selected cf p. 616. 
H, after one dress of ((reat value and despatolied it to 
22iid. him with a red canopy of State, 

in or bofori* 1 Foil sick and died “ a ycai* and half ” after pp. 630, 616-7 
Jumkdi I. liccesHiou, the news reaching Dihli in Jamadi- 
626 H III Awwal, 020 H 
(Ajnil 1229) 

624 n. { CtniiH —(1) Nos 10 and 11 of the Bihar hoard, J B A S VI, 

I dated 024 11 860-1. 

620 IT. I (2) No 12, with the name of Khahfah Do , p. 866 

A1 Muntansir hillah, apparently 
I on receipt of the ^il4f>it dress I 

His tomb at Maliickpiir Koyi, three miles west J B A S VI, 
I of Kutb Minnr, with an inscription of 629 11. Note 2 to 

1 p. 367. 

I 

VL Ikitiydt ‘Ud^ihri Daulat 8h4h-i Balki. | 

' Son of Hu^am-ud-din *lwa7. (No IV); son of p 626, 

I Maudud, according to coin No. 13; and kins- JBA.8. VI, 
man of Hn^Im-ud-din 367. 

626 11. 'On the doatii of Nidr-ud-dln, took possession ^ pp. 617-8. 

of Lakha^awati and robellod (striking coin, the J B A. 8. VI, 

627 H. existing specimen of which, however, aoknow-l 867. 

fooin). ledges the suzerainty of I-ya1-tiini§h). I 

628 IT., Sal(nn ghams-nd-din I-Yal-timish proceeded I pp. 586, 

(before i against him in person and captured him ! 618-9. 

^jiib), After oonferriog the throne of Lakha^awnti on | 

Jumadii II(P), ’ Ala-ud-din Jini, the Salfan returned to Dihli 
April, 1280 I in Bajab. | 

AD. I I 



20. Note on the Drum in Falconry. 

By LiEUi.-Cnr oNFL I). C. Serntarij^ Boaid tif 

Ejranunt^t > 


What the precise u»e of the diuiu in falconry was it le 
difficult to (lefemiino. The drum does not appeal to be now uned 
in IndiUf but probably it is still used by the Turks of Centi'al 
Asia. In Hyderabad, Deccan, so say old men, it was used up 
till the time of N^awab Nafir^ M-Dawla, called A^af J&h the Fourth, 
who, succeeding his father as Nizam of the Deccan in 1829 A. D , died 
in A.D. 1857. ’d-Dawala’s hawking pirties are said to 

have been conducted with all the old-fashioned pomp and circum- 
stance that distinguished Eastern potentates. Drums, part of the 
insignia of rulership, appear to have been used by hirn, not so 
much to flush quan*y and excite the hawk, as to inform his numer- 
ous and scattered retinue that a hawk had been cast off, and that 
it therefore behoved them to stop chattering and to keep a good 
look-out. The present Nizam, it is said, has discarded the pomp 
of his ancestors, and, as a concession to modernism, substituted a 

^ngle. * 1 1 • X 

The following exti acts, which throw some light on tlie subject, 

are translated, the first two fiom Persian MSS. wiitton in India, 
and the last from a modern Drdu lithographed work on sport : 

From a Bdz-N^ma xoritten jot Muhammad Bayrdm Bahddur 
Kbdn, Sb(fn-uKb^nan, by Mahihb ^Ali-Kb'^hfa ' 


“ CHAPrEE XWT.a 

“On iHE Method op Beaiino iiif Dbum, How ir should be 
Beaten, and on which Sidk ok the Saddle n should 
IJE SusrBNDED. 

“ It is usuaUy suspended fioin the liftht side. Now several 
points a.-e to be observed in beating tbe drum for the Roshawk 
First, attention should be paid to tbe flight of the hawk, that is, it 
should be noted whether the hawk flies high or low, and alro 
whether it is raw or thoroughly entered ; next, attention should ^ 
directed to the water, to see whether the extent is bttle or grrot ; 
next to the species of duck to be flown at ; and next to the wind, 

to see if it is strong or slight. , 

“ If the goshawk is new, it must first, for some days, be 
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trained to the sound of tho drum. Next, when the hawk is cast 
off, the drum should be beaten more or less according to the powers 
of flight of tho hawk ; for it is probable that the duck will rise too 
high for a new haw’k to reach them. The drani should be beaten 
only so much that the duck may delay sufficiently to allow the 
new hawk to i*oach them, nnd may not make o|F at once. 

“ If tho hawk i« trained to take quarry right away in the air * 
and is a high flier, the falconer should not bo hasty in beating the 
drum. He should let his ha wk'go before the ducks rise from the water, 
and then, when it has reached half-way to where the ducks are, he 
should begin beating tho di’um ; for the hawk w’ill, in this case, 
certainly fly low, and for a hawk that naturally flies low the drum 
should ho beaten with regard to the extent of tho water, the 
H|>ecics ol water-fowl and their wildness or tameness, and the high 
or low condition of the hawk. If the water-fowl have been seared 
and have seen the hawk, thoro is no harm in beating tho drum con- 
tiiiiioiiMl^, for it is necessary to beat the drum very quickly to 
distract the aitcntioii of the quairy (made shy on previous occa- 
sions) from the hawk. Kmther, at such wihl birds, cai*e should be 
taken to let the water-fowl flrst take the air, then to cast off the 
hawk, and nexi to Ixait the drum ; for shonld the hawk be east off' 
while the ducks are in the water, they wili rise on seeing the 
hawk, and tnake <»ff clKewhcre : then — beat the drum in anj 
manner you choose — it will be of no use 

*'It is generally laid down that the drum should not be beaten 
quickly, but this rule has exceptions, for whether the drum is to 
be beaten quick or slow depends on the experience of the falconer ; 
in cases of iieressity there is nothing for it but to beat yery 
quickly. In other eases, when the ducks ui’e tame and unscared, 
the drum should be beaten according to oustom, w’ith distinct and 
slow taps. The reason is this, that when the drum is beaten 
in this fashion, the ducks will not rise to an unusual height. 
Further, when the ducks hear the sound of the drum repeatedly in 
one minute, they become assured of danger and wait for no more. 
Also there is, in Hindustan, a species of dnok found during the 
rains with the neck red like that of the common crane • ; this 
duck never waits for a seooud heat of the drum ; at the first sound 
it rises to a height that completely baffles the hawk : for this 
speoies the dram must be beaten in the oid inary way without 
haste* However, for the the Jrira,* the 5ona,* the 


I to train a hawk ' to flj at bolt.* 

^ Perhaps tho author refers to the Pink-headed Duck (dtia« Cargo- 
phyllacm). 

iJAi ildtl i possibly a copyist’s error for {Jh Hi T. * the Teal.” 

« ; la Turhi ^^1 is ^1^ name of a apeoies ol daek. 

6 , possibly the mal^rd, called in Turki ardst. 

Borne Punjabi falooners coXk the aiallard sohno (or aamef) 

However, achna iti Panjabi means ** pretty.” 
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VoL IV, No. 4.1 Niute ou thi' Umm in Fufconry 

[N.8.] 

BfircAlnJ tlie Sb^h^hfing* the the the heavier 

the dram is beaten the better ; and further, if the water \n extea* 
•ire and the distanco ^eat, the faleunei Hliould begin to beat the 
dram according to the ordinary cuHtoni ; but, when the hawk haw 
traversed some dirttain^e and is close to <he duck, he should beat 
faster, so that the duck may not hce the hawk ^ and may not bi*eak 
away. 

“ When a stifuig breeze is blowing, the drum should not be 
beaten quickly ; for in a strong t)i*ee/c the diu k will rise to a gi*eat 
height at the* slightest sound of the drum, and the leasoii is obvi- 
oas. The smoother® the note of the drum the Ix^ttcr ; the duck 
will not stand a dr)^ sound from the dium The drummer, toi), 
must not beat with foi’ce ; he must heat somewhat lightly until 
the hawk reaches the duck. 

“ The drum is necessary for all ducks , it can be used tor the 
common crane" also. The reason the duim is used for cranes 
is, that when they hear the dium, they liecorne nlarmed and 
stretch ont their legs and the falcon can bind to any spot it 
chooses, thus coining down to the ground without fear of injury. 
But in this ca.se, the falcon usually binds to the thigh or to the 
knee.^ If she binds to the head she will he injui'od by the sharj» 
claw of the crane ; if, however, she binds to the back or to tlic 
neck, the claw cannot imcli her ; the reason is evident.® When 
the falcon seizes the crane by the root of the neck, the crane can- 
not reach her with its claw ; but, generally speaking, the hawk 
will come to the ground on her ba<*k and be injured. When slu* 
binds to the knee, the danger is less ; but in this case the crane 
is not quickly brought down to the ground, but flies ahead some 
distance in the air. . . 

“ The danger to the l&chin from a goose taken in the air is 
greater than that from a crane, for the crane is a long legged 
animal and powerful ns well ; after the Iflchfn binds to it, 
sustain itself in the air and comes to the gi'ound lightly. 
goose, however, is heavy and short- legged ; it comes down like 
a heavy stone from a height when the hawk binds to it ; so if the 
hawk falls below it, the danger is great. 


in one manuioript 
; not traceable. 

3 J^y»\ in one US. possibly nn erior for ^he Buddy 

Shieldrake or Brahmini Duck (Ocwirca ruhla, Pallas). 

4 In one 118. 

4 Birds habitually look upwards, as beasts 
Perhaps the duck being in the air with the hawk below them would, when 
nlarmed by the drum, look up and not down. 

« ; P. ‘'emoath.** T 

« A peteoriae often brings down a heron from a height by binding to 
the feet iSm position it to out of danger from the heton'e beak* 

• Tbecn appssreto he eome error or omtoeton in the test here. 

to CdMM to fhe l^srkf name te the Skfhln sad not for the PeSegrlnef 
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To euro a Ifichin from comiug 1o the ground with the goose, 
keep her iu high condition so that she may employ her own 
peculiar tactics and strike down the goose. ‘ Since the goose is 
very hoav^, it cannot protect itself as n crane does ; it comes to the 
ground with such force that its gizzard is forced out of its mouth 
and it is killed. If a Itichin employs these tactics she may take 
five or six geese in a day without injury to herself. 

If, however, the lAchiii strikes down the goose from a height, 
the goose will recover itself in the air ; but if close to the ground, 
the goose will strike the ground but not with force ; if struck 
down from a height of, say, ten or fifteen yards, it will strike the 
ground well and in good style. A trained falcon knows from what 
height to strike * tin* goose. 

“ To j)i*cvent a goshawk from taking duck while in the water 
and a Wchin from corning down with a goose, these hawks should be 
kept in high condition and not worn out with too much sti*okiiig 
Other matters arc left to the intelligence c)f the falconer. To 
discuss further this delightful subject is uo easy matter, and— God 
knows e\ cry thing 


Ftom a Itilz-Mfima in the luhrary of the Asiatic Society (if 
Bengalt^ copied from if manfc^cript ^ in the Oriental Public Library 
of liankipore, 

“On IIkahni. tiik Drum NMin.i in iiu Field. 

** Part 1. — On soundivy the dfum for sJiort-winyed hawks.— 
When dying at duck, geese, common ciuno, and demoiselle citiue, 
after the hawk is cast off and when she is close to the qiiany, the 
falconer siiould sit on the ground and beat the drum ; for it is 
better to do so in this position than mounted. 

“ Pfir/ II. — Fof falcons or long-wimjed These do not 

always require tlie drum. The drum should be beaten after they 
have been cast oif and have I'eached their pitch.” 


From the ^ayd^gdh-i Shawhati ” by Nawdb Ydr Muhammad 
attn BnhAdur, (Shawkat)^ of BhopUl, an Urdu work composed in A.H. 
1901 (A.D. 1^3), the second edition being lithographed in 1805 
A.M in the Bampote State. 

“ When your goshawk’s training has reached this s|age, 
/.e., when she has been tamed by watching and handling, has been 


i ; text inoorreot, and meaning not dear. 

^ Tivtdan; need bj the aDthoraea|yiionym of partdb kardan, an ezpres- 
Hion tiBod by him elaawhere. 

^ the writer duasa’t profeee to here perfect knowledge. 

* New and well4Hjaad, bat without title. 

^ In perfect preiarvatlaa. Inhere is a Moond end older copy of this 
roanutoript in the eame Libraiy, and in it U stnted that the author’s name 



bix)keii to the hood, traiued to the luiv, and entered to qunrry by 
live trains, you should tie lier tail on both sides to her flight, 
feathers * and go into the jungle and fl) her at a rat, or a bandi* 
ooot, or else at a puppy- dog. If she* take the rat. so uiueh the 
better ; if not, she will settle at the entranre of its hole. Fly 
her several times at a rat. so that she may lu'tjuiro the habit of 
settling on the giound. After that undo the flight- feathcinfi, but 
let the tail reniniii tied veiy lo(»soly Next fl^ her at a bagged 
hare, but the mouth of the haie should be stitched up so that 
it may not injure the hawk • The renson for training the hawk 
to ‘fly at the bolt’® i.s to teach her the habit of settling on the 
gi’ound nithont hositntion. When the hawk lias been trained 
as above, she would he flown at holt, at duek. The following is 
the method . First two ducks should ho tied together, fluttered 
before the luiwk’h eyes at a distanee often yards, and th(Mi re- 
lonsod so that she may leave the fist and take them. After this, 
ducks should be released for the hawk by an assistant in am- 
buscade, This should he done several times, the hawk being 
fed on each kill and the distance at which the tiains lire re- 
leased being increased. She should afterwards he flown at 
duck in water, so that she may either take one in the water or 
else seize one and bear it to land. The falconer should then 
deprive the hawk of the quarry, but fly lior at once at a duck 
in the air ; then when the hawk takes a duck up in the air she 
should be fed up on it. The goshawk is a very intelligent bird ; 
she will never forget a lesson, but she will learn of her own 
accord, hoiiefitting by her mistakes. 

“Your hawk should now be flown at a duck in the following 
manner : The falconer should draw near to a pond and pnt 
up the duck. He should next heat the drum, and then stop and 
wait till the duck re-settle. After that he should fly his hawk 
at those ducks that have been affected hy the dniui.* Now tlic 


IS M.abamraad son of Muhammad Yuenf, and that it was composed in 
the reign of Aurangzob, 1088 A.H., and was oilird Da/ifar* *f-^ayd. The 
copyist’s date is not given. 

1 Meaning not clear. The natlior probably means that the ontside 
tail-feathers shonld be bound together so that the hawk cannot spread 
her tail fully (this chocks sny inolinstion to * soar and also that one or 
two flight-foathers should be tied together (as in the case of pigeons) to 
prevent her feeling strong on the wing. By pigeon-fanciers th»» first flight- 
feather only is called Bhdh^par. 

* I never heard of ii liare injuring any hawk with its teeth. A Baker 
falcon will stoop at a hare and knock it about, not binding till the hwo is 

worn out and dased. 

8 U/ j) 

i clffc fabl-Uurdn ; prosamabl; this ii thr mckning of tbe 

pbr^w. 

1 have been told (but cannot vooch for the accuracy of the information) 
that the bird-oatohers of Patna, when snaring duck at night, beat a tin to 
indnoa the dock to lie olooo. It is stated that the duck, imagiDing a thunder- 
storm to be imminent, do not take wing eaeily. 
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ducks, after risin;;, will, oti hearing the dium, drop and oast 
iheuiBelves into the water; but the faloouor must exercise 
pntience, and, discriminating between those ducks thst have 
been affected by the drum and those that have not, fly his hawk 
at tlie former only. It is fuither neoessary that he should not be 
in a hurry to cast off his hawk when the duck rise, hot that he 
should keep his head and wait until they are at a height and are 
leaving the water in one direction. 

“A new and inexperienced goshawk should not be flown at 
first at a duck in deep water, for the goshawk is a dweller of the 
mountains and plains; th(u*e is a danger of her getting soaked 
and sinking. She should, therefore, be first flown at duck in 
shallow water.” 



21 . Eastern Hoods for Hawks. 


By LiKcr-CoLONKL I). 0. l^Hif.Lorr, S*rrptary, Hoard of 
KxaninhPTK. 


More than one pattorn of hawk-ho »(i in usot) in 1n<lia. 
Persian MSS. on Faleonrv, wnttoii in India, mention tvro ]»at- 
terns, the “ MaghJi or tliree^tjornerfd pattern,'' and the “ Hh(ih~ 
jaMni, ” The latter is descrilmd as hcin^ open down the back. 

Plates JX to XII, and Pig. 2, Plate Xlll, ai’(3 |)att#jT*ns and 
sizes of hoods used in the Panjab. Fig. 1, Plate XI II, is a pat- 
torn in use in the Persian Gulf. Plate XIV shows a f>attern now 
used in Hyderabad, Deccan. 

The Panjab patterns should be out out in tin or sheet zinc 
and nsed to guide the pencil in tracing. 

To make the Panjab hoo«l, a small piece of thin stiff leather is 
wetted and folded, smooth side outwards. When dry, the pattern 
is carefully traced on this and out out. (When opened it is as in 
Fig. 1, Plate IX). The hood, thus cutout, is reversed, so that the 
smooth side is inwards, and a narrow strap is then threaded in 
and out of the slits shown in the open figure, beginning from 
B, Plate IX, and ending at HH, the points and HB heiTig drawn 
close together. An ornamental button or tuft is attached by 
means of the slits KK. For detailed instructions as to the 
making of this pattern and the tools used in the Panjab, vide the 
** Field ’’ of I5tli March, 18.^0. These Panjab faoofls, which are 
less than half the weight of the Dutch hoods, have several 
advantages. English falconers, however, complain that the 
hawks easily get rid of them. If, during the first two or three 
days, the falconer is careless and allows the hawk to cast its hood, 
the habit ie established; but if the hawk is properly handled 
at the commencement, she will not acquire this objectionable habit. 
In India, hawks properly bi*oken are left hooded on the jperch 
for hours, and though they will scratch the outside of the hoods 
vigorously, they will not insert the claw under the edge of the 
hood. 

The two best Peregrine patterns are Figs. 1 and S, 
Plate X, the former being the pattern used in the Karparthala 
Shite and the latter that used by H.H. the late Mir *Ali MnrAd 
ol Sindh. Figure 1 is a pattern uiisui table for a peregrine with 
a small ^t head. The pattero may be increased in sise as shown 
the dotted line. 

In Plate XI, Fignre 1, the pattern for the Lmr Falcon has 
not been tested by the writer. The pattern for a Isigar is gene- 
rally used alto for a Shahin, the difference if any, in oatting out 
the hood being judged by eye. Figaro 2 fits a Sbahin welL 
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Figure 3 fitn a Shalnn-Tiercel well ; but for a Peregi’ine- 
Tiercel cut outHido tfie line ahcflef, and inside ghkm. 

Jn Plato XII, Figure 1 ia a very good pattern Cut along the 
inside of the lines with the exception of the curve de. Cut 
along the ouiHido of the line de an the beak-aperturo is, if any- 
thing, too large. If the chtngb has a small head, be careful to 
rut well inside from h to r, and just inside from a to h. Figure 2 
is also a good pattern If the falcon has a large beak, cut along 
the inside of the curve rd\ if she has a small head cut well inside 
the line from n to b. 

Plate XIII, Figure l.showsa pattern used in the Persian Gulf, 
that is, in Bushiro, Bah ray u Island, and about Basmli and Baghdad. 
Klits are made along the edge from a to b and again from c to d, 
and a narrow strap is then tlireadcd in and out of them. The 
points h(l Aud ne arc joined, and the edges cd and cb are sewn 
togothiT-, likewise /ii and fe. Along a6, the back of the hood, 
the strap is double and acts exactly like the braces in a Dutch 
IukkI , that the hack can be drawn tiglii and made to pucker up 
like the top of an oixliuar> sponge-hag, and pulled out sti*aight 
again. A small ornaniental hutton is woven into the slits at 
The hood is, in fact, nothing more than a soft leather bag. The 
stitc'hing makes that juirtion that covers the eyes, stand out a little ; 
and perhaps at thesi* spots the leather is wetted and hardened. 
iStraiigc to say, this hodd (l(»es not make a hawk hood-shy. 

Tlie ITydeiahad hood, Plate XIV, is made out of dry stiff 
goatskin, barely thicker tiinn paper. After the jiattern is cut 
out the dotted lino i.s cut thnmgh. The writer has merely seen 
those hoods in use ; he has never made them. 



22. A General Theory of Osculating: Conics. 

By Professok Syam\i>a 8 MrKHorAi>iiYAYA, M.A. 


InIRODI CHON 


Differential Equations and ERpreHsions, relating to Oonica, 
have not, bo far as tbe present writer is awai'e, received the 
amount of attention they deserve. It is, however, worthy of note 
in this connection, that in the pages of the Asiatic Society's 
Journal, some years ago, Dr. Asatosh Mnkhopadhyaya brought 
back to light, almost from oblivion, the differential equation of the 
general conic, which had been deduced by Monge, and gave a 
beantifal geometrical interpretation (Joum. Asiatic Soo. Beng. 
Vol. 56, p. 134 ; Vol. 57, p. 316 ; Vol. 58, p. 181; Vol. 59, p. 61 ; 
Proc. Asiatic Soc. Beng. 1888, pp. 74, 165, 199). 

In the following paper, the writer has endeavoured to explain 
and establish a general theory of osculating conics, by methods 
both geometrical and analytical. The osculating equilateral 
hyperbola holds an important place in this theory, and, therefore, 
has been first considered. The method of deducing tbe equation 
of an osculating conic, as well as its differential equation, from 
first principles and in general differentials, the implied indepen- 
dent variable being any quantity whatever, is a new departure. 
Two interesting theorems about tbe loci of centres nf osculating 
equilateral hyperbolas to a given conic have been obtained and ap- 
plied. They jsuggest an important relation among the system of 
conics which have contact of third order with any given curve at 
a gpven point. These conics carry with them a system of director 
circles which are co-axial, and which have for their limiting points, 
the given point and the centre of the osculating equilateral hyper- 
bola. From the above considerations, the general equation of the 
system of osculating conics, involving one arbitra^ constant A, 
has been deduced, and finally A has been so determined that the 
conic may have a contact of the fourth order. A remarkable rela- 
tion subsisting between radius of curvature, latus reotam of 
osculating parabola and the semi-axis of the osculating equilateral 
hyperbola, has been pointed out. Finally, several moro illustra- 
tioDB have been given of the method of ^oeral differentials^ 
including the determination of the differential equation of the 
general conic. As a large number of equations and expressions 
have been deduced, it hiui been thought proper to omit the sim- 
pler details of oaloulatioo in each case and thus prevent the paper 
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1. The general equation of a conic, passing through two 
given points (0, y) and p|), must be of the form 

A(X -x){X-Xi) + iAiY~y)(Y-y,) + v (X-»)(r-y,) 

+ (.(X-»,)(y-y)=0 (1). 

as is evident from the number of arbitrary constants involved. 

Therefore, the equilateral hyperbola through (Xy y) and 
(®i» yi) of the form 

A Y-y)(y-y,)) + v (X-®)(r-i/i) 

+ p(X-iri)(r-y)-0 (2). 

Therefore, the equilateral hyperbola, through (oj, y), (aj^, yj), 
(•^'21 ya)» Vi)^ 

(X-eKX-«i) -(r- J,)(r-.yi) (X-ir)(r-yi)(X-a:i)(y-y) j 

(««-e)(ea-«l)-(y4-l/)(y8-yi) (»«-«)(y2- “ v) j•0 (8). 

(•B-eyv8-ri)-(y8-l/)(!/8-i/i) (••8-*)(V8- Vl)(«8-«’lKy8-y) | 

or, 

(e«-e)(ara-»i)-(y2-y)(y«-yi)(«'a-‘»Ky2-yi) 
frs-e (®s-»l)-fy8~V)fVB-Vl)(^8-»)(V8“yi) 

( F - y)(»i - r) - (X - »)(yi - y ) 

*0 (4). 

(y8-y)(®i-»)-(»8-»)(yi-v) 

Now if (», y), (o-j, y,), (ajg, yg), (»3, yg) be four consecutive 
l^oints on a curve, then evidently 

ajjaa + daj, irg»«i + di8i, 

Therefore, «g • a + dte + d(x + das) = 05 + 2dc8 + d^x, Xgm» 

+ 2dx + d®a!+d(« -i* 2cte+ =« + Sd® 4 3d*»+ d*aj with cor- 
responding expressions for y^, yg, yg. 

On making substitutions (5) in equation (4), we have, after 
simplifying the determinant by subtracting three times the second 
row from the third and ultimately neglecting all infinitesimals of « 
a higher order, 

I (X-s)»-(F-yj* (X-.XF-y) (Y-y) d^-tX-s) dy | 

I Sda^— Sdyfe 2dgdy d^yda-^d^ady |•0 (6). 

\ de^d^ydy) ^{dl^ydv -¥ d^edy) dfiy de^d^edy | 

Equation (6) is the equation of the osculating equilateral 
hyperbola, at an^ point (a, y) of a curve. The oc^o^nts are 
general differentiala, the implied independent variable b^ng any 
quantity whatever. 

If the independent variable be x, then d^sO, and if 

we write p, g, r for 

^ d*y 

db’ d#’ d^’ 
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the equation (6) beoamee 

+ 8W*}+0 p] q (l+jp»)«0 (7). 

2. Ab another illoBtratiou of the method of luHt article, we 
may determine, in general differentialH, the ecjuation of the circle 
of oarvature. 

The equation of a circle pasBiug thioogh («, y;, yj), is 
evidently of the form (-Y-iij)f A -4>,) + f F- i/)f Y- y,)»X {(x-y) 

(»j-a5)-(X-aj)(y,-y)} (8). 

Therefore the equation of a circle paRuing through any three 
points, (as, y), («,, y,;, (a?*, y^) is (X- j»)(A -. t,)+ ( Y-y)(F- yi> 


_(««-»)(«2-»i) + (v2-yKw-yi) 

V/ X 


'y«-y)(®j -•)-(t- 2 - /’)(yi-y) 


») (?/i— y)) 


If now (oj, y), (afj, yi), yg) be three consecutire points on 
any curve, then as in equations (5), aS|S=as + dx, Xgsas-f 2i2a -f 
with corresponding expressions for and yg. 

Therefore, equation (9) gives 

( 10 ,. 

Equation (10) is the equation of the citcle’ of curvature in 
general differentials. Hence, the co-ordinates of the centre of 
curvature and the radius of curvature are given by 

X-x (da!*4-dy») d y 
dx d^y — dy d^x 
{dx^’¥dy^)dx 
d!Bd»!,-dyd»a) 
ld»»*dy*}i 
dxifiy—dyd^ 



If X be the independent variable equations (11) become 


3. The co-ordinates of the centre of the oscnlatinjj e«inilato- 
ral hyperbola (7), as determined by differentiating (7) with 
respect to X and Y, are 


r-y+ 


3qr (l + p») 

(pr— 8/)*+r* 

8, fpr-8g*)(H-p*) 

(jw— 83 *)*+»* 


I 


(18). 
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li R he the radius vector of the osculating equilateral hyper- 
bolai drawn from the centre to the point of osoulatioO) tnen^ 
from (18), 

If P be the perpendicular from centre on the tangent at the 
point of osculation, then, from (13), 


P = 


p (2:-a;)-(r-i/) 




(2>r — 37*)* + r* 


(16). 


The axis of the equilateral hyperbola bisects the acute angle 
between R and P. If a be the length of the semi-axis, then 


a*= R. P = 


279*(l-fp»)tf 


( 10 ). 


1. Theorem J. — The locus of centres ot equilateral hyper- 
bolas osculating a given paiabola, is an equal parabola, which is 
the reflexion of the fonner on the directrix 


For, taking the parabola to bo y 


7 



0 


^ , we have p 
Aa 


X 

2a' 


Therefoie from (13), 2r=a, — 2a whence the theorem. 

Theorem II. — The locus of centres of equilateral hyperbolas, 
osculating a given central conic, is the inverae of the conic with 
respect to the director circle. (Noticed by Wolstenholme). 


I/* 

For, taking the conic to bo easily shewn, by 


(13), that 


aj(a*+6*) y(o*-t-6*) 


(17). 


whence the theorem. 

5. If an equilateral hyperbola and a parabola both osculate 
a given curve at a given point they osculate each other, for, each 
of them passes through the same four consecutive points on 
the curve. 

Hence, from Theorem I, we conclude that — (») The directrix 
of the oaoulati^g parabola at a point P of a curve bisects at riffht 
angles, the line joiiiing P witn the centre Q of the osculanng 
equilateral bypwbola ; (u) If O be the middle point of PQ, ara 
8 the focus cl the oioalati^ parabola, then 8 is the reflexion of 
O on the tangent at P«| 
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Hence, from (13), we easily dedupe the eqnatioD for the 
direotrix of the osculating parabola to be 

r(X-a!)+ (pr- 8g»)(r-y)-|5(l 4 je>*)*0 (18). 

And if (a, / 8 ) be the co-ordinates of the focos 8 of the oeonlating 
parabola, then, from (13), we easily deduce 


■^2 * 

^ 2 (;.r-aj»)» + r* 


! 


( 1 »). 


The equation, of the osculating parabola itself, is therefore 
(i;-a)*-f (2/-^)* 

(pr — -t* r* 

which, after substitutions (19) for o, j3, becomes 
{(X-aj)(pr- 83 *)-.(y-y)r)* = 18q8 {(!". y) -p (X-aj)) (21). 

The semi latus lectum (0» of the above parabola, is the per- 
pendicular from the focus (a, p) on the directrix (18). Therefore, 


{(pr — 8g*)* + r*ji 

It may be noticed here that the focal distance of P and the 
focal perpendicular on the tangent at P, are respectively 3 12 and 
JP, given by (14) and (16). ^ , 

6 . If two central conics, one of them being an eouilateral 
hyperbola, osculate a given curve at a g^ven point, then tliOT 
evmently osculate each other; hence, from Theorem II of article 
( 4 ), we dittw the following conclusions 

(t) The locus of centres of osculating conics, to a given curve 
at a g^ven point, is a straight line. 

For, the given point P and the centre Q, of the osculating 
equilateral hyperbola, are, from equations (17), in one straight 
line with the centre O, of any other osculating conic. The equation 
of this line of centres PQ is evidently from (13), 

(pr-B^){Z-x)-r(T-y)-0 (28). 

(m) The diiector circle, of the oecnlating conice to a giyen 
point of a curve form a co-axial systenif having two 
real limiting points P and Q. 

For, OP. OQ®a»+i*, from equations (17), 0 being the centre 
of the oeculetiDg conic and therefore of ite director circle. 
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The foregoing oonolneions might have been arriyed at from 
simple geometric considerations. The system of osculating 
oonios, at a given point, have been looked apon, analytically, as 
having fonr consecutive points common with the curve. This is 
not, however, the best way of looking from the geometrical stand- 
point. Geometrically we may consider the system of osculating 
conics as having four consecutive tangents common with the curve. 
Hence— 

(а) All osculating conics at a given point of a curve may 

be conceiv^ as having been inscribed to the same 
vanishing oi^rilateral, formed by four consecutive 
tangents. Therefore, from well-known properties of 
a system of conics inscribed to the same quadri- 
lateral, we have, 

(б) The locus of centres of conics, osculating a given curve 

at a given point, is a straight line. 

(c) The director circles of this system of conics form a 

co-axial system. 

(d) The radical axis of this co-axial system is the dii*ectrix 

of the osculating parabola. 

(e) The limiting points of this co-axial system are the 

given point P and the centre Q of the osculating 
equilatei'al hyperbola. 

For, the director circle vanishes only if the conic vanishes or 
is an equilateral hyperbola. 

(/) If 0 be the centre of any osculating conic, then OP. 
CQ is equal to the square of the radius of the director 
circle. 

(g) If CD be the semi-diameter, conjugate to OP, of the 
osculating conic whose centre is 0, then 
0P* + 0P*=a* + 6*=0P. 0Q = 0P* + 0P. PQ. 
Therefore 0I>* = 0P. PQ. (24). 


Evidently the locus of P is a parabola whose focus bisects 
P8, where 8 is the focus of the osculating parabola. 

7. If we compare the values of p, P, a and I already 
obtained (12, 14, 15, 16, 22), we notice a numbar of obvious rela- 
tions, of which the most remarkable is 

u^mlp (25), 


atP, 


Again if ^ be the angle between the normal and line of centres 


COB 




Therefore then 

N,B . — Tne angle a has^been discussed by Transon (Liouville, 
vol. vi). It is easily shewn 4m 
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8 . To dotermitie iho pf aojr oonio of the ejotem we mey 
proceed ae follows * 

From the form of the equation of the line of centres ( 28 ), the 
co-ordinates (X, Y), of the centre 0 , of any osenlatiiig conic of the 
system, can evidently be written as 


2r-»-22r, 

A \ 

where X is an arbitrary constant 

Whence, 0 P» 3 g fr^ + Cj^r— 89 *)*)^'^ 

Sgd + y*) 


and by ( 14 ) FQ: 


»4 


{(j)r- 3 j»)* + t«r 
Thereforeby ( 24 ) 0 X>»= OP. l»Q« 99 »tl+ji»). ^ 
The equation of OD is evidently, by ( 27 ), 
(r-.y)-p(x-»)-2^ 


( 27 ). 


( 28 ) 


( 29 ). 


(30). 


Therefore, if PM be the perpendiculai* from P on 02 ), 


PM = 


9g» 


X(l+ 2 ^)« 

Hence, if a and b be the semi- axes of the osculating conic, 
o»+b»= 0 P*+ 02 )»=^ {r*+(j>r- 39 »)* + A(l+;,»)J ) 


( 31 ) 


a* 6 » - 0 D».PM*- 729 . 1 ; 

A® 


5 


( 32 ). 


The equation of the director circle follows from ( 27 ) and ( 32 ). 

It is 




=^{r*+(pr-8g*)»4'X(l+p*) ) 


or 

0 . To determine the equation of any oonio of the sjrste^let 
V be any iioint (XT’) on the oonio, and {, q its »*oidinrtes wfw* 
red to OF and OD, vhidi ate conjugate semi ^ame t T C Draw 
Fff and rr perpendicnlar from F on OD and OF, raspnOtiTSly. 
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Then 


®“*api-p3P' 


JL+jL. 


{(y-y)-P 


(1+p*). 8l9« 
X»(l+p»> 


by (30, 81) 


[((y-y)-f (X-«)l X-99»]« 

“ 81g« 

ij» if VK*_Of* VK» 
CD»“ VK* ’ CD* PM* • 0r*“ 


^ 9g«{y«+(y»— 3g»)») {(r-.v)r-(X-<»)(pr-8g«))« 

by (28, 81, 23, 29) 

X((y-j/)r-(X-«)(i)r-3g*)}*. 

“ 8l7« 

Therefore 

=81g» (34). 

orX{(y-y)-p(X-a-)}*+f(r-y)»-(X-.r)(|>r-3q»))* 

= (85). 

which is the ^neral equation of any conio of the system. 

If AsO, it is a parabola. 

If A(1 + j?*) + r* + (pr - 32®)* * 0, it is an equilateral hyperbola. 
10. The conic of closest contact has evidently for its centre 
the point common between two conseontive lines of centres. Let 
X be tlie co«ordinates of its centre, so that 

A A 

where X has to be determined. 


Then we must have and 

00 dx 


i 0, as the two centres cor- 


responding to 0, y, X and y-bdy, X^dK mast be identical. 

5J-1 — 

dx ^ X X® ■ (to 
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Eliminating ^ between the above two equations, we have 

( 86 ). 


Therefore the co-oi*dinaie8 of tlie centre of the conic of 
closest contact ai'e 


X^x 


.V-5r» 


y=.v- 




(a7). 


and the equation of the conic of ch>8e8t contact is 
(3j*-6r*) {(y_j)-^(X-xp* + |(y-y)r 

uy-!/)-y (8b j. 


Therefore the conic of closest contact is an ellipse, hyperbola 
or parabola, according as — 5?* is positive, n*egative or zero. 

11. It may be interesting to deduce the equation of the conic 
of olosest contact directly by the method of general differentials. 

The general equation of a conic thiongh (x, y) and (a*, y,) is 
of the form, already g^ven (1), viz., 

X ry-y)(r-?/,)+v 

+ p(y-y)(X-.T)=0, 


Therefore the conic through any five points (x^ yj, (»|, yi), 
(«i. yz)* (»s« y&)i («4f y-i), is 


(I-s)(X-.|) 
(•*-»)( sa-si) 

(•s-e)(es-si) 

or 

(X-»)(X-^l) 

(•a-s)(sa-si) 

j) 


(r-vK^-vi) 
(j/2-yKv2-ifi) 
(»l-y) w-vi) 
(y4-y)(y4“yi) 


(X-«)(F-yi) 

(<2-s)(t/2-Vl) 

(»4-®)(y4--y]) 


(r-i/)(x-si) 

(i/E-y)'»2-Sl) 

(ifB-vXsi-Sl) 

(V4-V)(«’4-^l) 


0 


(y2-y)(y2-yi) 

(ie-v)'y8"“yi) (sb*®) w-vi) 

(y4-y)(y4-yi) (®4-®Ky4-yj) 

(F-y) 

(iir-vKsi-») - (®B-*)(yi- S') 
(y 4 “ y)(®j -«)- t»4-»)(yi -y) 


-0 ( 80 ). 


Now if («, y), (aJj, yi), («8, ys)*.(*8» y*) 

seoutive points on a curve, then, as in (3), 

»i=a>+dx a!3=»+8<I* + 8<«r+'^*-i 

+ ? (■40). 

with corresponding expressions for yj, yg, yg, yv 

On making anbstitntiona (40) in (39). we alto aimpli- 
fioation of the wterminant by adding to the third row, the aeoond 
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row multiplied by (*-6), and to the fourth row, the third row 
multiplied by (—4) and the second row multiplied by 6, and by 
ultimately neglecting all higher orders of infinitesimals 


2{d9)^ 


(r-vP 

2(dy)* 

ddyd^y 

6( 4^1^ )t -f gdyd^y 


(jr-»)(r-v) 


2dMdy 

Sdtd^y <f Sdyd^t 
6d*ed*y + 4i{dtd^y + dydAm), 


(r-y)di-(X-e)<iy 

d^ydr^d^mdy 
dfiyd V — d^edy 
d^yd» — d^xdy 


-0 (41) 


which is the equation of the conic of closest contact in general 
differentials. 

Equation (41) reduces to (38) when the independent variable 

is X, 

12. It is not difficult to extend the method of general 
differentials to the direct determination of the equation of the 
osculating paraholn. 

The equation of a curve passing through (a, ly), (* 1 , yi ) which 
reduces to a parabola if (j*, y) and (aji, y\) coincide, is evidently of 
the form 

Xv^(A'-4-)(X-<e,) + i^y/{Y-y) (A-y,) 

=^vy/(X^z) (y,-y)-( A-y) 


Therefore, the equation of such a curve passing through atij 
four points (a, y), (r„ y,), (x„ yg), («g, yg) is 

v^(r-») (r-»i) v^(r-v)(si-s)»(x-s) (yi- ) 
v'(sg-s) (.c^sIiv^Cw-yMyt-w) )(n-») 

(sj-s) (sg->i) v^fyg—v) (y»-vi) (»--if){si-s)-(si-»){yi— y) 

-0 ( 4 *). 

Now if (», y), (a-i, iji), im», yg), (ag, yg) be four consecutive 
points on a curve, then, from (5), 

\/(«a-») = V^(2da5 + cW»)(d»f 

\/ (««- *) {»V**i) • (8de43A»4cPd?) (2d« + 3d*af + d*») 

w (ded* |d^) 

etc. 

v^(y»“y)(«i-»)~(*i-»)(yi-y)-\/<i*y<*»-<<*«*y ' 

r - - ■. - r(4^1* 

V (yg -y )(«i -») - (•g -*)(»! -») 
s v^8((ily(is— <l*a(iy)'f (dtyda— 
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aabetituting (48) in (42) and aimplifying, we have 

Z-a F-y 3v^(<fo<|*y-<lyd*r)*\/rr-y) dx^iX--^)dy 

dm dy d(dxcfly - dydl^x ) 
d*a cJ*y ( dmd^y — dydh^) 

mO (44) 

or, ( F— y ) { (lm( d^ydx - dWy ) — dd^Jbid^ydx — d^mdy) } 

— (Z— a?) { dy(dhjdm^d^x!dy\ ^%i*y(d^ydx — (Pxdy) ) 

=s3v^(d*yijr-<?*aj(iy)lv^ ( Y^— y) da — (Z-»)dy (45). 

which is the equation of the osculating jparabola in genet'al 
differentials. It reduces to (21) if x be the mdependent variable 

From (45) it is evident that the equation of the lino (►( 
centres in general differentials is 

( F- y ) { dx( d^ydm — dhdy) — 3d*®( d^ydx — cflxdy ) ) 

=a(Z— «) ( dy(£pydx-"d^xdy) ~~3d^y(d^da!- iflxdy) } (40). 

13. The differential equation of a conic is the condition that 
the conic of closest contact is stationary. We may determine 
this condition in ^neral differentials easily. 

The condition that any six points (j:,y), (»i, //j), ( # 8 »y 2 )» 

(« 4 « y«)i (^st ^ lio on a conic is, evidently, 

(t/i-y) (vi-Vi) (Vi-Vil (»4-») 

(»8-») (sg-ei) (VB-v) (vi-vi) (VB-Vl) (»S-») 

(«*-•) (eB-aii) (Vi-y) (y*-Vl> (Vi-Vl) (»*-») 

(•B-») (y®-y) (yg-vi) (ys-vi) 

(yi-y)(»i-«)-(yi-y)f»g-*' 

{y4-y)(»i- 

Now if (a!, y), («t, y^), (a>^, ys)* (•««: 
consecutive points on a carve, then as in (5), 

x^mx-^dm «^«aj+2d;E+d*aJ x^mx i-Sdx i3(Px4d^x 
» » + 4(i» + 5(Waj + 4d*« f d*iB 
*5 *■» 4- 5d(9 + lOd^ + JOiPx + 5d*a5 4 d^x 
with corresponding expressions for y^, y2, yg* ^41 ys J 

On substitating (46) in (47), we have, after simplification 
of the de ter”* by adding to the second row, the first row 
multiplied by-8, to the third row, the second row multiplied 
first row multiplied by 6, and to the fourth row, the 
third vow multiplied by -5, the second row multiplied by 10 and 
the fivet row multiplM by -10, and ultimately neglecting all 
infiniteeinials of higher crdm, 



-0 (47), 
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<fy« 

UadU Zdyd^y 

3(d>«)* + 8(d»y )• + 4Ay6^ 

<f bdad^s lOd^d^y 4 MydSy 

%dmdy 

8(d»d*v-f dy dV) 

6d*«dty .f 4( dxdy 3 4 dyd^x), 

I0(d**d8y 4 d**d*j/) 4 6(d»d^v4 dyd4»), 


dmd^y — dyd^m 
dxd^y^dydfim 

dmdSy — dyd4« 

d«d^ — dyd*» 


«0 ( 49 ). 


which is therefore the condition that the conic of closest contact 
at aiw point of a carve may he stationary. 

If the independent variable be 0 , then equation (49) reduces 
to 

40r® — 45^r« 4 = 0 ( 50) . 


which is the differential equation of the general conic, as has been 
<leduced by Mon^e. 

For further information on the Mongean equation, reference 
may be made to Dr. Asutosh Mukhopeidhyaya's paper, mentioned 
in the introduction. 



23* Notes on the PolHnstion of Flowers in Indis. 
Note No. s. — Some Autumn Obiervatlons 
In the Sikkim Hlmslsys, 

By I. H. Bihkili. 


In 1904, Slid again in I9CK>, 1 mai*cli«d fix>ni Dai'jeeliug to 
Phallnt and back, and I utilified the opportunity in making the 
observatiouR here recorded. 

Phallut is on the long ridge v\hicb runs south fiom the 
mountain Kinchiujunga, and makes the boundary between Sikkim 
and Nepal. The road taken was the same on both occasions, mrt 
Qhum and Simana to the southern end of the ridge, and thence 
along it as follows 

1904. 1906. 


Between the eoaibern end and 
Tongla (10,074 ft ) 

Between Tongla and Sandak* 
pbu (11,930 ft.) 

On Sandakphn. 

Between Saodakpbu and Pliah 
lut (11,600 ft.) 

On Phallnt and Binglela — 
(12,110 ft.) 

On Phallnt 

Between Pliallot and Saudak< 
phn. 

Between Sandakphn and Tong- 
la. 

Between Tonglu and the south, 
em end of the ridge 


Oct 16— olondy. 

Oct 17— mist and 
later rain. 

Oot. 18— sleet all 
day. 

Oct 19 — intervals of 
mist. 

Oot. 20 — fine. 

Oot. 21 — intervals of 
mist. 

Oot 22 — some mist 

Oot 28— intervals of 
mist. 

Oot 24— mist and 
rain. 


Sept. 25 — some rain. 

Sept. 26— intorvals 
of mist. 

Sept. 27— fine. 

Sept 28 — rain after 
noon. 

Sept. 29— rain all 
day. 

Sept. 80 — intervals 
of mist. 

Oot. 1— rain nearly 
all day 

Oot. 2 — intervals of 
mitt. 

Oct 8— overcast. 


1 have given with my dates above, the state of the weather 
that I met with on these wet mountains. 

Sir Joseph Hooker was the first botanist to visit the ridge. 
In the end of May, 18^, be reached the summit of Tongla, where 
it rained persistently ; and camp-life must, indeed, have bMn nn- 
oomfortable What he saw of the spring vegetation of the moun- 
tain be described in his father’s Journal of Botany ^ ii., 1850, pn. 112- 
118, 145-151, and bis own Himalayan Journals, chapter vii. Tbomae 
Thomson visited Tongla and Phallnt in October, 1857, but wrote 
nothing about fais Jouruey. Thomas Anderson went via 
Phallnt to Jongri in October, 1^62 ; Kura was on Phallnt in 
October, 1868 ; and 0. B. Clarke in October, 1870. Sir George 
Ring visited Tongin in Aprilt 1875. None of these jonmeye 
are described. 
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Up to 1875 every one had used the path to Tongla which 
ascends by its eastern spur : but, when in that year the new bridle- 

S ath from Ghum to Phallut was made, C. B. Clarke took imme- 
iate advantage of it in order to botanise along my route as far as 
Tonglu (Sept. 13th — 17th). It then rained persistently with wind 
and thunder. His account of the vegetation may be round in the 
Journal of the Linnean Society of London^ Botany, xv., 1876, pp. 
116-159. 

Several times after this Clarke botanised on the ridge ; and 
in an interesting vivid introduction to a second paper in the same 
Journal, xxi., 1885, p. 384, he described the vegetation as seen in 
June, 1884. The weather was then wet, “ poor even for Tonglu,** 
and the collection made not so good as that made in September. 
The June flora, which is the spring flora, he found to be less 
rich than the autumn flora. 

Gtimmie, who journeyed in 1889 over Sandakphu and 
Phallut to the country close under Kinohinjunga, has just 
touched on the vegetation of the ridge, as seen in June, in a paper 
printed in the Uerords of the Botanic Survey of India^ i., no. 2, 
1893, pp. 2-3. 

Lastly Waddell {Among the Himalayas, London, 1899, 
pp. 301-340) well describes the road as he found it in early 
spring before the snow had gone from Sandakphu and Phallut. 

The references that I have given, together with a brief note 
of my own {Kew Bulletin, 1907, p. 92) comprise all the pertinent 
literature existing. 

3dy observations begin about 7,000 ft. — just above the upper 
limit ox tree-ferns— on the very end of the ridge, south of Tonglu. 
From this point the road ascends to 10,050 ft., descends to about 
8,500 ft., ascends again to 11,900 ft., and then, falling and rising 
slightly, continues between 11,000 and 11,800 ft., until it rises on 
Singlela to 12,100 ft. 



There are five chief vegetative-formations <dong ttie road. 
First of all there is the mixed oak forest, which, muffled in moss, 
clothes the damper slopes at 7000 — ^9000 ft. Above it ia a belt 
where moss gives jilaoe to grev lichens, and the trees are smaller. 
Breaking the oontinuitw Si tmse two, chiefly on southern hifl- 
faces, are the bamboo prakes-— uniform dense thickets of Atundi^ 
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nana, 10 to feet bigti, owing their origin in a^arge measii^e 
to fire, and where little grows except the bamboo, AJbove the 
mixed liohen-olad forest are the woods of Abies mhhiana^ and 
the c^n grassy pastures. 

The season ~of mj visits is the end of the mins. At that 
time there are g^at contrasts within my limits : high up winter 
is coming on ; red and yellow leaves are abundant ; and tne grass 
is tumbled and partly dead. But low down there are plants only 
just at the height of their flowering : and just at my lowest limit, 
which the tree-ferns reach, the tall Qynura angulosa bears its 
first showy orange flowers among the under-shrubs. In the 
forest above this limit, under oaks and other tiees, Impattens 
asymmetrUa makes great beds, covered with yellow flowers ; 
mingling with it stands claret Strohilanthes pentstemonoides : here 
and there is an inconspicuous 8wertia Ohirata or a plant of Oory- 
dalis chserophylla covered with yellow blossoms. A claret-coloured 
Laetuea stands in the shade ; and at the back of the beds of 
balsams, and so a yard or two from the edge of the path, the big 
intensely blue bells of Crawfurdia apedosa hang on the bushes. 
At the end of September, so far is the belt near my lowest 
limit from winter, that all these plants are at the height of their 
flowering : but where, at about 9, 500 feet, the moss ceases to clothe 
the trees and lichen replaces it, flowers become less abundant. 

Above 10,000 ft. most of the common flowers of the lower 
belt give place to other forms, which are in the end of September 
not at their best, but beyond it. Saxifraga diversifolia is one of 
the commonest and most generally distributed ; Aconitum sjnoatum 
is common in places, and so are Seracleum auhlineare^ Polygonum 
campanulatum and Anemone obtusiloha. Here and there sheets of 
ErtgeronmuUicauliSf or of Anchusa sikkimensiSf or of Dracooepkalum 
speoiosum, or Bupleurum OandoUii stand in ^it with just a few 
flowers left ; in hollows Ontcus involucratus and Senecio diversiMius 
carry flowers and fruits equally ; under the Rhododendrons^ Para- 
caryum glochidiatum bears its last bright blue blossoms. Ana- 
phalis triplinerms^ A, cinnamomea and A. contorta are everywhere, 
but more in fruit than in flower ; so also are Geranium polyanthes^ 
Thalictrum Ohelidonii and several of the Umbelliferse. 

I recorded every plant that I found in flower, and the follow- 
ing is a list of them, classifled for my purpose according to the 
biological type of the flower. Italics are used to indicate a plant 
practically over. The words • above ’ and ‘ below ’ are us^ to 
signify that the plant gpx>ws above the height of 10,000 ft. or below 
it : and where neither word occurs the plant grows both above and 
below. I shall follow the enumeration by an analysis of the flora. 


Pendulous Plowsbs. 

Pendulous flower^ with little foothold, ivhe 15 mm* long, {OUlsb H). 
Diceoatra scandens, Walp, (below). 
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Pendulous flower ^ with little foothold^ tube 7 nim. long. ( Glass H. ) 
Plectranthas scrophularioides, Wall, (below). 

O^en bell-flower, with tube 10 — 12 mnu long above the bell, {Glass H.) 
Crawfurdia speoiosa, Wall, (below). 

Open bell-flower, loith short tube above, {Glass H.) 

Gampanala colorata, Wall. 

Narrow-mouthed bell-flower requiring tongue 9 mm. long, {Glass H.) 
Anchusa silcktmensis^C. B. Clarke (above). 

Composites of Glass B' (upper part) ; tube 15 — 20 mm. long, 
Laotuca macrantha, C, B, Clarke (above). 

Qomposites of Glass B' (upper part) ; tube 10 — 15 mm, long, 
Laotuca Dubyeoa, C. B, Qlarhe (above). 

Gomposites of Class B' (upper part) ; tube 5 — 10 mm. long. 

Cremanthodium reniforme, Benth. (above). 

Seneoio graciliflorus, D,G, (above). 

Senecio tetranthus, D.G. (below). 

Senecio aouminatus, Wall, (flowers often horizontal), 
(above). 

Saussurea delfoidea, G. B. Clarke (below). 

Laotuca graoiliflora, D,0. (above). 

Laotuca hastata, D.C, 

Gomposites of Class B' (upper part) ; tube 11— 5 mm, long, 
Senecio alatus, (below). 

Gomposites of Glass B' (lower part) ; tube under 3 mm, long. 
Garpesium oemuum, Linn, (below). 

Regular pendent flowers of Glass B. 

Clematis bnobananiana, D.G, (below). 

Clematis oonnata, D.G. 

Bnbus niyeua, Wall, (above). 

Rubus lineatas, Beinw. (below). 

Neillia rubiflora, Don, (below). 

Bosnia gemmipara. Hook, (below). 

Triplostegia glandidifeiilt. Wall, (below). 

Swertia Chirata, Buch.^Ham, (below). 
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Swertia tonglaenaist Bwrhfli 
OynogloMium Wall. 

OynogUmum WolUokii^ G. Don. 

Paracarywm ptoehidatum, Bonth. (above). 

Polygonntn delioatalam, Ifewa. (above). 

Polygonum oampanniatum, Hook, /. 

Shallower dependent flowers. 

Polygonum polystaohyum, Wall, (above). 

Polygonum panioulatum, Blume^ (below) . 

Regular honeyless flotoer simulating Class B, pendent. 

Bose serioea^ Lindl. 


Horizontal Flowers. 

Horizontal ^ or obliquely depressed flower^ obviously suited for 
Lepidoptena, irregular^ with honey buried 25 mm. deep. 

Impatieiis falcifera, Hook. f. (below) 

Irregular^ tunnel Bombus-^oioer requiring a tongue 10—15 mm, long. 

Strobilanthes pentstemonoideB, T. Anders (below). 
Strobilanthes Walliohii, Nees. 

Irregular, tunnel Bomhas-jlowers, requiring from a bee a tongue of 

5 — 10 mm. long. 

Impaiiens discolor. Wall, (below). 

ImpaMens Gagei, Hook. /. (below). 

Impatiens Gamblei, Hook. f. 

Irregular 1 bucket 'Bomhus-flower, requiring from a bee a tongue of 
5 — 10 mm. long. 

Impatiens bicomuta, Wall (below) 

Irregular, hooded Bombna-flowers, requiring from a bee a tongue of 
5 — 10 mm. long. 

Aconitum spicatum, Stapf, (above). 

Aconitum laciniatum, Stapf, (above). 

AconUum heterophylloides, Stapf, (above). 

(ell suited to Bpmbi^ irregular. Class H., 20 — 25 mm. deep. 

Impatiens longipes, Bookt /. ol Thoms, (below).. 

Impatiens asymmetrica, Hook.f. (below). 
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Crawfurdia affinis, Wall, (below). 

Pedionlaris flezuosa, Hook, f. (below). 

WeU suited to Bombi, irregular, Class H, 15 — 20 mm. deep, 

Lonicerd glabrata. Wall, (above). 

Salvia campanulata. Wall, (above). 

Dracocephalum spedosum, Benth. (above). 

WeU suited to Bombi, irregular, Class H, 10—15 mm. deep. 

Aconitum luridum^ Hook. f. et Thoms, (above). 

Corydalis obsex^ophylla, D,0, 

Gorydalis jnncea, Wall, (above). 

ParoohetuB communis, Buch.~Ham, (below). 

Lonicera acuminata^ Wall, (above). 

Lobelia stimulans, Btuh.-Ham, (below). 

Mimulus nepalensis, Benth, (below). 

Well suited to Bombi, irregular, Class H, 5 — 10 mm. deep, 

Corydalis longipes, D, C, (above). 

Corydalis casimiriana, Brain et Duthie, (above). 

Impatiens gammieana, Hooh,f, 

Lobelia erecta, H<>ok. f. et Thoms, (above). 

Cysnantliua inflatus. Hook, f. et Thoms, (above). 
Calceolaria mexicana, Benth. 

Pedicularis graciLu, Wall, (above). 

Prunella vulgaris, Linn, (above). 

Notochfeta hamosa, Benth. (below). 

WeU suited to Bombi, irregular. Class H, 3 — 5 mm. deep. 

Viola biflora^ Linn, (above). 

Mazua surcnlosua, D, Don, (below). 

Plectninthus C/oetsa, Bu h.^Ham. (below). 

Craniotonie veraionlnr, Pteichb. (below). 

OHlamintha umbrosa, Benth. (below). 

Elnholtzia strobilifera, Benth, (above). 

Habenaria uroeolaia^ C. B. Clarke, (below). 

Satyrinm nepalense, Don, (below). 

Irregular flowers of such small size that they are excluded from 
Class H, and put into Class B. 

Herminium angustifolium, Benth. (below). 

Utricnlatia bracbiata, Oliv. (above). 

Goodyei a repens, B. Br, (below). 

Begular horieontal floteers of Class B. 

BosnniitgLiiusenia albiflora, BeiehK (below). 

Tiaiella polypbylla, D.^Don, (below). 
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CircaBa alpina, Linn, 

Polygonmn emodi, Meiem, (above). 

Polygonnni amplezioaale, D. Don^ (above). 

Polyana m cbinense, Linn^ (below). 

Polygonum filioaule, Wall, (above). 

Pollen-flowers, simulating AB, obliquely pendent. 

Meconnpsis paniculatOj Prain. 

Hypericum hookerianum, Wight et Am. 

JRegular floyjers of Olass A, horizontal or slightly pendent, 

Galium Mollugo, Linn, (O. asperifolium, Wall.) (below). 
Swertia dilatata, 0, B. Clarke. 

Erect Flowers. 

Obliquely &i-6ctt funnel 20 — ^25 mm. long^ belonging to Class F, (or H) . 
Herpetospertnum caudigerum, Wall, (below). 

Composite y Olass B', loith a very long tube, tube 25 — 30 mm, long 
Cnicus involucratus, D,0, (above). 

Composite, Class B' (upper part), tube 10 — 15 mm, long, 

Satissurea uniflora. Wall, (above). 

Composite, Class B' (lower part), tube 3 — 5 mm. long. 

Brachyactis menthodora, Benth, (above). 

Erigeron multiradiatns, Benth. (abovel. 

Aster sikkimoDsis, Hook, f. et Thoms, (above). 

Senecio diversifolius, Wcdl, ( above). 

Composite, Olass B' (lower part), tube under 3 mm. long, 

Myriactis Wnllichii, Less, (below). 

Myriactis nepalensis, Less. 

Gnaphalium hypoleucum, JD.O, (above), 

(jrnaphalium lut^-album, Linn, 

Anapbalis triplinervis, Sims, 

Anaphalis cinnamomea, 0, B, Clarke. 

Anapbalis contorta. Hook, f, 

Galinsoga parviflora, Oav, 

Flowers of Olass B. 

Geranium polyanthes, Edgew, et Hook.f. (above). 
Geranium nepalense, Sweet, (below). 

Bpitobium roseum, Sobreb. 
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Valeriana Hardwiokii, Wall. 

Polygonnm tortaoeam, D. Don^ (above). 

Polprgouum mncinatnin, Buch.-Ham, (above). 

Allium Walliohii, Kunth^ (above). 

Flowers of Glass AB. 

Ranunculus flacciduSf Hook. f. et Thoms (above). 
Ranunculus diffusus, D.C. 

Oardamine cirosBoides, Hook. /. et Thoms, (above). 

Stellaria sikkimensiu, Hook. f. 

Stellaria panic ulata, Edgetv. 

Oerastium no. 27682, (above). 

Potentilla fruticosa, Linn, (above). 

Potentilla fulgenSy Wall, (above). 

Potentilla moonianay Wight, (above). 

Saxifraga hispidula, B. Bon. 

Sazifraga diversifolia, Wall, (above) 

Dichroa fehrifugay Lour, (below). 

Sedum trifidum, Wall. 

Streptolirion volubile, Edgew. (below). 

Moneyless flotversy simulating Glass AB. 

Anemone obtusiloba, B. Bony (above). 

Thalictrum javanicum, Blnmcy (above). 

Floiovrs of Glass A\ 

Hydroootyle javanica, Thunh. (below) 

Sanicula europaaa, Linn, (below). 

Bupleut'um Gandolliiy Wall, (above). 

Pimpinella bella, 0. B. Glarke^ (above). 

Pimpinella diversifolia, B.G. (above). 

Pimpinella sp. no. 27612, (above). 

Pleurospermum sikkimense, G. B, Glarhoy (above). 
Pleurospermum sp. no. 27662, (above). 

Selinnm tenuifoliutn, Wall, (al^ve). 

Selinum Candollii, B.O, (above). 

Heracleum sublineare, 0, B. Olathe, (above). 

Flowers of Glass A. 

Saidfraga strigosa. Wall, (above). 

Rubia cordifolia, Linn. (aTOve). 

Swertia bimaoulata, Hook. /. et Thoms, (below) 

Lecanthns Wightii, Wedd. (below). 


AMEMOrBtLOUlS. 

Thaliotrum Ohelidonii^ 1>*C. (perhaps simulating AB^ 
(above). 
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JanouB ohrjaomms, Bmch, (above). 

Joncas Gmebacl^ Buck- (aMve). 

Deyeuxia ptilohella, Hook, f, (above). 

Agrostia Olarkei, Hook.f. (above). 

Agrostis myriantha, Hook,/, (above). 


With Clxistoqamic Flowers only. 

Ainslieea pteropoda, 2).0 (below) 

Ainslieea aptera, D.O (above). 


The insect-fertilised flowers are . — 



Olaasea 
F. & H. 

Claaa B'.| 

1 

Claaa B. 

Claaa 

AB 

Claaa A^ 

Claaa A. | 

Total. 

Pendnlout 

6 

1 

11 

17 




88 

Horizontal 

41 

... 

10 

2 

#a» 

2 

65 

Erect 

1 

14 

7 

16 

11 

4 

68 

Total .. 

47 

26 

1 

34 

"re L— 

19 

11 

6 

141 


There are 149 species in my list, of which 141 are insect 
fertilised. Though the mountains are so clad in forests, none of the 
species in flower is a tree: almost all are herbs* There are 
a few small shrubs like the Loniceras, and species of Rubus, and 
two woody climbing species of Clematis. Most of the shrubs found 
were out of flower. 

One of the chief interests of the flora is that an unusual 
percentage of the flowers are pendulous To show this I take for 
comparison the flora of a small area in the Grampians of Scot- 
land, which has been studied in detail by Dr. J. 0. Willis and 
myself, 1 and I give the very marked result in the adjoined 
table : — 

Percentage of inbect-feitiUsed flowers which are pendalousy horizontal 

or erect. 



Binglela ridge. 

Clove in the Grampians of Scotland 


Aatnmn. 

Whole year. 

Autumn. 

Pendnloua 

88-28A0»/„ 

M- B-OOP/^ 

«-*«*•/. 

Horiaontal 

... 6S-8901 

71-28*40 

87-20-84 

^Skeot 

6S>87 60 

159 - 68*60 

81-66*99 


^ See the Tianteotiouc of the Botaoicel Society of Edinbm^h, 1901, 
Pi l09. 
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Dr. Willis and I have been among those to show ^ that pen- 
dulous flowers are visited by higher types of insects than similarly 
shaped erect flowers ; and we believe this to be due to the greater 
amount of honey that adroit insects can obtain from them, because 
(i) the rain does not dilute it, and (ii) other insects do not readily 
find it. It seems as if this ridge from Tonglu to Singlela pro- 
duces such an unusual amount of pendent flowers in consequence of 
its wot climate. Sir Joseph Hooker, long ago, attributed the adop- 
tion of a pendent position in the flowers of Bosa sericea to the need 
of protecting the pollen. 

The insects abroad at the season of my visits aio relatively 
few. Butterflies, dull of hue, are scarce, and were never seen on 
flowers; a humming-bird hawk-moth {Sphingid) was seen on 
Sandakphu sucking honey from the flowers of Saxifraga divern- 
foliUf and keeping to that one species alone at 11,900 feet, 
though lower down it was seen on Strohilanthes. Apts was 
absent. Bombi were fnirly common, and diligent even in rain, 
unless heavy. The commonest Bomhus is Bombti'i funerarius. 
It visisted the Aconites particularly ; and below their level it 
visited Impatiens and other flowers. Occasionally it was seen 
biting corollas to get at honey which it found difficult of access, 

those of Impatiens hicornuta, Oraivfwdia speciosa and StrohxLan- 
thes pentstemonoides. Next in abundance to Bombus funerarius weiS 
Bomhus vallestris. 1 suspect that it does not ascend quite as high 
as the first. It was chiefly seen in the mixed forest, and not on 
Aoonitum nor on Impatiens. Bomhus trifasdatus ascends high and 
was seen on the flowers of Elsholtzia strohilifera upon the very 
summit of Singlela, busy in steady and rather heavy rain. 

Of other Hymenoptera several were seen. The wasps, which 
were among them, went to the flowers of Swertia Ohtrata. 

The Syrphidfly — Eristalis himalayonsis — was frequent, ascend- 
ing to the top of Singlela, and visiting Composites. Another 
Eristalis occurred with it. One or two species of Syrphus visited 
Samifraga diversifolia flowers. A Bhingia occurred about 9,500 feet 
on Composites and on a Polygonum. 

In the mixed forest a tawny and remarkable Lycastris > with a 
tongue 22 mm. long, was common. It visited Senecio tetranthus^ 
and 8. alatus very persistently, and was twice seen on Impatiens 
asymmetrica* Within my experience it did not ascend to the Abies 
2 one. 

A large Dexid fly visited Anaphalis and Swertia in the 
mixed forest. Countless Bibionids of the genus Plecia swarmed 
with OatHphora and othei' flies on the flowers of Anaphalis to 
10.000 feet or a little higher ; and a Cistelid beetle very 
common in some places, chiefly on Composites and at the higher 
elevations. 

Some of the types of flower suited for the visits of the 
Bumble bees are markedly specialised, notably the larger speoies 

4^ 

1 Annals of Botany, zvii., 1908, p. 668. 

* Lycastris JlavihirtOf Brnnettiin Records, Indian Museum, ii.,1908, p. 86. 
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of Impatieni ; bat in the g^us we have a wide series ei tending from 
Impattem gammieana up to J« Qngei and L bicornula. Impatione 
^ammteana is the species of Impatiene which occurs highest, and 
it is the least conspicuouR. It grows under trees nnd chiefly on up- 
turned tree-roots; it produces 6 rst chasmogamio flowers and then 
cleistogamio flowers. The flowers are flesh-coloured ; and if fully 
chasmogamic theyhaven Mpnr (seefig.7 below) ; but if cleistogamio 



Fig. 1 .-“hnpatiene discolor ^ Wall. 2. — I. Oagei, Hook. f. 3.-1. hicomuta. 
Wall. 4. — I. longipeSf Hook. f. et Thoms 6 — asymmetrica, Hook. f. 6. — 
I. trigonopteriSf Hook. f. 7. — I. gammieana, Hook, f 


are without one : there are intermediate stages. ImpatienB Oatnibloi 
occurred with J, gammieana and extended below it. Its hooked 
spur lies in the median line. The colour is rose-pink. J. discolor^ 
which does not grow at quite so great an altitude, is very like I, 
^mblei in the structure of the flower, but the spur is rolled upon 
itself in the median line (see fig[. 1 above). Just at my 
lowest limit occurs Inwatiene Oagei with violet flowers of the 
same siae as those of L ^mhleit but oblique in month and spur as 
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4raw^ (see fig. 2 above). They were seen to be diligently 
visited for honey (on 2-x-06) by a vovj handsome sulphnrwWtea 
Bomhue, The commonest balsams are three yellow ones : h 

I. hngipea and Z hioornuta (see figs, above), ^e 
first two are oblique in flower : they differ in the foliage, ourl of 
the spur, and in the one having red spots on the side petals and 
red blotches on the spar, while the other has neither. The 
flowers are more namerous on L aaymmetrtca than on J. Icngipes, 
They were visited by the big Bom^liid fljr Lyeastris flavihirta. 

Impatiens hicornuta has a backet ending in a spar : in appear- 
ance it saggests a Cypripedtum. Bomhus funerartus was seen to 
visit its flowers. 

There is yet another Impatiens at Kalipokri and on Tonglu — 
Impatiens falcifera^ — with an Oncidium-liVo flower, yellow, 
blotched with brown. Its spar is 22 — 25 mm. long. No visitors 
were seen on it, but its fiat flower is evidently suited for the 
visits of Sphingid motlis. 

It is interesting to note how the flowers of these Impatiens 
— if oblique — are always ob]^que towards the same side, both in 
tlie spur and in the twist of the mouth of the corolla. Twisted 
likewise always to tbe same side are the flowers of the two 
species of Pedioulans (P. flexuosa and P. gracilis). The former 
has a tube 20 mm. long , the latter 7 — 8 mm. long. 

Twists like these would seem to lead to such right-handedness 
or left-handedness in bees as I observed in the behaviour of 
Bomhus hmnorrhoidaU& visiting Scutellaria linearis in the Simla 
hills.^ 

Just outside my limit at Simana on the Ghum and Jorpokri 
ridge occurs the little yellow Impatiens (L trigonopteris) repre- 
sented in fig. 6. 

Ajconitum possesses Bombns-flowers * ; and I have seen many 
visits of bees to A. spicatum and some to A, heterophyllddes. The 
Aconite flowers are imperfectly protandrous, the style gpxiwing 
through the stamens, and the stamens bending outwards after 
dehiscing. Eve^ carpel $ets fruit : and, as an averaTO spike of 
A, spicatum produces 40 flowers, a flower 6 carpels, and a carpel 
about 12 seeds, there are produced 40 x 5 x 12 or 2,400 seeds per^ 
plant. I have counted 192 flowers on a large spike. A. lacinia' 
turn produces 15 flowers upon a spike, 3 carpels in a flower and 15 
seeds in a cancel ; and thus 15 x 3 x 15 or 675 seeds per plant. 
A. heterophyUeniei produces about twice as many $^s as A, 
laciniatum. 

The gregariousness of Aoonitum sj^icatwn may be jud^d from 
the plate of it on Sandakphu published in the KeuipuileHn^ 
1907, facing p. 92. " 

Strohilanthes possesses bee-flowers. There are at least i 


I See Joiiumal Aeiatio Society Bengat, 190S, p. 884* 
s A paper by Knmfeld, inteidbtlag but tHurbaps too oouolnslva, vm the 
similarity of the cUetrllratioii of Aconite and Bombas through the we^d 1l W 
be found in Englee’e Bot. Jehibuober, xi, p. 19. ^ \ ^ , o 
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spraas of thiB giBiu on the Siitgleln ridge. One of them gnows 
^ j fifties high up j the other grows in the miged TOresti 

and for the present most be pat under the polymorphic 8* peni- 
slenu^ides. The dower of the first stands as here drawn. A 
visiting bee crawls first over the filamentous stigma : just bi^itid 
the stigma is the anther of one of the long 
stamens and then of the other, each in its tnm 
brought to the middle line * over them next the 
bee passes, and then further back over the 
paired shorter stamens. The flower of 8, pint- 
stetnoHoidea is moie inclined in position and less 
hooded than that of 5. Walltchii, Its longer 
stamens are of equal length and the anthers 
stand side by side. An individual of Bombus 
vallestris was seen to visit its flowers regularly, 
and an individual of Bomhua fumrarius to be 
busy as regularly in robbing th^m by biting the 
corolla on the upper side near the base. A 
humming-bird hawk-moth {Sphvigtd) went for 
honey to its flowers on October 3rd, 1906, at 
9,000 feet. 

Cot^ydalis is another genus with bee-flowers. On October 
3rd, 1906, a Bombus was seen very diligently visiting flowers of 
0. chserophylla, No insects were seen on the flowers of Cotydalis 
junoea^ 0, longipes and 0. cachemiriana^ but every flower sets &aits» 
probably by self-pollination, ns the anthers and stigma are in 
contact. Their flowers all face obliquely downwards. 

The little Labiate — Elsholtzia which is very 

common, is visited by Bombus trifasciatus. 1 saw (29-ix-06) one 
of these bees going constantly to its flower on the summit of 
Singlela in the rain, and another near the summit of Sandnkphu 
{l-x*06) in the rain. 

Orawfurdia spedosa is visited by Bombi which, hanging on’to 
the cone formed by the stamens, visit each nectary in turn. The 
mechanism is typical of the Gentianacese except that the flower is 
nearly vertically pendulous. There are five channels in the 
flower, one to each of the five green bilobed iiectdKes. The 
greenish white smaller flowers of Orawfurdia luteoviridia are 
often rather more horizontal than those of C. speciosa. Every 
flower of it seems to set fruit. 

Among the Composites of the mixed forest are several long^- 
tubed species; and they are diligently visited by 
hirta, 8enecio tetranthus was particularly sought aft^ by this 
long-tongued fly. The big Cndcits iiwolucratus, found in hollows 
about 11,000 ft., was visited by Bombi : but it would seem 
to be a butterfly-fiower. 

. VN Composites of the pastures are not long- tubed* After 
ffjbbmsiMtf is the commonest: a patch of it with white flowers 
occurs near the summit of Singlela, and such white flowers 
(aooor4iiii)g to my lepcba plant collector) are to be seen nowhere 
else thing the wdge% The species of AnaphaUs must have a very 
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long list of fly- visitors. Eristalis ur sinus was taken on Anaphalis 
oontorta. 

Of flowers with short tubes or bells the species of Polygonum 
are most conspicnous. Polygonum campanulatum is abundant 
everywhere, its rose-pink flowers directed downwards in clusters. 
Polygonum amplexicaule has its flowers horizontal and was seen 
upon Sandakpbu on 2-x-06 to be visited by Bomhus vallestris. 

Of Bwerlia there are three types, the first represented by the 
greenish livid flowets of S. Chirata and 8 , tongluensis,^ the second 
by 8 , dilatata^ and the third by the white flowers of 8 . himaculata. 

The Swertias of the first type are wasp-flowers. Their flowers 
face obliquely downwards before fertilisation, and I saw those of 
8^ Chirata to be frequented for honey by a rather small orange 
and black Fespa, and by a large tawny and yellow wasp. The 
four anthers of H. Chirata and tonglu&nsis are distant from the 
stigma 2 mm. 

The stamens oi 8. dilatata form a cone round the ovary and 
the anthers touch in the centre of the flower, while the stigma 
grows up through them. Self-pollination is inevitable and most 
likely self-fertilisation is the rule The nectaries of 8, dilatata 
are exposed surfaces with little honey. The nectaries of 8. Chirata 
and have a well-fringed brow over them, and hold 

a considerable quantity of honey. 

The flowers of S. himaculata face the sky vertically. The 
nectaries secrete very freely, and are exposed in the very middle of 
the petals. The anthers are inclined outwards and downwards at 
the time when they are dehiscing grudgingly at the margins : 
they are all equidistant from each other and from the stigma. 
Flies were seen to settle on them and to walk over them^rom 
nectary to nectary. This species does not ascend beyond 8,000 feet. 
Its flowers stand open in the rain. The last flowers, especially on 
cut-down plants, are often small and female, the stamens having 
completely disappeared. 

Geranium polyanthes lives on the pastures, and it has the 
imperfect proterandry, typical of Geranium^ wherein the longer 
stamens first shed their pollen, after which their anthers dropoff ; 
and then during the maturity of the anthers of the shorter 
stamens, the stigmas expand. Self-pollination is not, however, 
insured. Its flowers do not close when rain begin to fall. 

A Oerastium^ which I have not yet been able to name, — my 
no. 27682, — has the same mechanism. Its latest flowers have three 
or no stamens. The flowers nod and close when rain begins. 

Saxifraga diversifolia behaves as a typical Saxifraga, The 
anthers are brought to the middle of the flower in suopespion ; and 
after they have dehisced, the stigma is raised to the position that 
they occupied. The buds are directed downwards. But the 
open flowers stare upwards in sunshine or I’ain. I have already 
mentioned that a Sphingid moth was twice seen on the flowers on 
Sandakpbu ; a few other visifibrs were seen. 

^ See this Jonrnal. 1906, page 819; and 1907, page 88. 
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Oyananthus if^tus and the speoios of Ana^halis qloBO very 
promptly when ram bemna to Ml. 

By the kindness of Dr. N. Annandale, Lient.-Oolonel 0. T. 
Bingham and Mr. E. Brunetti, to whom I offer my sincere thanks, 
I am nble to give the following list of insect- visitors. 


Visitors Observed. 

Aoonitum spioattim, Stapf, 

HYMENOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) Bomhtts funerarzus. 

Smith, sh. persistent, 10,000 — 11,800 ft. ; 23-X-04, 26-ix«06 and 
2-Z-06. Vespidae (2) 1 sp. 10,000 ft., 26-ix-06. 
COLBOPTERA. (3) A Cistelid beetle, 11,000 ft., 28-ix-06. 

Aoonitum heterophylloides, Stapf. 

HYMENOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) Bomhus fmerarius, 
Smith, sh., 11,800 ft., 21.X-04; SO-ix-OG. COLBOPTERA 
(2) A Cistelid beetle, sh. 11,300 ft., 30-iz-06. 

Oorydalis ohserophylla, D.O. 

HYMENOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) Bomhus funerarzus, 

Smith, sh. very persistently, 9,000 ft., 3-X-06. 

Geranium polyanthes, Edgew. et Hook, f. 

HYMENOPTERA. lohneumonidae. (1) Three in- 
dividuals, 11,800 ft., 30-ix-06. 

Impatiens bioornuta, Wall, 

HYMENOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) Bomhus funerarzus, 

Smith, sh., and once biting spur, 9,000 — 9,400 ft., 26-ix-06, 
2— 3-X.06. COLBOPTERA. (2) One sp. fp., 8,500 ft., 23.X-04. 

Impatiens asymmetrioa, Hook, f, 

HYMENOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) Bomhus funerarzus, 

Smith, sh., and once biting spur, 8,000—9,000 ft., 26-ix-06, 
2— 3-X.06. DIFTERA Bombyliidae. i?) 
flavzhzrta, Brunetti, sh. diligently, 8,500 ft., 25-ix-06, 3-x>06. 
S y r p h i d a e. (8) Syrphus sp., 8,500 ft., 25-ix-06. 

Impatiens Gagei, Hook, /. 

HYMENOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) Bomhus sp., sh., 6,600 
ft., 3-Z-06. 

Rosa serioea, Lindl. 

DIPTBRA. M u s 0 i d a e. (1) One sp., 11,000 ft., 26.ix-06. 


Sazifraga diversifblia, WaU. 

HYMENOPTERA. A pi da e. (1) sp., sh., 11,^ 

ft., i^x*06. Parasitica. (2) A small Ichneumon, sh., 11^ 
ft., ao-ix-oe. LEPIDOPTBRA. Hete^ooer a. Wtohin- 
gid., sh. constant, 11,000 — ll,96o ft., 26-*-27-ix-06. DIPTBRA. 
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Svrphidae. (4<fe5) Byrphue 8 spp., 1 1,000 — lliKX) ft., 20-x- 
04, 26-ix-06 and 2-X-06. M u s c i d a e. (6) One ap., ab. 
standing on anthers to do so, 11,500 ft., 19-Z-04. Scatopha- 
g i d a e. (7) One sp., sh. in rain, 11,000 ft., 17*x-04 ; ah. 11,000 
ft., 2-X.06. ODLEOPTERA. (8) One Cistelid, 11,300—11,500 
ft,, 28 — 29-ix-06. 

Seliniim Oandollii, D.G. 

OOLEOPTERA. (1) Cistelid beetle. 11,500 ft., 29.ix.00. 

Anaphalis oinnamomea, 0. R. Olarke. 

DIPTERA. Bombjliidae. (1) Lycaatris Jlavihirta, 
Brunetti, 8,500 ft., S-x-OO, Sjrphidae. (2) EriatalU sp., 
fp., 9,000 — 10,000 ft., 26-ix.06, 3*x-06. Tachinidae. (3) 
Flecia sp., 9,500 ft , .S-x-OO ; very abundant, 9,000 — 10,000 ft., 26- 
ix-OO, 2-X-06. Anthomyiidae. (4) Parellia sp., 9,600 
‘ c-06. 

Anaphalis oontorta, Hook. f. 

HYMENOPTERA. Sphegidae. (1) Psen ovientalU^ 
Cam., sh., 11,000 ft., 2-X.06. DIPTERA. S y r p h i d a e. (2) 
EriHalie himalayenaia^ Brunetti (E. orsinus, Big.)^ 11,800 ft., 3- 
ix-06. (3) Eriatalia sp., 11,000 ft., 2-x>06. (4!) Bhiugia anguatu 

cincta^ Brunetti, 9,500 ft., 2-X-06. (S^i Syrphus sp., 11,000 ft., 
2-X-06. Tachinidae. (6) Dexia, 11,000 ft., 2-X-06. 
Musoidae. (7) Lucilia sp., 11,000 ft., 2-X-06. 

Saussurea deltoidea, 0. B, Olarke. 

DIPTERA Syrphidae. (1) Bhingia angnaticinctay 
Brunetti, fp., 9,500 ft., 2-x-06. 

Saussurea uniflora, WalU 

HYMENOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) Bomhua sp., 11,500 ft., 
29-ix.06. 

Beneoio alatus. Wall, 

DIPTERA. B p xn b y 1 i i d a e. (1) Lye^ria flavihirtOy 
Brunetti. Svrphidae. (2) Bhingia anguaticincta^ Brunetti^ 
Both sh., 9,600 ft., 2*x-06. 

Seneoio tptramthuB, D.C. 

DIPTBBA, B o m b y I i i d a e. (1) Lycaalria flavihirta^ 
Brunetti, twice sh., 9,000 ft., 2-X-06. 

Saneoie dIfersUoUa, 

HnCBNOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) Bonihua funerar%u$j 
Smith, ah., 11,600 ft., 28-ix-06. DIPTERA. Syrphidae. 
(2) Eriatalia himalayenaia^ Brunetti, 10,900vft., 2-X-06. A xr t h o* 
m y^i i d a e. (3) One sp.,fll,800 ft., 2l-x^. Seat op ka^ 
gi d a e. (4) One api^ 11,8000 ft., 39Wx>06. COLEOPjwBA. 
(5) A Oietelid beetle, sb;, 11,800 ft.^ 80-ix*O& « 
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OniouB iHToluoratui, D.C. 

HYMNNOPTBBA. Apidao. (1) Bombus funerarins. 
Smith, sh., 11,900-**! 1,800 ft., 23.X.04, 29-ix.06. (2) Bembu*^ 
vaUeetrisy Smith, sh., 20-Z-04, OOLEOPTBRA. (3) One Oistelid 
beetle, 11,500 ft, 29-ix.06. 

Swertia Chirata, Bnch.-Ham. 

HYMENOPTERA. V e s p i d a e. (1) Vespa ep. sL., 
8,500 ft., 3-X-06. (2 and 8) Orahro ?, 2 Rpp. sh., 8,500—9,000 ft, 
28.ix-06, 2.X-06. 

Swertia bimaoulata. Book. f. et Thoms. 

HYMENOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) One Rp., 7,000 ft, 3-x- 
06. DIPTERA. Tachinidae. (2) One Dexid., sh., 7,000 
ft., 24.ix-06. 3-X-06. M ii s c i d a e. (3) One sp. sh., 8,000 ft., 
24— 25-ix-06. Chironomidae. (4) One sp. sh., 8,000 ft., 
24-ix-06. COLEOPTERA. (5) One sp. sh., 8,000 ft., 24-ix*06. 

Strobilanthee pentetemonoidee T, Anders. 

HYMENOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) Bombus funerarius. 
Smith, biting the oorolla at the back jast above calyx, 9,000 ft, 
2.X-06. (2) Bombus vallestris, Smith,, sh., 9,400 ft, 3-X-06. 

LEPIDOPTERA. Heterocera. (3) A Sphingid moth, 
sh., 9,400 ft, 3.X-06. 

Crawfordia speoiosa, 0. B, Clarke. 

HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) Bombus funerarius.^ 
Smith, biting corolla, 9,000 ft, 17-ix-04. 

CynoglosBum furoatiim, Wall. 

DIPTERA. Mnscidse. (1) One sp., 9,500 ft, 25-ix-06. 

Blfloholtaia strobilifbra, Benth, 

HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) Bomhm vallesiris^ 
Smith, sh., 11,000 ft., 19-X-04. (2) Bombus trifasciatus, Smith, sh. 

in rain, 11,600 ft, l-x-06 ; sh. in rain, 12,100 ft, 29-ix-06. 

Polygonum amplezioaule, D, Don, 

HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) Bombus vallesfris. 
Smith, 10,800 ft., 2.X.06. 

Polygonum oampanulatum, Hook, /. 

DIPTERA. Syrphidae. (1) One sp., 9,000 ft, d-x.06. 

Polygonum runoinatum, Buch,-Ham, 

DIPTERA. Syrphidae. (1) Ehingia angusHdncta^ 
Bmnetti, 9,500 ft., 2-x-06. 




24 « Notes on the PoUlnetlon of Flowers in Indie* Not« 
No. 6* The Spring Flora in the Simla Hills. 

By I. H. Burkill. 


In ibis paper 1 put together wayside notes made between 
May 6th and May 24th, 1906, on a journey from Simla vid Grki 
to Bilaspur on the Sutlej and to Suket, and (ii) between April 
24th and May 11th, 1907, on a second journey from Simla to 
Kodiali near Narkanda, and c^ain from Simla vtd Sabathu to 
Kdika at the foot of the hills. The daily marches, though under- 
taken for quite other purposes than the oollectin'g of observations 
on flowers, afforded abundant opportunities for making them. 
The climates passed through raufifed from spring with melting 
snow to the heat of the Panjab approaching its greatest. At 
8,000 feet wheat was not in ear : at 2,000 feet the wheat-harvest 
was over : at 8,000 feet Fragaria indica was just in flower and 
Buhus elHpticne in bud : at 2,500 feet both were in fruit. 
Datura Stramonium, which, at 3,000 feet, bore nearly ripe fruits, at 
8,000 feet was but germinating. The weather at this season is 
bright, with occasional thunder-showers, and with dry south 
winds from the hot plains. 

I put before the reader only a few facts, hoping to be able to add 
to them at some future date, but not knowing when a third oppor- 
tunity may occur of marching through the same hills. In the first 
part of my second trip I had the good fortune to be accompanied 
by Dr. N. Annandale, and to him I owe some of the observations 
and the determinations of many of the insects. To Colonel G. T. 
Bingham I am Tery greatly indebted for the names of Hymenop- 
terOf and for the names of Syrphida to Mr. E. Brnnetti. 

Hill-nlopes about Simla that face in different ways show 
mat differences. As Thomson says {Kashmir and Western 
Thibet, 1852, page 44), if one gazes ^m Hattu southwards, one 
gazes onto northern slopes dark with pine and deodar forests ; but 
if from Simla north wai*da onto the southern slopes of the same 
hills, one g^zes onto stretches that impress one by their bareness. 
The contrast arises from exposure to diy hot winds and to sun- 
most particularly to sun ; for where it rising licks np the dew, 
the slopes are not only ti'eeless but in the lower hills are without 
the Ihickets of Oartsm and other spiny plants which exist on the 
slopes that face more towards the annset. 

On April 29th, 1907, I reached 9,500 feet over Matiana: this 
was my highest. There, among the snow patches, were in bloom 
Prvnwla dentioulata and VtbufTtum fcetens. The Primula 
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comes into flower as the snow melts from ofE it, and dots the 
ffroand in great abundance. The tube of the corolla is 10 — 14 mm. 
long : each plant is either long-styled or short-styled, the corolla- 
tube of the short-styled being on the aveitige about 2 mm. lon- 
ger than that' of the long-styl^. The flowers were seen to be 
visited by a Hymenopteron and two Lepidoptera, thongh somewhat 
sparingly. They contain a very little honey. Apis indica ascentSls 
to the places where it grows ; bat it does not visit the flowers, 
whose tubes are too long for its tongae ; however, twice this 
bee was seen to hesitate before an inflorescence, examining it, 
and then to turn away without settling. 

The flowers of Viburnum fostem are scented and contain 
a moderate quantity of honey. They chiefly face downwards. On 
their own then leafless branches and among the still leafless Acers 
of the forests, they are very conspicuous. A large Bomhus was 
seen diligently visiting them. 

No other flowers that I saw make quite such a close approach 
to the snow as these two. 

In the forests at 9,000 feet made up of Taxus^ deodars and 
several deciduous trees, there are a number of herbs that flower, 
taking advantage of the sunshine which reaches the ground 
through the leafless trees above them. These plants are Vida 
eerpcns^ Oagea lutea^ Cory dal is rutsefolia^ Eanuncvlus hirtellus and 
Trillium govanianvm. 

On Oagea lutea a small Halictus was twice seen collecting 
pollen at 9,000 feet. 

Lower down, the evergi een pine woods are full of Valeriana 
Walliehii, with more spaiingly Atnslitea pteropoda and locally 
Mertensia racemosa^ all tiiree being white-flowered. Viola serpens 
is associated with them ; it is very common and of a pale lilac. 

These pine woods are full of Syrphid flies. There is a hum 
through the middle of the day due to them ; and it is they that 
visit the white flowers of the herbs in the shade. Valeriana was 
seen to attract Syrphus halteatus, Flatychirus albimanus, Eristalis 
tenax and another species ; Ainslima to attract Ehingia angueticincta ; 
and Mertensia to attract Flatychirus alhimanus. The tongpie of the 
Ehingia I find to measure 6 mm. in length, so that it can reach 
honey where Apis indica finds it. 

On the edge of the pine forest occurs plentifully another 
white-flowered plant— Lonicera angustifolia. It gets the visits 
of the Bombi, which do not penetrate much into the shade; 
Bomhus tunicatus was several times seen on its flowers, Ifoing from 
one to another and from one bnsh to another without changing to 
any other plant : it was seen at work from sunrise to sunset. 
Apis indica was also a common inject npon the Lonieera flowers. 

The Lonioera flowers are pendent, most commonly obliquely 
BO, as represented in my figure (fig. 1), but varyiag in somo 
degree between being horizontal and vo^cally pmtdent. Thdr 
duration is some time more than 48 hotirs. They open {or the 
most part towards evening, the anther towards the twin flower 
dehiscing first, and the others following in pairs, the more remote 
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pair last. Spontaneous self-pollination is impossible, and judged 
W the abundance of insect visitors unuecessaiT’. 
Honey is plentiful, but well guarded bj the hairs 
within the corolla. 

The sunny slopes with their gay flowers are in 
great contrast to these wooded slopes. In spring 
at 7,000 — 9,000 feet, and particularly where the 
sward is rather even, they are covered with the 
yellow flowers of the Dandelion {Taraxacum 
Fig. 1. — Flower officinale), and with bright sky-blue Qentiana 
of Lonxcera argentea, budding purple Thyme {Thymus 8er- 
P 2 /ZZwm) and lilac Miciomeria hijlora. Then below 
the corolla out 6*000 feet we get lilac-blue 8alvia lanata, rose 
away x 2. Scutellaria linearis, deep blue E volvulus alsi- 
noides, white and pale lilac Oypsophila ceraaUoides, 
bright yellow Tragopogon gi acile, and at every little irregularity 
violets are found. Dry spots, where the branches of a Cotoneaster 
ran on the soil, harbour plants of deep- coloured Viola Patrinii \ 
and every bank bears the pale lilac-flowered Viola canescens. 



Fig. 2 — Vtola Patrtnu. x 2 

Over these sunny hill slopes fly many butterflies, and Apis 
indica is oommon ; there are on them further a fair number of 
Bombi, Syrphids and a Bombylius — Bomhylius mayor— with a 
tongue 10 mm. long. The Oentiana is very freely visited— chiefly 
and very persistently by Apis indica : however, it seems to me that 
as Thymus Serpyllumo omes into flower. Apis forsakes the Oentiana 
for it. Taraxacum gets many visitors of all classes. 

Dr. Annandale pointed out to me that when we visited Mati- 
&na, Bombi were only just emerging from their winter sleep, and 
consequently the Oentiana had got the greater part of its flowering 
over before they emerged. 

The Bomhus of 8,000 feet and above is Bomhus tunicatus, and it 
is accompanied by Podalyrius quadrifasdatus. The Bombus was 
seen to visit Vthumwn foetens, Lonicera angusttfolia, Buddleia 
panioulaia^ Oentiana argentea, Viola serpens, and Taraxacwm qfflcu 
nale. The first two of these plants probabljr depend on it very 
largely for their pollination. TJhe Podalyrius was seen very 
busily to visi^ iMnioera angustifoHa, and on one occasion to 
visit with some persistency PHmula dsnticulata. 
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1 hare some remarks to make about the violets. Viola 
Patrinii (fig. 2) has au appreciable scent, and its lowest petal 
projects foi ward as a landing stage for insect visitors ; I do not find 
it to vary* much : but Viola serpens and Viola canescens vary 
greatly. Of Viola serpens, figure 3 is the flower, as found at 9,000 
feet over Matidna on the crest of the i idge, and figure 10 is the spur 



of the same flower. The colour of the flower is rich and deep ; 
and the honey is in fair quantity. Figures 4 and 11 are from a 
flower gathered in the pine woods at Theog, 8,000 feet ; in i^ the 
colotfr was lighter, the honey loss, the side petals not bearded^ the 
spur shorter and the nectary short and fat, so that it secreted honey 
not into the base of the spur, but onto its side- walls. After 



Figs. 6 to 8 ^Viola cansseens, > 
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examining a large naml^r of flowers, it seems to me tiiiwisa to 

distingnish these as varieties ; 
they are rather the reenlt of 
difFerent conditions. VioZa 
caneacens is the common violet 
everywhere , ligares 5 — 8 and 
12 represent its flowers : figure 
5 is the commonest form * fig. 
iires 7 and 8 show the position 
that the side petals take in 
very many flowers, and which 
IS consistent with the reduc- 
tion of the lowest petal. The 
consequence of the projection 
forward of the side petals is 
that they serve, instee^ of the 
nariow lower petal, as the in- 
Hects* landing stflge , and 1 
have many times observed 
Bomhyltus major to rest its 
feet on them while sucking 
from the flower. Twice or 
thrice 1 saw Bombyliua to rest 
on the keel, suck or try to 
suck, and then in each case 
it withdrew its proboscis and revisited the flower, resting ' the 
second time on the side petals. 

One of the chief differences between Viola canescens and Viola 





rig —9 Lowest petal of V\ola Patrimt 
Figs. 10 and 11 of F. set pens. 12 of 
Viola canescens. x2 



Figs, 13 and 14.— Ftofa sei’pens— flowers in which the npper petnhi take the 
position usual in V canescens. x 2 

aerpena is in the reduction of the lowest petal both in length and 
bveadtii : another is in the angles at which the upper petals diverge ; 
a third in the pulling forward of the side petals ; a fourth in the size 
ofl the flower. As there ai*e inteimpdiates {vide figures 13 and 14i), 
none of these diflerences are absomte g^des in diagnosis, but still 
the two species are in a general way distinguishable. The shape 
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of the spar and the size of the nectaries I find to be more variable 
than some of ]bhe other characters. 

W))en crags break the evenness of the shadier slopes, plants 
occur that I have not yet mentioned. One of the commonest is 
Sdaifraga ligulata. It is conspicuous, but neglected by insects, 
and apparently solf-pollinated in the majority of cases. There is 
a variability in the flowers, whereby, in some, anthers touch the 
stigmas upon expansion and in others they do not. Every flower 
sets seed. Apis indica was seen to hesitate before a flower and 
then to turn away. Salix elegaiis grows on the crags and receives 
visits from small insects. Arahis alpina (fig. 15) occurs on crags. 
It is not self-pollinating, unless in the withering of the flower. 
Honey is plentifully present. It was seen to be visited by the 
Ehingia which visits Ainslisea. Thlaspi alpestre^ Linn., grows with 
it, and it is showy and receives the visits of Bomhylius. 

The woods of Quercus incana^ Roxb., hardly ascend beyond 
8,000 feet. In them occur trees of Rhododendron arhoreum^ whose 
brilliant flowers are conspicuous at a distance : the Rhododendron 
flowers were seen to be but little visited. On the other hand the 
flowers of Pyriia Pashia, which tree ascends to the same height, 
were very abundantly visited. When the sun had hardly risen 
over the hills, Apis indica was at its flowers, and busy on them 
all the day ; sometimes it visited 30 flowers in a minute, sometimes 
40 and sometimes 45, always settling and scrambling rapidly over 
the flower, if sucked dry, to another. For a few hours about mid- 
day Syrphids and other flies joined the Apis^ and they were 
very largely collected for me by Dr. Annandale (see the list 
below). 

Before passing on to the consideration of lower levels, there 
is to be mentioned a flora of the waysides, cultivated fields, and 
wnste spots about 8,000 feet and above. It consists of Oxalis 
comiculatCf Oerastium triviale^ Stellaria media, Capsella Bursa- 
pasloris, Gardamine sylvatica. Crucifer No. 28628,^ Thlaspi arvenset 
Veronica hilohof AJuga parviflora, (JEnothera rosea, and Oalinsoga 
parviflora. The flowers of the Oxalis, SteUaria and Veronica close 
when the sun goes off them, and in closing self-pollinate. The 
Gardamine, Crucifer No. 28628 (see fig. 16) and Oapsella are self- 



1 A little Omoifer, perhaps iritroduoed, which has not been determined 

yet. 
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pollinated not long after opening. Galinsoga sets seed at Simla 
in every flower apparently by self-fertilisation. (Enothera rosea 
is apparently self-pollinated, being imperfectly proterandrous. 

Below the level of Simla which is 7,000 feet, Apis indiea oconra 
as abundantly as above it; bntthe common spring Bota&utf iaBombus 
hasmorrhoidalis and not B, tunicatns, B, hmmorrhoidalis is apparent- 
ly greatly given to biting corolla-tabes in order to steal the honey. 
It has been seen by me constanly biting the tabe of Scutellaria 
linearis, and to bite the tube of Morini persica. The corolla- 
tube of Salvia lanata, the calyx of Woodfordia florihunda, and the 
spur of Delphinium denudatum were also found bitten. This bee 
works long hours, z.e., from before sunrise until sunset. 

At low levels Anthophora cincta and two species of Xylocopa 
were met with, and as well Apis Jtorea and Apis doysata. 

Cool, evergreen forests disappear a little below the level of 
Simla, although, from ridges 6,000 feet high, down sheltered nor- 
thern slopes, open forests of Finns longifoUa, Roxb., may extend 
to about 4,000 feet. When they are absent, we get on the slopes 
where the dew lies longest the scrub-thickets of the hills, wherein 
Euphorbia royleana may dominate, or Oarissa spinaruni, or Dodo- 
nssa viscosa ; and occasionally in them Bosa moschata is very plenti- 
ful, and occasionally Adhatoda Vasica, or especially high up species 
of Berherts. The sunniest slopes are grassy with a sprinkling of 
flowers. 

At the lower levels the vegetation shows in April and May 
signs of both a reawakening and of a sinking to rest : of a re- 
awakening in the fresh leaves and flowers on trees of Diospycos 
montana, or in the blossoming of Cassia Fistula, and of going to rest 
in the end of the flowering of Oarissa spinarum, Euphorbia royleatia, 
and Woodfordia fioribunda, and in the way that Adhatoda Vasica in- 
florescences carry much ripe or nearly ripe seed. So do the seasons 
overlap at the lower levels ; but at the lowest the dry hot weather 
of the bordering plains tells considerably : and there are more 
signs of going to sleep than of reawakening. 

1 made a note of every plat»t seen in flower, and the following 
is the list ; after the enumeration, I proceed to analyse the flora. 
The words ‘ above ’ and * below ’ signify found above and found 
below the level of 6,000 feet. Where neither of these words ^our, 
the plant was seen in flower both distinctly above and distinctly 
below 6,000 ft. 


Pendent Flowers. 

Bell with a long tube above, 100—110 mm. long (Class F.) 
Datura Meteh Linn, (below). 

Regular narrow-tubed flowers, 10 — 15 mm, deep (Class F,) 
Silene inflata, Smith. 

Regular narrow-tubed flowers, 10—15 mm. deep (Class H.) 
Viburnum fosiens^ Decne. (above). , 
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Narrow-mouthed bell-flower, requring tongue 10 mm. long 

(Class H.) 

Pierts ovalifolta^ Don (above). 

Narrow-mouthed bell-flowers, requiring tongue 5 — 10 mm. long 

(Class H.) 

Tracheloapermum fragam^ Hook. f. (below). 

Ttichodeama indicum^ R. Br, (below). 

Elseagnus umhellata, Thunb. (above). 

Nariow-mouthed bell-flo\>er, requiring tongue 3 — 6 mm. long, 

(Class H.) 

Lonicera angustifolia. Wall, (above). 

Vallariti Heynei, Spreng. (below). 

More or less open pendent flowers, 3—5 mm. deep (Class H. 
approaching B.) 

Berherln Lycium^ Royle. 

Jierberis ariHata^ D. C. 

Buhus hiflorus, Buch.-Ham. (above). 

Prinsepia Royle (above). 

Beutzia stauimea^ R. Br. (often erect) (above). 

8ax{fraga ligulafa^ Wall, (old flowers upwards) (above). 
Zehneria umhellata^ Thw^. 

Diospyron montana^ Roxb. (below). 

Dsemia extensa^ R. Br. (below). 

Ophiopogon intermedium, Don. 

Open bell-flower with honey above, easily obtained by tongues 
3 — 5 mm. long (Class H.) 

Campanula colorata. Wall, (above). 

Nicandra phyealoides^ Gaertn. (below). 

Class B'., upper part ; tube 16 — 20 mm. long. 

Onicus argyracanthus, D. C. (flowers often erect). 

Narrow flowers, less than 3 mm. deep (Class B). 

OryptoleptB Buchanani, Roem. et Sch. (below). 

Solanum nigrum^ Lfinm (below). 

Tafitola, Nees. 


Horizontal Reoulab Flowers. 
Class H. or F. ; tube 10*— 15 mm. 

Jasminum officinale^ Lien. 

Jaemiwum humdle^ Linn. 

JaBminwn af^reBcene^ ^xb. (below). 
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Class H. or F. ; tube 5—10 mm. 

Daphne cannahinat Wall, (above) 

Buddleia pamculata. Wall, (above). 

Horizontal flowers of Class B'., 10 — 15 mm. deep 
Atmlisea pteropoda^ D. C. (above) 

Horizontal flowers of Class B., less than 3 mm deep. 
Prunus Padusy Linn, (above). 

W ithout honey, simulating Class AB 

Solanum xanthocarpurrij Sohrad. et Wendl, (below ). 


Horizontal Irregular FLOWBitb. 

A marked moth-flower, 40 — 50 mm. deep (Class P ) 

Morina persicoy Linn, (above) 

A butterfly-flower with a tube 30 mm. deep (Class F ) 
HemerocalUs fulva, Linn, (below). 

Tunnel Bombus- flower with spur 10 — 15 mm. lon*g (Class H ) 
Impatiens sulcatay Wall (below). 

Triple tunnel Bombus-flower, with tubes 10 — 16 mm. deep 

(Class H.) 

Iris kumaonensis, Wall, (above). 

Large open bell Bombus-flower, honey easily reached (Class H ) 
Mhododendron arhoreum. Smith (above). 

Tube 20—25 mm. deep (Class F. or possibly bird-fertilised). 
Loranthus longifloius, Desv. (below). 

Tube or spur 16 — 20 mm. long (Class H.) 

Delphimwn denudatum, Wall. 

Bauhima vartegata, Linn, (below). 

Scdvta coccineay Juss. (below). 

Tube or spur 10 — 15 mm* deep (Class H). 

Oorydalie rutsefciiay Sibth. (above). 

Ooj’ydaiis rainosa, Wall, (above), 

Patrimif Cing. (above). 

Viola serpent. Wall, (above). 

Bbhoteres Jsora^ Linn, (below), 

Adhatoda Vasica, Nees, (below.) , 
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Salvia lanata^ Rozb. (above). 

Salvia moorcroftiana^ Wall, (above). 
Scutellaria angulosa^Bouth, (above). 
Scutellaria linearisy Bentb. (above.) 

Tube or spur, 5 — 10 mm. long (Glass H.) 

Viola canescensy Wall, (above). 

ParochetuaJ communis, Bucb.-Ham. (above). 
Lotus comiculatuSy Linn, (above). 

Indigofera Dosuay Buch.-Ham. 

Astragalus trichocarpuSy Grabam (above). 
Lespedeza stenocarpUy Maxim, (above). 

Vida sativOy Linn, (above). 

Vida tenerOy Grabam (above). 

Pueraria tuherosay D.C. (below). 

Bhynchosia Pseudo-cojany Gnmbess. (below). 
Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb. (below). 

Bauhinia Vohliiy W. et A. (below). 
Woodfordia florihunday Salisb. (below). 
Lonicera quinquelocularisy Hardw. (above). 
Antirrhinum Orontiumy Linn, (nbove). 
Mazus surculosuSy D. Don. 

Lindenhergia urticaefoliay Lebm. (below). 
Lepidagathis cuspidata^ Nees. (below). 
Lepidagathis hyalinay Nees. (below). 
Bicliptera hupleuroidesy Nees. (above). 
Oaryopterid wallichianay Scban. (below). 
Nepeta spicatay Bentb. (above). 

Scutellaria repensy Buch.>Ham. (below). 
Stachys sericea* Wall, (above). 

Lamium petidatum, Boyle (above). 

Roylea eleganSp Wall, (below). 

Leucas lanatuy Bentb. 

Teucrium royleanumy Wall, (below), 

Ajuga hracteosoy Wall, (below). 

Tube or spur, 3 — 5 mm. deep (Class H.) 

Fumaria parvijloray Lamk. (above). 
Orotalaria albida, Heyne (below). 

Orotolana medic agineay Lamk. (below). 
TrifoUum repens, Linn. 

TrigonoUa puhescensy Bjgew. (above). 
Linaria tncana, Wall, (below). 

NeUonia campestrisy R. Br. (below). 

Vitex trifoUuy Linn. f. (below). 

Pogostemon plectranthoidesy Desf. (below)* 
Thymus Serpyllumy Linn, (above)* 
Micromeria biflora, Bentb. 

Nepeta ruderaUsy Bncli.*Hani. (below). 
Ajuga parvifloray Bentb. (above). 
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Tube or spur, 3 mm. and less (Class H., rather than B.) 

Poly gala ahyssinioOy hVesen. (below). 

Polygala crotalarioides^ Buoh.*Ham. (above). 

Medicago denticulata^ Willd. (below). 

Indigofera UnifoUa, Betz, (below). 

Desmodium polycarpum^ D.C. (below). 

Desmodium pdrvi folium^ D.C. 

F^c^a tetrasperma^ Moench (above). 

Loranthus Ugustrinus^ Wall, (below). 

Tube or spur 3 mm. and less (Class B., rather than H.) 

Fer6a«CMm Thapsus^ Linn, (below). 

Gelsia coromandeliana^ Vahl (below). 

Veronica serpyllifolia, Linn, (above). 

Lippia nodiflora. Rich, (below). 

Verbena officinalis, Linn, (below), 

Mentha sylvestris, Linn, (below). 

Hahenaria Qriffithii, Hook. f. (above). 

Horizotital pollen flowers (but of Class H.) 

Oasaia Fistula, Linn, (below). 

Cassia Tora, Linn, (below). 


Erect Flowers. 

Marked moth-flower, 50 — 65 mm. deep (Class F.) 
Datura Stramonium, Linn, (below). 

Marked butterfly-flower, 25 — 30 mm. deep (Class F.) 
Daedalacanthus nervosus, T. Anders, (below). 

Marked moth-flower, 20 — ^25 mm. deep (Class F.) 

(Enothera stricta, Steud. (above). 

Plumbago zeylawica, Linn, (below). 

Marked moth-flower, 15 — 20 mm. deep (Class F.) 
Silene conoidea, Linn. 

Butterfly flowers, 10 — 15 mm. deep (Class F.) 

Reinwardtia trigyna, Planch. 

Kalanchoe spathulata, D.C. (below). 

(Enothera tetraptera, Cav. (above). 

Primula petiolaris. Wall, (above). 

Primula denticulata, Smith (above). 

Thevetia neriifoUa, Juss. (below). 

Nerium Oleander, Linn, (below). 

Olerodendron infortunatum, Gsertn. (below). 
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Flowei'S, 5 — 10 mm. deep (Class H.). 

Saponaria Vacoarta, Linn, (above). 

Malta Jzaderach, Linn, (below). 
dJnotherd rosea^ Ait. 

Bandia tetrasperma^ Benth. et Hook. f. (below). 
Biandia dumetorunit Lamk. (below). 

Pavetta tomentona, Smith (below). 

Primula floribundaj Wall, (above). 

Oentiana argentea, R oyle (above). 

Qentiana pedicellatat Wall, (below). 

Oarissa spinarum, A. D.C. (below). 

Flowers, 3 — 5 mm. deep (Class F.) 

Oalotropis prooerat Roth, (below). 

Honey less (but of Class H.). 

Punica![Granatuni^ Linn, (below). 

Oldevlandia gracilis^ D.C. 

Clasj B'., upper part, 10 — 15 mm. deep. 

Saussurea candicans, C. B. Clarke. 

Serratula pallidiiy D.C. (above). 

Class B'., upper pait, 5 — 10 mm. deep. 

(Jerbem lanuginosa^ Benth. (above). 

Sonchus arvennst Linn. 

Laurnea nudicaulisy Hook. f. (below). 
Tragopogon gracile, Don. (above). 

Class B',, upper part, 3 — 6 mm. deep. 

Vernofiia cinerea^ Less, (below). 

Aster molUusoulus^ Wall, (abo^e). 

Erigeron multicauUs^ Wall, (above). 

Tridaz proctmhmB^ Linn, (below). 

Picris hieraoiotdesy Linn, (above). 

Taraseaoum pfficindUj Wigg. (above). 

Sonchus oleraceus^ Linn. 

Class B\, lower paH, 3 mm. and less deep. 

Oomus capitata, Wall, (above). 

Dichroeephcda latifolia^ D.C. (above). 
Cya$hocUne lyrata, Cass, (below). 

Erigeron canadense, Linn, (below), 

Chnyasa japofitca. Less. 

Class B^, lower part, 3 mm. and less deep 

Oonyza stricta, Willd, (below). 

Blumea wightiana, D C. (l>elow). 

Filago germanioa^ Linn* (above). 
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Leontopodium alfinum^ CWB (aboTe). 
OnapKaUum luteo-olhwn, Wnii. 

Oeasuloa amillaris^ Koxb. f below), 

Ftco/i auriculoiay Case, (below). 

Ftcoa wsstita-f Benfch. (below) 

Siegesbechia onewtaUs^ Linn, (below). 

Bidens piloaa^ Linn (below ^ 

Qlossogyne pinnahfida^ D.C (below ). 

Oalinsoga parvijiora , Cav. 

Zinnia elegans, Jaoq. (below). 

Senecio nudicanlia, Bnob -Ham. 
Orepisjaponira, Benth. 

Pterotheca Falconeri, Hook. t. (below). 

Lactuca heyneann, D.C. (below ) 

Lactuca diasecta, Don (below). 

Lactuca Scauolaj Linn, (below). 

Glass B., with completely hidden honey 

Arabia alpina, Linn, (above). 

Oypsophila ceraatioidea, Don (above). 

Malva verticillatu^ Liim. (above). 

Malva rotundifolia Linn, (above). 

Melochia corchorifoUa Linn, (below), 

Orewia oppoaxtifolia^ Roxb. (below). 

Qrewia veatita^ Wall, (below^). 

Geranium nepalenae^ Sweet (above). 

Geranium lucidum, Lmn. (above). 

Geranium ocellatum, Cambess (above). 
Skimmia Laureola, Sieb. et Zucc. (above). 
Murray a Kcenigii, Spreng. (below). 

Acacia fameaiana, Willd. (below). 

Acacia modeata, Wall, (below). 

Sptraaa caneacenaf Don (above). 

Buhua ellipticua^ Smith (below). 

Bubua laaiocarpua, Smith (above). 

Fragaria veaca^ Linn, (above). 

Pyrua Paahia, Bach. -Ham 
Ootoneaater haciilariSy Wall, (above) 
Ooioneaater mxcrophylla, Wall, (above). 
Spilohium hirautum, Linn. ( above ) 

Viburnum cotinifoliumy Don (above). 
Viburnum punctatum^ Bach.-Ham. (below). 
Wendlandia exaerta, D.C. (below). 

Valeriana Wallichiij D C. (above). 

Folenana Hardwickii^ Wall, (above). 
Androaace rotundifolia^ Hardwick (above). 
Androaaoe lanuginosa^ Wall, (above). 

Samolua Valerandi^ Linn, (below). 

Bymjfiocoa crataagoidea^ Booh.-Ham. (above). 
OordtA Myxa, Linn, (below). 
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Ehretia acuminata y B. Br. (below), 
Heliotropium etrigosnm^ Willd. (below). 
Oynoglossum micranthum, Desf. 

Oynoglo'ssum denticulatum^ A. D.C. (below). 
Mertensia racemosay Betith. (above). 
Serpestis Monniera, H. B. et K. (below). 
Veronica AnagalliSy Linn, (below). 

Veronica agrestisy Linn, (above), 

Veronica hilohay Linn, (above). 

Veronica vernay Linn, (above). 

Lantana Oamaruy Linn, (below). 

'Polygonum alatumy Buch.-Ham. (below). 
Polygonum capitatumy Bncb.-Ham. (above). 

Honey less, but simulating B. 

JRosa moschatay Mill. 

E volvulus alsinoidesy Wall, (below). 

Class AB., with half- hidden honey. 

Anemone rivularisy Buch -Ham. (above). 
Ranunculue hirtelluSy Royle (above). 
Ranunculus sceleratusy Linn, (below). 
Ranunculus Isetusy Wall. 

Ranunculus arvensis, Linn. 

Nasturtium officinaloy R. Br. (below). 

Arahis amplexicauUsy Edgew. (above). 
Oardamine sylvaticay Link (above). 

Crucifer no. 28628 (above). 

Sisymbrium SophtOy Linn, (above). 
Sisymbrium Alliaria ySoop. (above). 
Erysimum hieraciifoliumy Linn, (above), 
Brassica nigrOy Koch (above). 

Brassica campestrisy Linn. 

Oapsella Bursa-pastorisy Mcench (above). 
Thlaspi arvenscy Linn. 

TMaspi alpestrcy Linn, (above). 

Oerastium triviale. Link. 

Stellaria mediay (iJyrill (above). 

Arenaria serpyllifoliay Linn, (above). 

Sida humilisy Willd. (below). 

Oxalis corniculatat Linn, (above). 

Celastrus paniculatay Willd. (below). 
Sapindus Mukoroesiy Gaertn. (below). 
Spiraea sorhifoliay Linn, (above). 

Spiraea vacciniifoliay Don (above). 
Fragaria indicUy Andr. 

Potentilla fragarioidesy Linn, 

Potentilla kleinianay W^ht et Am. 

Sedum roaulatumy Edgew. (above). 

Sedum adeno^rfcAum, Wall. 
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Bcerhaavia diffusa^ Linn, (above). 

Polygonum recumhenit^ Royle (below). 

Polygonum plebejuMy R. Br, (below). 

Thestum himalayense, Royle (below). 

Viscum albumf Linn, (above). 

Jatropha gossifpiifolia, Linn, (below) 

Oagea httea, Sohult. (above). 

Willows, placed in class AB., but almost forming n class by 
themselves. 

Salisc eleganSf Wall (above). 

Salix daphnoides, Villars (above). 

Salix oxycarpa^ Anders, (above). 

Without honey, but simulating class AB. 

Olematis montana^ Buch -Ham. (above). 

Papaver dubium^ Linn, (above). 

Argemone mexicana, Linn, (below). 

Hypericum cemuuni, Roxb. (above). 

Hypericum per foratumy Linn, f above). 

Hypericum j aponicum, Thunb 
Oasearia gtaveolens, Dalz. (below). 

Caaearia tomentosa^ Roxb. (below). 

AnagalHs coerulea, Linn, (above). 

Class A'., aggregated flowers witli exposed honey. 

Bupleurum falcatum^ Linn, (below). 

Heracleum candicans, Wall, (above). 

Psammogeton bitemotum^ Edgew. (below). 

Class A., with exposed honey. 

Oocculua laurifoUns, D.C. (below). 

Stephania hemandifolia^ Walp. (below). 

Czssampelos Pareira, Linn, (below). 

Hex dipyrenOi Wall, (above.) 

Zizyphus oxyphylla, Edgew, (below). 

Helinus lanoeolatus^ Brandis (below). 

Iritis corddfoUa^ Roth (below). 

Hhus WalUchii, Hook. f. (below). 

Oaliwn trifiorumt Michx. (above). 

Viscum j aponicum t Thunb. (above). 

Euphorbia pHulifera^ Liun. (below). 

Euphorbia royleana^ Boise, (below). 

Euphorbia Helioscopia^ Linn. 

Euphorbia Maddeniy Boiss. (above). 

Euphorbia nepalgnsisy Boiss. (below)fw . 

Flueggia microcarpa, Blume (below). 
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Sapium sehiferum, Roxb. (below). 
Smilax parvifolia^ Wall, (above). 

Pollen flowers, simulating A. 

Ohenopodiuin alburn^ Linn. 
Alternanthera sessilis, K. Br. (below). 
Trillium gov anitmumy Wall, (above). 


Figs. 


Ficus foveolata^ Wall, (above). 
Ficus Boxhurghti, Wair. (below). 
Ficus glomemtdf Roxb. (below ). 
Ficus virgntfi, Roxb. (below). 


Anemophilous. 

Plantago lanteolata^ Liun. 

Rumex uepalensis^ Spreng. 

Biumex hastaius^ Don (above). 

Morus serratot Roxb. 

Mqrus alha^ Linn, (below). 

Rfirip IS sempervireiiSy Linn, (above). 

(cluercus seniecarpifolia^ Smith (above), 

Quercus dHatata, Lindl. (above). 

Populus tHidta, Wall, (above). 

Pini44 excelsa, Wall, (above). 

Pinus longifoha, Roxb. 

Taxus haccatUi Linn, (above). 

Oypents niveu^s^ Retz. (below). 

Eriophoruin conwsum. Wall, (below). 

(Jarex setigera^ U. Don (above). 

Setaria glauca^ Beanv. (below) ^ 

Imperata arundinacea, Cyrill (below). 

Brianthus versicolor, Nees (above). 

Ischsemvm angustifolium, Hack, (above) 

Pogonantkerum polystachyum, Kni:tth. 

Andropogon miomnthus, Kunth (b©row). 

Oynodon dactylw, Pers, (below). 

Fhleum asperum, Jacq. (below), 

Avenafatua, Linn. 

Koeleria cristata, Pers. 

Poa mnuoi, Linn, (above). 

Festuca lucida, Stapf (al^ve). 

Festuca Myurus, Linn. 

Bromus patultts, M. et K. ^ 
liolium tcTnulentum, Linru (above). 

The percentage 6f pendalona-flowered plants in the Simla 
spring flora is less than it is in the autanm flora on the Singlela 
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rid^ of the Sikkim Himalaya. It is only 8 per oent. in the Simla 
^nng floi^ bnt it is 22 per <*6nt. in the autumn flora of the 
Singlela ridge (see the pieceding paper). The horizontal flowers 
are also proportionately fewer, while the erect flowers are very 
much more prevalent. 

I have suggested that the largo proportion of pendulous 
flowers on the Singlela ridge is a result of the heavy rainfall. It 
is desirable that this suggestion should be followed up by more 
extensive analyses of floras than I can make ; and in order that 
it may be within the power of another worker to check my figures, 
1 have given above the names of all the plants seen in flower. 

The list contains the names of 329 plants — 

30 are wind-fertilised or 9*12 per oent. 

299 are insect-fertilised or 90*88 per cent. 

Of -the 299 inseet-fertilised plants 10 arc pollen-flowers, /.e., they 
offer no honey to visiting insects. Among them are the Pome- 
granate, and the common White Rose, on which insects seek for 
honey frequently. I distribute such flowers in the following 
tables among the honey -secreting flowers, and do not retain the 
old flQwcr-class Po. For instance, I refer the Pomegranate and 
the Cassias to Class H (bee-flowers par excellence ) ; the Rose 
to Class B (flowers with hidden honey), the species of Hyperi- 
cum to Class AB (flowers with half-hidden honey), and others 
elsewhither : — 

167 insect-fertilised flowers were found %bovo 6,000 ft. 

175 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, below ,, 

21 wind- fertilised flowers were found above 6,000 ft. 

14 „ ,, „ ,, below „ 

or, out of the 188 plants found in flower above 6,000 ft„ 88*83 per 
cent, are in sect- fertilised \ while out of the 189 plants found in 
flower below 6,000 ft., 92*59 per cent, are insect-fertilised. This 
which means a slight increase in the proportion of wind-fertilised 
flowers in ascending is not unexpected. 

The honey (or the place where it might be) lies buried at 
varying depths in the 299 insect-fertilised flowers, and the follow- 
ing table shows in what way. The table indicates one irregu- 
larity, — ^that the percentage of flowers 10 — ^15 mm. deep is some- 
what greater at the level of Simla and above than it is low 
down 
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Table based on depth at which honey lies. 


Honey or base 
of flower. 

In the higher 
hills. 

In the valleys and 

1 lower slopes. 

Over the whole 
area. 


No. 

’/o 

No. 

*/o 

No. 

•/o 

Above 60 mm. 



2 

M4 

2 

66 

deep. 







40—60 

1 

•60 

... 

... 

1 

•38 

80—40 

»• * 

• . . 

1 

•67 

1 

•88 

20—80 

1 

•60 

8 

1-71 

4 

184 

16-20 

3 

1*80 

6 

281 

5 

1-67 

10—16 

22 

13 17 

15 

8-67 

81 

1087 

6—10 

27 

1617 

28 

1600 1 

48 

1605 

8—6 

13 

7 79 

15 

8 67 1 

25 

8-86 

Up to 8 mm. 

00 

68‘89 

106 

60 67 1 

182 

1 

60«7 

Total ... 

167 

175 

299 


In regard to the position that the flower takes, 62*88 per 
cent, of the plants have erect flowers, 28;76 per cent horizontal 
and 8*36 per cent, pendulous : there is little difference between the 
flora of higher elevations and the floia of the valleys in this 
respect. 


Table based on the position of the flower. 



On the higher hills. 

In the valleys and 
on tho lower 
slopes. 

Over the 
area, 

whole 


No. 

7o 

No. 

Vo 

No. 

7o 

Pendent 

15 

8 98 

16 

9 14 

26 

8’86 

Horizontal ... 

46 

27/64 

51 

29’ 14 

86 

2876 

Erect 

106 

68-47 

108 

61-71 

188 

6288 

Total 

167 


! 

176 

299 


But when we class the flora by our flower classes, we get 
marked irregulaiities, which I give in the next table, but do not 
comment on, because, before domment on them can be valuablie, 
similar analyses of the spring flora in other parts of the Hima- 
laya, and indeed elsewhere, must be made. 
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Table based on flowei classes 



' 1 

On the higher hills 1 

In the valleys and 
on the lower 

Over the whole 

Class F 

No 

1 

1 

7o ' 

No 

slopes. 

7o 

No 

area 

•/o 

6 02 

Butterfly & 
moth flowers 

8 


13 

7 48 

18 

Class H. 


1 





Bee flowers 1 

59 

85 33 

63 

36-00 j 

106 

8512 

Class 







long- tubed 

12 

7 19 

7 

4 00 1 

16 

6 02 

Class B 

31 

18 66 1 

29 

16 67 

58 

19 37 

Class B". 






short-tubed 

9 

6 39 

20 

It 43 

24 

8 03 

Class AB. 

38 

22 75 

28 

13*14 

61 

17 06 

Classbs a 

9 

6 39 

17 

9’ 72 

24 

8 03 

Figs 

1 

60 

7 

1 17 

4 

1-34 

Total 

167 


175 


299 



Dr Thomas Thomson has remarked how European is the 
spring flora of Simla, and that with the break of the rains a flora 
of another type becomes obvious An analysis of this rains flora, 
if directed to show whether it contains a greater percentage 
of pendulous flowers than the flora that prevails in tlio drier 
spring season, would prove most interesting. 

The Simla spring flora contains some conspicuously long- 
tnbed flowers, far longer -tubed than any of the Singlela ridge 
autumn flora, but in a broad way the two floras in respect to 
depth of honey are not very unlike 


Simla Singlela ridge. 



No 

7o 

No 

7o 

Over 30 

4 

134) 


... ) 

Over 20—80 

4 

134 U‘36 

7 

497 >852 

16-20 

6 

167) 

6 

3*66 ) 

10—16 . 

31 

10 87 

12 

8 61 

6—10 

48 

16 05 

25 

17 78 

Less than 6 i 

207 

69 23 

92 

66'26 


Total 


299 


141 
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The flora under disooseion is the flora of the season when the 
Broom {Saroikamnne scoparius) is coming into flower in Simla 

f ardens, and it is very much higher in type than the flora of the 
lastem Grampians at the season when the Broom is there coming 
into flower. The British mountains are poor in Lepidoptera and 
poor in flowei*8 specially suited to their visits. A comparison of 
the Simla spring flora with that of any circle in the Swiss Alps is 
likely to show greater resemblances. 




Pbrcentaor of Flowkrs. 


. 1 , 





Flower L^iaas. 

Simla, in the Spring 6ora 

Clova, in the last ten days 
of May. 1 


No 

7c 

No. 

7c 

P .. 

18 

6 02 

1 

1 15 

H ... 

106 

6 12 

24 

37 B9 

B' Upper part 

16 

5 02 

0 


B . 

68 

19 37 

16 

17 24 

B' Lower part 

24 

8 08 

5 

B76 

AB . 

51 

17-06 " 

31 

35 63 

AAA 

24 

8 08 

11 

12 94 

Pig. 

4 

1-34 




Total ... 

299 

87 

1 



Observations in Detail. 

The observationB detailed here are quoted by date. The itinerary for 
the dates is : — 

1906— May 6, 7 and 8, Simla (7,000 It ) ; May 9, Simla to Erki (8,200 ft.) i 
May 10, Brki; May 11, Erki to Namoli (4,000 ft.) { May 12, Namoli to Bilii* 
pur (1,600 ft.) t May 13, BiUspnr; May 14, Bilispnr to Dihnr (1,800 ft.); 
May 16, Dihor to Soket (4,000 ft.); May 16, Suket; May 17, Suket to Qere 
(7,000 ft.) , May 18, Gere to Jhungi (5,600 ft ) ; May 19, .Thnngi via Pangna 
(4,000 ft ), to Chindi (6,500 ft.) ; May 20, Chindi to Alsandi (8,600 ft.); May 
21, Alsnndi to Soni (2,100 ft ) ; May 22, Snni tp Ndldera (6,000 ft ) ; May 28, 
N&ldera to Simla ; May 24, Simla 

1907— April 24 and 25, Simla; April 26, Simla to Phign (8,200 ft.); 
April 27. Ph&gn to Theog (8000 ft ) ; April 28, Theog to Matlina (8,000 ft.) ; 
April 29, MatiAna to Kodi&liand to 9,500 ft. between the two p^noea ; April 
80, MathiDa; May 1, MatiAna to Theog; May 2, Theog; May 8, Theog to 
Phagu: May 4 , Phagn to Simla ; May 6, 6 and 7, Simla; May 8, Simla to 
Sairi (4,000 ft.) ; May 9, SAiri to KAknrhatti (8,0(X) ft.) ; May 10, KAkarhAtti 
to Kaaanli (6,000 ft.) : May 11, KasAnli to KAlka (2,000 ft.). 


1 Adapted from the table on p. 128 of the Transactions of the BotAnloal 
Society of EdinbnrgU for 1001 
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Banmiaiiliu •orl», Linn, Viaitor. HYMENOPTERA. 
A p i d a 0 . ( 1 ) Apia indioa, Fabr., eb,, 4,000 ft., IO-t-07. 

Delphinium denudatum. Wall, No inaeots were seeii on ibis 
freqaent and sbowj plane. The spur of a number of flowers was 
observed to have been bi tten through, at the left-hand side near 
to the tip. 'I'he flower is proterandious, and self-fertilisation 
apparently does not take place. 

Berberie Lyoium, Boyle, The stigma stands in the mouth of 
the pendent flower and the stamens stand under cover of the 
petals. Visitors plentiful. HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) 
Apis indica, Fabr., sh., 4,000 — 6,000 ft., 9 — ll-v-07. (2) Halictus 
sp,, sh., 4,000 ft., 9-V-07 ; 6,000 ft., 22-V-06. Pormicidae. 
(3) A black ant, 4,000 ft., 9-7-07. LBPIDOPTEEA. (4) and 
(5) Two species, sh., 5,000 ft., 22-V-06. DIPTERA. A n - 
thomyiidae. (6) One species, 4,000 ft., 9-V-07. 

Fapaver somniferum, Linn, Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
Apidae. (1) Apis indicuy Fabr., and (2) Bonibus eximiusy 
Smith, cp., 8,000 ft., 18-V-06. 

Oorydalis rutsefolia, Sihth, The flower has the mechanism 
typical of Oorydalis, It is not very conspicuous, but the plant is 
gregarious. 

Arabia alpina, Linn. Visitors, DIPTERA. Syr phi- 
da e . (1) Bhingia augusticinctay Brunetti, sh., 8,000 ft., l-v-07. 

Cardamine Sylvatioa, Link, The anthers dehisce at a very 
short distance from the stigma, and afterwards come to touch it. 
Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) HcdtcUis polyc- 
tor^ Bingh. 9 , 7,000 and 8,500 ft., 28-iv-07 and 8-Y-07. 

Oapsella Burea-pastoriB, Meench, Common and always, 
self- pollinated. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) 
Halietus polyetor, Bingh. 9 , sh. 7,000 ft., 8-V-07. 

Thlaspi alpestre, Linn. The flowers are honeyed, showy 
and attract Diptera. Visitors. DIPTERA. Bombyltidae. 
(1) Bomhylius majoTy Linn., sh., 9,000 ft,, 30-iv-07. Syr- 
p h i d a e . Syrphus sp., sh,, 9,000 ft., 30-iv-07. 

Viola Patrinii D.O, This is the scented Viola of the hills *, 
see figure above. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) 
Omtaf, 8300 ft., 29.iv-07 and 8,600 ft., 28-iv-07. LBW- 
DOPTBRA. Rhopalocera. (2) Lycasnid one sp., sh,, 
S,500 ft., 28-iv.07. DIPTERA. S c a t o p h a g id a e. (3) 
Seatophaga sp,, seeking honey, 8,000 ft., 3-V-07, 
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Viola serpens, Wall. See figures above. Visitors. HY- 
MENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) Bombus tunicatns, Smith, sh., 

9.000 ft., 30-iv-07. Halictus festus, Bingh. $ sh., 8,300 ft., 

29- iv-07. LEPIDOPTERA. R h o p a 1 o c e r a. (3) Van- 
essa urticas, Linn., sh., 9,000 ft., 30-iv-07. DIPTERA. B o m - 
byliidae. (4) Bombylius major, Linn., two individuals, sli., 
8,300 ft , 29.iv-07. 

Viola canescens, Wall. See figures above. Visitors. HY- 
MENOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) Apis indica, Fabr., sh., 9,000 ft , 

30- iv-07. LEPIDOPTERA. Rhopalocora. (2) Argynnis 
sp., sh., 9,000 ft., 30-iv-07. DIPTERA. Bombyliidae. (3; 
Bombyltus major, Linn., sh., very diligently and constantly in 
several individuals, 8,300 ft., 30-iv-07 ; and 9,000 ft., 30-iv-07. 
Syrphidae. (4) Uhingia angusticincta, Brunetti, 9,000 ft., 
30-iv-07. Syrphua balteatus, De Geer, 8,000 ft , 2-V-07. 

Polygala abysssinioa, Fresen. Visitors. HYMENOP- 
TERA. Apidae. One small species, sh., 5,000 ft., 22-v-OO ; 
and 6,000 ft. 20-V-06. 

Polygala orotalarioides. Buck.- Ham. The mechanism is 
^pical of the genus : the keel returns over the stamens after 
depression. 

Gypsophila oeraBtioides, 1). Don. Visitor. HYMENOP- 
TERA. Apidae, (1) Ceratina Kali, Bingh. 9 » 8,000 ft., 28- 
iv-07. 

Oerastium triviale, Link, is gynodioecious, at any rate above 

8.000 ft. 

Stellaria media, Oyr,, is self-pollinated. Visitors. LEPI- 
DOPTERA. Rhopalocera. Lycsmid one sp., sh., 8,500 ft., 
28-iv-07. 

Qoranium nepalense. Wall., has complete proterandry. Its 
flowers open about dawn. Visitors, HYMENOPTERA. For-' 
m i c i d a e. One species of ant, sh., 6,000 ft., ll v-07. 

Ozalis oornioulata, Linn., is self-pollinated in the closing 
of the flowers in the afternoon. It attracts occasional Hymenop- 
tera. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) Halic- 
tus polyctor, Bingh., sh., on three occasions, standing on the 
anthers and stigmas and turning round to each nectai^ in turn, 

7.000 ft., 8-V-07 and 8,300 ft., 26-iv-07. DIPTERA. Syrphi- 
dae. (2) Melanostoma sp., fp., 7,000 ft., 8-V-07. 

Ilex dipyrena, WaU. There is very little honey in the 
flowers. The stamens diverge greatly and self-pollination seems 
impossible or diflicult. 
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Sklxnmia Iiaureola, Hook.f. The flowers open little, 
and any insects forcing an entry must brush past the stigma and 
anthers. Visitors. HTMENOPTERA. Apidae. (^l) Apis 
indtcOj Pabr., once but very persistently, 8,000 ft., 3-V-07. 
COLEOPTERA. One species twice, within the flowers, 8,000 ft., 
3-V-07. 

Murraya Kcenigii, Sprang Visitors. HZMENOPTERA. 
Apidae. (3) Apis indie a, Fabr., nh., 3,000 ft., 9-V-07 : and 
4,500 ft , 16-V-06. 

SarothamnuB sooparius, Koch, This introduced plant was 
seen to be freely visited and exploded by a large Bomhui^ at 7,000, 
ft., 7-V-06. 


Indigofera Dosua, Bur h. •Ham. The flowers open in the 
morning and by noon are almost all exploded. Within an hour 
or so of the exploding, the wings and the keel fall off, leavii^ no 
platform for insects to alight on. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
Apidae. (1) Halictus sp., frequent sh., 4,000 ft., •22-V-06 and 
6,000 ft., 20-V-06. LEPIDOPTERA. R h o p a 1 o c e r a. Xy- 
caena sp., sh., 7,000 ft., 18-V-06. 

Trifolium repens, Linn, A tongue of 5 mm. will reach the 
honey of the flowers in these hills. Visitor. LEPIDOPTERA. 
Rhopalocera. (1) Pieris bra^siae, Schrank, sh., 8,300 ft., 
29.iv-07. 


Medioago sativa, Linn. Cultivated. The flower was very 
abundantly visited by a little Lyciena, sh , 6,000 ft., 28-V-06. 

Lotus oornioulatus, Linn. A tongue of 7 mm. will reach 
the honey of the flowers in these hills. Visitor. HYM.ENOP- 
TERA. Apidae. (1) Apis indira, Fabr, seeking honey, 
8,500 ft., l-v-07. 

LathyruB odoratus, Linn. A deep claret race in a garden 
was seen to be visited by a Xylocopa^ sh., 6,000 ft., ll-v-07. 

Spireea oanesoens, D. Don. Visitor. LEPIDOPTERA. 
Rhopalocera. (1) Pieris soractuy F. Moore. 7,000 ft., 
17-V-06. 


Bubua biflorus, Buck.- Ham. The flowers are pendent. 
Visitor. HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) Halictus sp., cp., 
7,000 ft., 7-V-06. 


Bubua laaiooarpua, Sm. The flowers are directed upwards. 
Visitors. HYMENOPTERA, Apidae. (1) Apis indica, 
Fabr , sh., 7,000 ft., 17-V.06. LEPIDOPTERA. R h o p a 1 o- 
c e r a. (2) Pieris sp,, sh., 7,000 ft., 17-V-06. 
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Fragaria indioa, Andere, Visitors. DIPTEEA. T a c bi- 
ll i d a e. (1) One species, 8,300 ft., 29-iv-07, 

Fragaria vesoa, Linn, Visitors. DIPTEBA. S y r p b i- 
d a e. (1) Syrphus sp., 8,300 ft., 29-iv'-07. 

Fotentilla firagarioidea, Linn. Visitors. HYMENOPTEBA. 
A p i da e. (1) Halictus sp.| 4,000 ft., 22-V-06. F o r m i c i- 
d ae. (2) One species 4,000 ft , 15-V-06. DIPTEBA. S y r p h i- 
d a e. (8) Melanostoma sp., 4,000 ft., 18-V-06, and fp„ 6,400 ft., 
19-7-06. 


Bosa mosohata, Mill. Visitors. HYMENOPTEBA. 
A p i d a e. (1) Apis indica^ Fabr., cp., 4,000 ft., 9-V-07 ; cp., in 
great abundance 4,000 ft., lO-v-07, and cp„ 7,000 ft., 17-V-06. (2) 
Bomhus hmmorrhoidalis, Smith, cp., 4,000 tt., lO-v-07 and seeking 
honey, 7,000 ft., 17-V-06. (3) Bomhus tunicatus, Smith, seeking 

honey in just open buds, 7,000 ft., 18-V-06, (4) Xylocopa sp , cp. 
twice and seeking honey once, 4,500 ft., lO-v-07. (5) Haliotus 

sp., 4,000 ft., 9-V-07. 

Pyrus Fashia Buch.-Ham, Visitois. HYMENOPTEBA. 
A p i d a e. (1 ) Apis indica.^ Fabr., sh., in great numbers, 28-iv-07, 
30-iv-07, l-v-07. (2) Bomhus tunicatusy Smith, 8,000 ft., 30- 

iv-07. (3) Afidrena jioridnlay Smith, 9 , 28-iv-07. (4) Andrena 
sp., 30-iv-07. (5) Halictus sp., 30-iv-07. LEPIDOPTEBA. 
Bhopalocera. (6) Vanessa urticaBy Linn., sh., 28-iv-07. 
DIPTEBA. Syrphidae. (7) Brief aHs tenax, Linn., 28- 
iv-07, 30-V-07. (8) JJJristalis ? solitus. Wall,, 30-V-07. (9) 

Eristalis sp., 30-y-07. (10) Syrphus toi'vusy O.-Sack., 30-iv-07. (11 
and 12) Syrphus 2 spp., 28-iv-07 and 30-iv-07. (13) Melanostoma 
amhiguumy Fall., 30-17-07. (14) Melanostoma 30-i7-07. 

Anth omyiidae. Anthomyia ? 30-i7-07. Sepsidae. 
(16) Sepsis sp., 304v-07. Dolichopidae. (17) One 
species, .30-i7-07. COLBOPTBBA. (18) One species, 30-i7-07. 
All at 8,000 ft. 

Ootoneaster miorophylla, Wall, HYMENOPTEBA. A p - 
idae. (J) Apis iudioa, Fabr., 7,000 ft., 17-i7-06. (2) 

Halictus sp., 6,300 ft., 20-7-06. DIPTEBA. Syrphidae. 
(3) Bristalis Bp.y 7,000 ft., 17-7-06. (4) Helophilus ep., 6,300 ft., 
20-7-06. Mnscidae. (5) Oalliphora sp., 6,300 ft., 20-7-06 ; 
7,000 ft., 17-7-06. (6) Luoiiia sp,, abundant, 6,300 ft.^ 20-7-06. 
Scatophagidae. (9) Scatophaga sp., 6,300 ft., 20-7- 
06. All at honey. 

Prinsepia utilia, Boyle. The flowers contain a little honey 
and face earthwards. i 

Saxifiraga ligulata, Wall. The neglect by insects of the 
flowers of this showy Sanifraga is remarkable. Apii iniica 
I haye seen to hoyer before flowers, and then to turn away. A 
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black ant is the only inseot that I ha^e seen at the small amount 
of honey present. I obserTe that the relative height of the 
anthers ana stigma in opening flowers is variable ana thj^ self- 
pollination, though not universal, is frequent. Visitor. HTMBN* 
OPTBRA. Formicidae. (1) Black ant, sh., 9,000 ft., 
30-iv.07. 


Deutaia staminea, B. Br. Not freely visited. Visitor. 
DIPTERA. Syrphidae. (1) EristaUs sp., 6,000 ft„ 11- 
v-07. 

Salanohoe spatbulata, D.C. The tube of the dower is 13-— 
14 mm. long. The anthers are placed at two slightly different 
heights in it, the upper being scarcely 1 mm. from the mouth 
and the lower 1*5 mm. from the mouth. The styles elongating 
carry the stigmas past the lower anthers up to the lower edge of 
the upper anthers ; and there is considerable piHibability of self- 
pollination. Honey is plentiful ; and there are five approaches to 
it down the flutings of the ovary. 

Sedum adenotriohum, Wall. The petals are white, striped 
with pink lines inside and Hushed with pink outside. They form 
a tubular structure 5 mm. deep and 3 mm. across, spreading to 
7 mm. above. The outer surface, as well as the stem, is slightly 
glandular. Honey is freely secreted by the five nectaries at 
the base of the flower. The open flower is nearly erect. When 
it first opens, five authors dehisce, then the other five; at this 
time the anthers form a ring 1*5 mm. across, the first five being 
slightly above the others, and the stigmas somewhat drawn to- 

f ether in the centre. As the flower ages the anther-ring becomes 
mm. across, all the anthers become level, and the stigmas 
expand close to them, but not normally in contact. 

Casearia graveolens, Dalz, Visitors. HYMENOPTEBA, 
Apidae, (1) Apis indica, Fabr., sh., 2,000 ft., ll-v-07^. 

CBnothera rosea, Sol. Though honey is plentiful in the 
6*7 mm. long tube, yet visitors are rare. The deep lip-purple 
flowers open in the morning, the anthers dehiscing as they expimd, 
and the stigmas; spreading ve^ soon after, come early into 
contact with them. Visitors, hYMENOPTBRA. A p i d a e . 
(1) Xylocopa settled to suck on several flowers which its weijs^ht 
bore down to the ground and the fall caused it to take to wtng 
again, 6,000 ft., ll-v.07. LBPIDOPTBRA. Bhopalooera. 
(2) A Pierid, 5,000 ft,, 22.V-06. OOLEOPTBRA. (3) 1 beetle, 
7,000 ft., 4.V.07. 

Woodlbrdia floribunda, Salish. There is a great quantity 
of honey in the tube of the flower at which ants were seen, 4,000 ft., 
17*v-06, tube is sometimes bitten through appaimtly by a 
Bomhns. ‘ 
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Fumoa Granatum, Linn, The flowers are markedly proter- 
androuB, the style being at first short. Oaring flowering it doubles 
its length. Bombus hamorrhoidalia is a most regular visitor ; it 
stands generally on the sfcamens and turns to all sides of the flower 
suqcessively. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) 
Bombus haemorrhoidalia^ Smith, seeking honey, 3,000 ft., 22-V-06 ; 
3,200 ft., 9.V-06 ; 4,000 ffc., 12.V-06. (2) Bombue sp., 8,000 ft., 12- 

v-06. (3) Apia florea, Fabi*., cp., 3,000 ft., 9-V-07. COLEOP- 

TEKA. (4) Beetles sheltering in the flowers, 3,000 ft., 17-V-06. 

Heraoleimi oandioans. Wall. Visitors. DIPTERA. 
Muscidae. (1) Oalliphora sp., sh. Anthomyiidae. 

(2) 1 sp., sh. COLEOPTERA. (3) One beetle. All at 7,000 
ft., 2-V-07. 

Viburnum cotinifolium, 1). Von, Visitors. LEPIDOP- 
TERA. Rhopaloceia. (1) y'anesaa ?irtio/e, Linn., sh., 
7,600 ft., 4-V-07. 

Viburnum pulohellum, Buck. -II am. All the flowers of the 
flat panicle are open at the some time. The filaments are 3 — 3’5 
mm. long ; the style is absent ; the corolla-tube is 1 mm. long. 
The flower is evidently intended to be fertilised by insects run.- 
niug over it. 

Viburnum foetene, Vecne. The flowers are very conspicuous 
on the leafless trees, of a delicate rose pink, turned downwards 
or horizontally, scented and with a moderate quantity of honey. 
The tube is 14 — 16 mm. long. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
Apidae. (1) Bombna iunicatus^ Smith, 9 , sh., at 9,200 ft. and 
9,400 ft., 29-iv-07. 

Lonioera angustifolia, Wall. For the mechanism, see 
above. It is very well visited. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
Apidae. (1) Bombui tunicatus, Smith, sh., 8,000— 8,600 ft., 
2 — 4-V-07. (2) Podaliriua quadri-f asciatna^ YiUara, sh., 8,600 ft., 

2-V-07* (3) Apia indica^ Fabr., sh., 8,000 — 8,600 ft., 27-iv— ^-v-07. 

LEPIUOPTERA. R h o p a 1 o c e r a. (4) One species, sh., 

7.000 ft., 7-V-06. H e t e r o 0 e r a. (5) Sphingid, sh., in several 
individuals and persistent, 8,500 ft., 2-V-07. 

Valeriana Walliohii, D.G. Gynodioecious. Visitors. HY- 
MENOPTERA. Apidae, (1) Apia imlica^ Fabr., sh., 8,000— 
9000 ft., 27-iv — l-v-07. DIPTERA. Bombyliidae. (2). 
Bomhyliua major^ Linn., sh., 9,000 ft., 30-iv-07. Syrphidae. 

(3) Eriatalia tenaXy Linn., 8,000 ft., 4-V.07. (4) Syrphua baitecdusy 

De Geer, 8,000— -8,300 ft., 26-iv-07 and 2-w07. (5j Syrphua sp,, 

8.000 ft., 3-V-07. (6) Platychirua manioatuSy Meig., sh., 8,000 ft., 

28-iv-07. Muscidae. (7) Oalliphora sp., 8,300 ft., 3-v07. 
A n t h 0 my i i d a e. (8) One species, fp., 6,600 ft., 26-iv-07. 
THYSANOPTERA. (9) ThHpay 8,000 ft., 27-iv-07. 
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Morina persioa, Linn, The mechanism is descnbed in this 
Journal, 1906, pp. 522-523. The visitors which fertilise the flowers 
are Sphingids. 

Oldenlandia graoilis, Eook, f. The gi*ey-yellow 4-merouB 
flowers are not conspicuous. They ai’o absolutely upright. 1 
could find no honey in the tube. The anfchers are at the mouth of 
the tube ; the stigmas expand ab(iut the middle of the tube scon 
after the opening of the flower. Pollen apparently falls onto the 
stigma. During flowering the style grows from beitig 3 to 7 mm. 
m length ; the stigmas are 1*5 mni. long. 

Bandia tetrasperma, Benth, et Hook. f. The greenish -white 
flowers contain a fair quantity of honey in a tube which is 
10 mm. deep and 5 mm. wide at the mouth. The corolla lobes are 
sharply bent back so that they do not serve as an alighting stage. 
The four stamens project at the edge of the cup and the stigma 
stands well above it. Pollen is shed in the bud some little time 
before it expands into a flower, and adheres to the swollen outside 
of the stigmas. It is then exposed in the male stage of the 
proterandrous flower. Later, the stigmatic lobes separate a very 
little. Visitors were not seen, though a look-out was kept for 
them both in 1906 and in 1907^ 

Wendlandia exserta, D.C. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
A p i d a e. (1) Apis indica, Fabr. COLEOPTERA. (2) A 
small brown beetle very abundant Both at 2,500 ft., ll-v-07. 

Vemonia cinerea, Less. The tube is 4 mm. long. Visitors. 
HYMENOPTERA A p i d a e. (1) Mega chile r, LEPIDOP- 
TERA. Rhopalocera. (2) Lycsena sp. Both at 3,500 ft., 
16 v-06. 

Aster molliusouluB, Wall. Visitor. LEPIDOPTERA. 
Heterocera. (1) Sphingid, one sp., sh., 7,000 ft., 17-V-06. 

Eiigeron multioaulis, Wall, Visitors. LEPIDOPTERA. 
Heterocera (1) Pieris soraota, F. Mooie. (2) Lycasna sp. 
Both at 7,000 ft., lO-v-OB. 

Qnaphalium leontopodium, Linn. DIPTERA. A n t ho- 
rn y i i d a e. {i) One species to 9 flowers, 8,000 ft., 28-iv-07. 

Gerbeva lanuginosa, Benth. The tube is 9 mm. long. 
Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) Xylocopa sp , 
sh., V6i*y persistently, 6,000 ft., ll-v-07. (2) Halictus sp., op., 
19-V-06, 9-V-Q7, 8,000 ft., LEPIDOPTERA. Uhopalooera. 
(3) Pieris sorcccta^ F. Moore, sh., 5,000 ft., 20- v-06. (4) Ypthima 
sp., sh., 5,000 ft., 22-V-06, 

Qalinsoga par^flora, Oav. Every flower sets fiuit at 
7,000—8,000 ft. 
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Seneoio nudioanlis, Buch,*Sain. The tabe is 3 nun. long. 
Visitors. DIPTERA. Muscidae. (1) One species, sh., 6,400 
ft., 19.V.06. 


Viooa auriouiata, Oass. The tube is 2*5 mm. long. Visitors. 
LEPIDOPTERA. Rhopalooera. (1) Lycsena sp., sh., 

3,000 ft., 9-V.07. 

CniouB argyraoanthus, 0. B. Clarke. The tube is 17 mm. 
long. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. A p i d a e. (1) Xylotopa 
sp., sh., 3,500 ft., 16-V-06 : (2) Bomhue hsemorrhoidalis^ sh., 1,600 
— 3,600 ft., 13 — 21-V-06. (3) Oodia sp., ? sh., 6,000 ft., 

22-V-06. Eumenidae. (4) I sp., seeking honey,, 5,000 ft., 
22-V.06. 


Ainslisea pteropoda, B.G. Visitors. DIPTERA. S y r- 
phidae. (1) Bhingia anguaticincta^ Brunetti, sh., 8,000 ft., 
27-V-07. 

Taraxacum ofQ.oinale, Wigg> Visitors. HTMENO- 
PTERA. Apidae. (1) Bomhua tunicatua^ Smith, sh., 8,200 ft., 
3-V-07. (2) Ajpia indica, Fabr., sh., 8,000 — 8,600 ft., 27-iv — 3-v- 

07. (3) Elia priamatica, Smith, 6,8,700ft , 3-v-07. (4) Halictua 
duophohua, Bingh, 9 , cp., and sh., 8,000 ft., l-v-07. (5) Ralic- 
tua virtdulua^ Bingh. 9 , sh., 8,000 ft., 27-iv-07. (6) Oeratina 
hhawantf Bingh. 9 , cp., and sh., 8,000 — 8,300 ft., 2— 3-V-07. 
Formicidae. (7) Black ant, frequent 8,000 ft., 27-iv-07 and 
l-v-07. LEPIDOPTERA. Rhopalooera. (8) Papilio 
machaon^ Linn., 9,000 ft.. 30-iv-07. (9) Pieria hraaaicm^ Schrank, 
sh., 8,000—8,300 ft., 29-iv — l-v-07. (10) Vaneaaa urticm, Linn., 
8,300 ft., 29-iv-07. (11) Vaneaaa xanthomeleena, Denis and Sohieff., 
sh., frequent, 8,300 — 9,000 ft., 29-iv — 3-V-07. (12) Argynnie sp., 
6,000 ft., 23-V-06 ; 8,000 and 9,000, 30-iv-07. (13) Ooliaa sp., sh., 

6.000 ft., 23-V-06 and 8,600 ft., l-v-07. (14) Gonepteryx rhamni, 

Linn., 8,000 ft., 28-iv-07. Heterooera. (15) Sphingid, one 
sp., sh., diligently, 8,()00ft., 27-iv-07, (16) Noctuid moth, sh., 

8.000 ft., 28-iv-07. DIPTERA. Syrphidae. (V) Eriatalia 

tenax^ Linn., sh. 8, OCX) — 8,300 ft., 1— 3-V-07. (18) SyrpKna 

pyraatri Linn., 8,3C0, ft., 2-V-07. (19) Platychirua alhimanua, 

Fabr., 8,000 ft., 27-iv-07. (20) Sphaarvphoria hrevis^ Brunetti, sh., 
8,300 ft., J-v-07. (21) ^haerophoria sp., 8,000 ft., 27-iy-07. 

(22) Ortor^tna dentata, Brunetti, sh., 8,3()0 ft., 29-iY-07. 
Anthomyiidae. (23) One sp„ fp. 8,300 ft. O-v-07. 

Launsea QtuUoanlis, Rook, /. Visitors. HITMENO*' 
PTERA. Apidae. (1) Romhua hmtnorrhoidaltay , Bmitn, sh., 

2.000 ft., 12-V-06 ; 4,000 ft., 16.V-06, (2) Apia indioa Fabr., cp., 

7,(X)0 ft., 14-V-06, (3) Halictua sp,, 1,80() ft., 14-V-06, For- 
m i 0 i d a e. (4) One species, 5,000 — 6,000 ft,, 17-V-06. 

DIPTERA. Anthomyifdae, (6) One specisa, 8,600 ft., 
lO-v-07. 
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SonohuB olersoroSt Zrtnn. Visitors. LEPIDOPTEBA. 

Bhopalocera. (1) Pierie soraeta, P. Moore, sh., 7,000 
ft., 17-V-06. DIPTBRA. Anthomjiidae. (2) One 
species, 3,500 ft., lO.v.07. 

Sonohiu . arrenslB, Linn. Visitor. HTMENOPTERA. 

Apidae. (J) Halictus sp., 3,800 ft., lO-v-07. 

Laotuoa heyneana, D.O. Visitor. HYMENOPTERA. 

Apidae. (1) Bomhus hmmorrhoiAdlis^ Smith, at 4,000 ft., 21- 
v-06. 

Tragopogon gpraoile, D.O. The tube is 5 mm. long and the 
stigmas ultimately recurve into more than a complete circle which 
should produce self-pollination. The flowers are little visited. 
Visitor. HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. {\) Halictus duofhohus^ 
Bingh., 9 , cp,, several times, 8,500, l-v-07. 

Pieris ovalifolia, D. Don. The mechanism was described in 
Nature of July 26, 1906, vol. Ixxiv., p. 296. A shower of pollen 
falls on the visiting insect, and the most suitable of its visitors is 
Bomhus hfemorrhoidalis. The visitors observed on the flowers 
were : — HYMENOPTBR A. Apidae. (1) Bomhus hsemorrhoi- 
dalis, Smith, ah. (2) One or more species of ? Halictus^ sh. 
through holes bitten in the corolla. V e s p i d a e. (3) One 
species biting holes in the corolla. LBPIDOPTERA. Rhopa- 
1 o c e r a. (4) Pieris soracta^ F. Moore, sh. (5) Pieris hrassicsOf 
Schrank, sh. All 6,000 ft., 20-V-06. 

Rhododendron arboreum, Sm. Visitors. HYMENO- 
PTBR A. Apidae. (1) Apis indica^ Pabr., 8,000 ft. DI- 
PTERA. Syrphidae. (2) Syrphus sp., 8,000 ft. M u s c i- 
d a e. (3) Lucilia sp,, 8,500 ft. Ail 28-iv-07. On lO-iii-1902 at 
Palampur, somewhat further west (4,000 ft.), I saw a number of 
wasps in the flowers of this plant all more or less narcotised. 

Diospyros montana, Boxh. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
Apidae. (1) Coelioxys or a similar bee. V e s p i d a e . 
(2) Eumenid, one sp. Both sh., 3,500 ft., ll-v-07. 

Primula dentioulata, Smith. The mechanism has been 
described above. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) 
Podalirius quadrifasdains, Villers, sh., going from plant to plant. 
LBPIDOPTERA* Bhopalocera. (2) Argynnis sp., sK 
Both 8,700 ft., 3-V-07, 

Androsaoe rotundifblia, Hardw, The spread of the corolla 
is 8 —10 mm ; the tube is 2 — 2*5 mm. long with very little honey ; it 
is ventricose, 2 mm. in diameter at the middle, and 1 mm. at the 
month* The flower at its opening is white ; in age it beoomes a 
deep rose-pink. Visitors are very rare. The anthm are situated 
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just above the middle of the flower, on the same level as the stigma 
and in age self-pollination apparently occurs. 

JaBminiim o^oinale, Linn. Visitor. LEPIDOPTERA. 
Hhopalocera. (1) Pieris brasaicapt Schrank, sh. Heter- 
o c e r a. (2) Sphingid, one sp., sh. Both at 6,300 ft., 20-V.06. 

Carissa spinarum, A. D.G. Flowers white, abundantly honied 
and fragrant ; tube 8 mm. long. In a very young bud the closed 
stigmas lie below the anthers ; at the opening of the flower they 
ore close to them, and receive the shed pollen onto the ring brush of 
hairs which they possess. Visiting insects brush off this pollen, 
and crawling insects are excluded from access to the honey by the 
hairs lining the corolla-tube. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
A p i d a e. (1) Bomhns htemorrhoidaha, Smith, sh., 3,500 ft., 10- 
v-O? ; 4,000 ft., 15-V-06. LEPIDOPTERA. Rhopalocera 
(2 and 3) Papdio 2 spp. sh., 4,000 ft., 15-V-06. (4) One other 

species, 5,500 ft., 18-v-OG. 

Calotropis procera, R. Br. Visitor. HYMENOPTERA, 
Apidae. (1) Xylocopa le^tuansy Linn., 1,700 ft., 13-V-06. 

buddleia paniculata. Wall. The tube is 9 — 11 mm. long, 
with very little honey. The anthers are situated about half way 
down the tube, and 1 mm above the stigma.'* Visitors very few. 
HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) Bomhns sp., sh., l-v-07. 
(2) tudica, Fahr., sh., 28-iv-07. LEPIDOPTERA. Rho- 
palocera. (3) Vanessa tirticaHy Linn., 4-V-07. DIPTERA. 
S y r p h i d a e. (4^ Eristalis sp., fp., 4-V-07. All at 8,000 ft. 

Gentiana pedioellata, Wall. Flower an intense sky-blue. 
Tube 5 min. deep with a fair amount of honey, which can he 
obtained threugh the five channels made by the inwardly project- 
ing adnate filaments, and tlie ovary. The flower is at first pro- 
terandrous, the anthers touching one another in a little group over 
the stigmas ; later the filaments move out to the walls of the corolla 
tube, and place the anthers at the rim of the mouth of the corolla, 
while the stigmas expand where the anthers were. The stigmas 
are carried up to this position by the growth of the gynophore. 
It is almost certain that there is self-feiiiilisation in the closing and 
withering of the flower. 

Gentiana argentea, Royle, Flower light sky-blue, rarely 
white ; mechaniain the same as in Q. pedioellata. It grows at higher 
levels than the latter and at them is freely visited. When Thy- 
mus begins to flower, Ams begins to desert the QenHana for it. 
Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) Bombus tuni- 
tatusy Smith, ^ , sh., 8,500 — 9,300 ft., 29-iv-07. (2) Apis indicOy 

Fabr., sh., often excesssively constant 8,000 — ^9,400 ft., 28-iv — 3- 
v-07. (3) Andrena hurkilliif Biegh., sh., 8,000 ft., 30-iv-07. (4) 
Halictus duophobusy Bingh., 9 , sh,, 8,800., l-v-07. (5) Halictu 
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paris, Bingh., $, sb., 8,000 ft, 284V-07. (6) Raliotus fesins, 

Bingh., 9 , 8,300 ft., 29-iv-07. (7) Elis prism^ku. Smith, cf, sh., 
8,000—8,700 ft, 30iv— 3.V-07; 8,000 ft., l-v-O?. (8) .An' ant 
once, 8,300ft., 29-iv-07. LKPIDOPTERA. B h o p a 1 o c e r a. 
(9) Pieris hrassiae^ Schrank, sh., 8,500 ft , l-v-07. (10) Vanessa 

urtirsei Liiin. sh., 8,500, l-v-07. ('ll) Vanessa xanthotmelsBtM 

Denis and Schieff., 8,700 ft., 3-V-07. (12) Lampides sp., sh., 8,000 
ft., l-v-07. (13) Lycamid, sh., 8,000 ft., 28-iy-07. H e t e r o- 

c era (14). Sphingid, one sp., not very diligently sh., 8,(X)0, 29- 
iv-07. DIPTERA, Bombyliidae. (15) BombyliiM majo^j 
Linn., sh., 9,300 — 9,400 ft., 29-iv-07. Syrphidae. (16) Syrphus 
pyrastriy Linn., 8,300 ft., 2-V-07. (17 ) Platychirus albimanuSy Pabr., 
fp., 8,0()0 ft, 29-iv-07. (18) Sphmrophoria sp., fp., 8,000 ft, 29-iv- 

07. Anthomyiidae. (19) Onesp., 8,000 ft.,3-v07. CO- 
LBOPTERA. (20) MeUgethes, 8,000 ft , 3-v-07. 

Ehretia acuminata, B. Br. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
Apidae. (1) Apis dorsata, Fabr., in great numbers. Dl- 
PTBRA. Anthomyiidae. (2) Onesp. COLEOPl’ERA. 
(3) One small species in fair quantity. All at 3,000 ft, 9- v-07. 

Mertensia raoemosa, Benth. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
Apidae. (1) Apis indica, Fabr., 8,200, 3- v-07. DIPTERA. 
Syrphidae. (2) Platychirus albimannsy Fiibr., 8,400ft, 
28.iv.07. 

Triohodesma indicum, B. Br. The flowers open at 7 a.m. 
They face earthwards. The corolla is 20 mm. in diameter, pale 
blue, with claret- brown patches i^ound the throat, alternating 
with the corolla- lobes. The tube is 8 mm. deep, circular in 
section near the mouth, but pentagonal tow^ards its insertion by 
reason of the way in which the filaments are attached. Tlie 
anthers make a funnel-shaped inverted cone with the stigma 
and shed pollen held in it. They shed their pollen first at the 
downwardly directed tip, later from the opposite ends : and it all 
slides down into the funnel. There are five ways to the honey, 
and Anthophora zonata (an insect which apparently especially 
visits this flower) hangs under the cone as it turns round to 
explore each in turn. I’lie pollen is liberated on to the lower 
sunace of its thorax in this act, if the flower be young and the 
stigma immature : when the flower is older, the now ripe stigmas 
project 4 mm. from the empty cone and are rubbed by the insect’s 
thorax and pollinated if pollen is there. The ways to the honey 
are well guarded by hairs. HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. (1) 
Anthropl^ra zonata, Linn, diligently aud constantly sh., 3,000 ft., 
9-V-07, and 4,000 ft., 15-V-06. 

EvolyuluB alBinoides, Wall. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
Apidae. (1) Bombus hsemorrhoidalis, Smith, 4,000 ft., 15-v- 
06. (2) Apis f dorsata, Fabr., 1,700 ft., 13-V-06 ; 0 h ry si- 
d i d a e . (3) Ohrysis ? sp, 1,700 ft,, 13-V-06, DIPTERA. 
Anthomyiidae. (4) One sp., 2,500 ft., 9-V-07. 
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Solaniun xanthooarpum, Sehrad. et TFenett.-*- Visitor. 
HYMENOPTEBA. Apidae. (1) Xyloeopa sp., op., 8,550 
ft., 10-V.07. 

Oelsia ooromandeliana, Vahl. Visitor. HYMENOPTERA. 
Apidae. (1) Bombus hsemorrhoidalts^ Smith, sh., 1,600 
ft., 14-V-06. 


HerpestiB Slonnleria, H. B. et JT. Solitat j and erect, lilnc, 
very slightly zygomorphic flowers with but little honey. The 
stigma oomes to occupy the position of the aborted fifth stamen, 
find ultimately the style grows to be a little longer than the 
longer filaments. 

Veronica biloba, Linn. The flowers close early and in 
closing self-pollinate. 

Adhatoda Vaaioa, Nees. See this Journal 1906, p. 521. The 
visitors observed on the flowers have been HYMENOPTERA. 
Apidae. (1) Xyloeopa sestunm^ sh., 1,700 ft., 4-V-06. (2) 

Xyloeopa a different species sp., sh , 2,500 ft., 9-V-07. (3) Bombus 
sp., 1,800 ft., 12-V.06. 

Dioliptera bupleuroides, Nees. See this Journal 1906, 
p. 521. Visitors recorded: — HYMENOPTERA. Apidae. 
(1) Anthrophova zonaia^ Linn., sh,, 4,500" ft., 20-V-06. (2) Apis 
indica^ 7,000 ft., 24-V-06. LEPIDOPTERA. Rhopalo- 
c e r a . (3) Lycasna sp., 7,000 ft., 24-V-06. A wasp was 

seen biting the corolla, 4,500 ft., 20-V-06. 

Mioromeria bifiora, Benth. Gynodioecious. The tube is 
5 — 6 mm. long, and at the mouth 1’5 mm. in diameter. There 
are a few hairs at the mouth and three deep violet spots. The $ 
flower is slightly proterandrous ; the stigma at first does not reach 
to the anthers of the lower stamens, but later by the nowth of 
the style it becomes ezserted. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
Apidae. (1) Apis indica^ Pabr„ sh., 4,000 — 4,500 ft., 15 — 16- 
v-06, 2-V-07 ; 8,000 ft., 8-V-07. (2) Halictns Bp.t 2,000 ft., 21.V-06. 
LEPIDOPTERA. Rhopalocera. (3) Papilio machaon, 
Linn., sh., 7,000 ft., 18-V-06. (4) Pieris aoracta^ P. Moore,' 

7.000 ft., 18-v-()6. (5) Argynnis sp., 6,400— 7,000 ft., 18 — ^29-v-06. 

(6) Lyesena sp., sh., 4,000 ft., IS-v-Ofl ; 6,400 ft , 19-V-06. 

ThyxnuB Serpyllmn, Linn. The flowers are gynodioecious. 
Visitors. HYMENOPTERA, Apidae. (1) Apis indica^ 
Pabr., sh., 6,000 ft., 9-V.06; 8,000—8,300 ft., 26-iv— v-07. (2) 

Oeratina kali, Bingh., sh., 8,000 ft., 28-iv-07, LElPIDOPTERA. 
Rhopalocera. (3) Pieris soracta^ F. Moore, 7,000 ft , 18-v- 
06. (4) Vanessa urtiose^ Linn., sh., 8,000 ft., l-v-07. (5) Chry* 

sophanus phlssas, Linn., 8,000 ft,, 2-V-07. (6) Lyemna sp., sh., 

8.000 ft., 4.V.07, DIPTBRAt Bombyliidae. (7) Rom- 
hylius major, Linn., sh., 8,000 ft., 4-T-07. 
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S&lvia lanata, Boseh* See this Journal^ 1906, p. 523. Visitors. 
HYMENOPTBRA. Apidae. (1) Bomhue tumeatuit Smitli, 
sh,, 7,000 ft., 18-V-06. (2) Bomhtu hmmorrhoidalis^ Smith, 7,000 
ft., 18-V-06. LEPIDOPTERA. Heterooera. (3) Sphing- 
id, one sp., 8,000 ft., 4-v-07. 

Nepeta ruderailB, Buch,^Eam, Visitors. HYMENOPTBRA. 
Apidae (1) Andrena sp., 3,500 ft, 16-V-06. 

Scutellaria linearis, Benth. See this Journal, 1906, p. 524. 
Visitors. HYMENOPTBRA. Apidae. (1) Bombus hasmor- 
rhoidalis, Smith, stealing the honey by biting the corolla tabe, 
6,000—7,000 ft, 21— 23-V-06. 


Roylea elegans. Wall. Visitors. HYMENOPTBRA. Api- 
dae. (1) Bombus hsemorrhoidalis. Smith, 4,000 ft., 8 — ^9-v-07. 
(2) Anthophor a zonata, hinji., 4,500 ft., 16-V-06. (3) Apieindica, 

Fabr., sh., 3,800 ft., 9-v-07. 


Teuroium royleanum, Wall. See this Journal, 1906, p. 524. 
Visitor. HYMENOPTBRA. Apidae. (1) Anthophora zona- 
ta, Linn., 4,500 ft., 16-Y-06. 

Ajuga braoteosa, Wall. The tube is 4 mm. long. The 
stigma touches the anthers of the lower longer stamens. 
Visitor. LEPIDOPTERA. Heterocera. (1) Sphingid 
going systematically to all the flowers, 8,000 ft,, 3-V-07. 

Duranta Plumieri, Jacq. In a garden at Bilaspur. Visitor. 
HYMENOPTBRA. Apidae. (1) Bombt^e hmmorrhoidalis, 
Smith, sh., 1,600 ft., 12-V-06. 

Lantana Camara, Linn. LEPIDOPTERA. Rhopa- 
1 o c e r a . (1 ) One sp., 3,000 ft, 12-V-06. DIPTBRA. A n - 

thomyiidae. (2j One sp., 3500 ft., lO-v-07. 

Caryopteris walliohiana, Schau. Visitor. HYMBNO- 
PTBRA. Apidae. (1) Xylocopa sp., sh., 2,500 ft, 21.V-06. 

Elfleagnus umbellata, Thunb, Small beetles and Thripa 
were seen in the richly honied pendent flowers, at 7,000 ft, 7-V-06. 

Iioranthus ligustrinua. Wall. The flowers are richly honied. 
The tube is 3 mm. long ; it is red in colour, narrowed above, and 
has an entanglement of hairs blocking the way to the honey. 

Viaoum japonioum, Thunb. The minute green flowers are 
only *5 mm. in diameter and not massed; nevertheless I saw 
without much search, four insects sncld^ the ti^ drops of sweet 
juice off the stigma. Visitors. HYMENOPTBRA. One Apiid,* 
one ant and two minute winged Hymenoptera at honey, 5,000 It., 

22 -V- 06 . 
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Euphorbia royleana, Boise, Visitor. HYMEKOPTERA 
Pormicidae (l)A large black ant sh., 4,000 ft., 9-v-06. 

Sapium sebifbrum, Bojrb. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
Apis and wasps in great numbers to the glands on the pedicels of 
the flowers, 2,000 ft., 21-V-06. 

Salix elegans, Wall, Visitors DIPTERA. B i b i o n i - 
dae. (1) DHophus sp., sh , 80-iv-07 and (2) one other fly, 
30-iv-07. E m p i d a e. One sp., l-iv-07. All at 8,000 ft. 

Salix okyoarpa, Anderss. d*. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
(1) Apis indira^ Fabr., sh. (2) Andrena floiidula. Smith, in some 
numbers. UIPTEBA. Syrphidao. (tS) Syrphus sp. 
Tachinidae. (4) Echinomyia sp. S c a t o p h a g i d a e . 
(5) Scatophfiga sp. All at 8,700 ft., 3>v-07. 

Gkigea lutea, SchuU, /. Visitors. HYMENOPTERA. 
A ]) i d a 0. fl) Andrena sp., cp., 9,000 ft., 30-iv-07. 


'I’he Insects 

Hymenoi»tera. Two species of Xylocopa are recorded above 
as visiting the flowers of tJie Simla Hills one is the familiar X. 
mstuans of the plains which was seen no higher than near Bilaspui* 
at 1,700 ft. : the other is a species like X, nigrescens. This second 
Xylocopa ascended to the hill top (6,00,0 ft.) at Kasauli, whereas 
farther back from the plains than Kasauli, though it was seen fre- 
quently at vaiying heights, it was nevei above 4,500 ft. ; it visited 
two honey less flowers — Rosa rnoschata and Solanum xanthocaipum 
and six different honied flowers, — Lathyrus odorata, (Enothera rosea^ 
Gerhera lanuginosa y Onicus argyracanthus, Adhatoda vasica and 
Caryopteris icallichiana. 

Bombns hsemorrhoidalis was seen to descend to Bilaspur (1,600 
it.) where it visited Gelsia coromandelianay and to ascend to 7,000 
tt. Between these limits, b«t particularly about 4,000 — 6,000 ft., 
it is common, and a great-flower visitor especially to Punica 
Oranatum which is wild on the hill sides, and to Bosa moschata, 
which can provide it with pollen only ; for hpney it is often very 
constant on Labiates such as Rpylea degans and Scutdlaria 
linearis ; but the latter it robs by biting the corrolla. I have al- 
ready mentioned the habitof the insect of apparently always biting 
the left side of the corolla. Above the zone of Bombus hasmorrhoi- 
dalis up to my highest limit Rom&tiS tunicatws occurs plentifully; it 
goes diligentiy to pendulous and horizontal flowers such as Lonu 
cera angustifolia and Viburnum fostens. ' 

With it occurs Podalyriue quadrifaiciatns. 

With the Xylocopas occurs Anthphora zadmta. It was seen to 
* reach 4,500 ft., and to be a constant visitor to the blue inverted 
flowers of Trichodesma indicufntk 

Apis indica is everywhere from the plains up to my highest 
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Qind is diligent on a great variety of plants most of whioh are not 
or hardly vllited by the spaoies of Xyloeopa and Bomhui. 

Apis dorsata and Apisfl^a oocnired no higher than 3,000 ft. 

Species of Andr^nu and Halictui and similar small bees are 
common on the hills at the higher elevations. I do not know 
enongh about them to justify an j lengthy remarks here. Six of the 
OompositflB received visits from them and five of the Rosaoess ; they 
"were not uncommon on the little blue Qentiana argenUa ; in all 
they visited twenty-four species. 

Elis prismatica was seen on Taraxacum officinafe and Genti- 
ana ar'gentea. 

At low elevations Eummids were seen and several bees of 
various genera which, when they could not he caught, are not satis- 
factorily identified even generioally, and are only mentioned above 
with notes of interrogation. 

Ants were seen on the fiowers of ten different species and at 
all elevations ; but perhaps they are more abundantly present in 
the valleys than on the hill tops. 

LspiDQPtERA. — Butterflies are very abundant at tne higher 
elevations. Species of Pieris visited the flowers of thirteen differ- 
ent plants, species of Vanessa seven, species of Argynnifi four, 
Lycsenids eleven, and species of ^Papilio three. Sphingids were 
also present plentifully and must do a considerable amount of flower 
visiting at night ; by day I observed them on seven species. 

Half of tne butterflies are species abundant in Britain. 

Diptera. Of the order Bombyliidee, Bomhylius major was found 
between 8,300 ft. and 9,400 ft., visiting freely the flowers of Viola^ 
Thlaspi, Valeriana^ GmUapa and Thymus, ft, without doubt, is an 
important insect in flower-fertilisation. Rhingta angusticincta is 
the longest tongued of the Syrphidse seen ; it occurred from 8,000 
to 9,000 ft. on flowers of Arahisy Viola and Ainslissa. Eristalie did 
not ascend on the whole quite so high as Bhingia, ranging fixim 
6,000 ft. to 8,300 ft Species of oyryAMS were common with the 
Bhingia^ and also of Melanostoma and Platychirus, One Melanos^ 
toma was found as low down as 4,000 ft. It is worthy of remark 
that the Syrphids visited very many white flowers and few intense- 
ly coloured flowers ; but that may be a consequence of the large 
numbers of pale flowers offering honey to them. 

One small Empid was seen. 

Sbort-tongued flies are not very abundant. There are a few 
Muscids and Tachinids, and some Anthomyiidsy but not the enor- 
mous preponderance that I have been accustomed to in my work 
in the urampians.^ 

COLEOPTERA were sparingly present in the flowers ; they were 
taken on nine plants. 

Thrips was taken on two. 

The butterflies and the flies are, just as the flora is, markedly 
European ; but the prraortions of the insects above is most unlike 
what it is in spring, omndeed at any season, in Britain. 


1 Vide Annals of Scottish Natural History, 1908, p. 80. 





25 « Thm Harp in Asmoc 

By A. WiLLTFipt Yodhg. 


It WRB the gift of a Jew*a harp, made of bamftoo, which 
first suggested eiKjuiry as to the diatribution and use of this 
ancient and primitive little musioal instrument, particularly in 
Assam whence my specimen had come, 

M.y search for similab jostruments in the Indian Museum 
was in vain. Sir Saurendra Mohan Tagore does not mention the 
Jew’s harp in his various treatises on the subject of Hindu mnsiCi 
whilst Oapt. 0. R. Day in his book on ** The Mu^o &nd Mosioel 
Instruments of South India and the Deooan” simply states that 
** The Jew’s harp," or murohang,” is mentioned ip most of the 
Sanskrit workj) upon musical instruments, and its ttse is oomthon 
aH over Indiaf.*^ 

It openah^usstion^ however^hether this is not too sweeping 
f^eneSalisatibii, Enquiries in Lower Bengaly Bejis^ . ^d Ohota 
^gf^u^ make it evident that the instrument is not in use In these 
dlstricta, nor have 1 ever seen one, or heard of one, when travelling 
ip the villages around Calcutta. A friend who has travelled oVbr 
a laim part of Lower Bnrma tells me that he has not seen or 
heard of the instrument in any town or villasre south of 
Mandalay. 

« The late Dr. Carrington Bolton, in a paper printed in the 
Afisriean Science Monthly^ states that the birthplace at this iostru- 
mentis *in Asia and that it Is oommon throughout the East, in 
I'ibet, Burma, Siam and Japan as well as in the islands of the 
seas from Borneo to Fiji, Samoa and the Philippioes. 

Six varieties of the Jew’s fiarp were collected a fe# years 
ago in Siam and Perak by Dr, STelson Atmaiidale, and have 
bMn fully described in a recent number of the Faecicuti 
Mdlayenses by Mr. Hei^ Balfour, Curator of ftie Pitt Rivera 
Museum, Oxford. The illustrations show tliat the ioi^ruments 
are very similar to those used in Assam. 

In China a variety of the Jew’s harp is known aa " keou 
kina,” or mouth ho^,” and the fact wat it has b6ex^ found 
among the Ainos is a proof of the age and universality of its 
use. 

The metal instrameate known by the same name in England 
have also a long histo^. Tbev were maaufaotured at Nurem- 
berg as far back as 1524 and oraught into the country by the 
^ews. 

The origin of the name in th% West is not absolutely; deter* 
mined* The Enoyclopaedia Britanniea gives it as oompoc^ at 
jeu trompe ” ; and in the Highlands, espeoiallv in St. lAiida, 
where for long it was the only instrument Imov^lt is still called 
iromp ” or ** Jew's tromp.” 
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In France it is called ** Gnim barde ” and in Oermanj ** Maul 
trommel/' ** mnnd harmonica " or ** Brammeisen/’ “ buzzing 
iron." 

The common idea is that it was called in English ** Jew's 
harp/' because it was introduced by the Jews into England in . 
the Middle Ages. Perhaps a slighting reference to David's harp 
is implied. 

mforences to its value as an article of .barter in tBe West 
Indies, in the 16th century, are found in Hakluyt's Voyages. 

In a letter taken in 1594 by Capt. George Popham {Hakluyt's 
Voyages^ III, p. 665) from one Alonso, a Spaniard, who had 
written to his brother concerning the new El Dorado, the fol- 
lowing reference occurs . “The interpreter asked whence hee (the 
chief Arataco) had those Hennes ; he sayde they were biought 
from a mountaine— where were many Indians, yea, so many as 
grasse on tlie ground— and had so many Hennesas was wonderful, 
and if wee would have any we should send them Jewes harpes, 
for they would give for every one two Hennes. Wee tooke an 
Indian and gave him five hundred Harpes ; the Hennes were so 
many that hee broi^ht us as were not to be numbered." 

In 1695 Sir Robert Duddeley (Hakluyt's Voyages^ HI, p. 
576), making a report of his voyage to'Drinoco and the Bermudas, 
etc., wrote : “ Upon this my boat went and at his appointed plac^ 
hee (i.e., Armago, Captaine of the towne of Orocoa) met them with 
some 100 men in Canoas and tolde them that by force they should 
have nothing but blowes, yet if they would bring him hatchets, 
knives, and Jewes-harps, hee bid them assure me he had a Mine of 
gold and could refine it and would trade with me." 

Proceeding now to the description of such 8|)ecimens as I 
have been able to obtain from Assam and the extreme north 
of Burma, it should be rernai'ked that generally it is as a serehad- 
ing instrument that the Jew's harp is held in high estimation 
among m&ny of the aboriginal tribes. 

Breathing softlv on their bamboo harps the young men ad- 
dress love calls to the marriageable girls ; and as undesirable alli- 
ances not infi^uently result, the missionaries in some districts 
have prohibited the use of the Jew's harp in their compounds. 
This, however, is by no means universal. It is curious that 
mention of the Jew's harp being played by the lads to their 
sweethearts occurs in some doggerel verses written a century ago, 
and describing the delights of the annual “ feast " or “ fair " at 
the little village of Wicken, in Cambridgeshire. 

And now there comes our village feast, 

On thirteenth of May of days the best, 

When out town folks bring in their wares, 

And every peasant richly fares. 

When Bweetheartys sweeter far become 
And lads their Jew's harps gaily thumb ; 

Dust is kicked up on the bam floor, 

Such dust no tasser lykised before. 
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Six different ej^cimena of bajnboo Jew’s harps have been ob- 
tained and will be described in order of their primitiveneBS. 

1. The Lakhers and Chins, who live in the hills in the ex- 
treme north-west of Burma, use a mdelj-mnde Jew’s harp. The 
specimen shown was made by a Chin visiting Fort Lungleb in 
South Lnshai. It is cut oat of a single piece of bamboo and the 
vibrating tongue is of the same width throughout its length. 
Strings are attached with which to hold and play it. As may be 
imagined the Chin harp is rather difficult for a novice to handle, 
but when played by an expert hillsman the sounds produced 
exactly i esemble those of the well-known Jew's harp at home. 

In playing, the little linger of one hand is placed through 
the loop of the string attached to the instrument, the end of tne 
harp being firmly held between the tips of the thumb and first 
finger, allowing the string of the loop to pass through the closed 
hand. The harp is placed between the lips, being very lightly 
touched by themj the string is held by the little cross piece of 
bamboo at the end and jerked with the free hand rapidly, at the 
same time breathing in and out alternately. 

The Rev. J. H. Lorrain, in the course of a tour to the 
south of Lushai, when staying in Chin and Lakher villages, was 
struck by the “weird” sounds produced by the harp when he 
first heard it played late one evening. He writes : “ The operator 
was playing the instrument and chanting a love ditty to his 
sweetheart at the same time .... and kept on so long that we 
began to maiwel that anv girl could be wooed and won by such 
an awful din. We have heard a Jew’s harp played several times 
since, but we have grown positively to dislike the sound ! ” 

In the Chittagong Hill Tracts the people do not make, but 
import and play the Jew’s harp. They do not attach any particu- 
lar significance to its use. 

The Lushais neither make or use any form of Jew’s harp, 
which is rather strange, as the instrument is made and used freely 
by surrounding tribes, 

2. The tribes in the Naga Hills make a harp very similar 
to that of the Chins, which they call “ tebang kogki.” or month 
music. The specimen obtained measures 6i inches, is very primi- 
tive in type, and shows no attempt at ornamentation. It is 
played as follows : The Naga winds the string once around 
the first two fingers near the end, and then gives the tongue 
of the instrument a succession of little jerks as he blows gently 
against the tongue. The principle is the same as that of the 
western-made instrument, but the sound is feeble. Young men use 
it for serenades, but its use by Chiistian Nagas is not objected 
to. 

3. The Mikirs in the Nowgong and Sibsagar districts make 
and use a dbuble Jew’s harp. It measures about six inches, 
and is locally termed “ krong chui.” The two harps are not 
tied tightly together, but aiS held in position by the thumb 
and fingers of the left hand. In other parts of India three 
harps are used together giving different notes. The specimen 
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illufitrated shows traces of ornamentation at each end. A simple 
but effective pattern is formed bj accurately crossed lines which 
are coloured with a dark stain. 

The Mikir instrument is played by females, but boys also 
indulge sometimes, especially the unmarried lads, who play it 
in the evening, some as a relaxation in the intervals of woi k, 
others at bed-time. 

4. The Garos, whose home is in the hills which bear their 
name, make a harp very much like that in use among the Mikirs. 
It is a double instrument, each one being about five inches in 
length. 

The specimen shown was made by a Garo boy and is the 
kind commonly used. Both old and young men play it. When 
asked if the Christians played it, the lad answered, “ i^o, not that 
it is considered bad, but they have not the wish to use it.’* Pro- 
bably further investigation would reveal a deeper reason why it 
is not used by Christian Garos. 

5. The Kachins, who are also called in Burma Chingpaw, 
and in Assam Singpho, and who live to the extreme east of Assam 
and north-west of Burma, are adepts at playing this instrument 
The specimen shown, which was obtained from Myitkyina, is 
slightly more elaborate than those above described. It measures 
six inches and is made, as all are, of a strip of bamboo, but with 
the addition of a double splice. Apparently it is the only 
variety made, and is a very popular instruflient among the wild 
Kachins. 

All love passages are conducted with this as the chief musi- 
cal instrument, and it is universally used by the young men in 
serenading ppirls. 

The missionaries have found it necessary to prohibit the use 
of it among the school children on the Mission compound. When- 
ever a young fellow is caught somewhere near the girls* dormi- 
tory discoursing sweet music on his harp, he is called to order, 
“ as we know what it means.” 

6. The most elaborately made and best-sounding harps have 
been obtained from the Sadiya district of Assam. They are in 
every way an advance on the primitive instruments above des- 
cribed. One measures nine inches and the other ten inches. There 
is an attempt at ornamentation and the music obtainable from them 
is much louder and approximates very nearly in tone to tliat of a 
metal instrument. They can be easily played by a European, 
which is not the case with the others. The Assamese also make 
iron instruments, but as yet I have not been able to obtain a 
specimen. The use of the Jew's harp is prohibited by some^ of 
the A.B.M.IJ. missionaries because of its intimatu assqoiation 
with heathen songs and festivals* The probability is that the 
reason above stated for prohibition in other places i# the i^etd one 
in this case also. 

It would be interesting to extend the enquiry as to the distri- 
bution of the Jew*s harp in Ipdia further than has been possible 
in this preliminaiy paper» 
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I have been told that the iostmment is well known ih Tib^ 
and Nepal, hat I have not been able to secure specimens. 

iNooker in his Himalayan JowmoKs writes : After dark we sat 
over the fire, generally in oompany with a little Lepoha girl . ♦ . . 
Dolly was fond of hearing me whistle airs and prooored ni# a 
Tibetan Jew's harp with which, and coarse tobacco, which I 
smoked out of a Tibetan brass pipe, I wiled away the dash 
evenings. In a footnote it is stated that “ this instrument ( which 
is common in Tibet) is identical with the European, exoei>t that 
the tongue is produced behind the bow in a strong steel spike, by 
which the instrument is held firmer to the mouth. ' 

In the aocounf of his journey through Mongolia and 'i^ibet, 
Mr. W. W. Rockhill writes of the Jew's harp (dulcet sounds) : 
“This most ancient, primitive and popular instrument is brought 
to this part of the country ( it is only used in and around Bat'* 
ang ), from the Ts’ak's lung and to the country to the south of 
here, and is not of Tibetan origin, nor, I think, make It consists 
of three bamboo harps each of different tone, all of them pla^d 
together held in the left hand, the one above the other, tnat 
with the highest note at the top. The harp with the deepest note 
is said to gfive the p’o ha ( p'o bhad ) or “ male note/* the middle 
one gives the ding lea or “ middle note," and the sharper note is 
known ba mo ha ov “ female note." Three or four persons fre- 
quently play together in unison, and nearly every girl or woman 
carries a fc'api suspended with chevron-shaped carvings and bauds 
of coloured quills. Tlie Chinese of Kan-su call the Jew's harp 
k’ou chH, 

The Tibetan name is an exact counterpart of the Kan-su one, 
for Ic'a means “ mouth,** and pi stands for pi~wang^ the three- 
stringed banjo {san hsien). 

The Pekinese Jew’s harp ts of iron and very like the one 
used among us.” 
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26 , On some Reciprocal Relations of Curves and Surfaces. 


By Mahendrinath De, M.A., B.Sc., Bengat 
Natioml Oollege, Calcutta, 


1. The following theorem is given by Dr. Asutosh Mukho- 
p&dhy&ya in * A Memoir on Plane Analytic Geometry * in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1887. 

“ If from any point P two tangents be drawn to the conic 
^ + ^s=l and P is constrained to move on any carve F(«, 
the locus of the middle point of the chord of contact is 


a^b^y \ ^ 


He adds that this result is an immediate consequence of a 
new method which he proposes to call the Method of Elliptic 
Inversion. 

That method does not seem to have been published since, and 
the object of this paper is to give a very simple method of estab- 
lishing this and similar results and their space-analogues »nd to 
point out a remarkable relation between the two loci. 


2. If y, y' be the co-ordinates of any point P in the plane of 


the curve - 

a* 



= 1 ; Y the co-ordinates of the middle point 


Wo yy 

of the chord of contact ± ^ = 1, it is easily seen that 
a* 


X = 




Y=— y— 

at* »*« 


6* 


[•.* it is well known that the diameter passing through x\ y 
contains the point X, Y.] 


^ I!- 


-r.±lT 




X* 

O' 


^t * Ti 


r» 




I * 6» 
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So that, if the locus of 0 ', y* is the cture /(«, 2^)=0, the locos of 
J, r is / ^ ^ as 0, which agrees with Dr. Mukho- 


Va«*6* 


p&dhjftja’s result and which at the same time gives a similar 
result for the hyperbola. 

3. It is important to observe that the relation between the 
two points y' and X, Y is a reciprocal one, so that each is the 
middle point of the polar chord of the other, as is evident from 
the expressions for the co-ordinates of the one in terms of those of 
the other — the relation being, in fact, exactly similar to that of 


two inverse points, /(a;, 2 /J =0 and / 


Vo* *6* a**6»y 


= 0, are, 


therefore, two inverse loci, each being the locus of the middle 
poin^ of polar chords of points lying on the other locus. 

4. Similar results are also true for the parabola y* = 4a0. 
y be the co-ordinates of any point P and X, Y, those of the 
middle point of the polar chord of P with respect to the parabola, 
it has been proved by Dr. Mukhopadhyaya 


that 


2a 




or 


* = 2rt.u + 2aX 
y8*2fi» + 2aX 


r*-2aX 

= ^ ■ " : y 

2a ' ^ 


Y, 


so that the points 0 , y and X, Y may, in a certain sense, be 
regarded as inverse points. 

In the case of the parabola, the above results can be estab- 
lished directly with very great ease. 

Thus if ( 0 , y) \ (X, Y) be the co-ordinates of the ^nts P, Q 
^n the (mposite figure, since PQ is parallel to the axis (Prop. XXI, 
p. 38, Dr. Mnkhop&dhySya’s Geometry of Conics). 

/. Ymy. 

Again, if B be the middle poiut of PQ, P is a point on the paia- 

0+X 

bola and its co-ordinat^ are ■ ■ g ’"-, y, 

y* «4n . whence ^ 
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5. Generally, if x\ y' be the co-ordinates of any point P in 
the plane of the curve a*, y)=0 and X, Y those of the point 
where the line joining P to the origin meets the first polar of the 
curve with respect to P, and if the equation of the curve be ren- 
dered homogeneous by the introduction of the linear unit ar, it is 
easy to prove that 


oc = — » . 


^dz 


dr 


y = -y 


'I 


' df df 


It is easily seen that the relation between the two points y' and 
0 ), y is not, in general, reciprocal. 

6. In the particular case, however, when /(», y)™0 repre- 
sents the general equation of the second degree 


aaj* -H 2hxy + 6?/* + 2gx -f 2fy + c = 0 we have 


or 


-x(gx^fy-^c) ^y(px^fy^c) 

ax*-\-2hxy'¥hj^^gm‘^fy* ^ a«* 4- 2hxy + + gx'^fy *’* ^ ' 

(aaj*+ 2hxy -^-by^ + gx -^fy) = - ajO^oj + o) ) ... 

y* {ax^-^2hxy-^hy^ + gx+fy)^ —y(gx-\-fy^en ^ ' 

W 
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\ ys»my'. 

From (1) oc' [w^(aaj'* + 2^'y' + 6f/'*) + m{gx* + /y')] » 
^wx'(mgx* + mfy' + c) 

m^xXnx'^ + 2hx*y* + by'^ + gx' + fy') = — mxXgx* + /y' + c 



(3) 

a«'* + ‘Zhx'y' + by'* + gx’ +fy 


-x'(gx'+fy'+c) \ 


ax'* 4- 2hx'y' 4- by'* 4- gx' -^fy' 1 
-y'(gx‘+fy' ■ire) ( 

(B). 


a»'* + 2hx'y' -f by'* + yaj' +/y' 


It is evident from (A) and (B) that the relation between the 
points is, in this case, a reciprocal one. For central curves of the 
second order, the point where the line joining P to the origin 
meets the polar chord of P is the middle point of that chord, the 
centre being the origin. 

The theorem stated in Art. 1, therefore, follows immediately. 

7. Equating the two values of »? given hy the equations (2) 
and (3) we get, 

asr^ -f 2hxy 4- by* + gx -^fy gx* - k-fy* -h c 

gx -Vfy + c "" aa>'* + 2baj'y' + by'* + gx* 4 /y ' 

or ( aoj* + 2hxy + by* 4 gx -k-fy ) (ax'* 4- 2hx*y' H- by'* 4 gx' 4 fy') 

^ ( 9 ^ -^fy + c)(gx' ^-fy* + c), 

so that if 8^ 8' be the values of f(x, y) when we substitute in it 
the co-ordinates of a pair of inverse points and P, P' those of the 
polar of the origin, the relation connecting two inverse points is 

(S-P)(5'-P')=PP' (4). 

I have not, hitherto, been able to find any simple geometrical in- 
terpretation of this result. 

8. Space-analogues of the results of Arts. 6 and 7 can be 
easily obtained. 

Thus ifyta’i «)=0 represents the quadric 

005* -I- by* f cz*-\-2fyz-i-2gzx + 8h«y 4* 2uaj 4- 2t’y + 2ica!-f daO 

and («', y', and x, y, z) the co-ordinates of any point P and the 
point where the line joining P to^the origin meets the polar plane 
of P with I'espect to the quadric, it is easily proved that 
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^ ^ 3^' _ _ aafi-t + c«* f 2fyg + 2gzv + + tt»4 t y 4- wz 

X y z m^vy ‘\-wZ’^ d 

from which it can be proved aa in Art. 6, that 


X y z ^ o»r'* -t- fey'* ra'® 4 + ux* -t vy' + «*«' 

X* y' z* ux -S vy" -k icz* A d 

whence it is evident that the relation between x\ y\ z* and ir, y, g 
is re^rocal. 

We have furtlier the identity 


( 5 - P ) ( iS'- P' ) = PP' exactly analogous to that of Art. 7. 


9. When/(ar. y, 2)=0 re}>re8ent8 the surface 

jc* y* 2* , 

= we have 



and 



y = 



y = 





± 


z'® 

7® 


2' 


2; 


«** fe* 


± 


2 ® 

r* 



So that if the point x\ y\ z' be constrained to move on the surface 
P(®» y» 2 ;) = 0, the inverse point moves on the surface 

y* 2®’ aj* y® 2®’ 05 ® y* 2® | ^ 

It is evident from the above expressions for a?', y', »' in terms 
of 05 , y, 2 and vice versa that the point x, y, 2 is the centre of the 
polar plane of the point x\ y\ z* with respect to the surface 

— + + = (See Art. 234, Frost’s Solid Geometry) and 

rt» ^ fe* ^ c® ^ 

vice versa. 

As an interesting particular case of (6) let F(«ty, »)aO 

, , iB® y® 2® 

represent the conicoid ^ ± ± 
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Then 


similarly 


j0 






a>' 

m 



z 


z 

m* 





m 


or 


y* a* ,l 


So that, each of the two ooniooids 


y» 


= t»l 


1/* ^ ^ 

is tl)6 locus of the centres of polar planes with respect to the 

JO® y® z® 

snrfaoe ~3 ±t;±:3 = 1 of points lying on the other, 
n* o* r* 


10. From what has gone before, it is clear that the idea of 
inverse points may be generalised and the inverse of a point may 
be defined to be the point where the line joining it to the origin 
meets its polar line (or plane) with respect to a curve (or surface) 
of the second degree, inverse carves (or surfaces) being the loci 
of inverse points. 

In fact tlie ordinary definition of inverse curves is included in 
this as a particular case. 



Thus, if 0 be the centre 
of a circle and P a point 
in its plane and Q the 
point where OP meets the 
polar of P, we have 

OP.OQ^B^ 

(where B = the radius). 


If 0 be taken as origin P and Q are inverse points. 

If a?, y and x\ y* be the co-ordinates of the points P and Q, 
equation (4) of Art. 7 becomes in this case 

(«» + y*) + y'*)t= - R* X -P* « 12*. 
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In other words, OP*. 043* ■■ H* 

OP.OQ * !?• 

The equations (A) and (B) of Art. 6 reduce in this case to 




X* + 


and 


J2*y' 


Analogous results, of ooux*se, hold for the sphere and can be 
deduced from those of Art. 8. 




APRIL 1908. 


The Monthly (leiioral Meeting (»f tlio Society was held on 
Wednesday, the Ist April, 1908, at 9-15 p.M, 

The Hon. Mil Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
D.Sc., Pi*esidciit, in the chair. 


The following members were present : — 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. I H Jiurkiil, Mr J. A Chapman, Baba 
Promoda Prakas Chatterjee, Miss R. N. Cohen, M.D., Mr. H. G. 
Gra^s, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr W. C. Hossack, Captain 11. E. Lloyd, 
* ^ h Girindranath Makhopadhyaya, Lieut.- Colonel D, C. 

Ram Brahma Sanyal, Baliadiir, Dr. E. D, Ross, 
Phi Chandra Sastri-Sarnkbyaratna-Vedatirtha, Dr. 
fra Vidyablmsana, Mr. E. Vredenburg, and Rev. A. W 

Young. 



Visitors: — Mr. T. Bentham and Dr. W. M. Haffkine. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

One hundred and two presentations were announced. 

The President announced that the Council had appointed 
Lie at. -Colonel G. F. A. Harris, M.D., I.M.S., as one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society. 

The General Secretary reported : — 

1. That Mr. W. W. Hornell, Sir Edward FifzGerald Law, 
K.C.M.G., and Sir Thomas Raleigh, K.C.S.I., had expressed a wish 
to withdraw from the Society. 

2. That the election of the Hon. Mr. W. W. Drew, as a mem- 
ber of the Society, was cancelled at his own request. 

3. That Sir Dietrich Brandis, K.C.LE , a Life Member of the 
Society, was dead. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen who had been appointed to serve on the various Commit- 
^es for the present year : — 

Finance Committee, 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

Mr. I. H. Burkill. 

Mr. W. K, Dods. 

Mr. H, G. Graves. 

Mr, T. H. Holland. 
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Library Oommittee, 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Buchanaii 
Mr. J. A. Cunningham. 

Mr. J. N. Das-Gupta. 

Mr. H. G. Graves. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Harapiasad Sliastri. 

Mr. Harinath De. 

Mr. H. H. Hayden. 

Mr. D. Hooper. 

Mr. T. H. D. La Touche. 

Major L. Rogers. 

Dr. B. D. Ross 
Mr. G. Thibaut. 

Mr. E. Tliornton. 

Philological Committee. 

Dr. Abdulla al-Mamun Suhrawardy. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kaiita Tarkali^i^ka|^)A 
Hon. Mr. E. A. Gait 1 

Dr. Girindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

Mr. Harinath De. 

Babu Monmohan Chakravarti... 

Babu Muralidhar Banerji. 

Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu. 

Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

Dr. E. D. Ross. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 
Aoharya Satyavrata Samasrami. 

Mr. G. Thibaut. 

Mr. E. Venis. 

Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Veda- 
tirtba. 

The following five gentlemen were ballotted for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

Lieut. Walter Meade^ 33rd Queeii^s Own Light Cavalry, 
Secunderabad, pioposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded 
by Dr. N. Annandale ; Prof. E. P. Harrison^ Ph.D., Indian Edu- 
cational Service, proposed Mr. J. A. Cunningham, seconded by 
Mr. C. W. Peake ; Captain E. 0. Hirst^ I. A., Suiwey of India, pro- 
posed by Mr. T. H D. La Touche, seconded by Mr. H. G. Gi-nves ; 
Mr. H. P. Duval, ’,I.C,S., proposed by Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, 
seconded by Mr. H. G. Graves ; Prof. W. 0. Wordsworth, Presi- 
dency College, proposed by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
seconded by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

Captain E E. Lloyd, I.M.S., exhibited the skull of a gigantic 
ray of the genus Ceratoptera froip Orissa coast. 
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The specimen exhibited was oast ashore at Puri, o|| the dlifta 
coast, and fo^ms tlie type of a new species. No species ^of the 
genus appears to have been recorded hitherto from Indian seas. 
Photogra])hs of allied species fone of them new to science) preserved 
in the M^ras Musenm were also exhibited. 

Dr. N. Annapdale exhibited some Freshwater Sponges 
iy collected by him in the Bomlwiy Presidency and Bunns. 

The two collection'^ exhibitea were made in No?(*mt>er, 1907, 
in the Western Ghats, and in March, 1908, at Rangoon and the- 
Amlierst district of Tonassorim. The Bombay collection includes 
several species originally described ‘by Carter from that Presidency, 
as well as others new to science, not hitherto known from India 
or only recorded from Bengal. The most notable are Spongilla 
homhayensift, hitherto only known fi-om Carter's very imperfect 
description ; Spongilla lacmtris^ agreeing in every respect with 
European exam^es ; Ephydatia indiecty only known from Lower 
Bengal ; and t^ new species, one of which is allied to Weber's 
Spongilla sumatiana and the other to an African species, Weltner's 
Spongilla lor kata. The Burmese collection consists, with one ex- 
ception, of species common in Calcutta, such as Spongilla carteri, 
S. proliferens, Trochoapongilla latouchiana and T. j^illotiava. The 
exception is a new species oj^TuheZia (a genus not hitherto recorded 
from India) allied to T. vesparium Martens, which is only known 
from Borneo and is the only representative of the genus hitherto 
recorded from the Oriental Region. 

I’he following papers were read : — 

1. Eastern Hoods for Hawics, — By Lieut.-Colonel J). C. 
Phillott, Secretary y Board of Examiners. 

2. Note on the Drum in Falconry. — By LrEUT.-CoLONEL D. 0. 
Phillott, Secretary, Board of Examiners. 

3. The Jew's Harp in Assam. — By A. W. N(j. 

4. Notes on the Geography of Old Bengal. — By Monmohan 
Chakravakti. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal*^ 

* 

5. On somh Reciprocal Relations of Cuives and Surfaces. — By 
Mahbndranath De. 

6. The Age of Kalidas. — By Prop. Sarada Rarjan Ray, M.A. 
Oommunicated hy the President. 

This paper will bo published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal, 

7. An Account of the QonstrucUpn of (1) the Taj., (2) the Moti 
Masjid, (3) the Agra Fort, and (4) Fatehpur Sikri . — By Harinatp 

Pb, 
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27. Lakshmee Puja. 


>\ Panpii > ► .1 '‘V (’»! VMM \ Sham rf-Sam Miv \KA I \\ 

\ I i»A I " ni V 


riir word Lnlvslmioj^ IS <l<‘n v i‘d i i oin tlic I'not Lakslii lo .st't* 
It- i‘tynioIo"i<*‘iI nu'imnij^ is -oiiu who 
io()k.> iijioH, /./ , hulps nil iihI iislnons jj 11(1 
peisov"(M‘iH*i‘ nian. Its s^noMyins me 
Ilaiipriya (wilt* ol* V islinu), Lokainntu 
(HHitiuM'ot tin* Tniv else ) , Si-eo (wealth 
1111(1 licaiity), Padiualiiyii (one vvho.so abode 
Is file lotus), etc. She, beint^ lielioved 
to In* till* \\d(‘ot* X'lshiiu and (he predoniinatini^ deity ot wealth 
and beauty, is woishijipcd bv (»v(‘ry ITiudu boiisebolder of India 
When IjiiksliiiKM* is ])ropiiious, her devotee tfeis all sorts of jiros 
pent V 


10tyni()lof?i('iil meanini^, 
Hvuoiiyins iifiil Ml tributes 
of Ijiikalmiee 

^'tlT , 

11 


(liu'e upon a time Indr.i, tlie kino- of heaven, being eiirsed by 
Dni'hasha, a ilishi, was forsaken by 
Lakshmee, and, therefore, he lost all his 
prosperity IMie otlier gods and god- 
desses shar(Ml the smm* fate with Indra 
Afterwards they went to Baiknntha, the 
alxxli* of \'ishiiu, and worshipped Laksh- 
nie(‘, 1\y which aet they recovered then 
former’ prosperous eonthtion. lienee tlie 
introduetioii ol her woiship in hea\ (*n Mann, the son ot liralniia 
and progenitor of m.uikind, lia\ iinr heard from Indra of the liless- 
ings h(‘ had obtained fioin the worshij* ol Lakslimee, mtrodneiMl 
her worshi[) on earth 

Lakshmee is wiu’slnpjied l>y Hindus m t wm iorms. Tlie tirst 
is by prejiai ing a feni.tle tigiire eonsistnig 
Tlie tonus of Lakshmc — of lw«» ban Is and leet. TTio colonr of tin* 
(Iniwini'H nnd lignrt' is ya llow^ Seated on a lotus she 

Vi<h' I holds a lotus in eaeli of hei haiidb. She 

w (all’s a red elotli and various kinds of 
ornaments.* 'Idle see(;nd hirin (d Ikm- wairslnp is a basket full ol 
paddy, U])ou which a half-ojieued eoeoaiiut is [ilaeed, and on the 
right side of this eoeoaiint there is placed a shell tilled with watei 


Oiigiii ot Ih'I worsliip. 

HH I 


t This form being a Pouranika one, is worshipped by tho Hindp house* 
holders of all paits of India when they have a mind to do so, without distinc- 
tion of caste or sub-ca8t(3 But it is sometiinos substituted by an eiirthen jar 
filled up with water, and havirg a small mango-branch and acocoanut on it, in 
tlie Presidencies of Madras and PHimbay and also in the several places of upper 
Assam. Ii is strange enough to note that a ceremony similar to that of 
Lakshmeepuja is solemnized by the PerMt> in the month of Kartio (October)|^ 
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and containing a hibificuB flower. On tlie left of the eocoanut is 
placed a small ^lindrical veHsel made of the outer covering of a 
plantain tree. Uesides these, there are placed on the basket some 
Kmall shells, cowries, and small chariot- shaped wooden boxes. The 
wliole thing is covered with a i*ed cloth. This basket is kept upon 
a wooden seat having a lotus drawn u])on it.* Besides several 
kinds of ci’eepers, footprints of Lakshmee, owls, etc., are painted 
on the floor of the house where Lakshmee is woi'sliipped 

The materials lecjuired for the worship of Lakshmee ar*e — a 
seat made of kuda grass, a candlestick, 
The matoriala required a shell, a hell, an incense-pot, vaHous 
for her worship. kinds of flowers, rice, yellow-myro 

balam, sesamum-seed, btf-lenL lotus, 
sandal, yhot ^ various sorts of roasted paddy, milk, sugar, sugai - 
cane, cowiies, various kind of fruits and eatables, l>etol-leaves, and 
hctel-nuts, etc. 


Lakshmee is to be generally worbhip})od by the housewife of 
a household ; but in the event of her in- 
ability to offer worship personally, the 
<*eremoiiy is to be perfonned by the 
iniest of the house. This takes place on 
Thuisday of the tii'st half of the lunai 
months of Pousha )» ('haitra 

(March), and Bhadra (Angubt) of every 
year when liarvx'sts are gathei“ed . and 
especially on tlie full-moon day of the mouth of Aswiii (Septem- 
ber) and the* uew-moou day of Karti<‘ (October). Besides these, 
.she should not be w'oi’shipped in any other month or on any other 
elay. Her woiship should he solemnized in the evening, not in the 
afternoon nor at night. 


The peiBOii by wliom 
LukHlimee is to worehipped 
aud tbo time of her wor- 
8>iip. 

Vide and 

I 


The following persons are deserted by Jjakshmee ; Those who 
offend their jiai’ents, pi*eceptor and 
The persons whom Laksh- friends ; w'ho speak falsehood and iguo)*e 
whom existence of G od and who do not believe 

V • transmigration of the soul ; who 

Vide 1 ai*e ingrates and ti*aitors : who give false 

I evidence ; who are cowards and misers; 

who are quarrelsome and have got terma- 
gant wives ; who are sellers of the Vedas, and sell theii* daughters, 
/ r'., who take money from the bridegrooms of their daughters ; who 
are dii*ty and whose laughter and mode of eating bring hatred upon 
1 hem ; who are malicious and who obstruct the man*iage of others 
through jealousy ; who revoke the religious and Brahmanical endow- 
ments or impose tax upon them ; who are proud and self-suflicient ; 
who sleep when sun nses or sets ; who through miserly habits do 
not maintain their parents, wives or helpless sisters ; and who look 


* Tljig form is worshipped especially by the Hindu householders of Ben- 
gal in substitution of the first form. In Orissa, Central India and Bajputana 
either of the forms is worshipped. 
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upon another’s wife with amorous eyes. Lakshmee lives with 
persons who do not possess any of the evil qualities enumerated 
above. 


The worship of Lakshmee genemlly concludes with the reci- 
tation of stories illusti'atiug the good or evil consequences that 
follow from a regard or disregaixl of her. The following, which is 
an abridgemenf of one of .such stories, may perhaps be of in- 
terest : — 


Once upon a fime Lakshmee sent her son Kuyeiu to her 
daughter fihushna to advise her not to 

A story ™ L..kLhm.-r "tory of Lakshmee 

Kuvera, having come to Bhushna, asked 
her to listen to the story of Lakshmee, but she replied that she 
could not do so as she, through a mistake, had chewed betel that 


morning. 

Another day Kuvei*a went and again asked Bhushna to hear 
the story of Ijakshmee. On that day Bhushna said that she had 
('ooked rice for her children and by some mistake had eaten with 
them tliat inoriiiiig. On a third occasion, Kuvera went ag^in to 
Bhushna for the same pm*pose. Bhushna, seeing him and hearing 
file same request, became so aiig^*y that she threw lier bracelet at 
tlie forehead nf Kuvera, thus causing a sore thereon. Be- 
fore this Kuvei’a had never been injured by anybody. So, thinking 
that if his sore were detected by his mother she would surely curse 
Bhushna and put her to great trouble thereby, he, instead of going 
to hi.s mother, wandered about here and there during the whole day 
and went home in the evening, ijakshmee called him and made 
him sit upon her lap. While examining his body with motheidy 
c*are, she di.scovered the sore and asked Kuvera how he got it. 
Kuvera, apprehending the peril of his sister, said, “ Mother, while I 
v%as running in the streets, I fell down and got the sore.” Hearing 
this, iiakshmee was very angry with the earth and called her pre- 
sently and said, Earth, as you have injured my hitherto un- 
injured son, 1 will withdraw your fertility.” Earth being afi-aid 
said, “Mother, what power have 1 to injure your uninjured son V 
1 did not do it.’’ Lakshmee suspected that Bhushna had in reality 
cau.sed the .sore and asked Kuv?*a if Bhushna had done it ; but 
Kiivei*a denied it, saying that the sore was caused by a fall from a 
tree. Lakshmee called the ti’ee and asked if it had mjui'ed her 
hithei*t(3 uninjured son The tiee was very frightened and pleaded 
not guilty. Lakshmee then understood that the sore had surely 
been caused by her daughter, Bhushna, and not by anybody else, 
inasmuch as she knew well that no one would dare to injure her 


son. 


Thereupon Lakshmee cursed her daughter, Bhushna, in the 
following words : “ Bhushna, whereas you have injured my hither- 
to uninjured son, Kuvera, you shall lose all your l^auty and shall 
be an eyesore to your husband, the king.” After being so cursed 
Bhushna's beauty disappeared, her ornaments were transformed 
into iron, and the horses and elephants began to die on being seen 
by her. Her husband, too, was so displeased with her that be 
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ordered liia servantH, Kotoal and Jalhad, to slay her and bring lier 
blood to him, so that ho might bathe himself with it. 

Jalliad took hei* into a forest and said : “ Queen-mother, I have 
been brought up by you, so it would be an act of ingratitude on 
my pai’t if I were to kill you. Moreover, kings arc ti(ikle- minded 
and a(5t according to the advice of their ministers, without decid- 
ing by their own judgment as to whether the advice is good or bad. 
1 know not whether onr king will not some day ask me to bring 
back his queen. So you may go to your father’s house. T shall 
take tbe blood of dogs and eats to satisfy tlie king.” The Jalhad 
having said this went away. 

The approach of night brought teri*or to Bliuslina, wlio, being 
much afraid, took shelter under a banian tree. After some hoin s 
there came a huge ])ython to devour Hhii.slma, but it was 
turned into ashes by hcrbreatli There lived a paii’of Begma and 
Bagrni lui-ds on that tree. Their young ones asked the mother- 
bird, “ Mother, wlien will my eyes be opened V” Its mother said. 
When the lariy, who is now under tliis tree, will anoint your eyes 
with the blood of Inu little finger, then your eye-lids w ill be opened. 
But th is huly is in grt>at distress ; you slionld also do some good to 
her.” Bliiishmt hoard this aiul climbed up the tree and anointed 
witli her blood the \ ouiig one’s eye-lids, which thereu])on became 
opened instantly. After tliis, th<‘ liird <*arri(*d Bhushna on its 
back to Lakshiueo- Kantai* (tlie wilderness of l^nkshmee). Wlieii 
they reached the }dace, the bird hid adieu to hm* and went away. 

Theie was a laige lake in this wibhuness with the water of 
which Nnrayaim, th(‘ father (»f Bhiishiia and husband of Ijakshmee, 
u.sed to bath(». So the maiii-servanfs of Narayana came there to 
fetch water. Bhushna asked them, “ Who wdll bathe w'itli the 
w ater ;>ou are taking ? ” ^I’hey replied, Nara^'ana.” 

Bhushna then cleverly put her ring into a jar w ithout the 
kiiowdedgo of the maid-servants. When Narayana was bathing, 
he found a precious ring in the water and asked the maid-servants 
whose ring that w^as. They could not give any satisfactory reply, 
but only said tliat when they w^ere bringing water, they found an 
ugly w'oman outlie bank of the lake; she might have put this 
unseen by them. After hearing this Narayana went to the lake and 
found tliat his daughter Bhushna was weeping there. He under- 
stood everything and instructed her to cry loudly, uttering the 
names of lier father and mother. He came back and finished his 
bath. While going to his breakfast he heard the crying, and asked 
Lakshmee who was crying. Lakshmee knew that lier daughter 
was crying, but suppressing the fact she said, “Somebody in 
distress is crying.” But Namyana said: “ Perhaps the mourner 
might be a near relation of ours, as your and my names art being 
uttered. Perliaps my beloved daughter Bhushna is in distress.” 
Hearing this Ijakshmee said : “When a man becomes old, he be- 
comes mad, and such is the case with you ; otherwise you could not 
think that my daughter is in dist^ss, as she is the queen of a king. 
Old fool, mind your own business, take your food and take no 
more notice of the ci-y.” Namyana said that he could not eat un- 
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Uss he abceiUiiiud who was nyiiitf He weut to the sjjot rind 
hioiif^ht Jiliusliiu lionie ri d naked L.ikshniet to cast a look 

on her dauii^hte Laksiimoe \v is ohlif^ed to he ta\oiuai)l( to 
IJIusliii I whuh iLiin)\td ill lin lalainities 

A it‘v\ d,lv^ attu hhiiHliiiti w l^ calleil imk b\ ii i lm^h.lnd, 
km^ ind liNtd ith him ,i liappv hte Fit in tliatlime 

vlieijtnt )(ii M)t h» listen 1 illit stoiy ol Ijiksliuus * 


* i hesfr knuln t stilus aie lisuncd in th ii^ tl inly liui iniilicalur 
piiilf' )1 Tndia siinil ir ‘^♦oMCs irc Iisti i ( d at th (iid i tin Lakslimoepuja in 

tilt II iisjactm/ lanifua^ s 




28 . Two Tibetan charms obtained by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stuart H. Godfrey in Ladakh, one for chasing 
away evil spirits and the other for 
compelling fortune. 

By MaHAMAH'.M'XimIY AYA SaTI^ ChvMvKA VlOYAI lirsANA, M.A., l^H.I). 


A fnw weeks a^u Lieut. -Colonel h. H. (lodfrey, Political 
A^eiit, l)i], Swat and Chitral, sent to the Indian Museum two 
Tilietan oharms obtained In him in Ladakh • Uiey were put into my 
liands by Mr. I. IT. Burkill for exaiuinaliou. Guo of the iiiscn’ii- 
tions appears to bo a (‘liarui aj^ainst demons called Sruii-de” ; the 
otliei-, called Lun-ta,” is used both as a fla^ and for personal wear. 

The firsi inscription contains the picture of a devil who is 
beiiifj: cool cod. Slio is shackled at the feet and arms by chains, 
and ba^ an iron plate over the bosom. The inscription is in 
Tibetan character, but the lan^fuage used is a corrupt form of 
Sanskrit witli an occasional iwlmixture of Tibetan expressions 
An Ln^lisli transhition of the inscription is pfiven below : — 

TuANSliATlON OK iNSCiaPTlON I. (Fig. 1.) 

[On the to])] — Let there be refuge in tlie Saviour Mother. 

I At the ears]— Noise of thunder. 

I On the bosom] — O Goveniess of the three worlds, come hither 
to ^n-aiit us b(ions ; thou art coerced, fulfil our desires. 
Fettci'ed ’ 

[Between the legs] — Thunder! Thunder! 

[Below the feet] —Protect ! Protect! Hail ! 

On the right side] - In all times let black spirits and red 
devils hide. 

[On the left side] — In the region of the living save us from 
iiijuiT h> demons. Fettered ! 

According to Colonel Godfrey the charm is used to deliver a 
man from the enmity of anotlier and fmm evil spirits including 
madness. He reports that the writing in the centre, locally un- 
intelligible, is believed to have come from China. 

Tlie second inscription contains the picture of a Luh-ta, that 
is, an aerial horse of fortune. It is also called a gem-carrying 
horse, for it carries a jewel called nov-bu on its back. Its figure is 
often hoisted upon a tall post by the side of a dwelling-house. It 
corresponds exactly to the Long- Horse or Horse- Dragon of China, 
which is there a symbol of grandeur. In India and Barmah there 
is nothing which is an exact counterpart of the Lun-ta. 

The inscription is in Tibetan character and the language used 
is Tibetan, with the exception of a few Sanskrit w^ords at the 
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})oginiiiii^ All Kiifylish irauslniioii of ilio iiisori})tion is given 
below : — 

Timnsi.ation ok ]ns< kii''i ion Jl. (Fig. 2. ) 

Oin-a-liuin. Hail ! Vajra-gnrii Paclma-sicldhi. 

() 1'fii‘fi, Have iis, I invok<‘ tliee. ()in-a-linni 
Ho-He. 'I’iger, lion, (laruda ainl dragrni ’ be pirjjiif ions here 
Be ye all asseinlded ’ 

Let age, body, might, fortune, life, moi'it and^vvealtli ])i'os])ei 
during the year. 

Oni ! Oft'eeing to ihe Siipratisi ha- Va jra. 

Vietory to t lie gods ’ 

(''olonel (uuHVey says that the charm is believed to free a m,»n 
tiom ilbu'SK ‘ ‘‘ Illness vill leaAc* a man like a horse gallo])iug, if 

llie chai'm b(‘ bound (Ut t(» him ; like ifarht-l nsol, Ihe waxing moon, 
a man will ini]no\e, who wears this, ami .in unfortunate man 
hoists it as a llag on a hill to biang fortune to him 




Fig. 1 



Pig. 2 . 


29 . The Date of the Sallml Coins. 

l^y H. Bkvekiduk. 


Dr. T}»}lor in tlie N^iimihiiiatic SiipploTneiit tn the Joiini. 
Asiai. S(K*. Beiig. for 190+, p. 68, tliinkH thnt the Sallmi coins 
cannot have been issued during the reign of Akl)ar, as .Jeluingir 
never was governor of Gujai'at, and as his rebellion did not exteiul 
to Ahmadabad, The tii sl of these pi*opoBition8 is probably techni- 
cally correct, for it does not appear that Prince Salim was ever 
formally made goveiaior of (Tujarat. But it also seems certain that 
in the last year of his father’s i-eign he had large intei’ests in the 
province of Gujarat, and it niii} very well have issued coins there 
in his own name. Wo arc told in the Mirat Ahmndi, p. 198 of 
the Bombay litliograiih, that Salim, in the year 1011 (1602-011), 
received a grant of a iakh of rnpees ont of the collections of the 
port of Camliay ; and the Maa^ir-l-Umiira, in the notice of Farid 
Bokhari, Vol IT, p. 63(*, sa^s that during Akbar’s last illness he 
requested Salim to confine bimself to his house, outside of the 
citadel, as his servants had gone off to Gujarat (a name which 
often means Ahmadabad) which hrnl been ivccnthj (jiven to him in 

The ostensible motive for this request was to protect Salim 
fixjiu lieing assaulted by the partizans of Kbusrau, but the 
appointment looks as if Akbar had wished to banish Salim to 
a distant province, in the interests of Sultan Kbusrgu. His 
descendant Aurangzeb acted in a similar manner when he sent 
away, when he was dying, his son A’zam Shah to Malwa lest 
he should inteifere with Karu Bakb^h It is true that Azizkoka 
was nominally governor of (injarat at tlie time of Akbar’s death, 
but for years he had been in personal attendance on the emperor, 
and perha])s the authority of his son Mirza Shamsi, alias .Jehaugir 
QuU Khan, confined to Junagarh and the northern part of 
Gujai at. At all events he .seems to have been a special partizan 
of Prince Salim, foi- the title of Jeliangir Quli, which Jehangir 
gave on the third year of his reign, appears to imply this. 

ll seems to me exceedingly improbable that Jehangir would, 
after his accession, use the name Salim on liis coins ; and it is 
still more unlikely that he would use the regnal year of his 
father (50) on his coins. I therefore incline to the view of the 
British Museum Catalogue that the Salim! coins were issued 
during Akbar’s lifetime. They were issued either because the 
Prince was de facto governor of Gujarat, or because he was a 
rebel. I note with reference to p 71 of Dr. Taylor’s article that 
Jehangir ascended the throne on the 20th and not the 8th .Tnmada 
H. Akbar did not die till the 10th of that month. 




30 * Note on the Peregfrlne Falcon (Falco peregrin us). 

(jihli -(JoiiONM D C. PhilloU, Sf^trotarff, 
lifitui (if F vaiiiiners 


lu India tlio fonialo is <*alled h<fhji, and the male bahi hachclin , 
Inifc by the Poisians ainl Arab-, boili Ihcslialnu and. Ibe perogrino 
are called 'i/inhjn In liaglulad 11 j(‘ remale peregrine is callul 
shahiuUj inoieraiely bahriynh. 

I'lie heaviest weights recorded by me arc those of one young 
female caught at Kamfil I^c} I, near Kohat, on the 21st October, 
1897, which weighed 2 lbs. 7 oz , and of another young female, 
which weiglied on the I2th May ol the same year, after being set 
down to moub, 2 lbs. 7i oa A very line-looking haggard, caught 
at Dera Oha/i Khan on the 25th March, 1899, weighed only 2 lbs, 
4^ oz. 

The number of scutelhe on the middle toe of a female — scutel- 
he that (piite cross the toe —is ordinarily 17 or 18. Very rarely is 
22. The number of these scales, however, is no indication of 
the length of the toe, as the scales in difterent individuals vaiy 
very much In size. 

The peregj'j new enter India with the duck, and in the Panjab 
are usually caught on the banks of the rivers by means of a 
of eithei a lagafor a shfiliin tiercel. A liird-catcher told me 
that he once caught a peregrine tiercel with a red-headed merlin 
a.s a Jidrak. Ha^^ k-catchers state that tlie peregrines entering 
India are single, not paired J have been told, too, that an old 
hird sometimes conducts her young brood; and hawk-catchers 
have asHiired lu'j tliat they have occasionally caught young birds 
with bits of down still adheiing to the feather tips. 

The earliest date of capture i-c<’<u*ded by me is the 22nd Sep- 
tember, 1898, when I heard that a young female had been caught 
a few days previously. On the 27tli of thn saino month a second 
temale was caught at Nowshoia The earliest date on which I 
actually observed a wild jjeregrine wa.s 4th October, 1891, at Dera 
Ismail Khan. 

In 1896, a dry year, only one young peregrine was caught in 
Peshawar, two in Chhach -Hazara, four in Jallaudhar and twenty- 
one at Gurgaon. 

In the plain of Gaudi Urnr Khan near Dera Ismail Khan, 
r^a r^-catchers say that they catch on an avei*age five peregrine 
‘ tiercels ’ a year, hut never ‘ falcons.* In 1895, however, one 
‘ falcon ’ was caught there 

Peregrines migrate out of India later than chargh^. Some 
Chhach fulconeis maintain that the haggards leave first, and that 
the young birds follow, making their exit with the quail. On the 
10th April, 1897, the peregrines were passing back through the 
Bannu District, on the return migration. 
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Some haggards, at any rate, pair before] leaving India. On 
the 4th April, J896, a pair were seen to hawk and kill a small bird 
in Jhelum. On the 18th, Lieut-Colonel S. Biddulph caught a 
young falcon. On the 28th April, 1897, a young falcon was 
reported to me in Ghhach as having been seen that day. Most of 
the peregrines, it was said, had passed over. There were then, 
still, a good many duck and quail about, and also an old heron or 
two. A young ‘ falcon,’ caught a day or two before, had yellow 
feet, and had renewed a few of the small featliers on the back, 
breast and thighs. 

Hawks caught on the return migration are styled by falcon- 
ers waa-rocf,* 

In a wild state, pei^egrines prey chiefly on duck, pigeons, 
<]uail, small birds, and Indian crows. Like many other hawks 
they will, in the dusk, kill bats ; but bat’s flesh is not palatable to 
them. They will also eat locusts.* In the locust year of 1891 
very few young peregrines had been caught by the 19th Novembei-. 
None were caught at Lakhi in the Bannu District ; two only 
were caught in Ghhach Hazara, two in Jallandiiar, while there 
were only two for sale at the Amritsar Diwali Fair. An extra- 
ordinarily largo number of sakcr falcons was caught that year.^ 

Whether hawks do or do not act as “ Nature’s Police” is a 
moot point. They do, however, when they have a choice, select 
the bird of weakest flight. This does not mean that they select 
the bird that is nearest to them, nor even the bird that is best 
placed for a stoop. If several houbara get up one after another, a 
hawk will waver, and perhaps change its objective more than 
once. It will forsake, greatly to the disgust of the falconer, a 
flue cock houbaj'a that is quite close, and perhaps go after an 
unseen bird I wo or three hundred yards off. When such is the 
case, it will always be found that the bird last selected is small or 
weakly. The reverse never happens. This peculiai*ity is more 
marked in haggards than in young hawks. Wild birds, huiitej s 
or hunted, are marvellous judges of pace. A hawk always knows 
a bagged bird even if the bagman is released first and ! the hawk 
unhooded afterwards. A peregrine quickly learns the vice of 
flying at only bagged biids and of ‘ refusing ’ wild quarry. 

Some young peregrines seem to injure the breast- bone when 
stooping, perhaps by grazing it along the giound. I had a 
1 rained bird that did so twice, on each occasion out of sight ; and 1 
twice caught youug birds that bad been so injured, and had a scab 
all along the breast-bone. The second bird was caught in a curi- 
ous manner. On the 9th April it killed a crow in the Infantry 
lines at Dera Ghazi Khan and was deprived of its quarry by a 
sepoy. In half an hour or so it killed another crow in 'he linos. 


* Adjective from Nau-roz, the Persian New Year’s Day, corresponding 
to the 2l8t March. 

^ The writer had a haggard their naed to eat earthworms. 

Fide Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, No. 3, of 

1907, p. 186. JO* 
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when a Pathan sepoy, stalking iti'oiind the corner of a building, 
cast a blanket f>ver it. The bird was, with the exception of the 
scab on its breast, healthy and well, but rather thin. 

Peregrines I'etum year after year to the same spot. In 1886 
a peregi'ino could be seen late every evenitii^ high over Jallandhar 
City chasing the pigeoim. Pigeon-fanoiors said it liad been their 
bane for 3'eai*s, and a big 7*ewui‘d was offered for its capture. 
Several years later it was still in its old haunt. 

Another bird used ti» roost in a palm-tree at the edge of the 
Indus, near Dera Ghazi Khan. One year the bridge of boats 
started from this very tree, and « bf>at, its mast level with the 
tree- top, was actually tied to the trunk of this palm near the to]). 
The falcon, however, was quite unconcerned and did not desert 
her roosting place. Another peregrine w'as discovered by Lieut. - 
Col. Biddulph roosting under the eaves of a bungalow in Dei-a 
Ismail Khan Cantonment not more than eight feet fiom the 
ground, Pei’egrines are unfortunately slow moulters. I twice 
caught fine healthy haggards at Christmas that were not clean 
moulted, their first flight-feather being only three parts grown. 
Pei*egriiies rarely commence moulting before the rains, whereas 
chargha commence in April. 1 had a haggard cKargh that on a 20th 
September had, of its old coat, only a few small feathers of the 
breast I'emaining. Mitchell, in his ‘‘ Art and Practice of Falcoii- 
ly,” quoting John Barr, states that the latter moulted a pere- 
grine in an exceedingly short space of time by feeding her on the 
heads, necks and pinions of fat duck;s, and by keeping her under 
a small tented shelter upon which the sun beat down with force ; 
and tliat the feathers noari.shed by the fat were broader and 
stronger and grew faster than in any other instance. For the 
same reason Indians mix butter with a moulting hawk’s food, and 
ill a short time hawks will learn to eat a big pat of butter, plain. 
I have moi*e tlJj,u once tried mixing the yolk of egg with a moult- 
ing hawk’s food, but am of opinion that the egg makes the feather 
dry and brittle. 

The best working weight for any peregrine falcon is 2 lbs., 
and at this weight she should he kept when flying. If any first 
class and fully ti*ained peregrine, belonging to any falconer, bo 
weighed, it will be found, that whether the bird be large or 
medium-sized, her weight will approximate this weight closely, 
I.S., within less than an ounce. I had a young peregrine that, 
weighing 2 lbs. 3 oz., would kill houbara, and 2 lbs. 2 oz., heron ; 
but at this weight she would never even try a second flight, 1 
reduced her weight after some time to 2 lbs. and found she would 
kill several houbai'a in a morning. She, also, at this weight took 
to chasing pigeons when being exercised ut the lure, though at the 
higher weights she had ignored them. 1 thou brought her up 
again to the weights fii'st mentioned, with the same results. 
When intermewed she still worked best at 2 Ibs.^ 

^ An experienced falconer knows the condition of hia hawk by aimply 
f,a8«mg bis fingers over breast and mnsoles nnder the wings, for his fingers 
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Either the ‘ linggard ’ or tlie young passage-falcou can be 
tiuined to both large and small (jiiarry, but the former is harder 
to keep in condition and seldom Joses her wildness completely, i.e , 
she is inclined to become wild when on the wing. There is no 
hawk of any kind, young or old, that cannot be thoroughly tamrd 
or flown at qiian*}^ of some sort, bnt the (question is, is she worth 
the trouble. Some hawks, on the otlicr hand, seem to train them- 
selves. 

Peregr ines should be ti’ained and entered Jo wild quarry as 
soon as j)ossible, while the ‘ Jirst hunger ’ is stdl on them. If a 
hawk has been simply exercised at the lure for a long time and 
not flown at wild (juai iy, she may be (juite spoilt,* and it may be 
no easy matter to get her to kill even teal. She will have lost 
her decision and will stooj) too late. When the first hunger is on 
them, peiegi’ines may easily be entered to large quarry, in fact 1 
believe that any young falcon and most haggards can be made to 
heron at this stage if properly entered ; but they will not all make 
good lieron-hawks, not because the flesh of the heron is unpalat- 
able to them, but because they soon learn that the heron is a 
dangerous quarry, and that on the gi'ound they cannot make sure 
ot avoiding its sp(*ai-like beak and needle-claw's. In the air t\ 
hawk can .safely knock a heron about by stooping at the point of 
the shoulder, a fact well depicted in one of Lodge’s pictuie.s. A 
peregrine can with ease be fully trained to fly out of the hood (but 
not to ‘wait on’ ) in three weeks. On a 4th November two pere- 
grines were brought to mo with sealed eyes.* The first killed a 
wild honbara on the 19tli of the same month, having in that time 
been thoroughly ti’ainod to the lure, given two trains of fowls, 
a flying train ul night-lieron, and one of houbaia.® The second, 
trained in the same way, killed on the 2isb. Both hawks killed 
lieron ^ and houhni*a well. On the othei* hand midiily hurrying 
the early tr.dning to the lure is fatal, for, if a haw’k is put on the 
wing before she is fit and keen, she will fly and stoop in a slack 
manner ; this will become a confirmed habit and it will then be 
impossible to give her the requisite amount of exercise at a dead 
lure. It is, of course, undeistood that, if peregrines are trained 
to the ordinary dead lure, they must be given nothing on it, but 
fiesh palatable birds. Mitchell, probably wiiting fiom hearsay, 
states that in some oriental countries peregrines are commonly 
flown at hares ; but this is, I think, a mistake. A peregrine’s 
flight-feathers are too stiff and brittle for such a flight. The 
Lsiffar, an Indian falcon that somewhat resembles the peregrine in 


a!(‘ educated A beginner, however, will learn ii good deal by weighing his 
hnwks frequently. To catch, train, and enter hawks to quarry is no difficult 
matter : to keep them in the best flying condition is. 

* These remarks do not apply to sukers intended for houbnra. 

* Even sitting on a perch with ‘ sealed' eyes has a certain taming affect, 
and BO too the * carriage ’ on the journey. Hawks that have been caught 
some days have, at least, learnt to feed on the fist. 

3 She weighed then, as stated above, 2 lbs. 

* Tt is very rare that two falcons are flown at a heron in India. 
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size and appearance', ib coinrnonly flown at hare. J have known 
even expevieuced falconer^ to raiHtake a Ingar on the wing for a 
peregrine 

All hawkR shoiiUI ho t»ained as fat as possible. If trained 
and enteied thin, ospcciHlly it they have been kept thin any time, 
they will, when brought up into condition, take to ‘ bearing ’ iii 
the jungle, or will mishdiav^' io other ways, if a freshly-caught 
hawk reaches ^oi; thin, no ^'rcat harm may be done if s)»e is not 
allowed to romain thin (irulually but (|uickly she should be 
l aised in condition, being made to know the lure and jump to it 
the while ; but mIic .slnmld on no account be put on the wing till 
she ip in high condition and keen. Young passage-hawks can 
easily be (caught to ‘ wait on’ it kept in low condition, but this, 1 
think, lowers their pitch , and certainly hawks that have been 
kept in low condition can laiely be flown in high condition. 
There is, however, no difficulty or danger in teaching an ‘ inter- 
mewed ’ hawk to ‘ wait on.’ 

If a ] Li egrine has not been flown at largo tpiarry for ^ome 
time, it is as well she should be extia keen for the first flight. 
Perhaps you have an excellent young peregrine that has killeiL 
say only one or two ho ubara, and for some reason you have i^ol 
been able to fly her for a foitniglit. If she is now not extra keen^ 
she will, at her first flight, follow the houbara perhaps for miles, 
hesitating to close and turn it. There is every chance of her 
getting lost. In iho Introduction, pnge viii, to “-4 Sporting 
Turn ” by Colonel T. Ihoriiton, it is ytnted that, “ . . . . he oc- 
casionally flew his hawks nt bustards, tlio appai'cnt slownostf of 
that bird, when seen at a distance, tempting him to the trial, but 
the hawks had no chance. {Birds of Wiltshiie, pQ'gc) 34*5 j.” Now 
it could not have been that ishe peregrines were outpaced, but they 
naturally hesitated to close with such a powerful quarry as a big 
bustard. Some hawks reejuire to be skilfully entcied by trains to 
even houbara, which on the ground puff themselves out and lodl^ 
formidable, and do not hesitate to charge an uncertain hawk. 
Even steady and tried old duck-hawksi if not flown at wild quarrj^ 
for some time, will, on the first day, be successful in only easy 
ground : they will continually miss opportunities. 

Freeman, in his “ Practical Falconry'' writes : — “ I do not 
know how it is, but I have almost always found that good fi'Osb 
beefsteak — which must be exceedingly uonrishiiig —gives hawks 
which weie fed on it yesterday an appetite to-day. Hot birds, t.e., 
birds just killed — though excellent, do not seem to me to give such 
an appetite as beef does.” Even the wi etched butcher's meat of 
India, hotl as Panjab falconers call it, gives a better appetite than 
hot birds, but it is quite unsuitable for any hawks but layars and 
charg^it, and only occasionally for these. It makes the mutes 
green, a distressing sight to a falconer. Hawks cannot be kept 
in go(^ condition except by being fed on fresh birds, pigeons aUd 
doves for choice. If the beginner feeds on one kind of bird only 
lie will be able to judge the exact amount of food necessary. ^ 
Whether the hawk is fed twice- a day according 
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Eastern, or once a day according to the Western custom, is merely 
a personal matter, for tlie amount of food given in the twenty -four 
hours should be the same. 

The morning is the best time for hawking, so if the falconer 
can manage to fly his hawks in the morning, well and good ; let 
them be fed once a day, and in the morning. When, however, 
beating all day for houbara in the desert where it is not always 
possible to have houbara marked down, or if the falconer wishes 
to fly his hawks twice a day at houbara marked down for him, he 
should feed twice a day. When the nights are long and the days 
short, the evening meal is larger and the morning meal smaller. 
As already stated, the best food for hawks is pigeon or do re flesh. 
As n make-shift, crows ^ may be given. The difference between 
feeding a hawk on crows and pigeons is the difference between 
feeding a pony on gram and oats. Indian falconers style all the 
flesh of one wing and one side of the breast of a bird, a hagAl. A 
trained hawk, cliargA or peregrine, should, on an average, get as 
a morning meal the two hagil of a crow, and as an evening 
meal the two haghl and the two thighs. The heart, lungs, and 
gall-bladder can be given. A third or more of each meal can 
be given fresh and warm on the lure, and two-thirds wetted, ^.e., 
while the hawk is pulling on the fist, well-water or water with 
the chill off, should be continually dabhed on the meat with the 
left hand. Indian falconers, through laziness, cut up the meat 
and add water to it, giving it to the hawks as wet as possible 
Hawks, however, should get as much pulling-exercise (‘tiring') 
as possible. A casting of wetted feathers and a sprinkling of 
clean river gravel, the giains about the size of a pin's head, should 
bo given after the evening meal ; and occasionally when the 
weather is very cold, two or three seeds of the largo cardamoms 
may be concealed in the ‘ casting.' The ordinary daily feed of a 
hawk in flying condition is therefore about as much flesh as there 
is on one-and-a-half to ono-and-three-quarters of a crow. It will 
be found that the weight of the morning menl is a little more than 
3^ tolas (about oz.) and of the evening about 6 tolas. [Mitchell 
mentions that the daily allowance for a peregrine falcon is about a 
third of a pound of beef.] Natives are fond of giving goat's 
heart, with the skin and fibre removed. If goat's heart is given, 
about a third more than the above quantity should be given ; but, 
as already stated, even to a chargA or lagar, batcher's meat should 
rarely be given, and to a peregrine never. 

If a hawk has been accustomed to be fed twice a day, it 
should not be allowed to go too long in the morning without food, 
or it will feel faint. If not fed as usual before noon, it will cer- 
tainly lose a little condition. The hawk that is to be flown last 
may get a very light meal, with water, in the morning, before 
staging to beat for houbara, one or two hawks being kept unfed 
for the early flights. 


^ In Sootland the peregrine is said to prey largely on oarrion-orowa and 
magpies. 
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[N.S.] 

In India, lost liawks have conHidera!)le difficulty in feediiifi; 
Ihemselves, as fhcro is seldom enongii breeze to deaden the sound 
of the bell. English fali^onoiH tell mo that, on Salisbury plain, 
the reverse is the case 
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Uy Monm'ihav CK^ ku \\ \i. ri, M A., 1? 1 j., M.ll.A.S. 


Tho rJo(>^'‘a|‘liy of OUl Boiifral has l»ern <hRcuflHed in floverul 
papers, iiotahl^ hy Mr. PaiV’^er f»*r the Hiiuhi period, and h\ 
Messrs, liloehinunn and Heaines for th«* MiiKsaliuan period.* 8til\ 
the held is not exhausted, and an iianiense amount o£ spade-work 
yet remains to be done. The present papei has been w'ritten 
with the ol)ject of drawing attention to tho suhject, which must 
be interesting to all residents of Bengal. 


I. PUNDKAS, pfndra-vakddhana. 


This paper is confined to the Bengali-speaking tract, other- 
wise one might have begun with the Angas, who are generally 
grouiied with the Bengal tribes in tho epics, and who formed the 
easternmost tribe known to the Aryans in the time of Atharva- 
s(tmhita ® 


The Pundras, if not so old as Angas, must still be placed 
in a remote period. In the Aitareya~ 
. . Pui^aras : ffrQhwana. while narrating the legend of 

(a) Vedic period, ^ ^ j xu Ti, a a 

SimahSepa, it is said that he was offered 

the right of premogeniture by Visvamitra. Of the latter’s hundred 
sons, tho fifty elder ones were not pleased at this, on which they 
w ore cursed by their father to have the lowest castes for their des- 
cendants. “ Therefore are many of the most degraded classes of 
men, the rabb?ft for tlie most part, such as the Andhras, Pun(lraat 
Saharasy Pulindas and Mufibav, descendants oi VisySmitra.*’* 
Tho same legend is repeated in the Sfi^khyffyana^krauta^sutra, with 
the names modified to Andhrdh Pundroh SaharH MticipQ iti,^ Tho 
Aitareya is one of the oldest Brahmanas and is much older than 


tlie Upani^ads, tlie earliest of which extended over a period of 1000 
or 800 to 500 B.C. according to Professor Deussen.^ Consequently, 


^ F. £. Fargiter, Ancient Countries in Eastern India, J.A.R.B., 1897. 
Part 1, pp. 86-112 ; H. Blochmnnn, Geographical and Hifitorical Notes on the 
Burclwan and Presidency Divisions, B««ngal, Appendix to the Staiistionl 
Account of Bengal, vol, I; and Contributions to the Geography and History of 
Bengal, Part I, J.A.S.B., 1873, Port 1, pp. 209-810; Part II, 1874, p. 280, 
ot scq . ; Part III, 1875, p. 276 et seq. ; John Beames, Notes on Ahhar*8 Soubahst 
J B.A.S., 1896, pp. 83-136. 

^ Qandharibhyo MUjavadhhyo^^^ngehhyo Magadhehhyob> ^ Praifyan Janam 
- iva ievadhim takmdnam parxdadmasi || 

Trnnsl. : — In the Gandhaiis, the Mujnvantas, the Ahgas, and the Mogn- 
dhas, we deliver over the takman (fevor) hko a servant, like a treasure. 
Atharva-aathhita, Y, Anuvaka 6, verse 14. 

8 Ait. Brdhmajfa, Bk. VII. 18; Hang’s translation, pp 469-470. 

4 Oh. XV, 26 (Bib. Ind. Ed.,p. 696). 

( Densaen, Philosophy of the Uponiahada, JStng, transl., p. 61, 
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before 1000 B.O., the Paij<Jras had been knov^n to the Aryans, and 
located in East Indin evidently beyond the Ailgas. 

The fltatemont that the Pu^dran were descendants of the sage 
/w\ -D I 1 j Visvamitra would seem to imply that 
(D) Epio period. Aryan blood, though degraded ; 

and this opinion survived in the epio period. In the MahtihhUrata 
and Ifarivamnaj^ the Pundras with Angas, Vangas, Suhmas and 
Kaliugas are said to be descended from the blind sage Dirghata- 
mas (born of the queen of the demon Bali). Ah to their degra- 
dation the MIlli. says that these K^attriyas were outcastod from 
indignation of tlie Brahmanns ; while according to the Mann- 
eamhitil they sank gradually to the condition of Sudras in conse- 
quence of tlio omission of sacred rites and for not consulting 
Brahinanas.^ The Pn^drns wore evidently too pow'ei*ful to be left 
out of the Aryan pale, but liad rites and customs so different 
from those in Kuru-Pahcalas, the homo of Vedic Brahmanism, 
that a theory of degradation was sot up. The difference originated 
no doubt from the fact that the twioe-bom castes among the 
Puudras represented an older immigration, who had been in- 
ftnoneod in oi\e direction by the surrounding tribes of dasytis, while 
tbo religious faith in the Madhyadesa had been changing in quite 
a different direction. 

In the epio period, the tribe was generally named Puflidra; 
but variations were used as Pu^draka, Paui^cjra, Paupdraka, and 
in one instance oven Pau^drika.® The forms Pundraand Pau^i^ra 
ni’e found so late ns Varahnmihira's Bfhat-samhitH of the sixth 
centi'y A.D., Dasa-kumQrn-carita probably of that century, and 

< Mahibtmrataf Adi-parvva, Cb. GIY, 62-65; Harivamaa^ Harivain&a- 
parrvs, Ch. XXXI. 33-42. I quote from tho Bangabisi Editions, reprints of 
tho Bombay Texts with the oommentarios of Nilakan(ha, unless otherwise 
ppeoified. 

2 2£anu’$amhiti X, 44; MBh., Annsasana-paryva, XXXV, 18. 

The various references may be thns olassiBed ; — * 
Vnj^4^tk-~Mahibhafya, under Panini IV. 2. 52; Angandm Vi^aye^^ngah \ 
Vangdh Suhmdh Pan^rtfA,|| KielhorQ*B Ed. IT, 282. Eamdya^a, Ki^kin- 
dhyik^pda, Ch. XL. 28, XLI, 12. MahihhSrata, Adi-P°, OIV. 68, 65, 
CXIH, 29 ; 8abhn.p”, XIV, 20, XXX, 22, LII, 16 ; BhT»ma-P®. IX, 61 ; 
Kar^ia-P^.. VIII, 19, XXII, 2, 14. Harxvnfkaa, Hariy. P'*., XXXI, 84, 
Bhari^ya-parwa, XLVI, 66. Brhnt-aafkhitd,Y,*I0, IX. 16, X, 14, XI, 
58, XVI, 8. Paia-kumdra-cartVa, ucchisa III, {°deaa), p. 126, 126, (N. 
Sagar Piess Ed.). Ft'i^u-purifia, 11, 3, 15 ; Ifdrka^deya-Pur/l^a, (transl. 
Bib. Ed.) , pp. 325, 827, 829, 381, 834, 358. Oaruda-purdi^, LV, 18. 
Pauo<]lra,— MBh., Adi-P®., OLXXXVII, 16 ; Vana-P®, LI, 22 ; Drova-P°, 
IV, 8, X, 15 ; AnllSisann-P^ XXXV. 17. HV., Yi?i?a.P®, XXXIV, 14, 
LIX, 4. 63, G5 ; Bhavi?ya.P®, XCI, 1, XOII, 1, 7, XCIII. 1. 6, XCVII, 
25, 01. 1, 2, 18. Bharata's Ndfi/a-adatram,XlllfB2. sadi., V, 74, 
80, XIV, 7. Qaru4a-pur.f LX VIII, 17-8; Mdik.-pur.^ p. 329. Vdyit-pur., 
( Anatidasramoi Puna Ed ) XOIX, 385. 

Pu^draka.— MBh., 8abhQ.P^ IV, 24, LII, 18. HV., HarivimiAa.F*, 
XXXI, 42. MSrk,*pur, (transl.), p. 329. 

Paopdraka-lfanu-sam.. X. 45., MBh., Adi-P®. OLXXXVI. 12; fiabha-P^ 
XrV, 20, XXXIV,’" 11. HV., XOII. 4, XOIII, 20. XOIV, 8 at aeq. 
Vtfnu^pur,, V. 84. 4-27; Bhigavota-pur.f X. 66. 1-28. 

Panndrika-MBh., SBbhl-P^ LU. 16. Cf. Mdrk.-pur., transl,, p. 889. 
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tho Purtinas genera ilj of niicertam datofi but containing much old 
Tnatorial. 

In the referonce*^ of tlio epi'' porloil, the Piii^dras were located 
in Eaatovn India. A pu8flagn in the Siibhfi*parvva, Chapter XXX, 
describing con<|neHfH iii that part supplies a little more 

pi’eoise details. Bhiniu fought u ith Kama (tho king of Anga), and 
after defeating him 000 (^ 101 * 0(1 ♦lu hill tribes (20). Then he killed 
in battle at M^dagiri (its) king (21). Next, subduing the power- 
ful Pupejrn king V'asinJev.i niul tho king of KauAiki-kaocha, ho fell 
on tho VnAga king (22 111. A fter compioring Samiidi'asona and tho 
king Candrnscna, tlie ruloi*a of Taiuraliptu and Karvvata (24), he 
subdued the Sumha king, the residents of the sea-coast and all the 
Mlecchas ( 25 ).* In another passage of the same parvva (XtV, 20), 
the aforesaid Vasudeva is doscrihed as tlie king of Vahgas, Pu^dt^B 
and Kirfitas. Tho Pundra land is thus narrowed down to the 
tmet having Anga and the Kauhiki marshes on the west, the 
Kiriitas (In II tribos) on the north, tho Vangas on the south-east, 
and the Rubmas with Tamraliptas on tho south-west. 

As was usual in old days, this tract was probably hounded by 

Their location natui^al bamers like mountains or large 
rivers. On the east tho boundary was 
the Karatoyi, named in the MahShhnrata list of rivers and specially 
noted for sanctity.* The .dmaiafcofa gives it the synonym 8adH~ 
911? d,* J.C., always with water, or unfordable, a name justified by 
its present extensive deep bods, though much silted up at places. 
In the Mahdhhtlrata list or rivers, however, the Sad&nlr& is named 
(IX. 24) separate from the Karatoy4, and theiefore might have 
been the name of another river, the Saiinniril of Bidegha Mathava 
in the Satapatha~brfihinana. Is the name Karatoya derived from 
khara-toy/l, or swift- watered, having boon fed by the rapid hill- 
streams ? O, the west the boundary of Puodr^B would have 
been some large stream, lying east of the Kaustki. What river 
can this be but tlie modem Mabananda ? It is not unlikely that 
tlie Ganges itself flowed further east into the southern part of the 
modem MahAnanda, with the junction-point higher up. In the 
south it was bounded probably by tho S.-K. branch of the Ganges 
(modem Padma) ; the bifurcation being pretty old and shown in 
Ptolemy’s map,* The northern boundary was ill-defined, with 
jangles, hills, and aboiiginal tribes like Kiratas. The grey 
(iydfii/l) diamonds exported from Paunejra* were probably 
brought from these northern hills. 


I Bhi?ina.P®. IX, 35 ; Taim-P*, LXXXV, 3 

Karatoyim mmii^ddya tri rifr-opostfo naral^ I 
Aivamedham^ avdpnoti prajapnti-ki'to vidhth [| 8 || 

^ Amarakofa, I, Vargga X, verse 33. 

BA. E. Nordenakiold, Facsimile AHae, Plate XXV (reprint of 1490 
A.D., Ed Homo). 

4 SrhahsathhUd, LXXX, 7 j Oaru4a^fHtrdaa, LXVIII, 17 - 19 . Cf, Travels 
of MiooloOonti (circa 1440), trantl.,!. W. Jonee, (Hakinyt BoHeiy), p. lo. 
Ha tpeaka of oarbonclet. 
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, . It haw bw3ii HUffgofited that Pu^cjras wore separate from 
Paunijras, the PnrjcJi’afl lying on the Boiith Hide of the Ganges, and 
the Pan^jraw on the north Hide, between .Anga and VaAga. But of 
the tw(> p«Rfing(‘fl fi'om which thin concl union ip drawn, the one in 
Bhittma pnrvva containing Panndra does not appear in the Bombay 
text. In the Sabha-j)nrvva alone, Pnnrf/vlAand Paunr/) ikdh appear 
in the samo sentcnco (LI I, 16). But tlioy migld bo mere poetical 
repetitions (orewen interpolations), as pimilar re])et it ions appear in 
the pamo pentence with respect to KanJeJenr^h and Kuklcuroh. The 
formation Panml n'kf^h is also peculiar, fs it a niip-reading of 
Saundikah^ a name used with PaumJrnh in Anusasana-pai vva, 
XXXV, 17 r* Anyhow, it would not be safe to draw' any dis- 
tin<‘tion on tin’s single line, apparently cori’Upt, until corrobo- 
]'at<‘d. 

The Mithntfhnrotn a!)d the Hnriromsa, and following them the 

— , . , . Pniiina.^^ name only one king of Paundra, 

eir ing. Basudeva. In the legends he is des- 

enbed as a powt'ifdl sovereign, ruling Pni.nJ'^aSt Vartgas and 
Kiratas, /.e., the great (*r ])art of Bengal, and surnamod Pauntjrako 
(MBh., HV., Visnii-jmr, Bhagavata) and also (HV.). A 

sou of his, Sudeva, is named in II V. ( Vipnu-]>arvvM, LIX, 4), and his 
(‘npital called P(i?/wr/<us//(i wnjnrnvi ( Blinvi 9 ya-Barv\ a, XCIl., 1 ) 
Ho fought w ith tlie Yada\ as and was killed, by K^Pua wdth discus 
(battle described in 12(‘hapters in II V., Bha v.-])ai*vva, C'XCT-CJI ; 
T7.5»w-pur., V, 4-27 ; Bhrujnvata-^nn X, 6(5-23). 

In the mcditeval }>eriod the tribal name l^indra was replaced 

( 0 ) MediBval period. r“udra.va, ddl.an» . 

' ' rhe latter appears in the list of Jama 

Sthaviras, wdiercthe third s^khd of Godasa Ga^a is named Puncjrn- 
\ardhaniyal ; and in the whi(‘h speak of Asoka 

having put to death in Panda- vardd liana many’^ naked sectarians 
for doiug desjnte to Buddhist worship.^ Tlie dates of their composi- 
tions are not knowm. But the name is mentioned in the Becords 
and the Life of Yuan-ch wang, under the heading Pun-m-fa-tan-na ® 
( Pnijnya-varddhaiia). Yuan-ch wang visited the land about 640 
A.D. Tlie name can next be traced in sexeral Sanskrit works and 
several inscriptions, the earliest being the Khalimpur plate of 
Dbnrmapalade\R * (beginnbig of the teutli century^ ?). The vari- 
ant, Pii undi’a- vardd himn, appeared later in works of the eleventh 
century’^ and in inscriptions of the twelith century, the earliest 
being the Manahali plate of Madanapaladeva^ (middle of the 
twelfth century). 


1 Knlpa-Bfitra, .laoobi, S.B.E., XI 1. p. 288 

2 Divy-avadana, p. 427, 1 c., Watters. 

•i Rpvordfiofthe Wesferw World, Beal, II, 194-6; Watters, II, 184 6; Life, 
• Re4il, p. 131 

* J.A.a.B , 1894, p. 68jrj Bp. lod.. IV, 247. 

6 Kf^thiUfiHriUBagora, Lambaka fll, tsranga 8, vv, 264, 290, tar. 6, 17, 
19, 81 ; Lanit). V, tar. 1, 71, Of. /Wj^a-kironein?,* IV. 421. 

.1 A S Ih, I9u0,‘p. 71. 
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In Ills Brrords V wanjf pnpplioH ua with a doBcription 
~ , I f Oie Ittml and the peoido. The conntn 

uan-c wang. ^ (*ipciiit, and had a Hourish- 

popnlution Tankn, hospiopA jnid floweiy ^V)vr8 nltemated 
heiv jnul tlien* The land Mas low and inoist, and cropH W’oro 
iihundaiit. 1 ho olnnatf* mhs ijjoniaL Tho peojilo rospisded lenni- 
in>^. Tho lilgainhara Ni^i'anthus wero very inimeronH ; and the 
l)e\a toinple-s \voto a hundred in nundxn*. Tuonty HuddhiHtio 
niona.devu's oMsttd '.onn* 2,(X><) hr< thrct» of hotli tho vohicleK 
Of those the nui'^t inagniti< ent »vas a sfinyh)r^)mt, 20 li t»» the west 
of tho (‘apital, M ith llu' name \ari(nsl\ given as Po^shik-p^o. Ft. 
Icih-p'o or ri^-kih-sha (? Vasivu JulicMi). 

In coining to this coiinlr\ from the west, the pilgnm hail 
to oiosfi tho (hinges ; and in g<ung from this country eastw'aid, ho 
liad to cross a large river. 'I he province vniih thus evidently 
bounded on tlio west by tho Ganges with the Alahananda, and on 
the east by tho Karatoyn. Tho largo number of .Jainas comes as 
a .Mirpiise hut is jo t^itv tairly indicated by the references in tho 
Kdlpa-sufra and Asok-dvafhma. The Deva temples w’^ere mostly 
Sai'a or S&kta. The HarLoamm and the Puranas located the 
teiritory of Dana the Sai va hing towards this side ; and Kamaru])n, 
the groat stronghold of Devi- worship, adjoined it.‘ 

In the opigraphical lecoids Pun(Jra (or Paui^dra®)-varddhana 
jn Called a hhukti or province. It was 

^ • dh ided into vhayas or districts, mamjalas 

or Huii-di'itricts, and grdmns or villages. In the plates of Pala 
and Sena kings the following names of its divisions appear: — 

1. Mahantaprakasa visaya with Vyaifliratati-mapd^^la * ; 

2. Sihalikkata-vifiaya wdth Amiasnndika-mapd^la^ ; 

3. Kotivar^a-vi^aya with mapd^las Halavarta and Gokalika.^ 
Kotivai’^a to bo identified with the Pargana of Devi-kot, a 

town on the left hank of the PunarVihava riv'er, 18 miles S.-S.-W. 
of Dinajpur town, and named in the Tnhok^t-i NHsiri as Diw-kof. 
The others cannot be located. According to an inscription, 
Paun<Jni-varddhana-bh&kti included even Vnnga with the 
Vikmmapur.^ The Tarpana-aighi plate of Lak^maMOsenadevn 


1 The Lexicographers support this view. Hemaoandni, 997, has — 

Lomapada‘knrnayoh jnir-Dcviko(a umS-vnnafn I 
Kofivarfam Bdna-puram sydc-Oho^ita^pnrarh ca tat jl 

Purnjottamrideva’g Tri kinda-acfah similarly says (TJ, 197) : — 

Devik}j(o Bdna-puram kottvarfam^ uma-vanam I 
Syie-Chonita-puram c * dtha yajanatk murga dhcnvkam ij 

2 KiiMinipnr pintr, Ep. Ind. IV 249, 1. 30; Analia plate of Lakimn^a- 
RonadovH, J.A 8.B 1900, p. 64, 1- 34-5 (Mfindala alone). 

3 Kh&limpur plate 

4 Gokaliki in the Dinnjpur plate of Hahipila, J.A.8.B. 1892, p. 84, 
1 30; Utllvarta in the ManahaU plate of Madanaplladeva, J.A.8.B , 1000, 
p. 71, 1 32; visaya nlone in the Amgficohi plate, Ind. Ant., XIV 266 1. 24. 

4 J.A S.B., 1896, p. 13, 1. 42. 
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has Varedy^in in the place of Vim%ja^ which seems to be a 
misread ing.i 

The grant-portions clearly show that Pii^dra-varddhana 
formed a part of the P&la kingdom, from the time of Dharmapala- 
deva (fourth quarter of the ninth century) to Madanapaladeva 
(middle of the twelfth century). Even before the rise of this 
dynasty it had been included in the Ganda empire,iftheJ5d;‘a- 
is to be believed. On the decline of the Falas, it became 
subject to the Senas, as tlie various plates of Lak^manasena, and 
his son Viftvarupasoiin, show in their graut-i>ortions. 

Towards the end of Laksmanasena’s rule Bengal wiis invaded 

o) it 'So 

province. In Paundra-varddhana lay most of the Bengal places 
named in the Tahak(it-i NtSsiti^—e.g.^ Burdhan-kot and Diw-kot, 
whore Muhainmad-i Bnkht-yar halted on his way to and retreat 
from Tibbat ; Naran-goe, the fief of ’Ali-i Mardan, the murderer of 
Muhammad i Bakht-yar ; Mnksadah and Santas, where lay the 
tomb of his successor Muhammad-i Sheran ; GaiigGii or Kankurl, 
the first fief of Husain ud-din ’Iwaz, later called Sultan Ghiyas- 
lid-din. Dobikot (No 23 of Dinajpur District), Mosidah (No. 57 
of Dinajpur Distiict), Santos (No. 68 of Dinajpur District), 
and Khangor (No. 16 of Bogra District) still survive as parganas.^ 
Burdhan-kot is identified with Bajhari, 19 miles north of Bogra 
town ; and Bangaon of the printed text (Bekanwah of Raveidy) 
with a place of the same name near Devikot ; while Naran-goe must 
be near Devikot.* 

After the Mussalnian conquest, the name Pau^dra-varddhana 
disappeared. In only two later Sanskrit works the name Purt^^^a 
can be traced. The lexicography Tri-kdnda—sesa divides the 
Pu^^ras among Varendri, Gau<Ja and Nivrtti *; while the Brah- 
mati^da section of the Bhavisyat-purOna * extends the term Pu^^ra- 
dega over Bengal, Bihar and Chota-Nagpur and divides it into 
nine divisions. In the rent-roll of Todarmal, the tract proper 
was distributed among the following sarkars, — BArbakftbfid 
Panjra, Ghoraghat, N.E. Lakhnauti and S.W. Bazuhft.* 

Very little is known about its old capital. The Records says 
^ .. - that the capital was more than 30 li in 

^ circuit, and that the pilgrim travelled 

from it east above 900 li to reach the country of K&marupa ; the 
Life adds that going from it 900 li or so south-east he came to the 
country of Kari^asuvarna. Cunningham identified it with Maha- 
sthan-gar, whose ruins lie seven miles north of Bogra town on the 


i J.A SB., 1876, p. 12. Ta Varedyin meant for Varendrin ? The text 
requires re-editing. 

* The numbers are taken from the Statistical Aooounts of Bengal. 

3 Bloohmann, J.A.8.B., 1876, pp. A84-9. 

^ II. 187; MadKfta^dek"»o*iha iyuf»Varendn*Oauda^NivTitii 

* Wilson, 1.0. lod. Ant., XX, pp. 419-481. 

« Jsrrett. Atn-i Akhnri, II. 181, 186.8 j J.R.A.S., 1896, pp. 118, 116-7, 
188*8. 
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Karatoyft rivor, nnd identified tho monastery Po-ski-po with 
Bhasn Bihftr to its vtohI.' The fort has several old remains, 
from which imaj^es niid ooinn fsome Gupta) have been re- 
covered , and a large fair is hold on tlio Kai-atoy.l bank near it on 
the new moon day of the month Ihtn^a (Hoor -Jany. ). The place 
is shown in Jloi.noH’s Atlas Plato V (1779) in leather large type 
as 0110 of importance lint it ih not noticed in the older maps, 
and the direction S. E. tfi Kama-suvarna (frainja) does not hold 
good. With tins diiecllon, some place higher up on the Mah&- 
nanda would agi^eo. Wcic il not that the distance from Kapia- 
suvarna would he much smaller, Patidua ( vernacular P?ro ; Sans. 
Paundra could have been identified with this. It had un- 
tlonbtedly old Hindu tanks with architectural remains, several of 
which had been built into Aditia mosque, Kklakhi tomb, and other 
Mussalman buildings of Fa^idua.^ The distance from KamarQpa 
and the distance fi'om Kajartgal (dOO li) also do not disagree with 
this identification. 

The name of the capital is not given in the Records, Tn the 
Sangll plate of the Ru^lraku^ Govinda IV, dated 8th Angfust 
933 A 1)., land was granted to a Ilrahmana coming from Pundra- 
varddhana-nagara ® ; while in the Brh^t-JcHth^-manjari a town is 
named Pni^<}ra-var(ld liana- pura.* 


Lastly, according to the oldest existing dramatical treatise, the 
Lansuaffe language which should be used by actors 

® ® ’ personating Aiigas, Vartgas, Kalihgas, 

Vatsas, Odrns, ^lagadhas, Paurjl^i’as, Naipalikas, PrSgjyoti^as, 


Pulindas, Vaidelias and Tamralip takas is Ardha Magadhi,^ thus 
pointing out the prevalent form of language in Eastern India. 


II. GAUDA, LAKSMANAVATI. 

Qauija has not been traced in any works of the Vedic or 
^ - epic period. But it must have existed 

• • from a pretty old time, as it is named in 

the oldest rhetorical works. In Kfivy-Hdaifta or Mirror of Poetry 
by Dandyaearyn, of the various poetical m^rgas or styles, two are 
specially selected for discussion, Vaidarhha-Chudiyany Vaidarbha 
and Gau<}iya • ; and KHoy^ddarka'g date is believed to be of the sixth 


1 Arch. 8ur, Rep , India, XV , pp. v., 102/. 

* Do., p. 80 : Bavenshaw's (iaur^ p 44. 
i Ind. Ant., XII, 251 
4 Lamb. Ill, story 3, vv. 237, 285. 

^ Bharata's ^dfya*id»tramt XIII, 82-34. Two verses of this importan 
passage are quoted below 


Angd Vangdl^ Kali^dk^ca VaUdh^c^ Qivm0^a-M&gadhdl^\ 
FauiS4*'^'NaipdUkii»c^aiva Antar*giri-Bahir>girdl^ |( 88 i 
Rripaudgivau) tifd^ Pulindds-ca Vaidehds m TAmraliptakd^ | 

. vuAfanti dhy(?cir) dha-Mdgaihim || 84 II 

« Kd^-Sdaria, farifeheda I, 40, 48, 44 {anitprdu.dhiyd), 46, 6^ A 
For Qaafija atyra, of. Barta-earitdm, introdaotory .ene 7 } Tlmana’l KSvud, 
Nm. » and 18; Rndnitn’a Kdvyd-lankdra, Adh. 11. 
8aranaU-iay(h-dbharaya, II, 88, 81. 
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contury A.l). Jii Iho Htill older work, Bkavata’s Niltifa-sGatramy 
or Troatiae on Dinmatic iVrformanccH, tin* 1iaii'-c1resflinj< of 
Gaii^iyaa ip Hi) 0 (‘inlly deHoribedJ 

Gaiida vvas oritriually the name of n district. An inpcri])- 
- f • #. thni on the Kanheri liill, Bombay, 

‘ doelaros tluil tin* Tbiddhifil Gomin 

Avi^hnakara, who caused to be built liall-niaiiMons thereon with 
a donation of one hundred drnmmitit^ came from Gauda-visaya, 
Gaotla-vimnjnd In JirJiu/-s(4 fithitd, the tribe Gandaka 

is placed in tJie eastern division with Paundras and Tdnirali[)takHS.'‘' 
A nioi-e precise location do(‘s not appeal- in Sanskrit woi ks. But 
if the (Jauda kiiij^ of Hana’s Ilarsa^rd i ifnni, be identical with 
!^hi‘^8tiug-ki(i (SHsanka), kint^ of Kiv-Jo-na-SH-fn-hi-na (Karna- 
suvarna ), as the kiiif^ at w hose instance was killed Hrij>a varddhana 
after luring him by the false confidence of a friendly reception,* 
timn the nsdyn of Gauda could be ideutiticd with Karna-suvarna 
fif Vuan-ehwan<^\ lurnnh and Jjif< . According to the Oliinese 
])ilf'rim. this country was about 4. toO li ( 1,400 or 1,500, BeaH 
in circuit, and \m' 11 cultivated. The land was low and moist, 
farminjr operations rej^nlar, with abundant flowers and fruits. 
^I'hc climate was tcmpCM-ate The jieople aie said to be very rich, 
and of t?ood chaiacter, and pat ions of Icarnin*^. There wore 
more than ten Buddhist monasteries with abovt‘ 2,000 
brethren of tlu' Saiumativa sclmol, besides thiee monasteries of 
Dovodatta’s school in whiidi milk product were not taken as food. 
There were 50 Dev a temples, and the iollowers of various 
rolififions were very numerous.'’ With othoi* writers T apree in 
thinking that the Lff is coireet in ])laeing Kiirria-suvarna S.K. 
of T’nniidrav nrddhana, and that the statement in the Hetords of its 
heing N.-W. of Tamralipti is probalily a mistake for N.E. The 
jiosition of its eajiital will be diseus.sed inf hi. 

The references also show that Gauda was not only the name 

. of a visaifft, but was the general name 

An empire also. 

or empire that included 

i Xfihja.ttustiam, (NSP. E(ln). Ch. XXI. 1.8— 

^cchy ill') auti-ynvnttnurh tu fiirah t^-dluka huutalnm \ 
GandJnttm-alnkiJ indyom icftd prdy^tnka-vpinkam Il48l| 

® Ind. Ant., XTII, 134 The iiiBciiption ^v^B of the reipn of the 
Rnstrakfita Amogha-v’ar?n I, dated Kith September 851 A. D. (Paka 776 for 
773) 

Br 8am , XIV. 7:— 

Udayngirx.Bhad, a-GaudnkffPaundr-Oikala-Kdii 'Meknl-Am'bnf(}idh I 
Ekapdda-Tdmrali ptaka ■ Koiahikd’Vnrdhnmdnde cn II 7 a 

* Hnrfa-earitam, 6th (N 8 P. Edn.), p. 186, Gnutfa-ddhipena 

mithy-opacdr-opacita^vtardsam ‘mukta-da'»tintn ^ ckdkinam vikrahdfiam sva- 
bharana era hhrdtararh vydpddttam ^airauflt. Beal, I., 210. “ At this 

time the kinR of Kar^ia-sararna — a kingdom of Eastern India — whose 
name was Painhkn, frequently addressed his ministers in these words : ‘ If 

a frontier country has a virtaons ruler, this is the unhappinesB of the 
kingdom’ On this they asked the 'king to a conference and murdered 
him." Cf. Watters, I, 848. 

t> Becordfi of the Wetfein World, Beni, TI, 201 ; Watters, IT, 191. 
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various provini-iv, * lutni'uiL? troni tiruo to tinio aooonling to 
rircuniHtanres F o* tlu* ii>iud~(uihipn of Ba^a, or the 

Sii:*auku uf ii'Io'I a ])o^^ orl’ul eiiipii*e. It included 

l>t*si(lt*h M i-kn /*<• ( Mnjjadlui ), and Kin-slit* 

'(» ' Ku->i!i!iirarn tiotl, tlint foro, tlio intervening tiiicts ol 
Tirabhukti 'J'n lini) and Ka*^! * At one time liis foives captured 
Kanyakubja"' i'he tJiii.|am plat*- of Madbavnraja 11. is«uod 
from Kou^'-eda ol itooord'f and Ijifr. miKlern Puri and 

(inijjuiii) ai*kn()\vl<Mli;«*ti I be o\ erloi dslnp of Susan karaja * ; and, 
tliereforo, Ihe intevveninir < '» uih u'S «*f Subinas, Tamraliptas and 
Odrns were fu esii jiiultls undei* h..- su/e^'niiity . I'lio adjoining 
Puiidrnvarddliaii.i wuh vei y likely included in his empire, and 
piohublv Vareju to. • It is no wiiiider, therefore, that the emperor 
iilthoiio}i lie thundei cd to ujiroiU (he (randas and deputed 
iuH minister llhundi a«^ain.st them.** could not carry out his tiireat 
at least for 1 1 years more. 


The earlu\s( epii^’i-aphi -.il incut ic»n of (raudu i.s on the Aphsad 
Frequently men Maf^adhu Kin^^ Adityasona, 

tioned in inscriptions. " was composed or 

eiij^rav'od hy the Gauda ouk^ma-siva.’* 
riie tiiiu* of Aditui>eua is appi’oximattdy settled by tbe 
Shahpiiv nna»^e inscription dated in tlieHarsa era (id or A. 1). 671.'' 
tSuksma-siva mi^ht liavc been re.sideiit either of Gaiiila-v/fu^a or 
Gauda kingdom, probuhly <»f the fonnor. I'he Gauda kingdom 
I.S [u'obahly rclerred to in the Katmandu iuscrijitiou, dated llar^a 
in 15d ( y7'S A 1).). whicli says that the Nepal King Jayadova 
l^aiicakrakama married Uajyamati, “the nohle descendant of 
Hiiagadatta s royal line, and daughter of Sr! harsadeva, lord ol’ 
t ’Hilda. Odnt. Kuliriga, Kosala and other lands. ' By 

Bhugadcit taS ro\ al line ’ is meant, J .siipjiose, connexion with 
the kings of Pragiyotisa, probably througli lier mother. 

Siiiiihirly in the Pi-akfl jioem Gaufla-vnhu **1 VftkpatirSja,® 
(•auda cviilently reterred to tlie wh*»lc kingdom, and not simply the 


t Recoup, Boal. II. Bl, llH, 121; 11,42 
A suiil i-ut in till* rock at the hiil-fort of Rliotia^fiir, Diatrit-t 
•Shuhatiad, Hpn^al, bear** the inH('riptiv>ti : • ’Miikundnmnta-ictidi^ka’deoat-ya, 

riobably of this Sa'urikrt, in his oa-ly luign Fleet, Gupta luBcriptioua, 
p]> 2Sf-4 ^ 

8th rc'i p 24tt. Kftnyakuhjud m, Qainia-Hamhhyatnam 

yuptito (} It />/ a-n ftnnS ktila jtufrt’utt utjtkfiifinafh. 

* Kp ItuI VI, 144; daoMl 300 Caupt-fibdp, 619-20 A.D. 

Har^a-runfam, 6th ucrlidn^t, p. 194, 'iiir.dauddm, bcRides abusing hitn 
as Oauffa-ddhatnaj 6th ucch , p. Jl8, 19B ; uddresRin^ Bhandt; bhavSnm 
opt knfokam^dddya, prai'ui lafaih Hamf • dbhimukhark, 7th ucc//., p 226. 

^ Fleet, (Jupta IriRcriptions, p 205, line 27 ; for Shahpar image date 
I' icot (hiptH IiiHcriptians, p. 2IU, lino 2 Other examples of poets hitving 
Gauf.hi lineage, (iaitd unvaya^ aro Gadadbaru who composed the Vatesvaru 
Caiidolia insciiption of Paramlrdi-dcva, Bp. Ind. 1,211. line 22; andMadana, 
the Raja-guru of Arjuiiavariufni of Dhsr, who composed the Dhir praiasft 
U{}(iki^ Bp. Iiid., VIII, 101, line 3. 
t B Indruji, Tnd Ant. TX, 181. 

** S. P P^indit, B nnbay Sanskrit Series Ed . Gaudavaho. 1 
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vifuya. li iiarrafcfl that the king Ya^varmma of Kanyakubja 
invi^od East India; that the Magadha king fled before him 
( verse 354) ; that tlie vassals and nobles of Magadha king, feeling 
ashamed, returned to fight (v. 414) ; that the defeated and pursued 
Magadha king was killed (v. 917) ; that then pnjceeding to the 
coast of cocoanuts Yasovarmnia conqueiod the Vangas powerful 
with elephants (vv. 418-421). Evidently on this slaying of the 
Magadha king and his army, the poet calls the subject (Janda-vaho 
in verse 1074, and again says Gauila-gula-cchega^vulagga-sawthi-- 
t'bcali or the* necklace of Gnu^a necks in verse 1194. At that time 
Gau<ja, therefoi’o, included Magadha. The date of Yasovarmma 
is dependent on the time of Lalitadiiya, King of Ka^mir, who, 
according to liUja-iaiangint^^ defeated him. Roughly it falls in 
the second quarter of the eighth century A.D. 

In tile following inscriptions Gauda is mentioned as a king- 
dom generally. In the Wani and Kadhanpur plates of the 
R&iSilrakfita Goviuda 111, it is narrated that his father Govinda II, 
Hurnanied Dhiuva, drove “into the trackless desert Yatsar&ja, 
“ who boasted of having with ease appropriated the fortune 
of ixiyalty of the^ Gau(Ju.“* Vatsaraja was king of Avanti 
(and Kanauj r') in 6aka 705 or A.D. 783-84, the year in which 
the Jaina llarivamsa of Jinasena >\aH finished. Similarly the 
Beniram jilatc of Karka II mentions that Karka’s arm was used 
hy his master Govinda III, for jirotecting Malava, as an 
“ excellent door- bar of the country of the lord of Gurjaras who 
Iiad Lecoine evilly inflamed by conquering the lord of Gauda 
and tho lord of Vauga.” ® This grant is dated S'aka 734 or A.D. 
812, The Nilgund stone inscription of the reign of Ra^trakuta 
King Ainoghavar(«a I, speaks of his father “ having fettered the 
people of Kerala, Malava and Gauda. ” * 


In the second half of the ninth century the Pala kings 
rose into power, and gradually became 
known as i^ulers of GanV- The earliest 
©noe MO iraias. epigraphical mention of them as Oaud~ 

tham is to be found in the Budal pillar iuscription of Gui’ava 
Misra, in wh^h ibis title is applied to Deva-pMa.^ But his 


t RaJ^tar.f taranga lY, 138/., Stein, I, 132. Lalitadibya is also credited 
with the conquest of Gaudo-mandalaf IV. 148, Stein I, 135 
AUrffU' Lakfmi-paryanka-daTiti-bahh ydd ■* iv~dgatdh I 
Asiiriyaih^^stafk niksefd dantino Qauda-maiu^daldt II 148 II 

** Namberless elephants joined him from the Ganda land, as if attracted 
by friendship for tho elephant [carrying] the conch of Ijakfmi, who was 
attached [to the king]." 

^ Ridhanpur plate, Kp Ind. YI, 248, lines 12-18; Wani plait Ind. Ant. 
XI, 157, lines 11-13. Cj\ E.I. VI, 196-6, for Harivamia. 

^ Ind, Ant. XII, 160, line 80, Qaud-endra-Vanga-jpati^mrjjaya^. 

^ £p. Ind. YI, 108, line 6; the correaponding part in Sirur inscription 
haa sauf4a for Gau^n. 

^ £p. Ind., II, 168, line 14. Accotding to Tiranath, the Tibetan chronicler, 
Varendra and Orissa were conquered by Devap&la son of Gopil j A.8.B«, XY, 
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father Dhannap&la practically ruled Gand*'" On the east he had 
Pauod^'avarddhana-bhflkti, in which ho granted land by the 
Khftlimpnr plate * ; in the oeatiH^ he had Magadlia, as he issued 
from P&taliputra the said grant * ; ^\hile in Bodhgayi an image 
has been tonnd with an inwciipiion recognising liis oveiiordship.* 
His teiritury extended probably further westwards, as in the 
Khalimpur plate he is do'^enbrd to have subjugated Kanyakubja, 
but gave it over tt* its king.* Of his fathei', Gop&la, the two 
inscriptions found 111*0 on imagoN of Nftlanda and Bodhgaya, 
showing that Magadha belonged to him and f 10 m bis assump- 
tion of llio titlo MuhtirfSjn’dhi/fyUt it is not unlikely that other 
lands were also included besides Magadhn. Other references to 
Palas as kings of Gauda are also to bo found in (1) the S&i'n&th 
imago inscription of the time of GatMiAdInpa Mahipula dated 
Sam vat 1083 (1027 A.D.) and (2) Kamauli plate of Vaidya- 
deva, a Governor of GawJ-t aasyu Knmdra-pAla-urpatah.^ 

Other refciences to Qaiida lie scattered in inscriptionB and 
literature of ninth to twelitii centuries. Some of them may really 
refer to P&la kings, but most aio vague, e.f/. : — 

A . Insci iptiona : — 

(i ii) Karbad and Dooli plates of Kr^^a 111.*' His 
ancestor Kr^naraja 11 “ was the preceptor 
charging the Gau^as with the vow of humil- 
ity,” QaiKffln^m vinaya^vrat-Urppana^gurui*^, 
Kr 9 iSLa 11, end of the ninth century A.D. 

(lii) The Bilhan stoue insonptiou.i' The Cedi king 
Keyhravor^a Yuvaraja I ” fulfilled the ardent 
wishes of the minds of the women of Gauda,” 
Qawli-yHtjha-majio manoratha-karah. 

Yuvaraja I, of the tenth century, 

(iv) Bhuvanesvaiti stone inscription of Brahmedvai'a 
temple,** Udyotaku-ke&ari ** defeated the whole 
force of his enemy, the Simhala, Coda and 
Ganda, as it were in child piny prati-hhatam^ 
akhila m iS imha lam - Cuffa* Uauqa lu . 

Udyotaka Kesari, probably of the tenth 
century A.D, 

(v) Kahl& plate of theKalac&ri Sodhadeva,'* Gandm =s 
bhodhideva by a warlike expedition ** took 


^ £p. I lid. lY, p, 249, lioes 28-9, Fi(oliputra‘Bam4vS$ttdt lines 80- 1, 
8thPuif4^avarddhandbhukty-antahpdtt ; lines 21 -J for Kinyaknbja, 
a Proc. A.8.B., 1880, p. 80. 

B Kielhorii's list of N. ludiin Inscriptions, Kos. 631 and 632. n. S5. 

App. to Sp. Iiid., Vol. V. » 1' » 

4 Ind. Ant. XIY, 140; Arch. Survey Hep. for India. 1905-6, dd. 221-2. 

• Bp. Ind., II. 861. line 17. ^ 

4 Oeoli plates dated Baka 862, £p. Ind , Y, 193, line 203; Korhid plates 
dated 9th March 059 A.D.. £p Ind. IV, 288, line 22. ^ 

1 Bp. lod. I, 266, line 10. 

® J.A.8.B., VII, 688f, verse 10. » Bp. Ind., VII., 89, line 9. 
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away the (Taiicja-Laksml,*’ dhrtl^ Ganda-laksmih, 
(TanaTiibhodliideva, probably of the tenth 
century. 

(\i) Na^pui* stone inhcriplion of the Malava ruler 
Narnvnnumadcva.' Of his eldei- bivither laiks- 
inadeva’s expedition in East India it is said, 
“just as dread entered tlie town of tlio Lord of 
( Til inja,” Yatk-(lvi'f(U~t la iida-pateh yu ram da ra [A. ] 
Imk^madeva, ( m-a 1080-110 1- A. J). 

(Ml) Hhuvanesvara stone inscription of Vfisudeva 
Temple. The donor, lOiatta Bhavadeva's sixth 
ancestor, “ j^ot ji^rant «)!' land from the king of 
Gauda,” Sa siiHt7ia)h Quuda-urjald-ava/Ki, 

Inscription ahoiit 1200 A I),, 0th ancestor, 
probably middle of the tenth. 

(mm) (it)vindapnr stone inscription of (iailgadhara.® 
He married the cliarniing Basaladevi, a 
danghtei* of Ja>apani , . . a friend of the king 
of (iaiulH,” Gtinda-idjti-sahrdu, 

Inscrijition dated Saka 1050 or 1137-8 A.D. 
iJ\) Deupara stone inscription of Vijayasenn,* who 
impetuously assailed the king of Gauda,” 
(Jaud-i ndram-adravat. 

\'ujayasena, middle of the twelfth century* 
(.V) IhUiapum pillar inscrijition of Frith visvai a,^ 
whoso ancestor Mai la I. (12th generation up) 
“subdued the (iaudas together with the Pandya 
king,” ( f a udiin-sa-Pand)j*(tdh 

inscription, 8uka 1108 or 1186-7 A I)., Malla i, 
probably of the ninth. 

B. Sa}t>hrit Ltti riiitue : — 

(i) Yams tilakaifi of Somadeva Siiri, describes the 

Gail ^ as of the Tairabliukta army, Gandair-aku- 
Lita^sukalasainikam .... Tairab/iuktamvalam^ 
(Asvasa III, N.S.P. Ed., p. 466.) 

A Jaina campn of piobably the ninth century. 

(ii) Jh'hat-kathlf-mahjari of Ksemendra, in describing 

the well-kiiowm castle-building story, yhat-dkhy- 
dyika locates it among the Gaudas, Gaudesu 
Dvmisarvnn^akhyo habhvva Brdihmunah purd \ 
(Lambaka XVI, story 38, verse 650, N.S.F, Ed. 
p. 586). 

K^emeudi'a, the Kasmirian, of the second 
half of the eleventh century. 

( lii) Kdthd-sai it-sdgara of Somadeva Bbatla narrates the 
virvi\»\ of Gaudui Siikti-kmnd 10 to meet Vikru- 

‘ Kp hid., II, 180, Jiiu* 27. ^ ^ Kp Iml., 11, 337, liue 26 

^ Kp. Iiid., VI, 205, lino 4. ^ £p. ItlO , 1, 309, line 19 

^ Ep. Ind , IV, 40^ Lina 24. 
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m&ditya (Lambaka XVIII, Tarai^gaS, verse 3). 
Sonmdeva, second half of the eleventh. 

(iv) V ik ranif^ nhti'kHvya of Uilhana. The Ohftlnkya 
VikmiDilditya of Kalyftna is said, rather mag- 
niloqiu«ntU% to have carried his arms as far 
north SK (laudaaiul Kamnrupa (III 71). 

Poem's date — later than 1081 A.D., end of 
oleveiiUi century. 

(v) The dramo ot Annt fha~U/itjhavam of Mnrftri, pfiraMc^ 

Qhit nijitl nfifna GnudAndm .... rdjadhnni. (Vll, 124, 
IK N.S.P. Ed ^ 

Murari, not later than eleventh century. 

(vi) Thf' ftai*ana‘H verso, 1 c., Sukti-karn-dmfta 

of Sri-dhara-dasa, Bhru k^epdd~Oa uda-laksmim jayati 
.... viharate mnrdhmyo Mdgadhastfa,^ 

Sarnna, third quarter of the twelfth century. 


From a})out the middle of the twelfth century, the Sena 

originally of Vanga and Suhma, 
‘ gradually encroached on the territories of 

the Palas, and eventually ousteii them from Gau^a. During the 
reign of Laksmapaseiiadeva, the whole of Gaueja appears to have 
passed into his hands. In the Madanapa(Ja plate of his son Vi6- 
vai fipasonadeva, Lak^inapa is said to have carried his victorious 
arm southwards as far as Purl in Orissa, and westwards as far as 
Benares and PrayAtr (verse li) Naturally he came to bo called the 
Gauda king, eg., in the Pavana^dutam of UI»oyl Kaviraja, verses 
5, 96, 101.* Similarly in the Bakarganj and Madanapa^a plates,® 
Visvarupasenadeva, his son, is called lord of Gauda. 

The Mussalmans began at first with the sack of Bihftr and 

Muesalman period, But shortly after th^ re- 

^ moved rheir base of operations to Gauda 

capital, Lakhapawati. Gradually they invaded and began to 
take possession of the adjoining tracts, until in the time of 
Husam-ud'din ’Iwaz, Sultan Ghi^as-nd-din, “the whole of that 
territory named Gaur passed under his control.” * This fact was 
evidently coramemorated by an unique coin dated 616 H. with the 
mint “struck in Gauf.” Gauda did not include Vanga or Tlra- 
bhnkti, for in addition it is r«‘corded : “ The parts around about 
the state of Lakhapawati, such as Jaj-nagar, the countries of Bang, 
K&mrud and 'I’irhut, all sent tribute to him.” ® Bihftr was 
probably included in Gauda ; for “ The august Sultan, Shams^nd. 
din wa ad-dany&, on several occasions, sent forces from the capital, 


t J.A.S B., 1906, p. 174, note 1. Gan^ is in this verse named separate 
from Maaadha. 

« J.A.3.B., 1906, pp 68 . 67. 68. 

8 J.A.S.B., VII, p. 43/; J A.8 B.. 1896, p. Iff. 

* Tahakdt-t Na^iri^ pp 687-88. 

® J.B.A B., VI, 850, wood-ont ; a gold ooin, 70*6 grains. 

® Tab. Baverty, pp. 587-8. 
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Dihli, towards Laklmnnwati, and acquired possession of Bihar, and 
installed bis own Anars therein ; and this he did again in 622 H., 
after forcing GJiiyas-ud-din to acknowledge his suzerainty. 

During the pre-Mughal rule, Gau^a generally retained the 
most prominent position in Bengal, though the capital was 
changed from Lakhnauti to Pandua and Tan^a. In TodarmaVs 
rent-roll Gauda tract was compriscMl in two sarkars, Lakh- 
uauti and Aiidnmhar, alUth Tanda/' the boundaries evidently 
being on the east the streams Pnnarbhava and Mahananda, on 
the west the old Kosi and the hills of Sontal parganas, on the 
south Nortli Mnrshidabtid and North Birbhum, and on the north 
an ill-dctined limit of Purani^a and Dinajpur distiicts, Debikot 
being included in the extreme north-east. In the Mughal rule, 
except for two short periods in which the capital was removed to 
Dacca, Gauda country still occupied a front place, either with Raj- 
mahal or Murshidahad as capital. 


The name rafira-dauda first appears in Kalhana's Baja- 

Pafinfi tuuinynii, completed in about 1150 A.D. 

i-anca-uauaas. Kn&mlr king, .Tayapida, baving 

subdued the ruler of Paiica-Gaudas, made Ins fathcr-in-law theii* 
overloi’d.® What were the tivc GaueJasP A few verses above 
(IV, 421), his fat licr-in-law, dayauta, is deseiibed as chief of 
Pau9<}ra-varddhana under the shelter of the Gauda king. So 
Paunijra-varddhana was one, besides (Jaiida proper. The three 
others would probably be Uadha, !Magadha, and Tirabhukti, the 
throe tracts wdiieli Gauda cad joins, and wdlh which it is often men- 
tioned. Vanga is generally mentioned separate from Gauda, and 
was probably not included in the livo-divisioned Gauda. In some 
modern verses the north cm Brahmans are called Pauca-Gaudiya, 
i.e., Kanynknbju, Surasvata, Gauda, Maithila, Utkala; Gauda tlius 
meaning nearly the wdiole of North India, a meaning the basis of 
which 1 liave not yet been able to trace. Fahea-Gauda is several 
times used in vernacular literature, e.g., in Vidyapati’s songs, 
Krfctivasa’s RUviilyana, Parngali Bharata of Kavlndra Paramesvara, 
and Madhavacarya’s Candt> 

The capital of Gauda has not been named or described in any 
pre-Mussalman works. If Gauda be 
identical with Karna-suvarija, as is 


Capital. 


1 Tab. Nij., pp. 690-1, 694. 

* iim-i Akhari, Jarrett, II, 129-132 ; Beames, J.R A.S., 1896, pp. 92-6, 
110-116. 

* Rdj'tar. IV, 468 

Vyadhdd^dhin^dpi edmagrim tafra snktirh prakdiayan i 
Paiica-Gauda-ddhipin ^jitvd ivaiuram tad-adhUvaraw jj 468 H 

“ He ehowod there his valour by defeating, even without preparation, the 
tive-Qau^a chiefs, and by making his father-in-law their sovereign. *’-»Stein 
1, 168. 

* DinoBaoandra Sen, Banga-hhi^d o Sdhityaj pp. 104, 112, 189, 891. 
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likely, then the cnpitnl in tlje seventh eoutary was above 20 li in 
cucuit, and had ))y it^s sitle a magnitieeiit monastery named Lo-^o- 
7/V7 (or /i, K'ikta v tti or -iiiitti (rod clay). This has been 

ideutiiiod \^ith Kangainati,' n village on the Bhagimtlii branch, 
six iniloH Hoiith-west ot Bei’liarnpuv lovvn in Murshidai»Sd distiict. 
Tlir idt'nt ifivatior vostK uit t)}o siniilitrity of tlie name R&rjgAmftti 
with Rcikta-ni in, and of nn alleged older name of it Kansonagaf 
with Kariia-stiviu na, oti the halation of the phi(*o in the dii'ectioD 
indicated h\ Ynan-chwaniLr, and on its remains, tuz.j mounds, images 
and eoins. U nlortnnately, the name Ranganiaii is not uncommon, 
being derived from the led laterite soil that oxteiids from tho 
foot of tlio Hajmnhal hills throiiglithe Bnriiid to Madhu pur Jungles 
in Mymef>‘'mgh District. 'Pho n.imc Kansonagar is not in use 
now , hut 1 hough it might liavo been in use once before, to judge 
from the intiodiictory gem-alogical verse to Sir Ridhakantadeva's 
S(thdfi-kalp(i-'in(ma," nieu' Kimihii*ity is not sutlicient. The village 
is not named in any Hindu or Mussalmau works, and is not found 
in any nin]) older than Valcntyn’s, published in 1726 A.D. The 
J^ai'gami ni which u is situated, Futto-sing, was said to have been 
allotted to an up-country Hrahnian by Mansingh for valour shown 
in tho war; and tho ri'inaiiis found in the fort might be as well 
nsciihed to liim or his descendants. 


f)i* the other hand, if from the mention of Sasahka, contem- 

- , - norar” of Ralyavarddhana, Karna-suvar- 

Laksmai^avaM idenfioal witl. Gauda, then what is 

more likely to he the capital than Laki^manavati ? It appears as 
a capital in the earliest Mussalmau history describing Bengal. 
“After Muhammad-i Bakht-yar possessed himself of that terri- 
tory, he loft the city of Nudiali in desolation, and tho place which 
is Lakhauawall he made /tic scat of government.”® The passage 
indicates that tlm city had been existing from before ; and the fort 
of Oauf is said to have been built by Ballal Sen,^ thus suggesting 
that the town was still older. According to Jaina writers of the 
thiiteonth and fourteenth centniie.s, Dharmuia was reigning at 
Lak^mat^avatl in Gauda, as a’cordeinporary of Bappabbatta Sllri 
(744-869 AD.), and of Ama, the king of Kanyakubja and son of 
Yasovarininan.® If these traditions have any historical basis, as is 
not unlikely, then Laksmanav ati existed in the eighth century, 
and, therefore, w ith some probability in the seventh too at the time 
of Ynan-chw ang. As legards Rakta-mitti, Gauf itself is situated 
on a subsoil of i*ed laterite soil, flanked by Bariod on the east aud 
the Rajmahal hills on the west, its subsoil being now covered by 


^ Beveridgo, the of Karna-suvarha, J A.S.B , 1898, pp 315-328. 

2 Ditto ditto J.A.S B , 1803, p. 827. 

3 Tab Ndf , p 559. 

* Atn-t Akbari, Jarrett, IT, 146. 

6 Bappa-bhaffa-SHri-Carita, Prabandha-kofa of Bijaaekhara Suri, PrabM- 
vaka-cartta of PrnbhacaDdra 8uri l.c., Oauda-r^aho'H Introdactory note II of 
8. F. Pandit, pp. oxzxv-clii. Dinavjt Katipaya\r-Qati4^-dei-intur-viharan 
Lakfmai^vati-nimnyahk pure bahir-drdme samavis-dsit (.^), tatra purl Dharmo 
ndma rdjd, etc. 
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tbo enormous silt deposit of the Ganges with its branches and 
tributaries. 

The old Lak^pianftvatl, Lakhapawatl of Tuhakdt-i Nlfsiri and 
Lakhnantl of later Musnalman writers, apparently lay in old days 
on the west bank of the Ganges. The oldest of modern maps, Gas- 
taldi’fl (A.D. 1561, Venetia,' plate ) shows Gsur on the west of 
the Ganges. The payiks of Jajnagar in 642 H. appeared before 
Lakha^awali ; but no crosing of any river is mentioned, although 
they came from south-west, and LakhaQiawati was on the bank of a 
river {Oh-i-Lnkhunnwati).^ Ramavati, of Pala time, which is 
identidable with Raraauti, a mahal and a circle of sarkai* Lakhnauti 
in its north centre, is said to have been on the Bhagirathi.® Ap- 
parently, therefore, the Ganges flowed northwards through the 
modern Kftlindi and then southw'ards into the lower course of the 
Mah&nand&, oast of Gaiida ruins. On this supposition tlio selec- 
tion of Lak^ma^avati for headquarters would bo justified as hold- 
ing the key to the tMjti*nnco into Bengal. 

Lakhnauti continued to be the capital of Bengal governors, 
although Bang and Hadha were gradually added by conquest. 
When ill the time of the Delhi emperor, Muhammad Sh®li Tughlaq. 
Bengal was dtxided into three sub-provinces, Lakhnauti became 
the capital of the northern division, us Sunargaou of the eastern 
and Satgaon of the south-weslern. 

At length, probably forced by a change in the river course, the 
capital was removed to Pandiia in the tune of Shnms-ud-din Ilyas 
^ah. Coins bearing the mint name of Firozabad, another name of 
Pai^flufi, exist from 7d(» 11 * According to Shams-i Siraj *Afif 
“ tlie new names winch he” (Sultan Firiiz ^ab] “gave to 
Ikdala and l^andwah were made permanent and were entered in 
the Government records as ‘Azad-pui’, otherwise Ikdala,’ and 
‘ Firozahad, otherwise Paud wah ’ ” ^ But before Firuz §hnh*R first 
invaf»ioii, the name had appeared in Ilyas Shah’s coins, and the 
place might have been so called after Shams-ud-din Firuz Shah, 
grandson of Bughm Sbuu, and an independent Sultan of Bengal 
(702-722 H.). Another city is also named on the coins of 
Ilyas Shah, Shahr-i Nau, whose position has not yet been ascer- 
tained. In Gastaldi’s map it (Cernoueu) is shown a little N.-E. 
of Gauf* on the left bank, in fact near the site which Pa^cjlua would 
have occupied, had it been shown in the map. Was it then another 
name for Fandua. as moaning the ‘new city ’ ? 

Firozahad continued to ie the capital for a century and half, 
but from inscriptions Lakhnauti does not appear to have been 

t Travels of Ludovico di Varthemnf Hakloyt Society, 1863, facing p. ozx. 
The book being out of print, a tracing of the map is annexed. At the befit 
it can be taken only as a rough w'ork. 

4 Tab. Ndf , pp. 666, 789-40, 763. 

8 J.A S B., 1900, p 71, lines 27, 30. 

^ X.B A.S. II, 206. For a coin dated 742 H., with mint FiroBab&d, of 
a rieat governor, 'Ala-nd-dln ’Ali gh^h, see J B.A.S. II, 202, and Chronielee 
of the Pathan King8f p. 265, No. 221, pi. vi, 6g. 8. 

8 Sir H. Blliot, Mobammadan ffietory of India, III, 298. 
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altogether abandoned. In the reign of 'AlA-nd-din ^nsain Ofafth, 
a fresh change in head((UHrter8 look place to Lakbnantl. Ipnsain 
Sh&b ranked am'^iig the most powerful rulers in India at the time. 
1 have (ouie across thii ty live inscriptions of his, and notices of 
numerous coins. During the rule of Husaini dynasty. Gan^a, a 
name which began to be mrji*c common than Lakhnauti, flourished 
greatly, llased on accoufit of Portuguese travellers, who visited 
Gauda first about 1535 V.D , Manuel de Faria y Souza wrote:— 
“The principal city (louro seated on the buiiK of the Gauges, 
“ thi*co lcaguc^ in huigth, containing one million and two hundred 
“ thousand fannlios, and w oil- lorti tied ; along tlu streets which ai'e 
“wide mid straight, r»fW8 ot trees tt> shade the people, which 
“sometimes In »nch numbers that some uro trod to death.” ^ 

On account of a great shifting of the river course westwards, 
the seat of govoiiimont was again changed to Tu^da, south-west 
of Lakhnauti, then probably on the right bank of the Ganges 
where the river bifurcated * Tlio change was made iu the time of 
Sulaiman Karaiii (972-980 H.). Except fora few months, in 983 
H , when ^Innini K Inin, A k bar’s first Bengal Viceroy, removed to 
Gauda (lisastrously for himself and many of his officers, 
continned to be the (‘apital for nearly half a century. Gaudft 
became dcjiopulated, and about 1588 Ralph Fitch “ passed the 
country of Ooiu’en, whcie we found but few villages, but almost all 
wilderness, and saw many buffes, swine and deero, gyass longer 
than a man, and very irmny tigers.”® 8ic transit gloria mundi. 
Even at Taiida, the river course began to change, shifting 
eastwards. About 1588, Ralph Fitch noticed “Tanda standeth 
from the river Ganges n league,” and added, “ the old way which 
the I'ivei* Ganges was woont to mu remained drie, which is the 
occasion that the citie doetli stand so far from the water.’** 
Partly in consequence of this change, and pai’tly from troubles in 
East Bengal, Islam IG^an removed the seat of government to 
Dacca, aliui^ Jahanglrnagar, about 1015 If. The river now chan^d 
again westwards, until it touched Agmahal uplands, and then 
Tft^4a came to be on its left bank,® cut off from iis*8ark&r. In 
the time of the prince Shah ^ujlih the capital was again removed 
to Agmahal, which name bad been changed to Rajmahal (with an 
alias Akhar-nagar) iu Mansingh’s time. This chaise of capital 
did not last more than a quai'ier of a century. To check the 
tnrbnleut state of the eastern border, especially the Assamese and 
Arrakanese inroads, Nawab ^haistft Shan again made Dacca the 
headquarters, whore the government remained until the final 


L Fortugues ilma, Stevens, 1698, vol. I, Chapter IX, pp. 416-6. 

* Sarkir of Todarmars rent-roll lay west of the Ganges ; A«n-i 

Akbari, 11, 129-130 ; J.R.A.S., 1896, 92-96. For the position of Tap^i town, 
see specially the Akbar-ndma, Blliot, vi. 46. 

8 Hakloyt's The Princtpall Navigattons, Voyages, ^c., reprint, Vot V, 

^ 2 . 

* Haklayt’s The Prineip<Ul Navigations, Voyages, reprint, vol. V, 


8 Biya-Kus-ScLl4t.\n, trans., Bib. Ind. Ed., p. 221. 
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transfer towards iho beginning of eighteenth century to Mazudabfld 
by Mursliid Quli Khan, at whose instance the latter name was 
altered to MursJiidSbad. 


III. SUHMA. 


Suhma is mentioned in the Mahdbhnsya under Paniniya IV, 
2 52, with Angas, Vangas and Pun^Jras.* 
* It appeal’s several times in the Mahd~ 

hhilrata and Ilarh'amia ^ Curiously enough it is not named in 
the long list of countries given in Bhisma-parvva, IX, 39-70, and is 
probably to be sought in some coi*ruj)t form such as Svaksa in IX, 
45, which is ])laced after Magadha and liofore Ahga and Vahga. 

Suhma is placed in East India along ivilh Angas, Piindras, 
Vangas anti Tamraliptakas ® ; but its 
exact ])OKitioii is nowhere given. In the 
well-known description of Bhinia’s con- 
quests Suhniii is preceded by Vahga and Tamialipia and is 
followed by residents on the seu-coast. Similarly in Raghn’s dig- 
mjayot Suhma is mentioned aftei* the sea-coast, and before Vangas 
and the tract within the streams of the Ganges. “ From him, the 
rooter-out of the unbent, the Submas saved tlieir lives by following 
the cany course, like against a liver toi-rent.” ^ Piecing together 
ibeso informations, tiie tribe is to be ])laeed near (but not on) the 
sea-coast, on a great river with mai’sbes full of canes. Its position 


Epic period, and 
afterwards. 


apparently lay on the Hbfigirathi braiicli, west of Vanga, and north 
ot Tamralipti, including tlic modern districts of Bardwan, Hugli, 
Nadia and part of 21-j)argaiias. 

Most of the references name Tamralipti 8e})arately from 
Suhma; and, therefore, they weie two distinct countries. But 
liaghuvanisa omits Tamralipti ; Avhile the Daba-kumUra-carita 
locates Damalipti town among the Submas. It would seem, there- 
fore, that at a Inter time both formed one kingdom. Ynan- 
chw&ng in his Bccords and Life omits Suhma ; which might have 
been then included in the large kingdom of Karna-suvarna, Still 
later, the name Suhma disappeared in the Radha. Nilakantha in 
commeniing on BhiiiA's conquest in Eastern India (SabbS-P^) 
remarks Suhmdh Rdtjhdh. 


The early !Mussalman governors were not apparently in 

BEoasalman period. ofSixhma. The most power- 

^ ful of the £]}al,i chiefs, Hufam-ud-din 


i Kielhorn's Ed , II, 281. 

9 MBh., Adi-P°, CIV. 58, 65 (origin from the sngo Dirghaiamas), CXIII, 
29 Conquest) ; Babha-P'^, XXVIT, 21 (Arjuna's oonqaestah XXX, 

16, 26 (Bhlma'a conquest) ; Kanina- P. YIII, 19. HV., HarivaibBa-P^, XXXI, 
84, 42* Bhari$ya-P^, XLVl, 49. 

8 Besides the above, Brhat-samhitit Y. 87, XIY. 5, XVI. 1 ; Parisara, 
quoted in Utpala’a commentary on Br. 8am XIV, 5; varions Pnra^as, sneh 
as Mirkan4eva, Vdyu, cto. ; Dasa-Mumira-earita, 6th ucchdsa, pp. 155, 177. 

* Raqhuvamaa, IV, 36. 
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’Iwaz, hod at the saiitlimi rnd Lukh^i-or which was not far south, 
lyinjjf at a distance ol ten days' |oiiniL*y from I)obi-kot, Dinftjpur 
district liiikhii’<»r «‘i»nti!’ued t(» l>e tlic southeni-niost town in the 
time of ’Izz-ud-diii Tuidoil i Tu^aii ((342 If.), and evidently, 

too, of Itldiy&r-nd-din Yiizhuk-i Khan (citca 647 If.).* 

Beloic thf^ ciid of sc\cntl» con(ur\ Hijra, tin* tract irnist have been 
anncx<*o, a" tind *»( Trihcui ZafnrIQjnn’K Tno»^(]ur dated 6i>8 H., 
and Madrasah, dated Muhan un 713 H. ( 2hth April 1313 A.l).).* 
About 781 Tl , in thp Inueol tin* Delhi Ein|a‘ior Tuj^lak, Denial 
was 8nbdi\ide<l nnd this jiortmii must lia\ebceu included in i he 
Houlh-westerii di\iHion with the seat oi irf»vernnieiit at Satjjaoii. 
Shortly after reunited, the tract follomd the varied courso of 
Ben^^al iiistoi;\. Sher i^iah Sur ilivided Bemral into separate pro- 
vinces \Mili a separate go\einor foi- each, all (‘ontrolled by Kazi 
Fa/ilnt ^ , but tlie names <»r thc'^o duisions and ^ovenioi-s are not 
known. The sejiai'ute ^ovei iK/rship was abolished by his son. 
In Todarniars nnit roll, this (met was comprised in sarkiirs Sat- 
p^aoii, i^iaritabad and Suhiimaiiabad.^ 

N<dh nj' is known alxmt the old (aipitnl of Suhinns. A 
^ . . scholiast on Panini VI, 2, 89 f^rives the 

^ * formation iSa/imu-wr/^^/nru. In the Purana- 

thdnm of the Itli ([uarlor of the twelfth century, Vi jayapuri on 
the Bha^firathi is said to lie the cajiitul of 8uhmji (verse 30 It 
is probably another name of Nndiah, mentioned as tlio scat of 
^mvornment of Laksruanasena, at the time it was sacked by 
Muhfimnuid-i Bakht-yar (A.l). 1199).^ Byinfc at the confluence 
of the Kharia and the Bhaglu»thi, the town had exceptional 
advantages, hein;^ >vithin convenient reach of Vari^n, Gamja, and 
Pundravarddhana. It was left desolut<‘d by tlie Kdialj invaders. 
By the end of tlic tliirtocnth century, tin* hoad-ejuarters had been 
removed to Sutgaon including Tribeni, for which sec RaijlhS. 


TV. B\I)J1a. 

can be traced to a pi’etty old time. In the 

langa-futta^ ranking among the oldest 
.laiua scriptures, the Maliuvlra ‘‘tra- 
velled in the pathless countries of the Ladlias, in Vajjabhumi and 
Suhbliabliami ; ho used there nuserablo 
1>eds and miscmble seats (2). Even in 
the faithful part of tlie I’ongh country, the dogs bit him, ran at 
him (3). Few people kept off the attacking, biting dogs. Striking 
the monk they cried chii-chu, and made the dogs bite him (4). 
Such were the inhabitants. Many other mendicants, eating rough 
food in Vajjabhfimi, and carrying about a strong pole or a stalk 
(to keep off the dogs) lived there (5). Even thus armed they were 


The name 

Badha 


In Jaina Scripture. 


I Tab, Kdf^ Raverty. « J.A.S.B., 1870, p. 287. 

3 Taritt-f Elliot, IV, 391. 

i ilm-i Akb„ Jarrett.ll, 189-141 s J.R.A.S., 1896, pp. 96-106. 

K J.A.8.B., 1905, pp. 45. 68. « TaU N4f., pp. 664, 657-8. 
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bitten by the doge, torn by the dogs. It is difficult to travel in 
This L&(}ha has been reasonably identified with 
R&(jlha and Subbhabhumi with Suhma.2 Vajjabhumi, so graphi- 
cally described, is the rough jungly part on the west. Further- 
more, in the fourth upauga, pannnvann, the Sriyas or sacred lands 
included Kodtvat isam va LOdhH (variant, Ldfa),^ by which is 
probably to bo understood Radha. 


Again in Dtpavamsa (Ch. IX) and Mahdvamsa, the Ceylonese 
Buddhistic chronicles of the 4th and 5th 
centuries, Ceylon is said to have been 
colonised by Vijaya, who came from 
This Lala has boon, on good giounds, identi- 
So those traditions, Jama and Buddhistic, 
about Radha existed before the birth of Christ ; and if the 
traditions liave any historical basis, a country in East India with 
this name existed in the fifth century B.C. at least. 


In Ceylonese 
ohronioles. 

Siibhapura in Lala. 
fied with Ra(jiba.^ 


Curiously enough, the name is not traceable in the epics 
(unless liidden under some alias., e.y., Karvvata or Lata), or in 
any Sanskrit records before the tenth century A.D. The earliest 

1 • j mention is in a Khaiuraho inscription, 

Medieeval period. 

Andhra, Radha and Anga are said to have V)een imprisoned by 
the Cljandella Dhangadeva (middle of the tenth century).^ The 
next mention is in twt» Tamil rock inscriptiims of Tirumalai and a 
Tamil inscription of Tanjore,*' which record that Rajendra- 
Coladeva, alias Parakesarivarnian, coiKjuered Takka?ia-ld(jtam of 
Ra^sura and ntira-hddavi (of Malupala F), This alleged con- 
(juest of south and north Radha took place before the twelfth year 
and aftei' the tenth yeai- of the king, i.c., between 1021-102.3 A.D. 
The name Ranasrira introduces a king of a new dynasty, hitherto 
known only in tl»e genealogical lists of Bengal match •makers.'^ 

Ill the dj*ama Frahodha-candr-odaya of Kfsua Misra (begin- 
ning of twelfth century), the tract is mentioned 

twice (Canto 11, pp. 52 and 59, after vv, 2 and 8),® and the Bsdhd- 
pun is said to bo in Gauda (p. 58, v. 7). In Halayudha’s Brdh- 


1 S.B.E., XXII, Bk. I, Lect, 8, Lesson 3, pp. 84-5. 

2 S B E , XXII, Bk. I, Loot. 8, Lesson 8, p. 84, Jiicobt’s note 1. 

Weber, Sacred Literature of tbo Jainas, Ind. Ant., XX, p. 876. Is 

Kodivarisam same as Kotivarsa, a vijaya of Pundra-varddbana ? 

4 Burnouf, E. Muller, Ind. Ant. XI, 198, note 2, XII. 65 ; E. Kuhn, Ind. 
Aiit. XII, pp. 64-6; Jacobi, p. 84, note 1 (above). The mother of Vijaya is 
said to have been a prmoessof Vunga. 

6 Ep. Ind., I. 188. 

^ Sonth-Indiau Inscriptions, Vol I, p. 96; II, 106-7. 
f According to the Kula-Pafijikae of the matoh-makers, th»^ following 
kings with the title Sura reigned : — Adisura, Bhuaura, Kfitisura, Avanisura, 
Dharuiiisura. Dharasura, Ranasura. — Oaude Brdhtnat^a. 

Uidha is also mentioned in the llhnvauesvara Insoription of Yasndeva 
temple, Raaha-kriyah (1 3, Bp. Ind., VI. 205), and the feastem Oahga plates 
of Orissa, Radha-Vareadra-YavanF (f.A S.B., 1896, pp. 144, 260). 

8 Dahfina^Radhi-pradeia^ (N.S.P. Ed). 
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mana^Sanwaevu Bndhiya^Vdrfmhaf are several timch referred 
to.*‘ 

Tbeso referi-ncoH show thHt Rdfjlhd had, by the eleventh and 
twelfth . entunos, been ajipbed an ertonsive country, which was 
divided into two tracts, soutik and north. The country apparently 
then included Suhtna p‘n{s of Gauda proper, and Tamralipti, 
the Ganges and its lihftgirathi biauch formfiig the eastern boun- 
dary. 


This (losei Ipl ItJii IS < on firmed by the accounts given in the 
„ _ _ TahitkiV-i Art.«in', “Tho territory of 

MuBsalman period. ijakhaiiawnti has twt> wings on either 
side of the riccr Clung The western side they call Ral [R&fh], 
and the city oi bsklian-or lies on that .side; and tho eastern side 
they call llarind j Hariudah], and flic* city ot l)iw-kot is on that 
side.”* ‘‘ Tughril’s name becanie gieat, and both sides of tho 
country of Lakhanawati — the one part which they style Ral 
which is towards Lakba^-or, and the other is named Barind on 
the side of HaHan-kot -became one. and came into Malik TughriFs 
pOHses.sion ” ^ The Kal of this writer evidently refers to noi’theni 
Radha. The Radlia, north and south, would be comprised roughly 
in sarkars Maiularan, Sharifabad, E. Sulaimanabad, N. Satgaon, 
Audnmbar and Lakhnsuti of Todarmal’s rent-roll. 


The capital of old Kadha is not known. The traditionary 
p .. 1 Rirnhapura cannot be located. Kodiva- 

* risam resembles Kofivarsa, a vi^aya in 

Pau^tjrs-varddhana. Coming lower down, the Prahodka-candr^ 
odya places Radba-juirl in Gauda..^ In the map of Do Barros, 
Rara in put on tlio west bank of the Ganges, opposite Gouro ; and 
Blaev (165a) shows in the same place Para, probably a mistake for 
Rara. The name disappears from sul)sc(|uont maps, andean not be 
traced in Todarmal’s mahals 

On the other hand, Tribeni, mentioned in the Pavana~dutam as 
the place where the branches separated,* rose into more impor- 
tance. By the time Z&far Khan’s mosque (698 H. ), and Madrasah 
were built, it must have been tlic lioad-quartors of the local 
governor ; and soon after the adjoining town Satgaon became so 
important as to be selected for a mint. The earliest existing (K)iii 
with this mint was stiuok in tho name of the Delhi emperor 
Tugbl&lc and is dated 730 II. 1 he bead (|uariers continued there 
till Akbar’s time, when a change in the river courses forced its 
removal to Hughli, six miles dowii.^ The mint at Satgfton disap- 
peared by the end of hfteentli century. 


t Sanskrit Literature in Bengal daring tho Sena Bale, J.A.S.B., 1906, 
p. 176, note 3. 

• Baverty, pp. 684-6, 787. 

9 Gau4am rdffiam-anuttamam nirupafnd tatr-dpi Bddhd’puri^ Canto II, 7, 
p. 58. 

* J.A.S.B., 1906, pp. 44, 68, verse 83. 

^ Sarkir Satgson and Area Satgion, Jarrett, II, 124, 140-1 ; J.B.A.S., 
1696, 102-105. Bnins described by Biochmann, J.A.S.B., 1870, p. 280. 
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V. VARENDHA. 

Varoudra is spoken of in contrast with Radka. The name 
TT A • XX- A Hiust be older than the Sena rule, as it 
arenara . Hinau mentioned several times in records of 

® ‘ that time. In the Kaniauli plate of 

Vaidyadevs (r^ 1112 A.D. ), the donee Sridhara’s pfrandfather 
Bharata appoai'od in the villaii^e Bhilra in VareridriJ Vijayasena’s 
inscription of IVadyiiiTiTiesvara ttnnple (middle of the twelfth 
century) was enp^raved by tho Rfinalca Siilapani, the crest- jewel 
of the ^uild of Varoudra artists.* fn the Dtina-ttagara of Ballfi- 
lasoiia ( llt)9 AD) his guru Aiiii-uddlia is described as famous in 
Vurendri trjujt.^ Badltlya-rlireiitlmih have boon several times 
referred to in the BrUhmana^mrrvitsva of Halayudha (fourth 
ijuarter of tho twelfth century).*' 

In the Mussalinau period, tho extracts from Tahakat-i Ndsiri 

Mussalman period. arenrtra lay to Ihe east of 

the river Ganpjea. Tho i avaua females 
oi Radha and \'ar(*ndra arc mentioned in tho ICnstern Gaiipra 
plates of Orissa, indicating that in tlio time of Narasimhadeva 
( YaT’ondi'n and Rildlia (N. Radha) hnd been in tho 
possession of Mnssalmans. I'lio eastern boundary was evidently 
the Karatoya i'i\ or, and tho southern tho Padnia. Tho northern 
boundary was ill-dofincMl, but in tho Tail.* Diw-kot , modern 

Dobi-kot parg.ina of Dinajpur District, is said to have been 
within it. In tin* nivilimanda seed ion of the Bhacisgat Pnrnna^ 
Varoudra is doscrihed as I 3 ing oast of Padinavati, and containing 
towns : J^inlila near tho Xfirada rivnn’; Nataia ( mod. Na^ore) ; 
Capala on tlio Varala ; Kakaiuari ; and Syamataka on the Galana 
Bil.^ Roiighl}", tlio tract comprised sarkars Barbakabad and 
W. Ba/uha of Todarmal’s rent-roll. 

Nothing is known about the head -quarters of this tract, 
altliough it was of such importance in old days as to give rise to a 
distinct class among Brahmans, Kayasihas and other castes. 

VI. TAMRALIPTA. 

Til is name, under various forms, appears in works of the 

epic period. Originally it formed a part 

Bpio period. J 

tiouod in tho group of five tribes said to have been descended 
from tlio sage Dlrghatamas. But later on it formed a separate 
tribe, as is evident from the references in the JifahUbharata and 


* Ep. Tnd., II, 852, 11. 37-8, Bhdva-grdmc pravisara-ycudh hasan-ogre 
Varendryttfh 

* Ep. Ind. I, 311, 1. 32 , Cdkhdna VdrendraJia-Bilpi-gof(hi-cu^‘manj 
Bdnaha'SHlapdnih, 

^ J.A.S.B., 190R, p. 168, uote|l, sldghyo Varcndn’tale. 

* J.A.8.B., 1906, p. 176, note 3. 

6 J.A.R 11 ions nn 19 n. 19 ft It InA Anf TV n. 420. 
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Uarivamia.^ In Uliima'H conqnost^* (Sablifi-P'') , it is placed 
between Vnnj^it f)u on* baml timl Karvvrttii with Siilma on the 
<)thi*r. 

The K(i dibits Hiul the LiJ^t of Vnnn-cliwan^f * dcsoribo J'an-mo- 
/i/i-tM Tamra-lipii I. ho liaviii^ travelled 
Medioevai period. \m> vlwanls over JKJO li from 8afi'^)W'ta-t'a 
(SrtmataUij 'rh«‘ country wa^ u))ouf 1,4()0 li in circuit und thnro- 
fore JU)t a oim . '1 i»o lainl >vas low and moist, forming a 

bay w’horo land and com in anient ions mot. The climate 

was hot. Hy i^ooil turnmii» fruit-^ mid tlowora abounded. The 
inhahitaiitH ’were ^roiici ally prosperous (by trade), having many 
rai ‘0 vahiable>. 1'hoiigh t heir ensloms were rude, tliey were noui- 
ageouH. or Dov.i tonipies there were more than r>(), and of Bud- 
dhist iiionasti nes above fen with more than 1,000 hietbreii. 
Besides Buodhists, there must have he«Mi Nigranthas, as in the 
list of Jaina Stluiviras, the tiist or hraneb of the ancient 

fiodasa Cl ana was nameil Tam rail ptika.^ Tho Chinese pilgrim 
lliiien-ia calls it ‘‘the southern district ofB. Iinlia.” 

Tfie count] y was » videiitly irieliided in the (‘inpire of Sasanka, 
and after Sasanka of JIarsa, for tlie empire of both extended south- 
wards up to Kohgeda ni (laiijam. In the Visnit-purnna (IV’, xxiv 
18),* it is recorded “ Devaraksita will guaid Kosahis, Otjras, 
Tanii ali[)tas and the sea-coast town” (V sixth century). No 
further M‘eoid has been found about the separate existence of 
Tamralipta as a kingdom. 

Mote fiinmus was the capital, after which the country and 
Capital peojdo ^vere evidently named. It 

^ ■ is frequently mentioned in Jaina, Bud- 

dhistic, Brahraanical and other works. It must have existed 
before tlie birth of Christ Ptolemy noticed TamaLites in his 
geography as boing on the river (janges (BK. VII, Cap. I, § 78) ; 
and McCrindle identities it >vith the people Talucate named in 
Pliny.** In the daina fourth upaoga, Pu^ouirana (Sans. 

1 The references may !,e classified tlins : — 

(t) Tlmralipta-MBli . Adi-P’, CLXXXVI 13 ; Rabhi-P^ XXX, 24, 
LIJ, 18. Atharva-'parxixnia ^ LVI, 4. C/. Parasara, 1 c., Utpala*s 
commentary on Brhat-na mhita XIV, 6-7, and SamdHa'Samhtfd, 
Do. under XIV, 29-31 

hi) Tnmrnliptaka— -MBh , Hlusma-P’, IX, 67; Drona-P®, CXVIII, 
10; Karna-P®, XXIT, 2, 21 HV., Bhavi^ya-P^.’XLVJ, 66. Cf. 
Bharnta’s Xafya-idsfra, XIIT, 34, Vdyn.p^' lAiiaodlsrama 
Bories), XLV, 123 (p. 189) Mdiknifdeya.F^, (Bib. Ind. 
translation), pp. 301, 829, 330. Br. aam , XI V, 7. 

(i»t) Tamraliptl-cf. Br. nam., X, 14; Parisara, 1 o. comm., under 
X, 18. 

2 BeeordH, Beal, II, 200-1; Watters, II, 189-190 , Life, Beal, p. 132 

^ Sacred Books of the East, XXTI, p. 288. 

♦ Also, Vdyu-pnraiM, XCIX, 385, (Punft Ed.) p 385:— 

Kokaldmi-c^Andhra-Paur^drafki^ea Timraliptdn fia-6dgardn\ 
Catnpdm cmaiva puriih ramydm hhokgyanti Devarakfitdm || 

^ Ind Ant,, XIII, 864. 
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Prafij^ana), the nine groups of jrijas included TUmalitti Faii- 
gilya (Tamralipti in VaAaa).* 

The mediaeval Buddhists, special Ij the Chinese pilgrims, 
mentioned the town several times as the port where merchants and 
others embarked for Ceylon and further Enst. Fa-liian described 
it as being “at the sea mouth,” nearly 50 yojanas eastwards from 
Chen-po (Campa;; and heiv he shipped himself for Ceylon on 
hoard a great merchant vessel • According to the Becords^ the 
capital, aboAo 10 li in circuit, was near an inlet of the sea. 
According to the Life^ Yiian-Cliwang consulted about going thence 
by sea to Ceylon, but was advised to go by land and thus to avoid 
the monsoon storms.'^ I-ching landed here from China * ; Hwni- 
Lun, the Coreau, remarked : “ This is the place for embarking for 
China from East India, and close to tlio sea.”'’ 1-ching, Hwni- 
Lun and Hiuen-ta ^ put its disiaiiee from N&laiida monastery at 
60 or 70 yojanns ( stages). 

In tlie story of Mitragiiptn, Dam alipta is described as being 
among the Sulimns, close to the sea and not fur from the Ganges, 
frequented by sea-going boats of Yuvanas and others, and on the 
whole prosperous.^ That it was a centre of much trade with 
ninny merchants r(‘siding is clear from other references in Sans- 
krit'^; and its position near the enstei'ti sea is mentioned in the 
Kalhn-sarH •sligara (UI, 4*. 291, Trwiraliptikd). 

The above references speak of old times, the one in the inscrip- 
tion being not later than eight or ninth century A,l). Since then 
tlie town must have deteriorated immensely, as it is not mentioned in 
any Kub8e(pient works, surviving only in lexicographies.^ The old 
ma)>s show Hijli as an island, with an innei* channel passing near 
Tamluk.® Tins channel was apparently much bj*oader and deeper 
in old days, allowing the free access of large vessels to Tamluk. 
The channel silted u]) and has now disappeared; and with 
its deterioration Tamluk ceased to bo a sea -going haven, while 
Hijli rose into importance. Political changes probably hastened 
its downfall. It was annexed to Orissan kingdom by the powerful 

1 Sacred Litoratnro of the Jidnas, Weber, Ind. Ant., XX, p. 876. 

* Fo-kuo-chi, Cli. XXXVII, Beal, iiitrodactiou, p. Ixzi. 

5 Life, Beal, p. 13. 

4 Takiilrusu, l-taintr, pp 185, 211. 

6 Life, Beal, intioduotion, p zxviii. fHwui-Lan), p. xxx, (Hiuen-ta). 

<1 Daia'kumdra cariia, sixth ucob&sa, (K 6 P. Ed.), pp 165-16S, 176-177. 

T Dudhpuni rock inseription of Udavamnna, line Iccksminict 

[t*8a]maj/e ranijO bhrdtaras^frayah 1 Tdmaltpti [ma^ A'lyodhydyd yayuh 
pdrvvam-vanijyayd || Ep. Ind, II, 345. Tamralipti, Brhat-kathd-mwtljdri, 
I>ambaka 111, story third (Devaamiti), vv. 167, 173,185; Lamb. IX, story 
fourth (Vinaynvatl), v. 139; Lamb X, story eighth (Eeaii(a). r. 209. Tam- 
ralipti, Kathd'i^arxt’hdgara, Lamb. II, Tarahga fifth, v 54; Lamb. XII, 
Tar. xiv. (Vetil seventh), v 68. 

8 Hemacandra, 979 , — Tdmalipfam Ddmaliptam Tdmalipti Tamdlini 
Tii-Kduda-se^a, II. 101, VgldkAlom Tdmaliptam Tdmalipii TamdUkd, The 
last synonym, TamdUkd might have given rise to modern Tamluk. 

^ Do Barros, (1553-1618); Blnev (1660). In Valentyn'a map the 
channel is not shown, havinyf been nearly silted op. It is the first map to 
name Tamboli. In BennelPs Atlas, plate VII, it is shown as Tingeroolly river. 
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OatigA kingfi^ and thiiH becamo a frontier town, far from tbe 
capital. It would naturally bo looted fir«t in every war with 
neigbbonriiig kingn; and the diatauce from the capital with the 
nnaettlod htate of the iMMiiitry encouraged river pirates and land 
dacoits. The trade in Lhia way dwindled until it became a 
shadow of its former self Not improbably the river enri'oaohed 
and swallowed up the town oi tlio gi*eater jiart of it, thus giving the 
finishing toueben. 

Tambhlnk a]i])ear‘' a*, a mahal of savkar .Inlesnr in Todar- 
nialV rent-roll, \\iOi the note “ cavalry 50, infantry 1,000, has » 
strong fort, K liandait ’ in v linige The Portuguese appear to 
have occupied it for some time*, and for their piracy in the 
Ganges, notoiious in those days, it would have affoi’ded a ^ood 
base The pi'esent zemind&r of Tamluk claims to be twenty -sixth 
in descent (fifteenth in direct descent) from a Kaivartta chief 
named Kalu Ilaya,*^ He must have got the zemindari after the 
rent-i-oll, in w inch n Kho^dait is mentioned as the landlord. 

A Ain-t-Ahhari^ .fa^rott, 11, 142. Correct TaihbQlak for its Tanbulak, 
Beames, J it A.S., 189(1, p 749 

^ Dr Jolin Francis Genielli Carori, A Voyage Rovnd the Wo}1d^ in Churoh- 
hills' ( ollectionH of Voyages iind ThithIs, Vol IV., p. 109. ‘‘ The Portagneses 

farther subdacd tl«e city und fort of Negajtatam in tbo kingdom of Madtire ; 
Ta/ntiuUn in the kingdom of Bengala; and Macas^^ar in the kingdom of that 
name.*’ 

8 Baba f^riscandra Oliona, Sahitya^paufad^patnkdf IX, pp. 54-65^ 
giving a list of anccators. 
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MAY, 1908. 

Thfl A<lio\irno<l Mootinf^ of tho Medical Section was held at 
the Society’s Rooins on Wednesday, May 1908, at 9-15 I’.M. 

IjIFUJ.-Coloni l (1. F A. in the chair. 

The follovvlnp niemherfl wore present- — 

I)r. A. S. Allan, Captain F. P. Connor, T.M.S. ; Dr. H. M. 
Crake, Lient. -Colonel F. J. Drury, I.M.S, ; Liout.-Colonol C. R. M. 
Ciecn I.M.S. , Dr. E. A. Houseman, Captain J. G. P. Murray, 
I.M.S. Major F. O’Kinealy, LM.S. ; Dr. J. E. Panioty, Major 
»l. C. Vaughan, I.M.S. ; Major L, Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary 
Secretary. 

Victor — Cajdain F. A. F. BarnQ,rdo, I.M.S. 

The Minutes of the last meeting wore read and confirmed. 

Captain Connor showed cases of a peculiar rash and of 
papellema and epithelima. 

Captain Connor showed also some clinical cases. 

Captain F. A. F. Barnardo, LM S., road a paper on ‘‘Some 
cases of puerperal eclampsia with suggestions for its treatment,*' 
nostnoned from February meeting. 
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32 . The Use of the Abscus in Ancient IndU* 

By G. R. Kaye, Bureau of Education^ Simla, 


It has frequently been stated that the abacus was in oom- 
nion use in anoient times in India, and upon this supposed fact 
elaborate ar^ruments have been built and theories founded ; but it 
appears that these statements, although made by undoubted 
scholars, are not well authenticated ; and it is proposed in this note 
briefly to examine them. 

Sir E. Clive Bay ley writes : “ It need hardly be said that the 

use of the abacus is still common in every village bazar in 
India/ and has been universal apparently from time immemorial ” 

( Joum. Roy. Asiatic Soc., xiv, p. 14). Again he says (xv, p. 12) : 
“ Anotlier example of the Roman abacus is a still nearer approach 
to the common form of the abacus usually employed at this day in 
India, China and Russia, being a frame of wood on which the 
lines themselves are represented (as in the Indian instrument) by 
wires.” 

Rodet writes : “ En voyant I’usage du * tableau d colonues ’ 
repaudu surtout en Perse et particulierement dans la Khor&sSn, 
tout a c6t6 de IMnde, je serais port6 k croiro bien plutdt que 
Tusage de ce tableau a 4te emprunte par les Persans orientaux 
aux fndiennes en meme temps que I’usage des cbiffres ” (Journ. 
Asiatique, xvi, series vii, p. 463). Rodet again suggests (Journ. 
Asiatique, 1880) that Aryabhata may have elfected his calculations 
by means of the abacus, while the works of the learned Woepcke 
are largely concerned with the development of the science of 
arithmetic and our modem notation by the Indians from the use 
of the abacas ( Mdmoire sur la propagation des chiffres indiens en 
Occident and Sur V introduction de l*ArithmStique indienne m 
Occident, etc,). 

Burnell tells us that ” the Indian abacas was by using heaps 
of cowries for the numbers, the number of these shells being 
equal to that of the number expressed, the cipher being a blank 
space. Thus | | «303 ; /. | =383.'’ He adds,: *' Warren 

(Kola SankalUa, p. 334) mentions a counter to express thec^lier, 
bnt 1 have never found th4 to be done” {South Indian Pedaso^ 
graphy, p. 62). 


t This is by ao meani true. 
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In 1825, Warren wrote {Kcla SaukaUta^ p. 331) : 1 had often 

read and heard of the singpilar process by means of which the 
common Indian almanac-makers computed eclipses, scoring their 
quantities with shells, instead of writing them in figares ; and 
wpensing' with the use of tables by means of certain artificial 
words and syllables. After a long search for one of these mecha- 
nical computers, a person was introduced to me by my venerable 

friend Abbe Mottel With i*egard to his calculating with 

shells and counters (the latter representing zeros) it amounts to 
nothing more than scoring any number of points when playing at 
cards with similar articles, but on a lai'ger scale.” Warren then 
gives the following “ numerical account of the sounds ” which 
were used in conjunction with the shells and counters to effect 
cert an calculations : — 

Numerical Account op thf Sounds. 

1 Ka, Tha, Pub, Yn or Yum, Kiah, Wia, Staha, Nuium. 

2 Kha, Thaha, Paha, Rra, Ra, Ri. 

3 Gheu, Dheu, Bheu,La, Kla. 

4 Gaha, Dhaha, Baba, Va, Ye, Kooa. 

5 Ghank, Nsnh, Ma or Mnn, Na, Sa. 

6 Tsha, Ta, Tou, Shah, Utsha, Cshe, Reeshe. 

7 Tshaha, Taha, Saha, Za. 

6 Dja, Deheu, Ha, Hi, Dheua, De. 

9 Djiha, Dhaha, Lhah, I) ha. 

10 Guia, Na, Ni, Rno, A (the last, or zero, being always 
expressed with a counter). 

He explains the use of this notation, urhich is the well-known 
alphabetic * notation somewdiat modified, as follows; ^*When a 
I'egular technical term is too short to be split into as many 
syllables as the quantity which it expresses contains of digits, then 
they lengthen it at pleasure and construct by that means a iruemo- 
rial word which answers their purpose. This will be exemplified 
in the following exposition of the elements of the Vakiam process : — 

The Vedam ... Ye-do-da-Gnia-na-tou-Staha. 

The Raza Gherica ... Ra-za-Gheu-ri-ca. 

The Kalanilam ... Ka-la-ni-la. 

The Devaram ... Dheu-va-ra. 


1 As explained in my previooe article (Jonrn. Asiatic 8oo. Bengal, 1907, 
p. 479) the numerical vslneB of the letters are — 


12 8 4 

k kh g gh 

t tb 4 4h 

p ph b fah 

y r 1 V 


6 6 7 8 9 

A o oh j jk 

9 t th d dh 

m .«• ... ,a. ••• 

6 I s h 1 


t. 

n 


Warren's table contains in all 86 qruibols : perhapt the extra symbols 
are intended to oorreepond to the fowels, Ansnvar% ate. 
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These syllables they exponnd by inTertmg their amDgemont, 
beginniog «rith the hub ending with the 6rst ; and sooriag 
from the right, thns 

Btaha • ton {{{ Ns 0 Qnia O SSSS* Wt* 
Ve a Vedam or 1600984 days. 

Ka • Ri •• Gheu ••• Zo •nt Ra M—a Rasa Gberica or 
12372 days. 

La M# Ni O ka •-—a Kalamlaor 8081 days 

Rra •• Ya U Deheu JJJJ— aDevaram or 218 days,” 

Sir R. Temple ^Ind. Ant xxvn, p. 19) quotes an interest^ 
ing example from rural Siam, but the calculator was of Chinese 
origin ana had evidently learned the nso of the awanpan ; and we 
naturally enough find similar examples of the occasional use in 
India of the abacus or its principle in modem times. 

Of the examples quotea above, the modem ones are of little value* 
They, unleps supported by more ancient examples, only show that 
the abacus is a foreign importation into India. Warren’s supposed 
example (it really has nothing to do with the abacus) is of interest 
on account of its connection with the old Indian alphabetic nota- 
tion Burnell appears to have seen the principle used, but his 
citation is no evidence of its use in ancient India. Rodet gives no 
reference to the actual use of the instrument in India but infers 
that, because it was used in Persia and Khorftsftn, it must have 
been borrowed from India, at tlie time of the introduction from 
India of onr arithmeticid notation! But it is even doubtful 
whether our modem notation was ever introduced from India 
(see Joum. Asiatic Soc Bengal, 1907, p. 457 f.) 

Woepoke on this point, and many others, was probably misled 
by the writings of the early orientalists, but, presumably, 
&yley had some authority for making his general statement. 
He says that the use of the abacas has been universal in India 
appaiently from time immemoidal, but this statement is supported 
only by the reference of Rodet quoteil above , and one can only con* 
clnde that Bayley did not comprehend the facts of the case* 
However, he even gives an illnstration of the supposed Indian 
abaons, but this illustration has very much the appearance of a 
copy of the instrument that vias a common ornament of the 
elementary schools of England m the middle of last centniy. 
Also Bayley writes further on the subject (xiv, p. 35) as follows : 

The common Sanskrit term for the instrument seems to be 
which signifies * a board ’ or * oalcnlatiog board ’ ; but the 
exiMst derivation is not given with certainty in any dictionary which 
it has been possible to consult.” Of coarse the meaning A pd/lis 
well known, but it is no more an abaons than is the ordinary 
school slate to which it corresponds. As Mr Dikiit teUs us 

S d. Ant, XX, 54) ; Hindu astrolo^rs use a wooden plank, which 
y cover with dust. This plank is called hence arithmetic 
ii called pdflyeeiki.” Because one form of the abacua ocmaistad of 
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a tray covered with sand, Bayley concluded that the pfl/f was an 
abacus. In this he was altogether wrong for, as is well known, 
the was, and is, simply a board for writing upon. 

Bayley goes a step further and attempts to show that the 
Greek abacus was possibly obtained from India. Perhaps,"' he 
says, **in the Greek form of the name of this instrument some 

trace exists of the use of * aksharas ’ would thus 

in Greek mean * speechless,’ ‘ wordless,’ or ‘ non-phonetic ’ — surely 
a very appropriate term ^ for a silent mode of calculation which 
succeeded the phonetic ‘ aksharas.* ” But unfortunately for Bay- 
ley’s argument, the phonetic ‘ aksharas,* in the sense us^ by him, 
never existed except in the imagination of some rather rash 
orientalists. Bayley ’s most learned article on the Genealogy of 
Modem Numerals largely deals with the use of the abacus ; and 
unless it can be showm that this instrument was in common use in 
ancient India, all his eloquent reasoning is worthless. 

There is an interesting and rather important question depen- 
dent upon the supposed use of the abacus in ancient India. This 
question relates to the origin of the ‘ zero ’ and of the term cipher . 
Taylor, Woepeke, Bayley, Burnell and others derive the Sanski*it 
numerical words that signify zero from the use of the abacus. 
These terms, they say, indicate the space not filled up by a counter, 
the ‘ place vide of the ‘ tableau a colonnes ’ All those terms 
indicate emptiness, or the sky, ether, etc., and may rationally enough 
be supposed to be connected with the abacus. As a corollary to 
this idea the term cipher is derived from .iUnya through the 
Arabic.* “ In Sanscrit,” wrote Taylor in 1816, “ the word shUnya 
signifies a circle, cipher, or vacuity ; and the Arabs, on receiving 
the numerical notation from India, translated it by the wora 
syfr, which in their language also means emptiness, vacuity, or 
nothing ” (Lilawati, p. 11). Woepeke, Bayley and others repeated 
this statement which is commonly accepted as correct * although it 
may be noted that according to Taylor the origin of the technical 
use of the word depends upon the Arabs having received their nu- 
merical flotation from India, which is an altogether unwarranted 
assumption. On this point Bayley writes : “ What has been said 
as to the intrinsic meaning of all the Indian names or ‘ aksharas ’ 
for zero, and the probable connexion of the idea which underlies them 
all with the ‘ place vide ’ of the * tableaux & colonnes,’ need not be 
repeated, though of course, this evidence affords in itself a strong 
argument in favour of the Indian origin of the sign — an argument 

^ This name,” writes Gow, ** seems to point to the common ssmttic 
word dbaq meaning * sand,’ and it is said that a board strewn with sand, on 
which lines might 1^ drawn with a stick, was, and still is, a comn^on instra- 
ment for calonlation in the Bast [fihort History of Orsek Mathema^s, p. 29]. 

* The term SHnya does not ocoar with tiiis technical meaning in any 

Indian inscriptions before the 11th century A.D. at the earliest. ^ 

* Dr. Murray’s New Snglish Dictionary has cipher fr. Arab* 

qifr, the arithmetical symbol ’ sero ’ or 'nought’ a snbst. use of the adj. 
9 </r, * empty/ ‘ void * f, gafara, * to be empty.' The Arabic was simply a trans- 
lation of the Sanskrit minya, literally ‘ empty,* ** 
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which is still farther sapported bj the manifest derivation of all 
the Enropeau terms for this sign from the Arabic word.,^ii«e 
which it need hardly be said is itself a direct and literal trans- 
lation of the Sanskrit ^ itunya. * It has the exact intrinsic meaning, 
in fact, of bunya^ and since, as it has been shown, the new Arabic 
arithmetic wan avowedly derived front the Indian, the derivation 
of sifr from iunya is beyond doubt ’* (xv, p. 39). 

Enough has been said to show the importance attached to the 
use of the abacus in ancient India. At least the origin of our 
arithmetical notation and the development of the science of arith- 
metic appear to depend largely upon it. It will also be noted that 
the debt that the Arabs are said to owe to Hindu mathematicians 
is closely connected with the subject. 

If our notation was not of Indian origin, and if the Arabs did 
not derive their arithmetic from the Hindus, then the whole of the 
elaborate arguments given by the writers referred to above fall to 
the ground. As a matter of fact the debt of the Arabs to the 
Hindus in this matter has been very much exaggerated, and 
possibly the debt is on the other side ; also it has been shown that 
the Indian origin of our notation is, at least, not proven (Journ. 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1907, p. 475 f.). 

Surely, if such an instrument as the abacas were in use in 
ancient India some real evidence of its use would be forthcoming. 
Perhaps some readers of this journal may be able to produce su(m 
evidence. 




33* Certain Unpublialicd Drawings of Antiquities in 
Orissa and Northern Circars* 

(With two Photos). 

By Monmohak CnAKEAVABn, M.A., B.L , M.E.A.6 


These drawings 1 have lately discovered in the library of our 
^ _ . society. They are in two folios and relate 

Two foUos of anpub- sculptures and erchitectural details of 
lished drawings. temples Though nearly a century old, 
they do not appear to have been ever before described. A brief 
description of their contents might therefore help future refer- 
ences 


The two folios belong to the remarkable collection of coinsv 
^ ^ drawings, manuscripts, and historical or 

Part of tl^ Maokensie ethnological reports gathered by Lieut- 
ooueotion. enant-Colonel Colin Mackenzie, some time 

Surveyor- General of India.^ When he died at Calcutta in 1821,* 
Professor Horace Hay man Wilson was deputed to report and took 
charge of the collection. The greater part of it are now deposited 
in the Indian Museum, Kensington, London The Sanskrit MSS. 
he in the India Office Library, while a number Ibf other 
manuscripts are said to be in the Presidency College, Madras ; 
and eleven folios of drawiogs with a number of miscellaneous 
papeis enriched the Library of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
having been received in December 1822.® The whole collection 
was ultimately bought by the Government for a lakh of rupees ; 
and Mr. Wilson gave a summary of the whole collection. 

Wilson’s list shows in the collection 2,630 original drawing, 
82 DupUoates end 2 duplicates, and 46 tnpli<»te..* 

M correspond to his Nos. 7 and 8, having 

86 onginale in (B;. common heading “ Hindu Antimiities 
in Orissa, etc.’*^ No. 7 is said to have 78 originals and 78 dupli* 
cates, and No. 8, 32 originals and 32 duplicates. In the Aaiatfto 
Society’s Library, the larger folio (A) has 32 dnplicates, and 2 
originals; the smaller-sized folio (B) has 77 pages of origixud 


1 For a brief biography of Lientenaiit- Colonel llaokende, eee 8lr A* 
Johnitone, J.B A.B., 0 S , I, p 888 ; and the introduction of Mr. Wilson to 
** Maokensie Collection ” (Calcutta 1828, Madras Beprint, 1688). 

* He died on 8th May 1821, aged 68, and lies buried in the greet buriid 
yard of South Park Street Oemet^. 

3 Centenary Beview of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Fart I, p. 88. ** Ten** 
therein is apparently a misprint for ** eleven *’ } see Bion's Catalogne of Booke 
in the A.8.B., pp. 188—4. They have been inolnded in books, though at 
drawings one would have expected them in the catalogne of painting, etc. 

t Maekwne Ooilssticn, Wilson, p. 681, 
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^wings, or 85 originalB, some of the paffes having two di^wings 
in one page. The originals of (A) and the duplicates of (B) are 
probably in the Kensington Museum, London. 


Mosfc of the drawings, original or duplicate, bear dates of 
* drawings, and in duplicates also the dates 
iramea of Oopylata. coffijig and the names of the copyists. 
From them I gather that the drawings were made in 1815, and 
that the party making the drawings travelled from Jajpur, 
Cuttack District, southwards to Amre^waram near Bezwada, 
Kistna District. The earliest date of tiie original drawings is one 
of Jftjpur, 7th March 1815, and the latest of Amre^waram, 15th 
September 1815. The duplicates were made four years later, and 
range from 18th February 1819 to 1st July 1819. They were copied 


by J. H Shnnks (Schenks, Schencks), A. McPherson (A McP.), 
Shaikh Najibullah (Najibellah), Pesreelaul (Pearalall), J. Mustic, 
J. Gould, Sheik Abdalla (Abdulla), and J. Dumbleton. The 
originals bear no names of the artists, except two in (A ) and one 
in (B) which have J. Newman. On classifying them according 
top laces, the following facts are ^und : — 


Names of Places, and Dates of Drawings. 

Place Number. Dates of Drawing. 

1 J&jpur, Katak District 11(B) 7*iii4815 to 21*iii- 

1815 

11(A) ^ 20 (or 21).iii.l816; 

16 and l7-v. 
{.Piii).18l6 

2 Bhuvanesvara, Pori Distriot ,, 27(B) 5*iv-1816 to ll-iv- 

1815. 

8 Maknndapur Do. ... 1(B) ... 12-iv-l816. 

4 Pnri Do. B(B) ... 27 and 28’ir*1816 

1(A) ... 2G.iv.l8l6. 

6 Kavfcrak Do. 2(A) ... 2.vii.(v P).1816. 

6 S'ri-Kurmani, Qani&m District 7(B) ... 2>Ti-18l5 to 18-vi. 

1815 

7 Mnkhalingam Do. ... 4(B) ... 16>vi-1615. 

8 Coopnlly (P) ... ... 2{B) 19-vi-1816 

9 Simhaoalam, Vizagapatam Dis- 

trict .. ... ... 7(A) ... 30-vi-1816 andS-vii- 

1816. 

4(B) .. 2aDd8-yiM615. 

10 Yellamanohelly, Godavari Dis* 

trict (P) ... 9(B) ... 16-vii-18l5. 

11 Beeoalloo, Do. ... 8(B) ... 20-vii-1816. 

12 Draksftrftma Do. .. 6(B) ... 21-viM816to28.vii- 

1616. 

1(A} ... 21.vii-1816. 

18 Bezwida, KistuE Distriot ... 6(A) ... 21-viii-1816. 

2(B) ... 21 and 28«viiM816. 

14 Sit&nagar, Do. (?) ... 2(A) ... 

15 Amrofivaram (temple), Kistna 

District (P) ... ... 1(B) ... 16.ix.l816. 

16 Places not named ... 4(A) ... No dates, except 

one 13-i (?)-1816. 


Total 


84(A), 86(B). 
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All the drawings except one are nnoolonred ; some of the pil- 
lars in (A) are shaded brown. The one coloured figureis of a copper 
image at Makundapnr near Pipli in Puri District. From the 
dates it would appear that the party were travelling southwards, 
probably when Lieuteuimt-Cofoiiel Mackenzie joined Madras, as 
local Surveyor-General, m 1815. • The copies were evidently done 
in Calcutta where he lived in 1819 as Survoyor-Genei al of India. 
Some of the dates of original drawing given in (A) a])pear doubtful 
on comparison with those in (B). 

Of the antiquarian objects drawn in these folios, several have 
been since photographed , nnd therefore their drawings are of little 
use except for comparison Most of the drawings, however, relate 
to sculptures and arcin' tect oral details, little known and as yet un- 
published. Consequently they ai*e worthy of attention from archec- 
ologists. Tlie drawings are carefully executed ; and in spite of 
great ignoi’ance of Hindu mythology (^witness many of the head- 
ings), seem fairly accurate in the details. Similar drawings of 
Amravati sculptures in the London Museum were well spoken of 
by Fergusson in his Tree and serpent worship ’’and by Dr. 
Burgess in his Archa?ological Survey Report of South India, 
Vol. T.” 

Considering the scanty data available for old temples, any 
_ - , _ . little a4ditional light thrown by these 

Eai^arak Drawings. sketches would be useful. For example, 
take the two drawings of Kanirak sun temple. The first shows 
a lion on a crouching elephant, both on a high plinth. During the 
present “restoration” of the sun temple, the position of the pair 
of lions was a vexata que^tio.^ The pair have now been placed in 
fi-ont of the eastern doorway of the magnificent porch. Judging 
from the sketch in A (No. 6) this “ restoration ” appears wrong. 
The high plinth on which the lion stands, appears to be part of an 
enclosure wall, and accrirding to the heading, the lion was in front 
of thp north gn^e.^ The Ain-i Akhari is also clear on this point.® 
By analogy from other temples in Orissa having enclosure walls, 
these animal figures used to be placed at the gateways thereof (cf. 
the Lingaraja Temple, Bhuvane^vara, and Jagannatb Temple, 
Puri). 

The second sketch (No. 20 of A) shows apparently the flight 
of steps leading to the porch dooi way, with carvings of two cbanota 
and two horses (broken). It may be compared with the finely 
carved chariots laid bare by lecent excavations. The two rows of 

J ArobaBologioal Survey, Bengal Circle, Annual Report for 1902-08, 
Part II, p 5. para. 5. 

2 " Figpire of a lion npon an elephant in front of the north gate of the 
, temple at Knnnamc near Jnggemant.*' 

8 Aln-i Akhari, Jarrett, Vol. II, pp. 128-9. The enoloanre wall “ has 
three portals. The eastern has carved npon it the figures of two finely 
deaigpied elephants, each of them carrying a man npon hia trunk. The 
western bears sculptures of two horsemen with trappings and ornaments, and 
an attendant. The northern has two tigers each of which is rampant npon 
an elephant that it has overpowered.” 
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liOnB and gdese on the parapet are worth examination. Photos of 
the two Kanarak sketches are attached. As any light on this 
fl^at temple would be welcome, 1 extract a passage from the 
Mftdala pahji in Appendix C. It purports to give measurements 
of the temple in 1627 when almost entire. A discussion of the 
measurements will be left for a ^bsequent article. 

Interesting informations regarding Hindu mythology are avail- 
T\ — * If ^ from these drawings. E^or example 

Draw^pi of Hindu aapta-mStrs or “ seven mothers ** can 
mytnology studied from the three monolithic 

images and seven smaller images of Jajpur, or seven similar images 
on the Markanda tank, Puri, or the three “ mothers ” at Yellamun- 
chelly. Two well-carved specimens of the Sun-god, one with seven 
horses and one with five horses, are given from Bhuvaneivara- 
Siva, P&rvati, Gape^, Karttikeya,Virabhadra and Vi^i^uin various 
forms and are shown in these drawings. Besides the gods, ascetics, 
kings, queens, ndgas and lions are also shown, while side figures 
anH rtf ‘Pliiava Several kinds abound. In addition to 

* sculptures, pillars of different types have 

been drawn The (B) folio is entirely devoted to Hindu figures , 
the (A) is also mostly Hindu, and has only towards the end four 
Jaina drawings. Many of the sculptures can no longer be traced, 
and the architectural details, where they exist, are in several 
eases more or less distorted by whitewashings and plasterings. 
Hence the drawings have a permanent value for the archceologist 
Alon^ with those in the other seven anti(tuarian volumes, these 
drawmgs will, I hope, be studied at leisure by some scholars and 
their best specimens printed, as was done by Fergusson and Burgess 
regarding the sculptures of Amaravati. 

A brief description of each drawing with all its headings, 
measurements and dntes is given in Appendices A and B. The 
descriptions should not be taken as exhaustive ; but are, 1 trust, 
sufficient for future identification and for giving a general idea. 


APPENDIX A. 

The Folio called A. 

A bound book, binding loose, oblong, 1*5" x llj^. The label 
on the front board tuns : — 

** Journey from Bengal through the Wodia and Calinga 
Dasum to the coast of Coromandal, 1815. ** 

The first nine leaves of the books are blank, then on a 
guard flap comes the tenth leaf with the first drawing and then 
follow folios, each liaving a drawing. Bxcept one, all the draw- 
ings are large, and occupy three-foi^hs of the page lengthwise 
and often breadthwise. 

1. (Heading) “ Baharie.*’ 9 ft, 8 in. K 5 ft. lOJ in. 

Note,— Vftrihl, one of the seven mothers, with 
the*‘faoe of a boar, a child on her left lap, and a 
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boar below as symbol* No name of the oopyiit 
or date of drawing. Statue now in thi com- 
pound of the Sub-divisional Officer, Jfijpur. 

2. Jumkemah.*' 5 ft. 2 in x 2 ft. 4 in. **20th March 
1815" in pencil. "Copied by J. H. Shanks, 20th 
Februaiy 1819." 

Note.^The hideous sitting figure of Tama’s 
mother, with the ribs visible, and ornaments on 
the forearm, arm, ear, neck and leg. Below, two 
devotees. This is one of the " mothers " kept 
in the ten ace behind Jagann&th Temple, J&j- 
pnr 

3 ** Durgah. " 9 ft. 4 in. x 5 ft. in “ These figures are 

lying at the back ot Baukerie-tomb on the left of 
tlie road opposite to the mosque ” Copied by A 
McPherson, 1819. 

Note — India^l, one of the seven mothers, crown 
on the head, ornaments ou the neck, waist, arm, 
leg. The forearm and the right foot gone, cloth 
from the waist down to foot. The remains of 
legs of a child ou the left lap, elephant below 
{vdhana) Now in the compound of Jftjpur Snb- 
^ visional Officer, removed from Bohhari SbS^^s 
tomb, opposite the coui’t. 

4 [No heading], 9 ft, ft in. x 6 ft. “ At Jehaigpoor, 2lBt 

March 1815." Copied by A, McPherson. 

Note . — The hideous Chfimu^dB) '^ith a necklace of 
skulls, broken at the sides and not continuous. 
The ribs and veins drawn in a fearfully natural 
way, left leg on the Mahftdeva below, lying prone 
with folded hands. Now in Sub-divisional Offi- 
cer’s compound. 

5. " Drawing of the Black Pillar in front of the Temple of 

Jagannath which is said to be about 40 ft. 26th 
April 1815 " [ Plinth j 9 ft x 7 ft. 6 in. [Diame- 
ter of shaft] 4 ft. 11 in. 

The well-known Sun-pillar, removed from Ka^ftrak 
to Jag^nnfttli temple toward the close of 
eighteenth century by the Guru Brahmachiri of 
the MarathS Deputy. On the top is shown a 
tailed monkey (and not Am^a). 

6. Figure of a lion u^n an elephant in front of the 

north gate of the Temple at Kimnaruc near Jagan- 
nath, 21st April 1815." [Plinth] 10 ft. x 6 ft. 
[and with the lion, high ] 19 ft. Copied by Shaikh 
Najibella, February 1819. 

This is one of the pair guarding the north gate 
of the enclosure wall. Now put in front of the 
eastern doorway of the porch by mistake. 
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7. “ Figure of Nursinghee, commonly called by the country 

people the old man.’* 5 fb 3 in. x 2 ft. 9 in. At 

Jehaujpoor, 16th May 1815. 

Vi^^u in the incarnation of man-lion, crowned, 
maned, ornamented, palms gone, and lower part 
effaced. On his left lap a male ( Hira^yaka- 
sipu demon r' ). In a frame, above which are 
Vidyadliaras and Kinuaras (winged man-birds); 
at base corners, two females with €y-whiskers 
and in base centre two groups of devotees. 
Present location uncertain, possibly in the Vara- 
hanath Temple. 

8. [ No heading], 6 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 4 in. At Jehaujpoor, 

16th May 1815. Copied by J. H. Schencks. 

Vni^^avi, one of the seven mothers, crowned, 
ornamented, four-handed, the upper one holding 
wheel, tlie other conch shell, the lower right 
blessing and the lower left hold a child (head 
gone) on tlie left lap. Below vffhana^ the winged 
human-faced Garuda. In the terrace behind 
Jagannatli’s Temple. 

9. [ No heading], 6 ft. x 3 ft. 5 in. At Jehaujpoor, 17th 

May 1815. Copied ])y J. H Schencks 

Indrani, cf. No 3. In the leiTace behind Jagan- 
nath’s Temple. 

10. [ No heading ], 6 ft. 6 in. X 3 ft. 6 in. At Jehaujpoor, 

16th May 1815. McPherson (in pencil). 

Kaumsri, one of the seven mothers, crowned, 
oT-naniented, four-handed, the two upper holding 
n club and a trident, the lower light gone, pro- 
bably blessing, the lower left holding a son on the 
left lap. The viihanu, a peacock below. In the 
teiTace behind Jngannath’s. 

11. “ Parbuttee,” 6 ft. 3 in. x 3 ft. 9 in. At Jehauipoor, 

16th May 1815. 

Parvaii or Ai§ani, one of the seven mothers, 
crowned, richly ornamented, four-handed, the 
upper two holding n rosary and a trident, the 
lower right blessing, and the lower left holding 
a boy on the left lap. The right leg on the 
vfihana below, a bull. 

12. [No heading], at Jehaujjoor, 17th May 1851. 8j ft. 

x breadth not given. Copied by Shaik NajibuUab, 

18th February 1819. 

Varahi, cf. No. 1. More complete, four-handed, 
the two upper holding fish and cup. 

13. [No heading ]. At Jehaujpoor, 17th May 1816. 8^ ft. 

high (no breadth). 

OhSmunda, cf.’*No. 4. In the terrace behind Jagan- 
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n&th's. More complete. Four-handed, the upper 
two holding a straight broad- bladed sword, and a 
club, the lower two a cup and a demon's head by 
the hair. 

14. “An ornamented sculptuio in the wall of the Temple of 

Semachellum *’ drawn by J. Newman, 30th June 1815. 
Copied by PeavHelaal. July 1819. lift. 3 in. X 4 ft. 

7 in. 

Two pilasters and the niche between. The pilaster 
has figures in the lowest, but one central compart- 
ments, and mouldings elhowhere. Human pairs 
(obscene) in the lowest but one compartment j two 
soldiers and a seated w^andor in the central. The 
niche has a thixmed four-handed Vi^Eiu at the base, 
behind his shoulder was a twining plant, in the 
loops of which are a Kinnara at the base, animals 
ill the centre and birds at the top. 

15. “ One of the enclosed pillars in the Temple of Semaohel- 

lum.” [Base] breadth 2 ft. .> in., [height] 2*8^" -f- 2*7^' 
+ 1-7" + 2 4" 4 - l-5i" +>10", [top breadth] 2*2". 

An elaborately carved pillar in the Sirhhacalam 
Temple, Vi/agapatani District. 

16. *• Drawing of one of the 64 pillars which stand in the 

outer building wiiliin the Incloaure— -Of an octagon 
order.’* 11^ ft, [high]. Copied by J. Mustic, 29th 
June 1819. 

Probably of the same Simhacalam Temple, 

17. “ Pillar in the outer building of the enclosure at Sema- 

chellum.” [Base breadth] 2’6", [middle] 4‘10", cir- 
cumference, [top width] 2'9", [total height] 11 J ft. 
Copied by J. Mustic 

Hound the centre runs an OfiyS inscription in eight 
lines the front of which is only given in the draw- 
ing. I read the first line of this part as Vi [* ra] 
iri (i)'^Gajapatt Qaud-esar(u . . . samasta 4 and so 
on. From the title, the king would appear to be 
one of the Suryya-vamsa dynasty of Orissa.^ 

18. “Drawing of one of the 20 pillars which support the 

walls of the First Hall or Court at Semachellum, 3rd 
July 1815. “ [Base] 4 ft, 11 in. diameter, [top width] 
4 ft. 7i in,, [height ]3'*7" + Ml" + 2-3^"+ 2'-0*' 
2*10". Copied by^J. Gould. 

19. Drawings of one of'4he 84 pillars in the Choultry at 

Semachellum, 3rd July 1815. 

It contains in the lower half ar nftyikft with a fly- 
whisker in the right hand. 


1 For these kings, see my article, J.A.S.B., 1900, pp. 180-189, 
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** Drawing of the Chariot which is said to be the same 
as the one at Knnnarac, 2nd Joly 1815.” Copied by 
A. McPherson, April 1819. 

The parapet of the flight of steps has two rows of 
earrings at the top, the upper one of lions, and the 
lowei* one of geese Below them two chariots. In 
front of the chariots a well-caparisoned horse 
(head broken) on a fat person (trampling a de- 
mon ?). The head of the horse on the other side 
risible over the steps. 

Drawing of one of the 84 pillars in the Choultry at 
Semachellum, 23rd July 1815.” Copied by A. McP., 
April 12th, 1819. 

The base is carved with two-hooded nSgas ; and in 
the centre two snakes intertwined with the hoods 
raised on each side. Between the two hoods and 
on their bf'dy stand a deity (Kr?na ?). At the top, 
two geese face each other and are flanked by a 
lion rampant on each side. 

“Drawing of Kundee-Tswar at the door of the temple at 
Drocherani, 2lRt July 1815.” Copied by J. H. 
Schencks. 

A sitting bull with strings of bells, the vOhana of 
S'iva. 

23. “ Sculptures in a cavern at Bezaw^ara supposed to belong 

to the Jaina religion, August 21st, 1815.” Copied 
by Sheik Abdulla, 1st July 1819. 5 ft. 5 in x 4 ft. 

6 in. 

The compartment contains in the centre a standing 
Tirthankara, naked, ears long and hands hanging. 
He has on each side a standing female, with ma^ 
ted hair, unornamented (only one haring wristlet), 
and cloth falling from the waist to the foot nearly. 
Beyond the compaitment to the left (spectator’s) 
is another standing naked Tirthankara. 

24. “Jain images cut on the rock of one of the caverns at 

Bezawara, August 21st, 1815.” Copied by Shaik 
Abdulla, Ist July 1819. 8;7*'; x 7 9". 

The comp^ment contains in the centre a standing 
naked P&rfivangth with five hoods of a serpent 
over his head, the serpent rising from the ground. 
On the top left-han^ comer three ascetics on their 
knees, and on the right-hand comer a Vid^&dhara, 
below at the base right hand a male devotee sit- 
ting, and on the le^ hand a female standing and 
hoWng an umbrella over the Jaina saint. 

25. “The principal object of worship (the figure some- 

what defaced) oarred on the rock in the interior 
apartment of the cavern at Bezawara called by the 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 
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natives Baxnaka Deere.’* 2*8" x 7*6" x 5*3". Copied 
by J. Gould, dOtb Jima 1619. 

The compartment has in the centre a dhyani Mahftvlra 
sitting with one leg over the other and both the 
hands over the feet. Hairs woolly, hhd^mandold^ 
round the head, and an umbrella above fine 
make. 0 n each side of him is a standing male with 
a fly- whisker. On the base are carved three lions. 

26. [ No heading, a smaller paper loose]. Original pen- 

cilled by J Newman, 13th January 1815. 

A udidida pillar 

27. “Figures supposed to belong to Ihe Jaina worship, 

carved on the walls of a cavern nearly on a level with 
the ground N.-W. ot the Pettah of Bezawara, 21st 
August 1815.” 6'11" X 8' 11". Copied by Shaikh 
Abdalla, Ist July 1819. 

A compartment containing a standing naked Tlr- 
thankara. Beyond it, on each side is one standing 
naked Tlrthafikara. 

23. “ Sketch of a Pillar north of the pillar near the Temple 

of Mahadeo at , 24th August 1815.” It 

remains unfinished on account of the builder’s death. 
Copied by Shaikh Abdullah, 3rd July 1819. [ No 

measurements]. 

Place not given 

29. [No heading]. Copied by Pearalall. 

Vi^^u lying on the serpent Ananta (six hoods apear- 
ing behind the god’s head). Four- faced Br^mft 
(three only shown) on the lotas throne, with 
other devas restraining a male coming towards the 
god armed with a club. Below Vifipu a god, and 
behind his vahana, Garuda. 

80. [ No heading], 10 feet in length (in pencil). Copied 

by Pearalall. 

Vi^nu with the breast girdle (Kaustubha), of. 33, 
four-handed (only three shown). 

31. “ Sculptured figure of Mau-calli cut on the rook near 

the temple at Bezawada.” 

A peculiar figure. A warrior with 18 hands hold- 
ing various weapons, right leg advanced as if to 
march, near the head are carved four rows of 
faces, 10 + 9 + 9 + 9, 37 in all. At first sight look- 
ing like R&vaps, but having one head and two 
hands less. 

32. “ Sculptured figure of Nursinga Swami and his consort 

carved in the rock which were formerly adored by the 
Bramins, but since the building about them fell down, 
they have been abandoned by their votaries at Beza- 
wada, 2l8t August 1815." Copied by J. Gould. 
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In the centre a four-handed man-lion incarnation of 
Vif^a, upper two holding wheel and conch shell, 
the lower right blessing and the lower left holding 
lotus and also Lak^mi on the left lap. On his left 
sitting a four-handed god (Brahma P), his upper 
two holding lotus, and the lower two blessing and 
offering gift ; on his right a standing two-handed 
god, hands folded, with a necklace of skulls 
(S^iva P). At the top an arch carved with the ten 
incarnations (the last but one Buddha). 

Image of Ranga Naikudn cut in the rock represented 
lying at length in a ruined temple at Seetanuggur, 
2nd September 1815." 

It shows Vi^nu lying, his left leg being shampooed by 
Lak^mi (head nearly effaced), and a lotus-handed 
. god ( Brahma ?) sitting beyond the legs. 

“ A pillar covered over with copper plates highly gilt 
which stands in front of the Sooam Iswar Swamy Temple 
at Seotanuggur. The pillai* was erected by Vasu-reddy 
Venkatadri Naidii, Rajah of Chintapilly Tullaccoo, who 
at present resides at Amriswerum. 2nd September." 
[Base] o rulers and 2 inches x 3 rulers 6 inches (in 
pencil). 

APPENDIX B. 

The Folio callll B. 

11"X8J", bound, binding loose, with the following title 
on the third leaf inside: — “ Drawings of antique sculptures at 
different stallums or places of i^ligious worship, and other ancient 
Hindu structures, taken in the course of a journey from Calcutta 
through Cuttack by Ganjam and Chicacole, the ancient Wodia 
and Kalinga countries, to Condapilly, Ellore and Gnntoor imme- 
diately on the Kistna in 1815." 

From the 8th leaf begin the drawings. A number of pages 
are given to each place, its name written on the first page of each 
in pencil. The pages are numbered. The last dii-wing is on 
page 225. Each written page has generally one drawing, occa- 
sionally two ; while blank pages often intervene. No name of 
the draughtsman appear; on the fly-leaf only the words “by 
Mackenzie " are written by some unknown hand. One drawing 
only (No. 45) bears the name of J. Newman. 

1. (P. 1). “Figures at the Temple of Hankenlishwar, at 

Geogepoor." March 7th, 1815. 8'8" [high] xl-11". 

Note : — A standing S^iva, four-handed, the two upper 
holding a rosary and a trident, the lower right 
holding a demon by the hair and the lower 
left resting on the matted hair of an ascetic, head 
haloed and matted, ornaments on the ears, neck, 
forearm, arm, breast and waist, wearing embroi- 
dered “Hankenlishwar" seems to be 


38. 


34. 
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a variation of the name Aklia^^ctleivara, a temple 
in J&jpnr Bas&r, not far from the VaitaraQi 
river. 

2. (P. 5). “Sculptured figures on the Temple of Boggon- 

ajee-Taukoor at Geogepoor.” March ^th, 1815. (a) 

1-8" (high) X 9" (wide) ; (6) 1-6'' (high). 

(a) Man-lion, four-handed, two upper holding a 
wheel and a conch shell, the two lower tearing the 
bowel of the demon Uira^yakaiipu held on his 
thighs. At base a male and a female worship- 
per with folded hands. 

(b) A maned lion rampant, body broken, tongue 
protruding. 

3. (P. ^7). [No heading]. [high], March 20th, 

A goddess, haloed, crowned, four-handed, the two 
upper effaced, the two lower holding a spear and 
something circular ( ? ). Two fallen demons at foot. 

4. (P. 11) Figure in Hankenlishwar Temple at Geoge- 

poor.” March 20th, 1815. (a) 2 J" x 2-f ' ; {h) no 

measurements. 

(а) A god, head and upper trunk gone, riding a cap- 
arisoned horse, with a man behind holding an 
umbrella (its top gone); below the horse, two 
Yak^inis and then a Yak^a holding up the horse’s 
hoof on his left palm. All on a throne of lotus. 
The Kalki incarnation probably. 

(б) A seated Yak^a with curled hairs. 

5. (P. 13). “ Lingura at the Temple of Hankenlishwar at 

Geogepoor “ March 20th, 1815, [Base width] 1*4" ; 

[linga height] 4 ft. 

Thj Linga of Akha^d^l^^^^^* 4 ft. high, the lower 
part to I th height carved with battlements in 12 
rows ; inserted into a quadrangular base. 

6. (P. 14). [No heading]. March 20th, 1815. (a) 1*8'' 

X 1*10" ; (b) none. 

(a ) A moulding with an ascetic carved on the upper 
part. The ascetic has legs one over the other, and 
hands folded 

(b ) A four-handed standing god flanked on each side 
by a pilaster. The pilaster is carved in fonr com- 
partments, lowest effaced, then a^bafa with foliated 
turn-overs, next the upper half of a full-blown 
lotus, and at the top the lower half of a full-blown 
lotus. 

7. (Pt 17). [No heading]. March 20th, 1815. [No 

Wasurement]. 

A grinning Hon with the tongue protruding. The 
lower trunk and body gone. 
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8. (P. 21, instead of 19). « Gaurood/’ March 2lBt, 1815. 

1-10'; [high] X 1-81". 

. Vi^pu seated on Iotas throne, four-handed, the two 
upper and the lower right holding something 
like Buddhistic praying wheels, the lower left 
holding a conch shell, crowned with ornaments 
in the ear, neck, wrist and waist (two necklaces) . 
A female worshipper at the left comer of the 
base. A peg at the bottom indicates that the 
slab was hked to some niche. 

9. (P. 23). “ Chunder Ishwar at Bobun-Ishwar.’* 3*5'' 

t high ] X 1*9". April 5th, 1815. 

Sun-god standing on a chariot driven by AruQa, and 
drawn by sevei:i horses. God, two-handed, fore- 
arms gone, crowned, ornaments in ear, neck, 
arm, waist, legs booted ; surmounted by a trefoil- 
arch, springing from two maharas^ and having in 
the key n lion danked by two females. At each top 
corner a Gandharva with an Apsarasa sitting on 
his bent thigh. To the right of the god an 
amazon drawing a bow and behind her a bearded 
ascetic ; to his left, a similar amazon and behind 
her a guard wil h a straight sword and shield. A 
well-carved piece. ** 

10. (P. 25). “Sculptured figure on the wall of the Bhava- 

nee-Shunker Temple at Bhobun-Ishwar.*’ 3*5" x 

1*10''. April 5th, 1815. 

Bhagavatl standing on a lotus throne flanked on the 
right by a lion, four-handed, the upper left hold- 
ing a full-blown lotus with stalk rising from the 
ground, the forearms of the three other hands gone. 
Crowned, with ornaments on the ear, arm, neck, 
waist, calf and the foot. An arch above, with 
makarae at its base and a lion flanked by two male 
worshippers in the key. At the top comers 
a Gandharva with an Apsarasa on his bent thigh. 
At the base on each side, a standing female with a 
fly- whisker. The temple cannot be traced. 

11. (P. 27). “ Figure in the Temple of Moge-Ishwar at 

Bhobun-Ishwar.*' 3'0x2U April 6th, 1815. 

S'iva (three faces only shown) with P&rvati on his left 
lap, seated on a throne. On the right three 
hands shown, one holding a battle-axe, one a 
rosary, and the third blessing ; on the left only two 
hands shown, one holding a lotnd, and the other 
holding fast Pgrvatt. Both fimres richly orna- 
mented. At the base two female an^pne asoetio 
worshipers on thdir knees iti the rigw and a male 
(king r ) lotting in the left, all &oing a ghafa^ four 
dhflpa-sticks, a oonoh sh^ and two lotoses. 
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12 (P.29). '^Figure In the Temple of Mage-Iahwae." 

3 ir^ K 1 ir'. April 6th, 1815. 

Kftrttikeya Btanding on, a lotus throne, below a 
Tnakara-based, lion-keyro trefoil arch. God four- 
handed, the upper right holding a trident, the 
upper left caressing the tail of a cook held up by a 
female, the lower right blessing and being pecked 
at by a peacock, the lower left on the body of the 
above cock , close to the peacock is a male armed 
with a curved sword. At each top comers the 
usual G an dh a rva and A psai asa Below the throne 
woi shippers facing a ghafa with foliated turn- 
overs, three on the right and two on the left. It is 
the statue on the back or west side of the tower 
of Meghesvara temple. 

13 (P 31). “ Figure on the Temple of Kadaar-lshwar, 

north of Bhobun-Ishwar.** April 7th, 1815. X 

.3*9". 

A standing deity (?), two-handed, the right holding a 
stone or a bnneh, the left a bud. To bis right a 
tailed monkey (?) A sitting female between his 
legs, under which a Rak^asa lying prone on the 
ground The image has the usual ornaments. 
Kedare^vara is routh of Mukte4vaia. 

14. ( P 33). Figuie of Gunnish on the Temple of Kedar- 

naat.” 4*6' x 2 5" April 7th, 1815 

Gape^a, elephant-trunk, pot-belliod, heavy-legged, 
standing on a lotus throne, under a lion-keyed tre- 
foil arch. He is four-handed, the two upper 
holding a peg (P) and a cup filled with fruits, the 
lower right holding a rosary and the lower left 
resting on a club ; on the right side a standing 
female with an offering and on the left a male 
with a curved shield ; near the female the vdhana 
mouse. At each top-comer a Gandharva with an 
Apsarasa on his bent thigh. The statue in the 
south niche of the tower m KedftreSvara Temple. 

15. (P.35). ‘‘Figure in front of Mooko-Iahwar Temple.'* 

4-1" X 1-7". April 7th, 1815. 

A seven-hooded crowned nOga king holding np with 
both hands a ghafa with foliated tum-oyers. Ijower 
body not shown. Mnktetvara Temple. 

16. (P. 37). “ Female figure on the Temple of CoopaUee^ 

Ishwarat Bhobnn-Ishwar.’* 2*8" x 1*5". Apru 8ih, 

1815. 

A female standixig in a niche flanked two pikka* 
ters ; two-handed, the left on a club and the ruAi 
holding a flower. Kapftlini temple, mkoalM 
Yaitftia Deu)a. 
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17. (P.39). Female figure on the Temple of Goopallee- 

Isliwar at Bhobun-Ishwar.” April 8th, 1815. [ No 

measurements]. 

A standing female in a niche Ranked by two-carved 
pilasters ; both the hands holding a scarf, one end 
of which falls on a seated, bearded ascetic to the 
right. Adjoining the niche of IGth, in the tower 
of Kapalim or Vailftla Deu]a. 

18. (P. 41). “ Figures on the wall of the Temple of Coopal- 

lee-Ishwar.” 2*6" x 110". April 8th, 1815. 

A male and to his right a female (king and queen ?), 
both standing, the male’s right hand on the 
female’s right shoulder and the lem ale’s left hand 
round the male’s waist Both heavily ornamented. 
The male with a sword in scabbard hanging from 
his left, the female’s cloth falling gracefully from 
the waist to the foot. In a niche of the tower of 
Ka[)alini. 

19. (P. 43). ‘‘ Figure of a Saiiasj^e in one of the small 

temples of G ooswarsaiTy at Bhobun-Ishwar.” 3*8" 
X 2U April 8ih, 1815. 

A slab, w’lth moulding at the base, and then on a 
lotus car \ ed seat, seated, bearded, matted-haired 
ascetic ; the whole under an arch iiiakara-hebsod, 
lion-mouth-koyed, springing from two s^rdula^ 
pilasters. Below the seat are five worshippers. 
In the Gosahasresvara group 300 yards off from 
KapalinI, northw^ards. 

20. (P.46). “Figure on the Temple of Gooswarsarry at 

Bhobun-Ishwar." 2*10 'xl’8". April 8th, 1815. 

A standing god, haloed, two-handed, the left hold- 
ing a long staff (trident F). Richly ornamented 
(including leg ornaments). To his left a female, 
two-handed. Standing. 

21. (P. 47). “ On the wall of a small Temple at Bhobun- 

Ishwar. Rudra Dancing.” 3*6" x 2*9". April 10th, 
1815. 

Rudra in Tiindava dance, ten-handed (six shown 
on the left and four on the right), the upper two 
bolding a serpent, the next two a trident and a 
battle-axe, the next two a i*oBary and a bag (?), 
the next two the ends of a scarf ; wearing tiger 
skin. To his right Ga^eda striking cymbals, 
and left Kdrttikeya playing dhola, 

22. (P. 49). “ Figpire of Seeda Eshwar standing near the 

outer wall of the Temple of Mooko Eshwar at Bhobun- 
lahwar.” 4'*0 x 1'7". April lOtb, 1816. 

Sxm-god standing on a chariot drawn by five horses 
and driven by An^^a. God clad in mail, haloed, 
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(legs not visible), with spreading ra^s (P) in 
hands. An amazon on each side drawing a bow 
(P Chfijft and Sahji, his two wives). 

'23. (P. 51). '' A female Hgai'e in a small temple, S.-E. of 

the Gi*eat Temple of Bhobun-Ishwar.’* 3*8|" [high]. 
April 11th, 1815. 

The river Gaiigft standing on a makara^ on the 
left palm a jar, an<l the right hand on the right 
thigh, under an umbrella neld up by a fenwe 
attendant standing to her right. 

24. ( P. 53) “ Figure facing or opposite the last No. 19 at 

Bhobun-lshwar ” Ajn*!! llth, 1816. [No measure* 
ments]. 

The river Yamuna standing on a tortoise, on the 
right palm a {ai and the left hand on the left 
thigh, under an umbrella held up by a female 
attendant, “itanding to her left Head-dresbos of 
‘23rd ind ‘24th peculiar. 

25. (P. 5ti). “Figure ot one of seven Sanassee represented 

near the temple It is said by the Bramins that these 
were the seven Sanasses who used to repeat their 
mhunters at the tank near the temple on seven 
stones which projects (sic P) from the steps, and in 
I'emembrance ot them their images were placed near 
the Pagoda.’* (a) 1*10" x 1*1''; (h) l‘10"x0-lli\ 
April llth, 1815. 

(a) A seated, bearded, matted-haired ascetic, with 
a band round his raised knees. 

{h) A female on lier knees with folded hands, on a 
lotus seat. To her right and left two smaller 
females on knees with folded hands. “ The second 
Sanassee (a female).” 

2t). P 61). (c) “ The third Sanassee.” 2'*0xl*3". 

A seated (one leg ovei the other) bearded, matted- 
haired ascetic, on a lotus seat. 

{^d) “The fourth Sanas^^ee.” 2'‘l^”xl*i”- April 
llth, 1815. 

A female devotee on her knees, with only one smaller 
female to her right, both with folded hands. 

27. (P.63), (c) “ The fifth Sanassee.” l‘10J"xl*0. 

E^ttikeya standing on a lotus throne, to its right a 
standing male worshipper. God, four-handed. 
The right upper holding a trident, the right lower 
spread out and being pecked by a peacock, the left 
upper and lower, on the tail and body of a cook 
held up by a female. 

(/) “The sixth Sanassee.’* 1*11'" xl’l". April 
llth, 1815. Similar to (b). 
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28. (P. 65). (y) “ The seyenth Sanassee.*’ I'lO" x 1’4". 

A worshipping female on her right knee, left raised. 

N,B , — The head-dresses of all the seven, (25 to 28), are pecu- 
liar and interesting. 

(2) “ Chatoor Mooka Mahadova.’* April llth, 1815. 
[Base square] 101^'. 

A Liiiga carved on four sides with a face (three 
faces onl}' shown), 2*1'^ high, on a quaditingular 
base. 

29. (P.67). “On the outer wall of Luckpoosy Narindra 

Mutt (N.-W.) of Bhobun-lshwar.” 4*0 x 2*6". April 

llth, 1815. 

S'iva, and to his left Parvati, seated on a lotus 
throne. S'iva haloed, four-handed, the right upper 
and lower holding rosary and rfnS, the left upper 
touching Parvati’s chin and tlie left lower holding 
the upper part of the rfnff, Paiwati’s right hand 
on S'iva’s left shoulder. A trident above, over 
which a Gandhaiwa in the top corner. Below the 
throne the bull and the lion. 

30. (P. 69). “ Female figure in one of tlie temples at Bho- 

bun-Ishuar.” 51" x 2-5ri". April llth, 1815. 

Parvati standing on a lotus seat ; haloed, eight- 
handed, tlie right uppermost effaced, the other 
three eitlier holding a straight sword, a rosary, or 
spread out to bless, the left ones holding battle-axe, 
shield, discus, and jar (of nectfir ?). Two atten- 
dants haloed, cairying a fly-whiskers, one on each 
side, the right-hand female’s left hand resting on 
a lion’s head. In the left top-comer a Gandharva 
with offerings on his left hand. 

31. (P. 71). “ Figure of Bhyroove on the wall of temple 

near Bhobun-Ishwar,” 3' 0 x 1'8". April llth, 1815. 

The Bhairava, one legged, two-handed (forearms 
gone), standing on a lotus seat, below a makara- 
based, lion-mouth-keyed arch. A Gandharva with 
an Apsarasa in each top-comer. Two dvdrapdlas, 
a spear-handed male to the right, and a tndent- 
handed female to the loft. Now in YameiSvara 
Temple, I believe. 

32. (P. 73). ** Copper figure of Ghimdra Beekur in the 

possession of a Bramin at the village of Mookundpoor." 
April 12th, 1815. 

A four-handed Vimu (or Krspa), the right jpper 
holding a dove, and the right lower spread out tO' 
bless ; the left upper holding up a deer and the left 
lower in mudrU (thumb and index figure joined). 
Behind him rises a tree with branches, and buds, 
all within an ardh having a dove at each side of 
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the key* The only drawing in oolonrs. ICaknuda- 
pnr is 2 miles south of l^pli and about 25 miles 
north of Purl town. 

33. (P. 85). ** Eswar at a fiiuall house in front of Maroandah 

Tallow, north-west of Jagannath Temple. One of the 
images of the Saut Bhyne or seven sisters. 4*6^' X 
2*3". April 27th, 1815. 

S^iva, haloed, four-handed, seated on a raised seat ; 
the right upper and lower holding a bud and 
a mallet-shaj^ axe, the loft upper ly jar, the fore- 
lUTn of left lowei gone. Usual ornaments. Below 
the seat, bull. 

34. {F. 87). '' Bhrammanee, oue of the sisters (so called by 

the natives) in front of the Maroandah TuUow. 
4-5" X 2 April 27ih, 1815. 

Brahmani, foni’-faeed (three only shown), four- 
handed, the two upper holding wooden imple- 
ments of vodic saciifice (iruk ?), the right lower 
blessing and the left lower holding a baby on the 
left lap. Seated on a seat, below which is a goose. 

36. (P. 89). “Eshweree” or (in pencil) “ Parvutty.” 4‘2" 

April 27th, 1815. 

P&rvati, another of the seven mothers, four-handed, 
the two lower, as usual, blessing and holding a 
son, the two I’pper holding a trident and a battle- 
axe ; seated, below the seat a bull. 

36. (P. 91). “ Curtakainee or Savatree. One of the seven 

sisters in a small house in front of the Maroandah 
Tullow, north of Jagannath.** 4*6" x 2*2". April 28th, 
1815. 

Kaumari, another of the seven mothers, the two 
upper holding objects indistinct, the two lower as 
usual. A peacock below the seat. 

87 (P. 93). “ Narainee.** 3*la" x 2'2''. AprU 28th, 1815. 

Vai^uavi, another of the seven mothers, fonr-hmided, 
two lower as usual blessing and holding the boy, 
the two upper holding a lotus and a nodule-lilm 
string. Below the seat winged, human-faoed 
Garuda with hands folded. 

88. (P.95). “Indranee.** 46'' x 2-1''. April 28th, 1816. 

**lndi'ft^l, one of the seven mothers, four-handed, 
the two lower as usual, the two upper holding a 
lotus bod and an ankuJa or goM. Below the 
seat an elephant. « 

39. (P.97). “Vaharee or Baharee.” 4*6"x2'*0. April 
28th, 1815. 

Vftrfthi, one of the seven mothers, boar-faoed, 
fonr*handed, two lower as usual, two upper hold* 
ing a fish and a plate. Below the seat, a boar. 
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40. (P. 99). [No heading]. 4-6" x 2-2". 28th April 1815. 

OAmu^^fi, seated on MahAdeva lying prone on a 
lotos seat ; ribs and veins shown in a fearful way, 
a necklace of skulls, four-handed, the two upper 

, holding a straight sword and a trident, the lower 
right a cup (of blood), the palm of lower lefts 
gone. 

41. (P. 113). “Figure on the wall of the Gunga-Durra 

Fountain which runs underneath the Choultry. “ June 

2nd, 1815. [No measurement]. 

In pencil “ Sreecorma a few pages before (p. 105). 
iNrsimha seated with a boy in his left lap (Prah- 
lAda) four-handed, legs crossed. 

42. { P. 115.) “ Pillar on the east of the gate of the Tem- 

ple of Stree Cormah.’* [Shaft] 6*9'' x 1*4". [Top 

width ] 2 J“. 13th June 1815. 

An elephant-faced mrdula pillar of the S'ri-Kur- 
niam Temple, eight miles east of Chicacole, near 
the sea coast. 

43. (P. 117). “Pillar in the upper gallery of the gate of 

the Temple at Stree Cormah.’* l3th June 1815. 

[No measurement]. 

Another grinning maned sSrdula pillar in the Sri- 
Kurmam Temple. 

44. (P. 119). “Pillar on the south of the gate of the 

teiTace of the temple at Stree Cormah,“ [Shaft] 

6 0 X 1-2". [Top width] 2 '3". 13th June 1815. 

A third grinning maned bOrdula pillar in the same 
temple. 

45. (P. 121). “Pillar in the upper gallery of the gate of 

the Temple of Stree Cormah. ” [Shaft] 60 x lO." 

[Top width] 2'*3". J. G. Newman. 13th June 1815. 

A pillar round at the base, square in the centre, 
and a foliage cup in the abacus. 

46. (P. 123). “ Figure at the entrance of the Stree Cormah 

Pagoda.” 5*3” X 1*6”. June 13th, 1815. 

YifJl^u as dvdrapUla standing, four-handed, the two 
upper holding discus and conch shell, the two 
lower the right resting on a club and the other 
raised for blessing; usually the right hand is 
raised to bless. 

47. (P. 125). “ Figure at the entrance of the Stree Cormah 

Pagoda.” 5-3" x 1-6.” June 13th, 1815. 

The counterpart of No. 46 on the same gate, other 
side four-handed Viy^u, the upper two holding 
conch shell and the discus ; the lower right bless- 
ing and the lower left on a club. 

48. (P. 127). “ Figure of Durga on the Temple of Mooha- 

lingum.” 2‘3^' x I'S'*. June 15th, 1816. 
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MukhaliA((am in P&rl& Kimedi State, Oo&jftm 
District, is Kali6ganagara of the medissval 
period. Two-handed, standing Pftrvati with a 
female attendant to her right holding an umbrella 
over her, and a male to her left. 

49.. 129). “ Figiii'e of Varauha-A\atarum on the south 

wall of Moohalingnm 2 li" x 1 .V'. June 15th, 
1815. 

Standing boar incarnation, boar-faced, one-teethed, 
four-handed, the upper i ight holding a club (P), 
the upper left bent holding up the goddess eai^h 
on the elbow, the lower right touching the upper 
left, the lower left holding a discus ; right leg on 
a Yak^a or demon with folded hands. 

50 (P. 131). Figure of Coomar-Swnmy in one of the 

smaller temples oi Moohalingum Pagoda.” [Mea- 
surements in pencil not legible]. June 15th, 1815. 

Karitikcya with his vOhajia the peacock below the 
seat, two-handed, one lying on the knee and the 
left holding a trident, haloed, on each side of the 
top a Gandharva. 

&1 (P. 133). “ Figi^e of Chendie-Keshwur by which the 

washing of the idol within the temple is emptied into 
the cistern.” Fivt. spans [high]. June 15th, 1815, 

A seven-hooded ndga king, two-handed, hands hold- 
ing a circular lotus, iu the middle of which is the 
drain ; shown up to the waist. 

52. ( P. 135). “ Sculptured figure north of the Choultry 

at Coopully.” 2*6”xl’5". June 19th, 1851. 

A god standing, haloed, two-handed, right holding 
a battle-axe and the left resting on a clnb, a 
dagger hanging from the girdle on the right 
side. 

(P. 136). * Sculptured figure lying in the field neg- 

lected, 100 ya^s from the Temple of Ooopullj.” 
3'0” X MO.” June I9th, 1815. 

A seated figure, two-handed, the right holding up a 
straight sword and the left on the left knee, with 
a peculiar crown on the head. 

54. (P. 147). “ A female figure on the left of the Gunga- 

Dnrra Fountain at Semachellum.” 2’7J”xl*2J". 
July 2nd, 1815. 

A standing goddess ( Pfirvati P ) haloed, two-handed, 
the right holding a lotas bud, the left resting on 
a female attendant with a fly -whisker over her, 
an arch held up by two celestrals. 

55. (P.149). A female figure on the right of the Gnnga 

Durra Fountain.” . 2*5'^ x 1*4." July 2nd, 1815. 
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A Mahifa-marddini form of Doreft, haloed, standing, 
eight-handed, tlio upper left three holding oonch- 
shell, bow, shield, the lowest left lying on the 
thigh of tlie raised loft leg, the upper right three 
with palms obliterated, the lowest right with a 
spear piercing the body of the demon Mahi^a 
(human body, head gone), behind her right leg 
her vGhana the lion griuiiing. 

56. (P. 151). “ Figure at the back of the temple of Serna- 

chellum” (in pencil). 5 5'' x 2*6.'' July 3rd, 1815. 

The man-lion (lion face with human body) standing 
on a lotus-carved seat, four-handed (forearms 
gone), nose and left leg gone, a female attendant 
on each side. Four worshippers at the base, two 
on each side of the seat. Over the god an arch, 
maAara-based with a grinning lion-mouthed key. 
At the right top-comer a Qandharva with an 
Apsarasa on his cuived leg. 

57 (P, 153). “Figure in the Temple of Semachellum, 

standing in the front courtyard against a pillar.*^ 
2 BJ xR" July 3rd, 1815 

Yi§nu, haloed, four-handed, the right upper holding 
a discus, the right lower with spiead-out palm 
raised to bless, the left tw^o^holding a conch shell 
and a club, standing on an altar. 

58. (P. 159). “ Figure in the enclosure of the Veerabuddra 

Temple at Yellamuuchelly.’’ 3'‘2'' [high], July 16th, 

Virabhndra standing, naked (?), hairs forming a 
mandala, four-handed, the upper right raised, the 
lower right holding a snake-twined trident, the 
upper left bolding a serpent, the lower left effaced. 
A necklace of skulls at which a wolf is sniffing. 

59. (P. 16 ). “ Figure in the enclosure of the Veerabuddra 

Temple at Tellamunchelly.” 1 inch less 4 spans x2f 
spans. July 16th, 1815. 

A Mahi^a-marddini, standing with one leg on the 
back of the demon Mahi^a, who is armed with a 
sword and a shield. His buffalo head is pierced 
by a spear held by one of the four right hands, 
the other three holding respectively a discus, a 
spear-end, and a straight sword ; the left upper 
three hands hold a conch shell, a bow and a shield, 
and the lowest hand resting on the left ^thigh. 
To her right at the base a gnnning lion. 

60. (P. 163). ** At Yellamunohelly.” '3| spans [high]. July 

l6th, 1815. 

K&rttikeya, standing, haloed, four-handed, the upper 
ri^ht holding a i^trident and the uppmr left a otYLh 
With a cook a( th6 top, the lower right raised 
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aod palm spread oat to bless, the lower left rseting 
OD the left waist. The head of a peacock just 
visible behind. 

61. (P.166). “ At Yellamunchellj.’* 3 spansxl^ spaas. 

July 16th. 1815. 

Brahmapi. seated, four-faced (three only shown), 
four-handed, the upper right and left holding a jar 
and a noose, the lower right raised to bless and 
the lower left lying on the loft thigh. A goose 
below the seat. 

62. (P. 167). [No heading]. I inch less 3 spans [high]. 

Jnly 16th. 1815. 

A ndga queen, probably seven-hooded (indistinet), 
two-iianded, the two hands holding up near the 
breast a jar, the lower part in a snaky twine. The 
peg at the bottom indicates that it was fixed to 
some niche. 

63. (P.169). “Figure at Yellamunchelly.” 2*7" x 1*7'. 

July 16th, 1815. 

S'iva sealed, the hairs forming a mapdafa, fonr-hand- 
ed, the upper holding a trident and a rosary, the 
lower two holding a vind ; crescent moon above, a 
bull below the seat. 

64. (P .171). [No headings], (a) 2*3" x 1*3". (h) 2*3" x 1*4". 

JuW 16tb, 1815. 

Two of the Seven Mothers, Brahmapi, V&r5hi, with 
their respective symbols, goose and boar. Both 
haloed, four-handed, the two upper holding a rosary 
and a bud, the two lower, one blessing and the 
other lying on the left thigh. The slabs pegged 
at the bottom. 

65 (P.173). “AtYellamunchelly.’’ 2*3" x 1*5". July 16th, 

1815. 

Bandrja or Parvati, another of the seven mothers. 
Seated, haloed, four-handed, the two upper holding 
trident and discus ; of the two lower, the right 
raised to bless, the left kept on the thigh. Bull 
below the seat. Blab pegg^ at base. 

66. (P. 179j. “ Figure of Eaujaishwar Bwamy in the Temple 

of Goolingaishwar Swamy at Beecalloo." 3*3" x 2*0*'. 

Ju^ 20th, 1816. 

l5arga haloed, four-handed, the upper two holding a 
noose (P) and a conch shell, the lower right blMS* 
ing and the lower left on the waist, standing on a 
buffalo head (Mabi^a demon's head), with her 
vdTuina the lion behind her legs. Slab pegged at 
base. 

67. (P. 181). “Figure of Joggy-Bsbwar.” 1*8" xV5.' 

July 26th, 1815. 
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Vlrabhadra, seated, haloed (hairs drawn curled in 
the halo), four-handed, the right two holding a 
trident and a straight sword, the left two a snake 
and a cup (of blood ?), a necklace of skulls, body 
emaciated. Below the seat a fallen demon with 
the head turned up to the god, a sword and a 
shield in the hands, attacked at the waist by a 
wolf. Cf. Nos. 58, 71 and 73, The v&hana wolf is 
peculiar. 

d 8 . (P.183). “Figure of Mni-Eskhwar in the Temple of 

Goolingaishwar Swamy at Beecalloo.” 3'*0x2*'0. 
July 20th, 1815. 

oiva, seated, matted- haired, four-handed, the two 
upper holding a rosary and a trident, the lower 
iHght in mudra^ and tlie lower left on the left 
thigh Below the seat, a bull. 

t)i>. (P. 193). “Image of Veerabudra in one of the apart- 

ments in the Temple of Draachanam Beem-Eshwar.’* 
3 9“ X I 4 spans. July 21st, 1815. 

Virabliadra (?) standing on a pedestal, ten-handed, 
the right hands holding a trident, (other two in- 
distinct), a goad (?), a dagger, in the left hands 
a double-headed axe, a bow, a goad, a shield, the 
last hand blessing A feipale to the right and a 
male to the left with folded hands. In the temple 
of Bhlmcsvara at Drak^&rama. 

70. (P. 195). “ Sculptured figures of Chuckruwuttee on the 

wall of the Draachanam Temple on the right hand of 
the door.” 5 3" x 2 0". July 2l8t, 1815. 

The standing figure of a richly ornamented king 
with folded hands, wearing cloth wrestler-like, 
over which a girdle, from which hangs at the right 
side a short dagger. 

71 (P.197). “ Figure of in one of the small 

temples at Uacharara.” 5*3 ' x2’3". [No date]. 

Virabhadra, standing, four-handed, the right lower 
and the left upper nolding a trident and a battle- 
axe, the right upper raised and the lower left spiead 
out to bless. A necklace of skulls. A goblin to the 
right and a female to the left, besides two 
wolves. 

72. (P. 199). “ Figure of Droondeeshwor in the Temple of 
Dracharram-BeCm-Eshwor.” 2*3"xl'l.'' July 2lBt, 
1815. , 

Siva, four-handed, the two upper holding a book and 
an oblong-shfiped article, the lower right blessing 
and the lower left turned down, trampling a 
fallen demon ^o'med with a straight sword and a 
shield. 
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73. (P. 201). Figure of Leohmanee Swamy in the Temple 

of Draoharram-Beem-Esbwar.** 2*9" x 1*3". July 2lBt, 
1815. 

Virabhadra, Btanding, four-handed, the right two 
holding a trident and a Bword, the left upper a 
noose, the left lower forearm gone, necklace of 
skulls, waist bound with a snake with another 
visible just over it, a wolf to the right and a 
gobliu to the left. 

74. (P.203) “Figure of Devanepulloocoolloo-Swami(B)wara. 

On the left of the IVinple of Nuggur-Jbishw^ar.'' 

6 10'' X S 6". July 28th, 1815. 

S'iva standing under an arch, four-handed, the right 
upper (forearm gone* but probably) holding a 
trident, from tin* lught lower hangs a lizard- 
marked club, the left upper holding a snake, the 
left lower resting on the waist. 

75. (P.213). “ Sculpture on the rock near the Temple of 

Ounnuocu Durga Coil near Bezoara. Figure of 

Saraswuttee ” [No measurements]. August 22nd, 

1815. 

Brahma, tour-faced (three heads only shown, necks 
shown separate), four-handed, the upper two 
holding something indistinct, the lower right bless- 
ing, the lower left hanging by the side, cloth worn 
like ascetics, falling below the knee. 


(P. 219) [No heading, no measurements, no dates, only 
in faint pencil the following]. “ Sculpture on the 
Mundupam representing a ? of musicians playing on 
the [illegible] Bezwara. 27th August 1815." 

A group of seven heavenly musicians, the first two 
(from the right ) and the last playing on harps, the 
third and sixth playing on cymbals, and the fourth 
and fifth on dhoU Above third and fifth is carved 


sideways an ascetic. 


"7. (P. 225). “ Figure of Aunnunt-Taushainoodoo in the 

Temple of Amreshwaram.” September 15tb, 1815. 
No measurements. 


On a maned lion sitting a two-handed god (S'iva ?), 
with a snake-twined trident behind his right hand, 
his left on a lotus stalk, above a full-blown 
lotus. The god’s mukufa has a face carved in front 
like that in the Bodbisattvas. 
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APPENDIX C. 

airfc »ri5 

ftftf ^T^«T ^T^^rryc ^5 «ft#l^rT ^ ^■ni?: «5 t 

»>cfwT-^»T«r 

I wnn^mc g^rX^oJ 

%iSt<iT 3 s ^f*; ^Tir *?in«%-wn 5 i tow 

^^ftnUT sn«I JTTTirW infn tot Tf?TOTT TOTOT TC 
wmCTITTf Tftrwt ^ «^’= ^ ^TdffTfeHTqt TO^^SJfW 
^TRS ViTTi^TraUtTIIT tftcnqTVrt qffif 

TT <.*11 *T» ’It qrqfwTOTfe ^ gw < ’c 5 tfc qnrat tt \ii 
qj 5 jraqT:WT 3 Tq qrr 1 ^twtoto qqr- 

TCwftq?^ wife «sii, arw m \\«( #t 1 «r gw fr, wn- 
wcwT qjf^ qrr^ tt t,qii, uf^ qtrs^ 

wf \»0 gw <, Jtw q q q WT \\< 3^ wrtgw r*, TCTint ijlt 
fw HTftr wrfi qraw qr q^ipro qnfe wpc q q 
qrr n fe iitgw « ww q q q qrr t,q* fir 1 

?c ^Wos^ gwraw^ w iT^woigk *Tiq qfi ft 1 qc^wojqitirft 

^ITTOW TOWT q qq f ^ ^ q ^ f» ^g« Ttf 

qn fe qnqfi qiSwT^ qrfw qrqTw qt t,q ^ q: Jit ^ w*q qrr 
fz w qjtgw qftwrq qtTiq fit i^snt 1 q il ^q«v«w qt 
\ #t «qtwnc WT 9 ft irqffq: ^ jfiq q wftqr finB^fftf 
jft i.® q ^qqq qiTTw lit q qfqft: q«i qrt \ • I II ft qfNrq 
qr q ft I ^qrq witwrc qrr i sft q witro qi% qqnpJt qw ifi 
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^ ^ itm fir «n ^ «iii m • i^f^ [i] 

lOTTiJt ^>iTT ^iTT * » fe ifhaw wr 

'i f» m \» fa, ^ irwnvw 

TE nwnwTJT jft \ ^ «i fa ihant a> ^ ^ vu la, am 

afNri^ sin i sr ara aasi an « fa 

araf ar v< fa i am ^aara\ aw’lasa afart aTaaaraft 
ar 8111,^ [ i] aa^ast aaasfaafl aim ifftsa atjir atam ar 
< ft I ’saaf^ a^c aa ai \* ft 8 araa, ^am ara aaa 
araiairB acar am ai »• ft i fna?: fam atari: ar ^ ft 
ai^ a aa ar ®iii, a ^ ’ira aa arfe imra aara 

atari: at ^am faaa afaii:i ^qfta aa ar 
ft I ain: ^ftra aft ar ^'s ft « ataa [i] fiiTiasiaa ar • ft 
aftrr ar 8 JI*# ft aaa ar ^ iii ft, aaqtft'rraa lit aa 
ar n ft ara at^ atari; ar i ft aa ar \ ft [i] aaa 
aa aft ar ». m ft aaanr arr ft i aac aifin^asrar ara 
ata r i, ar ft i aata araatari: arr ft i am ^t«tTf 
aitari:ar ft i %aa aftaara atari; am,« ft i aftr ^ara 
ara ira araraafi:^ aaa arr ft i inrarrt ara afftar i 

MS. Madalfi’pilfyi, or Palmleaf Chronicles of Jagannftfcha 

Temple. 
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Temple cf Kauarak, No 20 or Folio 









34* The Age of 

By Prof 8arai>\ranjan Rat, M A, 


Tradition. < 

The Iiidiau learufi in hie childhood that KAlidisa, the great- 
est poet of India after Vydsa and Valmiki, wae one of the>* iiine 
gema ’* of the court of a certain prince named Vikramiditya* 
Tradition also has it that the Samrat era, which is still cuxrent, 
was introduced by this prince to commemorate his aocession to 
the throne of Uijayioi. It is the 1964th of the Samvat era 
to-day. Hence 1,964 years ago, in the first century B.C., Kfilidftsa 
wrote his immortal works 

FseoussoVs Attack. 

Against tliis we read : It has long been an open secret how- 
ever . . that there is absolutely no documentary evidence of the 
existenoe of such a king Vikramaditya in the first centni^ B.O. 
But the puzzle has always been, how the belief in such a king, 
living ill the first century B.O. . . • could have arisen, and thu 
puzzle has at last been solved ... by . . Mr. Fergusson ... I oganot 
help tbinking that in the main his solution will turn out to be cor- 
rect. ’ Thus writes Prof. Max Muller in his ** India : what can it 
teach us P The ** eolation ” is that King Harsha of Ujjayini, sur- 
naiiied Vikramftdi^a, defeated the Mlecbohhas at the great battle 
of Korur in 544 A.D , expelled them from India, and, in oommettio* 
ration of the victory, founded the Vikrama era He dated this 
new era 600 years l^k, thus making it appear as if it ooznmenoed 
in 57 B.C. The Vikrama era ** cannot, therefore, ocotir in any 
historical document before 544 A.D. Along with Vikraniiditja, 
KftUd&sa is brought down to the middle of the sixth oentnry 
AD, 

Corroboration op Fergusson. ^ 

(0 Prof. Max Miiller believes that Mallin&tha oorroborataa 
FerTOS8on*s theo^ while commenting on the 14th verse of 
Me&adutam. ** Whatever we may think of the pointed allueien 
which Mallinitha discovers in Kuidftsa’s own words to Nikulin 
and Digniga— Mid I confess that 1 believe he is ri|^t— there can 1^ 
little donht thi^ Mallinfttha must have known of both Kiknla aj|^ 
Digniga as contemporaries of Eglidftsa, before he could haYb 
Vfntum on his explanation • . . We shall probably now fe|A mcrf 
oopfident in placing Kglidto in the middleof the sixth ciPtnjrtL^. 
Max Hfilfar, ** India ; whlft can it tmh us P ** 

(H) An indirect corroboration is also seen in the fact Ubeit 
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KftlidSsa u&es the word J&mitra in Kuinara Vll, 1. Tliis word 
in borrowed from the Greeks. The great borrower in this respect 
was Aryabhata whose approximate date is 499 A.D. Kalidasa, 
therefore, must have lived pretty long after 499 A.D. 

COKROBOUA'IION OF LlTILIfi VaLUK. 

Before discussing the theory itself I shall take up tlie cor- 
roborations as noted above. 

In the first place, Pi of. Macdonoll says on Mallindtlia’s 
iuterpretatiou : This explanation . . . is extremely dubious in it- 
self. Then it is uncertain whether Mallinatha means the Buddhist 
teacher Dignaga. Thirdly^ little weight can be attached to the 
Buddhistic tradition that Dignaga was a pupil of Vasubandhu, 
for this statement is not found till the sixteenth century. 
Fourthly, the assertion tliat Vasubandhu belongs to the sixth 
century depends chiefly on the Vikramaditya theoiy, and is 
opposed to Chinese evidence, which indicates that works ot 
Vasubandhu were translated in A.D. 404. ** 

Secondly, 1 believe Kalidasa himself never thought of such 
an explanation. This is obvious fiom the verse itself. The text 

I doubt if can be legitimately compounded to mean 

^‘foolish viiuntingsns expressed by gesticulations.*' Even if this 
point is allowed, the }>lnral in becomes indefensible 

When the word is not intended for many individuals, 

the plural will indicate respect ( ) for on the 

part of the poet. Would that be consistent in the case of a 
“ hated rival,’’ contempt for whom is already expressed by the 
ridicule in 

Prof. Max Muller makes much of the fact that Mallinfithu 
believed Niohu la and DignSga to be contemporaries of Kalid&sa. 
Ill other words he accepts the belief of a single individual (Malli- 
natha) against that of the whole of India that Kalidasa and 
Vikramaditya were contemporaries in the first century B.C. 

Referring to the astronomical argument, Prof. Macdonell 
says : But it has been shown by Dr. Thibaut that an Indian 
astronomical treatise, undoubtedly written under Greek influence, 
the Romaka Siddhfinta, is older than Aryabhata, and cannot be 
placed later than A.D. 400. ” 

Max Muller refers with approval t o the s tress laid bjr Prof. 
Jacobi on the appearance of the word in Kamftra. This 

approval implies two things : — 

(1) That the word is ezclusively Gb?eek, 

(2) That the Indians bo^row^d it not long before the 6th 

century. 
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Prof. Maodonoll*8 reply quoted above demolisbes the 6th- 
century theory. But it does not go far enoagh vitAhi and 
Diametron may mean the same thing, ^t neitller^ need be the 
progenitor of the other. The supposition is possible that both 
come from a certain primitive word which like inv, 

etc., the nations possessecl in common when they were 
together before the migrations. When the primitive Aryan 
householder, after the day’s toil sal chatting with his family, the 
vessel of drink (call it Soma, or Amiita if jon like) going round, 
he could not have liclped noticing the utility of sitting all 
in a ring, and the ease Avith which every diametxiually 
opposite pair can then speak to each other. It is not then unlikely 
that a name was gi\en to diametrically opposite positions, 
and along with it to the dinraetci also. 

Again, oven if we admit the borrowing, tlie word is so com- 
mon that no one need be snrpnseil if it was appi'opidated when 
tlie very first batch of (Ireeks set foot on India. 

But 1 believe we aie boating an empty bush here. In the 
present instance IMallnidtha seems to afford us an illustration of 
the liabit of seeing new ideas in old expi^essions. Tha main, in 
fact the only, reason for taking wrftlW as derived from the Greek 
Diametron, is that the word is supposed to have no derivation n 
Sansknt It is extremely hazardous to say that a purely Sanskrit 
ilerivation cannot be found for uriflvw i wfiT is known to mean 
“ daughter.” The gives this meaning on the authority 

of tho I wnfm gives with the 

aflffx ^ attached to the loot W to protect. The sense is “ That 
which guards the daughter from evil.” This derivation is 
sanctioned by the rule wrWYsvnRil i No possible objection can 
be urged against it If this is allowcnl, derived thus, or in 

any other legitimate way, may exist side by side with the technical, 
let us say, for argument’s sake, Greek derivative without 

either interfering with tho scope of the other^s usage. Instances 
of such double existence are namerons. Th^ words 4^11 r» 

etc., have special meauing in grammar. Ihey are constantly 
being used in other senses also. Even in scientific works the 
same word may be used technically and in the ordinary sense as 
well. A Geometer arguing with an adversary is not barred 
from exclaiming, ” What is thepoea^ of your argument P ’* though 
his science gives a special meaning to the word ** point.*’ All 

depends upon the context. 1 believe as 1 have derived 

it, actually suits the context better than viTfiR^, in the sense 
of Diameter. I quote the sloka : — 
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In the first place, what is nil of nnflni ? Mallinfttha ex- 
plains, saying nn means iffn i Even then igfll of mrflnir 
purity of the diametrically opposite place/’ is nnintelligible, 
because Astrology defines nriflm with reference to the mi and 
not to the fiifw as the context has it here. Mallinfitha’s defence, 
that what attaches to the im may be attributed to the 
also, does not seem satisfactory. This leads me to suspect that 
nirf)?n is not here used in the sense MalUnatha takes it. 

My suspicion is strengthened from another consideration. 

I am told — I speak under correction — that, at marriages, the 
purity of fnntn (the two positions 90° either way from the 
nng) has to be considered, while the purity of the IMT itself is at 
least as important as that of the iRTf^il I It is imperative to 
avoid vrrfllil^ic and —impurities of the IW and the op- 

posite place. Why then is the poet silent about impurities at 
and the fflT. It will not do to say that if the is 

puie, impurities elsewhere do not matter. For is as bad 

as vrrflliltiC Besides, who are the panties involved ? The 
parents of the Universe are to be united ; on the issue of the 
union depends the welfare of the whole host of gods and men. 
Such an occasion has to be accompanied by a combination of all 
auspicious circumstances, aud must not be burdened with such 
shortcomings of the iinr as an ordinary Bengali father of an 
l|i:w€twi has to put up with. 

I therefore take vrrf^ here in the sense I have already 
explained. The sloka then means that — Himalaya performed the 
^TTNI^f^ ceremony for his daughter’s marriage at a phase of 
the moon that was calculated to ward off evil influences from 
her married life. 

Hence Jftmitra offers no corroboration 

(1) Because Jftmitra in the sense Diametron does not suit 

the context, therefore it is a different word derived 
from Sanskrit. 

(2) Because even if Jftmitra has the sense of Diametron, the 

supposition that the two come from a oknmon 
primitive is possible. That Diametron has a Greek 
derivation does not bar the supposition ; fbr ITS, 
etc., have Sanskrit derivations. 

( 8) Because, if borrowed, there is nothing to exclude the 
hypothesis that it cam# to India wiib fiMauottA 
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FmOUSSOK'S Th«OR^ tTuTBMABLE. 

These coDBiderations show the ohmote^ of the (^irobomtious 
of FerguBBOD’s guess On i^e theory^ itself, Maedonell 
remaiks The epigraphioal researches of Mr. Fleet have dMrogred 
Fergnssou'b hypothesis. From these researohes it results that the 
Vikrama eia of 57 B.C , fai fitim having been founded m 54i A*D«y 
had already been in use foi more than ft century previously under 
the name of the M&lava era ”~^Hi>$tory of SanBkrxt liitetature, 
Viotoiies aie commemorated By pillars erith inscriptions 
These weie called vrwn ui Kftlidftsa*s time and are more than 
once tefeired to in the Raghuvamsam^ An eta oommemo^tes 
the installation of a king But be it the commemoration of a 
victoiy or of a coionation, the ante-dating affair is iidiculous. The 
additional years joined will mislead people and make them forget 
the veiy date intended to commemorate Mr Fergusson's 
Vikramftditya could not have been in a veiy enviable state of 
mind when he instituted the era and threw back its commence- 
ment 600 yeaiH to 57 B 0. to perpetuate the memory of his grea 
victory at Korui in 544 A D ’ 

Vardhamana, the author of the Ganaiatnamabodadhi, closes 
hi<* ^>oik with the sloka — 


He does not i efer to the Samvat. The ifv in fomnii is very 
signihcaut It means ** from the time of Vikrama/’ whether from 
the time of his coronation or from that of his death is not clear. 
What would the advocates of “ ante-dating ” think of this com- 
memoration ’ if the Samvat era had misled Vardharoftiia into 
this statement If, on the othei hand, Vardhamftna liad indepen* 
dent means to calculate 1,197 years ** fi'om Vikrama/’ the value of 
the sloka cannot be over-rated 

Here is an instance of its utility Mallinfttha is sunpdsed to 
belong to the 14tth century He frequently quotes the dUnftrot* 
namahodadhi in Ins oommentartes If 1850 be taken as Halli* 
nfttha’s approximate date, then, supposing the GhtnaratnaiikahodaK 
dhi to be at least a hundred yeai*s older than Mallinfttha so tbi^t 
it could be considered by him an authority worth 
the book was written not later than about 1250 A^. Viktamik 
preceded the book by 1,197 years. Hence Vikrama reigned befoe# 


The Latest Theobt. 


Prof. Mitcdonell sa^s in his Histo^ of Sanskrit Literatim 
that KUidftsa flourished in tiie reign of ICing Cbandragnpta 11. at 
the beginn^ of the 5th oentniw A D There is no evidenee to 
ocmneot this prinoe with onr KMi dftsa except that Qhondimaite 
wyi named VUoramIditya, and that the oxistenoe of an ea^ert 
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Vikramftditja has not yet been traced. This is rather slippery 
ground to base a theory upon. 

With the existence of moie than one Vikramaditya,^ attempts 
to determine the age of Kalidasa through him must be more or 
less unsatisfactory. But independent evidence of his age from 
the writings of the poet is not altogether unobtainable. I ntfte a 
few below. 

Evidence op the Persian Navy. 

We may take it that descriptions of people and countries con- 
form to belief current at the poet’s time. In Kaghu, Canto TV , 
we read : — 

Prom the west coast of India it was easy to cross over to Persia 
bv sea. Yet Baghu preferred the troublesome land route 
Mallinatha explains the preference, saying that sea-voyage was 
prohibited in the Sustras. This could not be the leason, because 
the prohibition is for the Kali Ynga only. The reason has to be 
sought in the simile. 

There are two ways in which people try to conquer the 
senses. The first is by satiety ( ), the second by ITinVnf 
). Til 0 first is pleasant to piuctiso, but it is not easy 
to obtain the desired result by means of it. The second, though 
troublesome to follow, is moi’e likely to bring success. The land 
route is compared to and implies the comparison of the sea- 

route to Hence the verse suggests : As the senses cannot 

be conquered by so the Persians cannot be conquered by the 
sea-route. The belief in the invincibility of the Persians at sea 
was therefore current at the time of the poet. We know that the 
Persian Navy was annihilated in the 6th century B.C. at the 
battle of Salamis. Considering the difficulty of communication in 
those days, and the distance of the place of occurrence, it is possible 
that the news of this disaster took a very very long time to reach 
India. But it is hard to believe that if our poet lived after Christ, 
he would still speak of the Persian Navy with awe. 

Evidence of Style. 

Kalidasa’s prose, as we have it in his dramas, is charmingly 
simple. Yet it is remarkably terse and vigorous. Abseboe of 


^ From the KathU^tsigm we learn that the Brihatkatha, which ia 
anppoied to have been bitten in the let or Snd oentmy A.B., mentiona a 
Yikramftditya of PEtalipatra and alao one of Ujiayini. The latter waa a 
redoubtable exterminator of the Xleohohhaa (aee Kathaiaritalgara, 7th 
Lambak^ 4th Taranga, and the whole of the 18th Lambaka). The Bija- 
taranginl refera to a YikrainAdiiya in ihe 8nd Taranga. 
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diifiiseness and long compounds is characteristic. It is natural 
prose. Now and then it reminds us of the prose of the Mahft« 
bhftshja, and also, tfiou^h less pointedly, of di# or two of the 
prose pieces of the Mahfihhftrata. The preferohce for the 
MTt 1i where it is usual with others to liav e the use of 

words as attributi\os in disagreement with the gender of 
the corresponding substantive, Kftlidasa has in common with 
Patanjali Whether these are personal or charactenstic of his 
age it is difficult to say. But it is <0 bo noted that as wo go back 
to older and older writers, the prose comes up more and more to 
this standaid of natural as distinguished from artificial prose. 
Thus Subandhn, Jlandiu are less and less artificial in order. 

Prof. Maedoiiell notes artifieiality of style in an inscription com- 
posed by Harishena in the 4th century. But of the Gimar and 
Nasik inscriptions of the ‘2nd eenrury, the learned professor says 
that “ they are altogether less artificial than the prose parts of 
ITarishena’s Kavya and a foiiort than the works of Uandin, 
Subandbu and Bana.*’ 

These considerations justify the inference that the older the 
writer the less artificial he is. We arc, however, concerned with 
the converse pi'oposition, viz , the less artificial the "W’riter the older 
he is. If tire converse is allowed then Kalidasa is older than the 
(iiynar and Nasik insenptions. As a rule, in such cases, the 
converse comes out to be true Yet here we shall not take it for 
giiinted without farther pi oof 

Emofnch. of Lanotaoe. 

When a language is in the stage of formation, fresh words ai’e 
imported ; somctimcH old words fall into disuse or change meaning, 
(change of meaning may imply that the language is growing ; if is 
certainly a sign that the language is not dead yet 

Now take the word 1 'J'his word is not sanctioned by 

1 Katyavana allows it. Amara Siqigha, in the sixth 
century at the latest, declares it as a of HHW t But Kilidftsa 
does not treat it as a i He speaks of Vishnu 

^ I Of Rama as Vishnu he makes 

say "WTfWt S’ Win VW urn” I Referring to 

npr he says ** m W rH I If it were a <WT1P| 

at his time, he wonld not have used it promiscuously for as 

well as ftif 1 The lexicographer records usage, he does not 
invent meanings. Henqe long before the word had 

acquired the character of a I This wonld not liave been 
possible if the language were dead at the time of Kftlid&sf^. 

Again Vftmaoa, the rhetoiician, writes in the 8th century 
that is a word that involves an obscene idea ) and 
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sboald uot find a place in polite literatm^. This is not Vftmana's 
personal opinion. Popular verdict at his time must have been to 
that efi^t Mammata, towards the latter part of the lltb 
century, echoes Vdmana's condemnation. The is of 

the same tenor. 

It is strange, however, that is one of Kalidasa’s favourite 
words. Not only he does not hesitate to use it, but he actunlly 
prefers it to the usual word sftiiV in describing delicate objects. 
Thus referring to PAL*\ati’B penance he writes : 
ffTfilfifi ’* though preseives the metre as 

well, and perliaps improves the diction. Some of his female 
characters in the highest society have said 

“wfirtwTT 

etc. He makes the mother address the daughter — “ IR* V 
^ WWNI Wlji I if 5HI ” 

What a rovolutionai y change of meaning has overcome the 
word which was once so chaste in its signification ^ I believe this 
cannot be accounted for except on the supposition that Sanskrit 
was the spoken langaage of the learned w hen Kalidasa flourished 
Without entering into the question, “ At what time did Sanskrit 
cease to be the spoken language of the learned h it may be saf0l> 
said that this points to a time befoie rather than after Christ. 

Empexce of Gbammab 

Kftlidasa was a profound grammarian. The consummate skill 
with which he hanales intricate points of gx'ammar shows the 
specialist. Prom among a host of instances, we may refer to the 
distinction made between W’ith two accusatives and the same 
with one accusative only (c/. if if MTPwiflU, 

«Rrifinrrfnr«ai|illl|l^ etc.) ; between the nflm affix causing 
and the same with {of. 

etc.) ; between the «I9 affix in agreement 
with the substantive and the same in disagreement (c/. liTVlf 
ipst etc.) ; between the mftwmi without and the same 

with ftw (ef. »nin Wt WWW etc.)-, and eo 

forth Bis deep ^sight into the philosophy of grammar is seen 
in the Bioka-«<fij||«ieftirr wSrciSNi^itit I” 

Grammar waefhis ffivouxitettudy, as is evident from the number 
of similes he ha^ derived from that science (c/. “ IIIIMOi- 

iftwftni*” ‘‘wwwriNi mm 

beg^»his great'wmdk, the Raghnvain- 
sam, with a simile the srienaa. of grammar illlit' 
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This similfl is tgAin seen in KumAra MltHl 

Yet anomalous grammatical forms are oommoh fih his wrttIhgSi 
In Kum&ra, Canto III, he writes I Hatras^nol 

unaware of the usual form, for he writes 
and elsewhere etc. Nor was the anomaly 

necessitated by the meti'e ; for agrees with the 

metra and avoids the anomaly. He knew that was a 

name of Siva as he writes ’• i How then are W€ 

to explain this apparently wanton violation of g^mmar P Onl} 
one answer seems reasonable. K&lid&sa believed that he had th< 

option to write or In other words, oame to b( 

restricted to the Vedas after the time of Kalidasa. 

In another place he writes IW»4 tiw W ftMTfll W 

I We cannot say he did not knov 
that the usual form was and not CompaiM 

“ ^ ’■ “ etc. Nor was the metr 

in his way, for he oould have easily written HTT 

I As before, here too he thought it was legitimat 
to write or I 

Again we find him widting “HWj* iw’ WW«n’’ I Usnall] 
the duplicated form ir^* is treated like a ir^wncW compound 
and takes the shape Our poet knew this, for he writei 

also ’ etc 

The explanation is the same as before, vtr., the poet thought h< 
had the right to treat or not to ti^at the duplicated form like f 
ik4i| 1C1| compound. 

Here is another instance. KSlid&sa writes ?HfWt 
instead of the usual form wntWTWIW ; in place of UsiMnni^ be ItM 
ifhift ^ for he writes 4^mw \ 

As before the explanation is that he believed the WWT>I between 
the smnver and the was legitimate. 

Before quoting more instances I may note that the Axamplei 
given above seem unmistakably to point to the inference that ih 
rigour of Pfoini’s grammar was not ^et adopted in popnltt 
wri^pgs when Kali&sa flourished. It is very unportant to re 
meetilber that not a single one of the above is an example o 
grammatically incorrect usage. They are instances of fIniMV, 0 
iMgee which Pinini denies to writers, bnt to which 

mn taUj entitled, fbe ICabibhiiliTn «8eogititn^,4b 
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principle ^ fwwr^ I KalidAsa here exercises rights 

of which ^TPlftr has deprived writers. 

Hence at the time of the poet the form of the language, i.e.y 
of HTWr as distinguished from was not yet cast in the un- 
alterable mould forged by PSnini. When an precedes a root, 

we say, after that it is placed before the root ; “St 

are P&nini’s words. Hut Kalidasa says it is after the root (r/. 

(]U 0 ted above). Indeed, the great 
grammarian did not at all influence the poet. We say then that 
Kalidasa is a writer of the period of transition from the Vedic 
literature ) to the Sanskrit literature (»1 T^t). Thus though 

Kalidasa writes in MT^T. his has points of resemblance with 
I 

1 note here a few more points of resemblance. The 
pi*eceding is absent in I The root ^ 

t»'..kes the it» infinr*!” 

etc. is absent in i is used in the 

feminine in I Vaidika mietre is used in the 

verse — 

Jt we suppose that P/iniiii flourished nbout 300 B.C., aud that 
it took about 200 years for his system to establish a dominant 
influence over the language, we are bi'ought to a period covering 
the 1st and 2nd centuries H.C. which may be taken as tlie period 
of transition at which ITT^T may be expected to bear such a resem- 
blance to Hence Kalidasa probably lived some time in the 

1st and 2ad centuries B.C. 

EvIDENCB of the SAKDNfALAM. 

The S&kuntalam ends with a prayer. The poet first prays for 
princes W^lft — Let rulers work for the good of 

the people. We note that he does not say to please the 

people, but — for the good of the people. His prayer is : 

May kin^R in their undertakings consider if good will result to 
the people. Next comes the prayer for the people - 
^rl^WTii : Let the declarations of those that are learned in the 
Vedas gain respect, t.e , May people have implicit faith in what 
learned Br&hmanas declare. La^t is the prayer for self — Ifinfv 
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^ pitf# "ifipnwfilTnro— and may Siva remove 

my re-birtb. 

This is typical of the trne Br&hmana — ^il^nana to whbiu 
even when he is performiiifir the ^TTW of his fatlier the thought does 
not occur to offer the first share of the to the soul of his sire, 
but to those ^\ho have mwr w fWT ; the Brahmana 

who, even after this first share is dispose<i of, does not think of 
offering the rest to him for whom the ceremony is intended, but 
appioaches the priest w’ith the query INlVW *» Brfthihana 

whose father goes without a share of the until and unless the 
priest utters the permission CtWT® l What nn example of 
^elf- sacrifice ’ is the (juory, not Even the idea ot 

an offer is absent, not to say of the departed dear one who is to 
receive the offer. 

Such .1 Brahmana is praying. The last ^clause of the prayer 
suggests that to him the glow of life has faded. 'I'he time has 
come when he is reminded of a re-birth. At such a moment, with 
the noblest work of liis life finished, the prayer must have 
proceeded from the bottom of his heart and embodies his dearest 
wishes, not to himself but to others — the princes and the people. 
The verse deserves, and will repay, cai'eful study. 

The prayer Let the declarations of 

those that are learned in the Vedas gain respect — is out of place 
unless we suppose that it refers to current contemj^t of Vedic 
teachings Along with this let us read the last line of the opening 
vei se— etc. — Siva known by his direct!}" 
perceived forms, etc. A plain statement like W tw* — May the 
Lord protect you— is a perfect form of i Why then this 

solicitude to tell people how is known? An exactly similar 
anxiety is shown by the poet elsewhere where ho says tfrwi 

w: —May Siva, who is easily reached by steady 
devotion, promote your welfare. There too Wi 

would have beeu a complete and welcome benediction. But the 
poet is not satisfied without telling in the same breath with the 
benediction that igrw is ' Kalidftsa never says 

anything snperfiuous. If any poet in India may boast of the 
avoidance of it is he. 1 really do not see how to 

explain the presence of mvwiflis 3r«nil|afHI and 

except on the supposition that, when the poet lived, the eouutry 
was fhll of sceptics who ridionled Vedic rites and disputed -the 
very existence of Qod. His third draiua is' ibore sxpUoit. 
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There he says immhfNnm m^ms n vfMNi-^May the 

Lord remove those propensities inyoa that are caused by ignorance 
so that yon may discern the coarse followed by the wise (or discern 
the riffhteoos coarse). This seems to be a pretty broad reference 
to Buadhism ander the inflaeiioe of which people, at the time of 
the poet, adopted an evil course (iTTvr^V and began to ridicule 
the ways of the wise (^iirrf). Even the lowest stratum of society 
must have been convulsed, or the simple fisherman would not have 
said it with warmth to the face of the head of the city police-* 

* w ftr «irH i 

** I am not going to give up my profession because of your 
ridicule, 1 kill fish no doubt, but that does not show that 1 am 
heartless. Why, the Brftliman kills animals at sacrifices. Yet 
how kindly disposed he is Who ever thinks he is cruel ? 

The poet her^ exposes his aching heart. The Sakuntalam, 
as 1 shall show in detail elsewhere, is the protest of injured 
Br&hmanism against aggressive Buddhism. 

It is not clear whether Kftlidasa wanted to be al|pnsive while 
protesting But even if he had wished and tried to be so, he could 
not have made the opening lines of the Sfiknntalam mbre aggres- 
sive towards Buddhist feeli^s. He begins with the killing of an 
animal, not killing at a sacrihce, which ^ tlie Buddhists condemn ; 
nor again, killing for food which, thouffh extremely bad, has a sort 
of excuse, however lame it may be; but wanton killing— killing 
for pleasure, for killing’s sake, Hay, he makes his hero minutely ‘ 
describe the distress of the victim with evident relish : — 

wawnc wtatgijt varft i 

Referring to the line W#llt Wfliatlltl mPP* -Let the king' 
work for the good of the people — 1 may say it would obviously 
sound ridiculous at the time of Bftma, or Yndhistbira, or an^ other 
good king. I believe when the poet said so he had in his mind 
instances of kings who did not work for the good of the pebple* 

He says Pm ii| not tVWTW. We know the poet holds the^iew that 
a king is a king because he pUaees the people — ilWlVHWf 
MUieiilMin tmt i» the natfure of 

^rerr. Just as the oeesea to be 1^^ not gladdening the 
heart of men, the ngif (kaiif is no longer Wew if he does not heat t 
so the Tfig is not i(jm it^out KWf i When such a person omits 
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TIPI in hU prnyor for tibo WT nnd'iubBtitotoo tt oanaM 
without a purpoie. W« hatu mu nbovo the mood our poet ia ^ 
and what le preying on hie mind, when ho wriM^theae lln^* ft 
i« eaiy to see then what he considers f^fu and wl^t 'tb ^e 
people. To him, as to every devout Brihmana, Ae ^ 

Buddhism is an This line, thetefore, is a pr^er tbl^ 

princes may not interest themselves in Buddhism* 

Thus the sloka, taken as a whole, tells us that when KfilidMii 
llonrished the effect of Buddhist teachings was manifest all round 
and the memory of the efforts made by kmgs for the spread of 
Buddhism was still fiesh. Wo therefore place him after J^soka 
who reigned m the 3rd centuiy B.C., but he did not oomf lang 
after. F^rst to second oentnry B C is a likely period. 

KvIDGNOR or AbVAQHObHA, 

Asvaghosha’s Buddhacharita is an old book written iji the 
tirst century A D. The language bears marked resemblance to the 
wridngs of KftlidSsa Words that are peculiar to Kftlidftsa snob 

as fifHa in the sense of “ vesting place/* to express “carry- 

ing away/* etc , are found in the same sense in Asvaghosha also. 
Identioally the same compounds are used in the same sense bv the 
two poets, and this so frequently that it is difficult to believe 
that they were separated by a very long interval of time, unless 
one of them is a close and clever imitator of the other. 

In spite of this close resemblance, however, there snem to 
exist grounds to say that Asvaghosha represents a later stage of 
the development of the languageu 

In the first place, from a cursory examination of the Buddha- 

charita, I could not detect in it a single form except the 

Mirm lAtween the and the But this mtUTt 

alone cannot be decisive. For though prohibits tbe 

in VTUT, later grammarians do not respect the prohibition. Tho 
«rtt allows it. Haitidatta refers to it with a sneer. I ihiidr, 
therefore, Aivaghosha came after the period of tramitton. 

Secondly, the form of the language apMrs to be finally fitod 
already at the time of Asvagboslm. The Buddhist is thovougU^^ 
under the infiuenoe of Pfinini's mmmar. So mnoh so, that be 
devotes a section of tbe second book oi bis Buddhacmariia tp 
illusdttte certain rules of Pinini in a way that makes it possiUp 
to pass them off as extracts firom the Bhattiklvyam, 'Thfip 

W*' is illustrated by V^/^ 

•Wiiftnfi fhrwnA ” by “fl# ^sfBnmiir This 

is verse 83. A" is illustrated by the next vsrss i- 

Wiia Pdv I 
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The verse following is devoted to “fiWTWT Thus — 

>n^ TT*i fn# *1^ a’fwiiPNc • 

He proceeds till the end of Book II in this strain. For 
instance we find in II. 36 ; ^8^, in II. 87 ; 

mmm i , in II. 38 ; utt, fiilt, W in II. 39 ; . 

in II 40 j ^ 

in II. 41 ; W in II. 42 ; in 

II. 43 ; ^ ifaf te yq . ^P q ^? N ytl erfwweftij ^ficw>n m II. 44 ; and so 
<>n. 

After this it is no matter for surprise that his style is more 
artihoial than that of Kalidasa He does not hesitate to sacrifice 
sense to sound Ho opens his book with a rhyme : 

f^atqrati^flT:, IS qigW jrfifT »ftqw i 

** Slokas 14,15, 16, of Book [, tire illustrations of and 

I Jnstancos like ‘^WTOtlTpifir Ifift if 

W Wffl^JftsRf WlTf tWi" fumish us with 
the germ of tliat tendency to pun which^ subsequently attained 
full development at the hands of Bana and Subandhu. As an 
instance of fanciful description we may note, among others, the 
following verse of BooU I :- 

?rTnRTa^ 5 QiftflT»« V19* 1 
qpfrrqv^-jn^ qifc irn^ 1 

The moons of the faces of the females there had disgraced 
the lotuses. The sun, passing over these moon-faces without 
punishing them, bums within with pent-up rage, and proceeds to 
the sea itself for a good supply of water for a plunge to allay the 
burning. ” 

This reminds us of the following from the Naishadha : — 

nnntTifir fm vr- qrar^eri t 

“ The moon req^uire^ a supply of good quality ash to remove 
his stain. Hence he is bulging me up under his personial l|upervi- 
Sion with his own rays. But the fool does not see that even then 
he cannot resemble the face of Nala, because this very act of 
killing a woman will caihse fresh stains to ^pear on him ! 

Thus, at the time ^ AsTa^hosha, (1) Yaidika forms have dis- 
appeared from (9) the study of ifMv grammar has become 
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popular 90 that Aflvaghosha deems it n^oeesarj to add illustra- 
tions to facilitate the study, (3) people's taste is changing and 
artificiality is replacing the natural poetry as seen in the Wntings 
of K&lidSsa. At least a century may be allowed to bring about 
these changes. Hence, if Asyaghosha lived late in Vitflst century 
A.D., K&lid&sa may be placed early in the 1st century B.C. 

I am surprised to find that Prof. Cowell plnces Asyaghosha 
before K&lidasa. In the preface to his edition of the Buddha- 
charita, referring to Slnkas 5 — 12, Raghu VI, he says : " 1 can 
hardly doubt that K&lidasa’s finished picture was suggested by 
the rough, but vigorous outlines in Asyaghosha . . . One verse 
certainly in Asyaghosha seems to me to have been directly taken 
and amplified by Kalidasa.** 

Those wlio have followed me thus far will see the injustice of 
this charge. The physical impossibility of the suggestion did not 
strike Prof, Cowell, because he was labouring under the delusion 
of the now exploded 6th-century theory. 

The scholarship and erudition of the learned professor, how- 
ever, demand an independent examination of the question. 

The description in Kaghu runs thus : — 

wwTsipiiTwifftr II a i 

•r wmrenf ^ ^ inpnn! n < i 

8.1 .iQi4(4(44 1 

wwTiwwfttirSi 8^ n 8TirT *mvi i « i 


8P8l<fn5f«I«l^f<EC8|I WMfHIli *r 8 X 81 I 
»n^flrf%XTHX«WX xxix XXJT88XI8J 8181! | <. | 
8ratf8flT ««8V^fiH8l8|! 8^ 8^ Il8r8?t I . 

8f^if5i8rtf^i8nrT 8 8r ^« i ^^it 8 t f ija<t8Sl8i 1 f 
XTXt ^^8T8l888|Jl5fetin8TOr! I 


! 8nrW8XIWCTT WI8I^ I \\ I 
XT qX8 f % fifi : if M888l 8^ 8 8n g f ? 8 8imift I . 
■axifv iRaiatfaiixl vifwit W|(i.8 vSnr i I 
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qrnil I 

AjgyagliOBba has the following— 

mr« Ipmqt wr i 

¥»q*nrrf*r an^ weiiaq^qm I \« I 

m« <qnm^<Mftn i < i i a8 qHHS T if awftq qiqi i 
«4nqrfqniwifvj!WTO ar^^:f%qtfq wt» qfly i i 
H i wq^ftmqa arq qiit ! qn^W^srfWhi i 
ft w T w q q qt JZTTf^aHrraqit^irtai wirf^iwr« 1 i 
qrFBTf%qT4nai qcTir*nqt wrawqwwfii afh^^qrpirai i 
iiW jjq^iwtjjadainflit iftihirT-* i T t qMq^qq T q i i i 
rfbq fwatPr 3 qi^pnn f»nranT Wt q qjiai i 
fqnrr wrwift fnarranqr ar* ot«t^ I | 

mart qqr araqqiqmqt q^ i i 

4ifliq^Hiq) f^iamfq i 

ftti^aqi'mfq minfr nf^rPr i q* i 

mf^ fqm^qq*Ntm^» ^^ rt a i > f i fegqTwm^« i 

qwqrmmt qaTitf anuOfir* iq\ « 


^wfq tf! q mft aian q t qar* mnqr qq i ^q i 

art^fmq qflr ^^Vaarant %qt qflarfBrq q^q^am i 
;sHnm«iaqy^««ii«i qan qwWMiaq aiagqnam i qq i 

WT ai rt tianirt Hmw iTq q qqqt q WtaiT q I • 
1WTO artater «^qifNa( ai5^^q^« qr^qr^anan^ i qt 

In the liste aboye^ Prof, Cowell thinks Sloka 11 of Ktiid&sa 
is direotly taken from Slolcas 20 and 22 of Asyaghosha ; and the 
entire description in the farmer is suggested bj wat in the latter. 
1 see, howeyer, yery Iftjle in oonunon in the two desse^rftenil 
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ezoept the fnedementid idea that femalee rnalied to hare a Idok 
at the prti^ The meh of fcnalee towaids windoer s fae ui 
tenaoee to withees mairiage proeeeaious is of 6ver;^*day ooeiiirreiitie 
in eve^ city in IndU, bm no Indian is in need of1|^ idea dl a 
mall of females being put into his head by another pewm* The 
detaHi of the description will of course vboj with the writer. In 
the above, we have only two points of detail that are oomihon— the 
idea that with ike female facea crowding ihere^ each window looked 
09 if decorated with so many loluees ; end the rsmarh made hy the 
females. We have to find ont to whom these are due — to Asvagho* 
sha or to K&lid&sa. 

Before proceeding further we note that all the slokas quoted 
above from the Baghuvamsam, along with a very large number 
of othei slokas not quoted, occur in the Knmftrasambhavam also, 
with slight verbal changes, where necessary, to suit the context 
Besides, there are several othei s in the two poems Knmira and 
Raghn, which embody the snme thought in different words. 
When an author repeats in one book what he has written in 
another, it is a sai^e sign that he is repeating his favourite ideas 
On this consideration, the presumption is Uiat Kftlidftsa is the 
author of these common ideas. If he were not, he would not have 
paraded them in this way. The thief does not make a display of 
stolen goods. 

On the other hand, an examination of Asvaghosha^s Buddba- 
charita^ shows that, with all his mastery of the language, the 
writer is j^r in ideas. Fine ideas abound in his work, it is true, 
but in almost every case I have been able to trace them to 
Yfilmlki, or Vyftsa, or Kfilidfisa. Asvaghosba is an expert in 
adapting other people’s ideas to serve his own purpose* His des- 
cription of the scene, as quoted above, is apparently a nice piece of 
podxy. But it dora not contain a single idea which Kftlidftsa has 
not expressed in his works. The difference is that the ideas are 
scattered in Kftlidftsa, but focussed in Asvaghosha. Let me tty 
to prove what I say. 

The 15th verse of Asvaghosha quoted above pres#i^ the 
picture of women with jewelleiry misplaced (lWlWlfh<fti) through 
eag^emess, and with their progress hrapered by the wiist-chinn 
which has slipped down. 

Kftlidftsa describes the misplacing of jewellery in Kumfea 
I. 4. — “ llTHf ” etc. The waist-chain interfering 

with motion is described in Knmftra HI. 55— 

The idea of haste ex^mssed by this sloka of Asvaghosha does 
not seem to suit the oocasion. Preparations for the pnnoe’s going 
out were going on for days as is obviona from verses 3, 4, 5. The 
time for the start was siso fixed (see verse 6). Verses 10, 11, 12 
show that the prinoe’s chariot was moving vexy slowly (i^ 

wn%) wHh a vieir to give an oppce^msty to snoh of the 
ritiaensaswishedtohaveagoMtookat hini. The eitiami too. 
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males and females, oame out of their houses and prostrated theta - 
selyes before him. The females of position waited upon their 
elders for permission to go up to the roofs of the houses to witness 
the prince • passing (si. 13). Up to this point, everything Was 
progressing leisurely. But all of a sudden people had to be roused 
h*om sleep ; they had to dress dreamily and jewellery got mis- 
placed. The prince did not pass at midnight, and it is difficult to 
understand this sleep in high quarters. 

Asvaghosha's verse 16 says : so many females rushed together 
that the tumult and clinking of anklets frightened the birds in the 
house.’- 

Exactly the same scene is given by Kalidisa, Baghu 
XVI. 56:— 

Here, in Asvaghosha, the roof and the staircase resounded 
with the noise of hasty footsteps. Does not this imply people 
running up the steps V But in the previous verse the females ai'o 
described as obliged to move slowly Verse 

16 assumes not only great speed hut a large jostling crowd also 
There was no occasion for the crowd. 
It was not that every house was celebrating a marriage at the 
time to account for the presence of so many females. 

KftlidAsa’s sloka, on the other hand, describes the 
the iniQfttes of the vast harem of prince in the river flOV, and 
suits the occasion very well. 

(Asvaghosha, verse 17). — The picture is that of females eager 
to run fast but unable to do so because of their heavy hips and 
breasts. 

This is just the picture we see in Kumara, I. 11 : — 

(Asvaghosha, verse 18). — Obscene. For an exact parallel 
however, see KumSra VIIl. 87. 

This, too, of Asvaghosha is incongrnous. She should not have 
thought of this at a time when she was so eager to see the prince. 
Besides, with the eye of all on the prince, there was none there to 
notice her. 

(Asvaghosha, verse 19). — Crowd — jingling of jewellery — 
tumult at the windows. This is almost a repetition of verse 16, 
and is fully met by the verse quoted above — Baghu XVX., 56. 

(Asvaghosha, verse 20 ).-^rowd so great that eer-rings came 
into contact. The faces thrust out through the windows loO&Od 
likb BO many lotuses attached to the houses. " 

Compare Kftlidftea si. 1). above. 
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(Asvaghosha, verse 21). — The hoases looked like so laeny 
heavenlj cars, and the females Mke celestial nymphs in the ofom. 

Kftlidftsa has a similar idea when be says in Raghn VI. 1, 
that the princes at the Svayamvara of Indumaii, setted on stages, 
looked like so many gods seated on celestial cars * 


wif*ran»rt I i«itv i 


(Asvaghosha, verse 22).- Crowding at the windows. Ear- 
rings in contact. Faces like so man}' lotuses bound into a bundle. 

Compare Khlidasa, si. 11 above. 

As I have already remarked, the occasion was not one at which 
every house was expected to be over-crowded. Hence verses 18 
to 2i of Asvaghosha will take a lot of explaining. Moieover, if 
we remember that the females had permission to get np to the 
1crrace8(see verse 13), the necessity for over-crowding the windows 
is not clear 

Thus, though Asvagliosha's ideas, considered singly, are 
good, they either do not suit the occasion, or clash with one 
another. His entire scene is a piece of patch-work poetry, rather 
clumsily done up, with the seams clearly visible. 

The suspicion is unavoidable that the ideas are borrowed 
from K&lidSsa, in whose works they all occur, but the context 
being different, their combination in Asvaghosha has produced a 
heterogeneous mass 

* (Asvaghosha, verse 22), — All were so eagerly looking at the 
prince that the females appeared as if they wanted to go down, 
and the males as if they wanted to go up. 

Just now I do not recollect where I nave seen this in Kalidft- 
sa, though the idea seems to be a familiar one. 

(Asvaghosha, verqe 23). — Seeing the beauty of the prince, the 
females exclaimed . “ How lucky must be his wife.'* 

See Raghu 13 above. Also compnre Kumfira VII. 65 

«t 3|- i 

ar a*ra ai ainj namt t a^a t yaL«n*t i 

The postscript in Asraghosha aa apqaiai^— with 

a cbsste heart and not from any other motive — is snspioious* 
It looks like a fling at Eumftra quoted above, in which the remark 
WT etc., does not indeed appear to be wholly innocent. 

Kfilidfisa, too, has altered the second half in Raghn so as to leave 
no room any longer to donbt the motive of the females. Siad 
Asvaghosha’a book been before him to guide him as a model, 
as F^f. Cowell supposes it was, he would not have written 
^ l|9ir in Knmftra. This slip, and the aabseqnent 

ooiTection in Raghn, seems to be in itself a proof KftUdAsa 
supplied the original, which Asvaghosha copied. 
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Bsoahtulatiov. 

1 oonolude with a snmmarj of the resolts. £ have tried to 
establish 

(1) That neither Prof. Max Mhller nor Prof. Maodonelt has 

given good reasons to disbelieve the tradition assiinrinff 
57 B.O. to Kftlidftsa. 

(2) That from the way Kftlidftsa speaks of the Persian Navy 

it is not likely that he came after Ohrist. 

(3) That from the absence of artiBoiality in his style he ap- 

pears to be older than the Oimar and Nasik inscrip- 
tions of the 2nd centnxy A.D. 

(4) and (5) That from the history of certain words, Sanskrit 

seems to have been the ^oken of the learned at 

the time of Kalidasa, rrom the &ee nse of Vedic forms 
in hi^^^rxitings he seems not to have been inflaeneed by 
Fanims grammar, and to belong to the post-Paninean 
period of transition from Vedic to Sanskrit literature 
which probably extended from 300 B.C. to 100 B.C. 

(6) That from allusions to Buddhism and its patronage by 

royalty, in the Sakuntalam, the poet seems to have 
fLourished soon after Asoka. This, too, points to the 
period 800 to 100 B.C. 

(7) That from considerations of style, taste, etc,, oar poet 

seems to have been older than Asvaghoslia, the Bud- 
dhist poet of the first century A.D. 

Conclusion. 

It will not therefore be unransonable to place KHUdHaa md-* 
my beliesea Asvaghosha (79 A.D.) and Asoka (227 B.O.), ie., 
oany in the fitst cenfuty B.O, 

TbiB represents him as a young man in the full vigour of liis 
giant intellect at 67 B.C., and confirms the tradition still current 
in India. 



35« Redaction of FehUng^t Solution to |lc4^e Coppee*^ 
a Method of Depoeitins a Shining, Mimr^Ufce 
Film of Copper on Glaaa Veaaele. 

Bj PAiJcHiNAN Nfioai, M A., Professor of Ohemistrf, Bajshaht 

College, 

Liebig first demonstrated that silver may be deposited on 
glass vessels by reducing an ammoniacal solution of silv(^ oxide 
^ means of chemical reagents (Liebig, Awuilen^ 1835, ziv, 183) 
The method has received an industrial application in the prepa- 
ration of mirrors ; and various substances such as tartarates, 
sugars, etc., are now used in order to obtain a shining deposit of 
silver on glass. Copper, which is analogous to silver in tne cup- 
rous condition, is aifficult to obtain by reduction from cupric 
compounds by means of organic reagents, as the reduction should 
pass through an intermediate stage of cuprous compounds before 
metallic copper may be deposited. In the case of silver, 
however, the reduoti(}U of silver salts to metallic silver is direct. 

Fartuiay (P/iti. Trans, 1857, p. 145) obtained a deposit of 
metallic copper by dissolving copper oxide in olive oil, and heat- 
ing plates of glass in the oil up to the decomposing temperature of 
the latter. Another method by which he obtained the same result 
(P^7. Trans, 1857, p. 154) was by deflagrating the metal in the 
neighbourhood of the glass by means of a Leyden battery in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen. Wright {Stlltman^s Amef\ Joum,^ 1877, 
3, xiii, 49) obtained some brilliant mirrors of copper on the inner 
surface of exhausted glass tubes by passing through them an 
eleotric discharge between oopper el^rodes. The firm of Weiso- 
knpf obtained it bv a oom^cated chemical process. Chattaway 
in a paper read before the JKoyal Society of l^ndon on November 
2\t 1907, has obtained shining deposits of copper by first redu^ 

a an ammoniacal solution of copper hydrate by means nf 
Iv-distillod phenylhydrazine, and then heating the solution 
with 10 per oent. oaumc potash solution. In the present investi* 
gation it has been shown that brilliant deposits of copper may be 
obtained on glass vessels by reducing Fehling’s Solution, umer 
special oironmstances, by means of fsnnaldehyde. 

Fehling's Solution {Annalen 72, 106 ; 106, 75) as is well 
' known, is reduced by fddehydes and other organic reducing 
agents to red cuprous oxide, but the reduction of the solntion by 
means of {cKrmaldehyde to metallic oopper which deposits on gllMm 
vessels as a shining layer is, to my k^wledge, new. The fouow^ 
ing details, if folhmed, give good results. The usual aolntimui of 
cop|»er sulphate and alkaliiie iartarate are prepared and in 
separate bottlea. The oopper au^^hate solution is poured in Hhn 
tset tube, beaker or any other glass vessel to be ^^cofi^eredt^-lm 
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the alkaline tartarate solution is gradually added until the pre- 
cipitate of copper hydrate first formed is just re-dissolved. 
Excess of the alkaline solution is to be avoided. Strong formalde- 
hyde is then added until the solution smells perceptibly of the 
reagent. The solution is tilted to one side and heat is applied to 
that side until a little shining layer of copper forms on the glass. 
At this moment the glass vessel is given a rotatory motion by the 
hand when the deposition of copper takes place of itself all i\)und 
the glass surface. If the deposit is not uniform, the experiment 
is to be repeated until a uniform deposit is obtained. No percep- 
tible gas evolution has been noticed and the deposit is extremely 
brilliant, showing the pleasing “ coppery ” colour of highly- 
polished copper. The deposit is very firm and seems to be more 
so than that of silver. The general effect is only satisfactory 
when the glass vessels ai*e scrupulously cleaned beforehand 
High temperature is essentially necessary, and in fact the mixed 
solution was kept in boiling water without any perceptible 
deposition of copper. Formaldehyde vapour was passed over hot 
Fehling’s Solution without much success. 

Grape-sugar and milk-sugar were substituted for formalde- 
hyde, but in these cases rod cuprous oxide was, as is well known, 
alone precipitated. 

That the deposit ideally consists of copper and not cuprous 
oxide has been confirmed by an analysis of it. The deposit was 
scraped off, dried, dissolved in niti*ic ^aeid, precipitated and 
weighed as oxide. The percentage of copper was found to be 
98*6. The copper was ^slightly blackened in the course of 
drying. 

It is difiScult to say whether metallic copper is deposited 
directly or that the reduction passes through the intermediate 
stage of the formation of a cuprous compound. Chattaway {loc, 
dt*) ,ha8 obtained his deposits from a solution containing cuprous 
hydrate in excess of ammonin, and says that the formation of 
CugO is analogous to that of silver from AggO. But in this case 
the reduction of the cupric compound is a complex one, for in 
addition to the deposition of metallic copper a greenish precipi- 
tate mixed with cuprous oxide is also formed. 

It has always puissled chemists to ascertain the conditions 
which determine the deposition of silver sometimes as a finely- 
divided powder and sometimes as a shining mirror. Vogel 
{Journ. Praet. Ohem., 1862, Ixxxvi, 321) in the course of his 
experiments on silver deposits, concludes that mirror is obtamed 
when complete reduction takes place in one single stage, and the 
finely- divided powder is obtained when the reaction takes place in 
two stages, a lower insoluble oxide separating in the first place 
which is further reduced afterwards. In the case of ^ cop^r 
deposits VogeVs conclusions are, as Chattaway {loc. cit.) has 
pointed out, hardly applicable, and specially so in the present 
investigation, as the deposition is not the result of a complete 
reduction, but of a complex x^Qpction. 



36* Geological Notes on Hill Tlpperali (including the 
Lalmal range in Comillah District)* 

By Hem Chandra. Das Guiha. 


1. As far as my infomatioii goes, the State of Hill Tip- 
-r ^ ^ 4 ^ perah has never been visited by any pro- 

Introdaotion. fessional geologist. I availed myself of 
a college vacation in May 1906 to make a tour through a portion 
of the State, and am deeply indebted to Mr. Bamani Mohan 
Chatterjee, M .A., at that time minister of the State, for giving me 
every possible assistanoo. Unfortunately the time selected 
was inopportune, f reached Tipperah by the end of May; it 
was just at the commencement of the rains, and the interior of 
the country had become mostly inaccessible. 


2. The main physical features of the State consist of a 
system of mountains and valleys 
Fnysioai aspeos. parallel to one another, and running 
north and south. The average distance between any two conse- 
cutive ranges is about 12 miles, and as one proceeds from the west 
to the east, the ranges gradually increase in height. The princi- 
])al river valleys are all lonaptudinal, coinciding with the 
north and south ranges. None of the streams are navigable 
throughout the year, and only a few of them are so during the 
rains. These are the Gumti, Haora, Klioydi, Manu and Fheni. 
Just as then' is a gradual rise in altitude of the successive ridges 
as we proceed from west to east, so do the floors of the interven- 
ing valleys also ascend independently of the slope of drainage. 
These orogenic features probably owe their origin to a single 
period of upheaval. 


3, My observations were restricted to the western border of 

is represented by an unfossiliferous calcareous sandstone of great 
thickness which contained at its base some fragments of lignite. 
A wooify structure is clearly observable in some of the speoimensi 


and on analysis they give out about 40 per cent, of carbon with 
about 54 of volatile matter. Unfortunately this mineral feel 
only occurs as small disconnected fragments disseminated thrcmgh 
a liard sandstone. The lignite is sulphurous. This calcareous 
sandstone is abundantly developed in the Fatikuli subdivision of 
the State ; it is somewlud; olive^coloured, and, besides quarto^ con- 
tabs grains of chloritised biotite, iron-ore and white mica. 
Zireofa also oocnrs very sparingly. 
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4* The Fatikuli sandstone is overlaid by a layer of ferm* 
ginous concretions, perhaps of lateritic 
‘ origin, which thoogh much decomposed 
orenona. contact scions, seem to be 


very abundant, and in a comparatively good state of preservation 
near the town of Agartala, A good exposure of this is to be 
found at the locality known as Kunjaban, near the town. In 
some oases these concretions are found to be covered over by sand 
five or six inches deep. No bedding could be observed in the 
concretionary layers. The concretions are pisolitic, though often 
gravelly, the pebbles sometimes measuring about three inches 
across. They of^ assume a coating of <mrk brown colour due 
to subaerial decomposition, and when specimens from the surface 
are broken the fracture appears of a brick-red colour. These 


ferruginous concretions are generally used for road metalling, for 
which purpose they answer excellently well, as is always the case 
with gravelly forms of laterite. These concretions consist 


mainly of limonite. 


5. There rises, about five miles to the west of the town 
VoMil Wood group. ComilUh, a srn^l hill range, with an 
average height of 90 feet above sea-level, 
and 40 feet above the level of the plain. This low hill extends 
for a distance of about ten miles, north and south, and is known 
as the Lalmai range. It is made up of slightly micaceous, yellowy- 
coloured sandstone and ferruginous concretions which, when decom- 
posed, colour the top of the nill brick-red. The sandstone is not 
much indurated and appears to lie horizontally. There are also 
horizontal intercalations of clay, only a few inches thick, and 
occasional occurrences of argillaceous nodules. The clay varies 
in colour from white to dwk black. Some pebbles of quartz, 
were also observed, but th^ were extremely rare. At the 
southern extremity of the range the character of the rock some- 
what changes. The extreme southern portion is known as the 
Ohandimoorah (moorahaBhill, a local term) ; it contains no mica- 
ceous material and consists of a conglomerate of decomposed rocks 
which are chiefly sandstone with occasional lumps of soft shaly 
mudstone. Ferruginous concretions and pebbles are very rare, 
but the most strilang feature here is the abundant occurrence of 
fossil wood. The fragments sometimes attain considerable 
dimensions with a diameter of several inches. Thqr are com- 
pletely silicified and are well exposed in a section near Chandipur, 
and all lie horizontally ; I faued to discover any in an erect 
posture. They apparently lie parallel to one another and might 
have been drifted by a strong current. Slides of this fossil wood 
were kindly examined bv ICr.Burkill, who is unable toidpn^|fy it, 
but it is apparently not lower in the system than Pinus. 


fl. In the midst of the fertile allavial plain, there ia 
Pysro-Und. » .peculiar un^tivaW* area aW | a 

mile long and fth of a mile broid, 
locally known as the pyaro4and, which is covered over with tnarr 
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floating on a mndflj Bubsoil. It is bcmnded by unonltivated land 
on tha north, the Deo Sora on the east and tiie soixth, and ^e 
Jnri river on the west. The oldest inhabitimts of the looaliiy 
informed me that when they came to settle in the conlitiyi the 
|didn was overgrown with reeds of difteiewt hhads ^ 
** pyaro*land restricted to a very small area. With the 
clearing away of the jungle, the pjato-land ** gradoally 
encroached and is still tending to spread. I was shown the 
mins of a house deserted some time ago, on account of the 
conversion of the courtyard into a quagmire of this sort, 
depth of the **pyaro*' is variable, the layer of turf being 
about i an inch thick while tbe liquid mud seemed to be about 
seven feet deep. Water oozes out on the surface, and when the 
Jnri is in flood, during the rains, the subsoil water also seems to 
rise. During the great earthquake of 1897, water came out in 
torrents from underneath, and the depth of the “ pyaro " is 
reported to increase annually. On this laud cultivation is impos- 
sible. 


7. The find of fossil wood in the Lalmai range is interest- 
*4 because it helps us in correlating the 

correlation. Tipjwrab rocks with the other Indian 

rock-systems, tbe age of which has been more or less definitely 
fixed. Fossil wood, has been found in many parts of India, but 
the most notable of them is Burma, ^ and a considerable impor- 
tance has been given to it in the literature of Burman g^logy, 
where the expression “fossil wood” gproup has been used to 
represent the topmost tertiary beds overlying tbe Pegu system, 
for which Dr. Noetling proposed the name “ frawadi mvision.” ^ 
It probable that the Lalmai raum corresponds to the Lower 
Series of the Irrawadi division, t.e., rossil wood group of Burma, 
and this correlation is further corroborated by its association with 
ferruginous concretions as described before. The oaloareons 
sand^ne of Fatiknli perhaps belong^ to the Pegu system (Oligo- 
cene and lower Miooene) of Burma. This system has be^ 
divided into two series,* the Yenangjoung and the Plrome; bdi 
from the extremely fragmentary knowledge at our disposal, it ia 
impossible to point out the series that the Fatikuli sandstcme 
should be relegated to. 


1 Msm. GsoL Bar lod , Vol. x, p 247. 

s Beo. Gaol. Bur. Ind., Vol. zxriii, p 76. 8 Itid., Tol. xxvlii, p. 04 




37* Dlagnoilt of o LMng Specie* of the Genua 
Diplonema (Piychodld Dit’terei)* 

Bj N. Annandale, D.Sc., Superintendent ^ Indian Mueewn, 

The genus Diplonema appears to have been known hitherto 
from three tertiary species, which occur in Baltic amber, and 
from one quaternary foi m in fossil copal The surviying form here 
described was taken by myself at Kurseong in the Darjeeling 
district (alt. 5,000 feet) iu July. Three specimens ( d* , 2 9 9 ) 
were obtained. A full account will be published later in the 
Records of the Indian Museum 

Diplonema superstes^ sp. nov. 

d*, 9 Total length 3 mm. ; expanse of wings 8 mm. 

Colour sooty black with a strong white refulgence ; a broad 
white band on each tarsus. 

Antenna with 15 joints; the basal joint cylindncal, the 
second almost discoidal, these two (the scape) covered with scales ; 
each joint of the flagellum, except the last, bearing, in addition 
to a broad basal band of hairs, a large S -shaped chaeta on either 
side ; joints of the flagellum spindle-shaped, the distal end of each 
smooth, devoid of hairs, the last joint bearing hairs only, pro- 
duced at the tip into a minute, cylindrical, blunt process covered 
with exceedingly fine pubescence. Palpi 4- jointed ; the first 
joint short, the others longer, subequal ; the whole organ covered 
with flattened hairs, whi^ gradually take the form of scales 
towards the base of the second joint. 

Wings broadly heart-shaped; the length to the greatest 
breadth as 4 to 3 ; the alula large, elongate, bearing a dense tuft 
of long hair ; the disk covered with overlapping, spatnlate scales, 
which are narrower near the margins than at the centre and base ; 
the veins clothed with a double row of hairs ; the marginal Cringes 
long; a tuft of very long hairs at the posterior basal angle. 
Subcostal vein practically obsolete; base of first (normal) vein 
approximating to the stem of the second, the two branches of which 
ariM close together, both being nearer the base of the wing than, 
or as near as, the fork of the fourth vein ; the bases of the second 
and third and of the fifth and sixth veins united ; the fourth nearly 
straight ; seventh almost as lon^ as the sixth. 

Abdomen oovered with bnstling hairs, which are mixed with 
scales on the thorax; the front bearing a dense tuft of semi-erect 
scales. 

Hale genitalia complicated; a well developed intromittent 
organ presen^ consisting eztem^y of two elongated, pointed 
valves ; inferior appendages home at the end of a flattened snh^ 
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E nital plate, shoi*t, rounded, clad externally with long scattered 
irs and bearing internally a number of racket-shaped spinules, 
the broader part of each of which is surrounded with a close-set 
fringe of minute, blnnt projections. 



JUNE. 1908. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd June, 1908, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon’blb Mr. JusnoE Asutosh Mokhopaduyaya, M.A. 
D.L., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. N. Aniiandale, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. J. A. Chapman, 
Mr. B. Chaudhnri, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, 
Dr. Girindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, Major L. Bogers, I.M.S., 
Dr. E. D. Boss, Bai Bam Brahma Sanyal, Bah^ur, Mr. G. 
Thibaut, C I.E., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. B. Vre- 
denburg, and Bev. A. W. Young. 

Visitors. — Mr. W. A. Preymutb, Hou’ble Mr. Justice H. 
Holm wood, and Babu P. Neogi. 

The minutes of the April meeting were read and confirmed. 

Seventy-four presentations were announced. 

The Council reported that no meeting was held in May as a 
quorum of members was not present. 

The President announced ; — 

1. That Mr. T. H. D. LaToucho has been appointed General 
Secretary in the place of Lieut. -Colonel 1). C. Phillott, gone to 
Europe on leave. 

2. That the Trustees of the Elliott Prize for Scientific Re- 
search have awarded the prize for the year 1907 to Babu Akshoya 
Kumar Mazumdar, of Mymensingh. 

The General Secretary reported the deaths of Dr. H. 0. 
Garth, Lieut.-Col. F. S. Peck, l.M.S. (Ordinary Members); Prof. 
L. F. Kielhom (an Honorary Member) ; and The Revd. Father B. 
Lafont, S.J. (an Associate Member) of the Society. 

The Council reported that in consequence of the deaths of 
Sir Michael Foster, Lord Kelvin, Lient.-Gaueral Sir Richard 
Straohey, and Prof. L. F. Kielhom, there were now four vacancies 
in the list of Honorary Members. The Council, therefore, recom- 
mend the four following gentlemen for election as Honorary 
Members at the next meeHng : — 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Haversham Godwin- Austin, F.R.S., 
F.R.G.8., Surrey, England. 

Prof, Melchior Treub, Buitenzom, Java. 

Prof. Herman Oldei^berg, Kiel, Prussia, Germany, 

William Irvine, Esq., I.O.S. (retired), London, 

Lieut.-Golonel Henry Haversham Godwin-Austin, F.B.8* 
F*Z.S.f F.R.G.S., etc., was educated at Sandhurst and joined 
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the 24th Begt. pf Foot, 1851 ; he retired in 1877. He osme to 
India in 1852 and senred iu the Second Burmese War and in the 
Punjab. He was appointed TopogTaphioal Assistant in the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of India, and joined the Kashmir Survey Party 
in 1857. He surveyed a very large extent of country in Kash- 
mir and Baltistan ; in the latter country he was the first to dis- 
cover the enormous glaciers at the head of the Shigar river and 
Hunza Nagar frontier, including the Baltoro glacier, coming down 
in part from the second highest mountain in the Himalaya, since 
named after liim. He surveyed the lofty country of Rupshu and 
Zaskar in Ladakh, 1862 ; in July and August of that year he 
made 13 different ascents of a mean height of 17,900 ft., the 
highest peak, Mata, being 20,607 ft.; he took up the Survey of the 
Ghanohingmo and carried the topography to the eastern end of 
the Pang-kong lake, close to Rudok in Chinese Territoiy, where 
he was met and stopped by the Lhassan Governor in 1868 ; in 
the winter of 1862-63 he was on special duty with the last mis- 
sion to Bhutan and mapped the whole country between Darjee- 
ling and Punakha. He was with the expedition against the Dafla 
tribe at the base of the Eastern Himalayas, when a large area 
of new country wgs mapped and many distant peaks fix^. He 
became President of Section E (Geography) of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1883, and President of the Malacological Society, 1897- 
1899. He has published largely on the Land and Freshwater 
Mollusoa of India, and very many papers in the Journals of various 
Scientific Societies on geology and physical features, ethnology, 
and natural history. He has been an enthusiastic member of this 
Society since 1861, has^ contributed many articles to its Journal 
and is still actively engaged in the study of Indian Malacology, 
having published papers during the year, and having other impoi- 
taut monographs in hand. (Iselson Annandale.) 


Melchior Treub took his Doctor’s degree at Leyden in the 
year 1873 with an inaugural dissertation upon the nature of 
Liohens, for the purpose of which he had successfully separated 
sgme half dozen into the fungus and the alga whereof they are 
ocmstituted. 

In 1876 he joined the staff of the Botanic Gardens at 
Buitsnzorg, Java, as Botanical Assistant. At least thirty scieni^ 
tifio pi^rs, most of them of considerable size, Were the output of 
hia inaptly during the next ten years, and therein he was a 
pioneer in testing the resources oi the tropics for mioroscopie 
work bearing on the problems of the day. He worked a great 
deal at the anatomy of the sexual organs : he studied^ the 
embryology of orohids : his researches on Gyoads had conaito- 
able importance, and his reseatohes on the prothallue dCl^oopodium 
had great impbrtance. He oomBined with this morpholo^oal and 
anatomioid work a certain amount of work on the biology of 
plants. 

In 1880 he became DireetOT in suoqessien to Dr* SobefEer : S^d 
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in 1885 we find Ud iimtiiig botanieto to work in Jnra^ havingr 
pmmaded bis CfoYeentnen^ to go to the Itberalitj of pit^ridiog 
•(coonunodation for them, l^his generosity has been appre<^ted. 
Nearly oga hundx^ botanists hare made use of it ; and without 
doubt the ralne of their work has been not inoonefflerable to the 
ooloi^. 

Trenb, meanwhile in order still to carry on his soientifio work 
without letting it interfere with his large administrative duties, 
worked, 1 believe, daily in his laboxatory at the time when all 
Europeans in Java take a siesta. In 1888 he took nn opportunity 
of risiting the island of Krakatoa, the soorohed-up, ash-boried 
island of the great eruption oi 1883, and recorded how the yege- 
tation was returning to it, what kind of plants came first oy 
means of their sufficient means of distribution, and what eame 
after. In 1891 he astonished the botanical world with his dis- 
covery of ** chalazogamy *’ or fertilisation of the ovule through its 
stidk. His long previous work had led up to this — no mere for- 
tunate accident. 

During these years Treub's staff had grown enormously by 
the addition to it of men to cope with economic problems, and 
about five years ago the Dutch Guveroment decided on turning it 
and sti engthening it into an Agp^icultural Department. Treub 
became Director of the new Depa^ment. 

Buitensorg remains his headquarters; the garden, small 
when he became Director, is now much larger, his Out-Experi- 
ment Stations are many — one for tobacco, others for sugar, 
another for Cinchona, and so on ; the staff that he has built up 
has hitherto been the largest scientific staff in the tropics ; their 
work covers the whole work of our Agricultural and Forest 
Eesearch Institutes as well as work in Phisrmaoology and all the 
pure Botany of the Dutch Indies. The growth hM been due to 
^eub's abuity. 

Treub has almost finished his service in the East, and it is 
appropriate that he as a pioneer botanist of the East should be 
one of our Honorary members. He has been a foreign member 
of the Eoyal Society since 1899 and of the Linnean Society since 
1887, and the Crown of Holland has conferred on him the title 
of Professor. 

He visited India in 19(M, and is familiar with the status and 
work of our Society. (1. H. Bubkill.) 


Professor Herman Oldenberg holds a conspicuous place in 
that generation of European Sanskritists which coustitutes what 
we may call the older generation, now that almost all tuhnso 
distinguished Oriental scholars whose early works msw the light 
about the middle of the last century have passed aw». Profeeeor 
Oldenberg for a considerable tiroeianghtat the University of 
Berlinaa ^ Privat Docent” and ** Professor Extraordinariue”; j^ter 
on he was appmnted Ordinary Profeseor of Sanski^ in tbs 
University of Kiel, where he is living at present. l^pgUifiao 
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tions are very numerous, and nothing like a complete enumeration 
of them can be attempted in this place. His most remarkable 
work was done in connection witii Buddhistic literature and faith 
on the one hand, and on the other hand with the itigveda and 
Yedio religion. I need only mention a few of his most import- 
ant publications in these fields — his ffreat edition of the Vineya 
Pitaka, his well-known book on Buddha, his Prolegomena to the 
Bigveda, and his Book on Vedic Religion. 

Professor Oldenberg presents an astonishing combination of 
various great gifts. His scholarship — linguistic, philological, his- 
toric, antiquarian — is wide and at the same time minute ; he 
possesses an unweazying industry in collecting and amassing facts 
and figures, but ever proceeds to analyse and combine them with 
surprising ci itical skill and acumen ; he shrinks from no tedious 
detail, but never loses out of sight what is of essential and last- 
ing significance in human life and history ; he, in fact, is a philoso- 
pher no less than a soholai' and critic. His insight into ancient 
phases of thought and belief is as keenly penetrative as it is 
deeply sympathetic, and it is in this field in fact that he has 
achieved his greatest successes. And to all this he joins a rare 
gift of eloquent, often truly brilliant, exposition. There are other 
contemporaneous Orientalists who equal, or may even excel 1dm, 
in certain respects, but viewing the total sum of his endow- 
ments and performance we consider ourselves justified in saying 
that the position he occupies is unique. v(G. Thibaut.) 


William Irvine, late Bengal Civil Servant (North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh) was educated at King’s College, London, 
and was appointed to the ln«lian Civil Service after the examina- 
tion of 1862. He arrived in India on 12th December, 1868, and 
served in the North-Western Provinces as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collnctor, iind Magis- 
trate and Collector up to 26th Mai ch, 1888. He retired in 1888. 

He is author of: — Canal Rates versus Land Revenue {Oaloutta 
Betfiew 1869). The Rent Digest, or the Law Procedure relating 
to Landlord and Tenant, Bengal Presidency (1869). Bangash 
Nawabs of Parukhabad {Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vols. xlvii and xlviii of 1877-79). Contribution to Gnzetteer of 
Fsrukhabad (1870). Settlement Report of Ghazipur District 
(1876). The Army of the Indian Moghuls, its organisntion, etc. 
(1904). Translator of “ Storia do Mogor or Moghul India," 
1653-1708, by Niccolao Manucci, Vols. i, ii, iii (1907 ). 

(E. D. Boss.) 


Council also reported that there were now four vacancies 
in tlm list of Associate Members, and the Council therefore xeoom- 
men^ the three following gentlemen for election as Associate 
Members at the next meeiung.^ 
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Moi 

1, Baba Dim Ohandra Sen ; Galcatta. 

2. Mf^amahopadhyaTa Sndhakara Dvivedi, Professor, 

Goyemment Oollege, Benares 

8. Revd. Father J. Homnann, S. J., B^mohi ^ 

Babu Dities Chandra Sen, B.A , author of a Hi8t0ry 
Bengali Language and Literature for which the Beoretflsi^ of 
State gave him, upon the recommendation of Lord Ourzon, a Ufa 
pension. Uniyersity Header. (Asutobh Mukhopadhtata.) 

Mahamahopadhyaya Sudhakara Dyiyedi, Professor, Goyem- 
ment College, Benares, author of vai ions works on Hindu Mathe- 
matics, which show great research. (Asutosh Mukhopajdhtaya.) 

The Beyd. Father J. Hoffmann, S J , well known as an 
authority on the languages and customs of the Mundas, and 
author of a recent paper in the Memoirs of the Society on the 
Poetry, Music and Dances of this tube. (N. Amnaiidale.) 

The General Secretary submitted obituary notices of the late 
Professor L. F. Kielhom, an Honorary Member, and the Beyd. 
Father E. Lafont, 8.J , an Associate Member. 

Professor Lorenz Franz Kielhom, Ph.D , LL D., C.I.B., 
was bom in Osnabruck in Westphalia on the 31st May, 1840. 
He studied Sanskrit under Benfey, Stenzler, and Weber at the 
German Uniyersities of Gottingen, Breslau, and Berlin. There- 
after he went to London and Oxford, where he assisted Max 
Mdller in his edition of the Bigyeda. In 1866 he was nominated 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Deccan College at Poona, and he held 
that post till his retirement in 1881. In the following year, 1888, 
he succeeded Benfey in the Sanskrit chair of the Uniyersity of 
Gbttingen. He died suddenly on the 19th March, 10^, Imore 
completing his 68th year of age 

Professor Kielhorn was beyond doubt one of the greateit 
European authorities on Classical Sanskrit. As far aa his know- 
ledge of the Indian system of Sanskrit Ghrammar was oonqaim^, 
eyen the best among Indian Pandits bowed to his authority. iPor 
he combined the critical methods of the West with a most intimMe 
acquaintance with all the technicalities of Eastern commentat<iinL 
acquired by him during his sojourn in Poona, whem some 
most learned Indian scholars haye been working under him 4s hie 
assistants.^ His edition of the Mah&bhfishya is the classical work 
on Sanskrit Ghrammar according to the system of P&nini. 1 ^ 1 %^ 
wise, his book on Katyftyana and Patafijali : their relatlosia 
to each other and to Pft^ini,” which appeared first in Bombay In 
1876, opened the way to a critical undet standing of the 
bhashya, and traced the genesis of Patafijali*s famous oommentaw. 

After his retirement from the ludian Educational 
Professor Kielhom joined his friend and Indian colleague, tba 
Professor Bhhler, as one of thepioneers in the fi fS of InAian 
Epigraphy and Fabsography. His editions of Sanrinit 
tSonif whieh m a k e up elboojb one-quarter or perhapif Of 
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all the published editions in that branch of Indian antiquarian 
research, are classical, and any futnie vrorker in that line may 
rest contented if bis work comes up to the standard of Professor 
Kielhom's editions. Although he never lost sight of the larger 
aspects of Indian history, to the proper understanding of which 
Bpigraphy affords our main and unfortunately almost sole guid- 
ance, yet he did not refrain from nil that dxoidgery in regn^ to 
details, which for epigt'aphical work in India is a conditio sine 
qua noUf and for which most of the Indian scholars, who have 
taken up the same branch of study, appear to have an innate 
abhorrenoe. His two lists of Sanskrit inscriptions from Northern 
and Southern India, published with two of the last volumes of the 
Epigp^phia Indica, ai^e more than mere I'egisters of Indian inscrip- 
tions down to modern times. Epigraphy has now been made easy 
to us, and we should never forget that we owe this to a very large 
extent to the late Professor Kielhorn. (T. Bloch.) 


The Society has lost the oldest of its Associate Members in 
the person of the Very Revd. Father B. Lafont, S.J., who died 
at Darjiling on the 11th of May, at the age of 71 years, leaving 
behind him a record of strenuous work in the cause of science 
and of the welfaie of the institution, St. Xavier’s College, where 
he filled the office of Hector f]X>m 1871 to 1878, and again from 
1901 to within a short interval before the time of his death. He 
was elected an Associate Member of this Society in 1874, and for 
many years took an active interest in its discussions, but of late 
^ears bailing health made it impossible for him to attend our meet- 
ings so frequently as befoi*e. Father Lafont was bom at Mons 
in 1837 and entered the Society of Jesus in 1854, devoting him- 
self mainlv to the study of philosophy and natural science, 
pursuits which were destined to bear abundant fruit during his 
career in this country. He came to Calcutta in 1865 and imme- 
diately became attached to St. Xavier’s College, where the chief 
of his duties was the teaching of experimental physics. It was 
maiuly, if not entirely, due to his efforts that the College was 
endowed with an Observatory, and with a well-organist and 
equipped Physical Laboratory, where be got together a magnificent 
collection of instraments. 

The distinction he won by his labours caused him to become 
the recipient of numerous honours. He was admitted a Fellow 
of Oaloutta University in 1877, and was repeatedly elected a mem- 
her of the Syndicate bv his colleagues. In 1904 he was elected 
President of the Faculty of Arts, and in 1908, be was made an 
Honoraiw Doctor of Science. He was also a Foreign Miember of 
the Institute of Electrical Engineers. In 1880 the Vicemy, Lord 
Lytton, conferred on him the honour of a Companionship of the 
In^an Empire ; Lord Dofferin secured for him the distinction oi 
Officier d* Academic of France ; while in 1898 King Leopold con- 
ferred on him ^e Order of Leopold. 

He lectured before the Indian Assooiatioa for the 0oltiva4ion 
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of Science for 19 yeare, and was the senior Vice-President of that 
Association, 

The influence of Fatlier Lafont's genial personality and 
intellect will be long remembered by those with whom he was 
brought in contact, while the loss of iiis wide sympathies and 
interest in every movement for the public good will be widely Mi 
by the community in the midst of whom he laboured for so long a 
period. (T. H. D. La Touchb ) 

The following six geutlemeu were ballotted for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

Mr. 0. M. Hutchinson, B A , Scientific Offioer to the Tea 
Association, Indian Museum, Calcutta, proposed by^Mr, D. Hooper, 
seconded by Mr. I. H. Burkill; Mr. A, M. Heron, B.Bc., 
Geological Survey of India, proposed by Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, 
seconded ^ Mr. L. L. Fermor; Mr, K, A. K, Hallotves, B.A., 
A.R.S.M.,F.Gr.S , proposed by Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, seconded by 
Mr. L. L. Fermor ; Mr. H.Oecil Jones, A.B.S.M., A.R*C.S., F.G.S., 
proposed by Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, seconded by Mr. L. L. Fer- 
mor ; Bahu Surendra Ohandra Boy Ohowdry, Zemindar of Sham- 
pur, District Rangpur, pixmosed by Babu Lakshmi Narayan Singh, 
seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Yidyabhusana ; and Assistant 
Surgeon Bai Hiralal Basu, Bahadur, Senior Demonstrator of Ana- 
tomy, Medical College, Calcutta, proposed by Major L. Rogers, 
I.M.S., seconded by Captain M. Mackelvie, l.M.S. 


Dr. N. Annandale exhibited, on behalf of Mr. H. H. Hayden 
a series of photographs of Afghan antiquities. 


The pillar stands on the summit of the Kotal-i-miuar, at 


Chakri Minir. 


about seven miles to the south-east of 
Kabul, on the short-cut over the hills to 


Khurd Kabul. 


It is figured by Fergusson in his ** Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture’* (p. 56). The figure is said to be from a drawing by 
Masson published in Wilson’s Ariann Antiqua, but does not 
correspond with the drawing reproduced in the copy that I sarW in 
the Asiatic Society’s library. 

The height of the tower is about 105 feet ; this estimate is 
based on the height of a stick, 5 ft. long, placed a^inst the towCr 
and photographed with it ; it consequently only gives an approxi- 
mation to the true height, which is probably somewhat greftter. 

The photograph exhibited, no. 1, was taken from the S.S.W,, 
and shows very clearly the bend in the tower at about one-third 
above the base. Photograph no. 2 is a view of the tower from 
B.8.B. 


Both photographs were taken in December, 1907, by Mr. W. 
Donoyan> of the Oriental Telephone and Electric Compaay, dee- 
tricol engineer to the Amir of Afghanistan. 
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On the descent from the Pain Eotal to BimUn, and at about 
Oop-markB in H P*“* *^9 


Bimlin. 


large blocks of limestone ha-ro rolled 
down from the small scarp abore the 
road, and lie at the side of the footpath. Both of these are corered 
with cup-marks on the sicie next the path On the top of 
each block is a heap of pebbles and several of the cups contain 
small stones. Many of the marks are quite fresh and show signs 
of recent excavation. It is therefore clear that the present Ma- 
hommedan inhabitants still continue to hollow them out as they 
pass bv. 

The local people appear to have no idea as to the true meaning 
of these cup -marks, and when asked merely say that the ^lace is 
a “ siarat ** and that a holy man presumably died on this spot. 
When he died or who he was they do not know, and there is no 
trace of anything resembling a grave 

Photograph no. 9 shows old cups below and freshly-cut ones, 
with pebbles in them, above. The other block, on the left-hand 
side of the picture, is covered with more numerous and much finer 
oup*marks, but when I saw it, 1 had unfortunately used my last 
film und was unable to photograph it. 

It IS interesting to find customs of this kind surviving in a 
Mahonunedan community so strictly orthodox and so bigoted as 
that of'Aighonistan, but this is by no means the only instance of 
the kind. Throughout the hill-country oi Bamidn and Saigh^ it 
is q^uite ususl to find the hill-tops and passes crowned by cairns in 
which one is tempted to see a survival of the Buddhist *4a-tse" 
of Tibet. The cairns may be heaps of stones on which are plant- 
ed sticks with white flags attached, or they may be built-np piles 
of horns of ibex and wild sheep None of these, so far as 1 could 
ascertain, have any historical legend attached to them, although 
th^ are classed under the comprehensive term ziarat. They 
are in just the places in which in Tibet one would confidently 
expect to find a ** la-tse ” erected in honour of such local deities 
as inhabit passes and mountain-tops. As in Tibet, too, solitary 
trees bssids the monntam-streams are hung with and their 
branoliM adorned with horns, and although more rigid enquiries 
than I was able to make might elicit a story of some le^ndary 
saint, it is dilBoul^^ avoid the conclusion that the devout Mahom- 
medail, who strokes his beard as he passes bv, is unwittingly doiiig 
homam to the tntelaxy deity whose simple shrine )ias sorviyed the 
ioonomasm that destroyed the more pretentious monuments erected 
to the founder of Buddhism and defaced the magnificent carvings 
in the vsBey of Bdmiiln. 

These oarvings are well known and were long ago described 
•m... ^7 Masson (Jonm. As, Soc. >Bttgal, v, 

^07, 1836), but with the exception of an 
uarviiisa« illustration of the laxgest statue pnb^ 

lished in Dr. J. A. Ghray's ** Life at the Oourt of the Amir,** and 
Grfflth’s fifipire Poathnmo^ papers, Joamal, Galontta, 1M7, 
faoii^ p. 398), no reproductions of them have, X believe, been 
published. Photographs 3 to 8 show the sites of most d the oatr- 
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inga and their deWle. The me of the two larmt may be 
gathered from photo^mphe no. 6|^in whioh a group of Afghaaie is 
seen on the hea<) of the statue Photograph no. 8 shows a smaller 
statne, whioh stands in a niche on the cliffs on the right bank of 
the Chapdai'a, a valley about two miles below \ illagOf 

All the figures are carved out of tertiary conglomerate, oom* 
posed of a fairly hard matrix of sandy clay fall of small pebbles. 

I was unable to obtain photographs of the frescoes above the 
heads of the statues. These ai*e, as u rule, very dilapidaced, 
but a few are still well-preserved and the co1oqi*s brmht and 
fresh. They are very similar to the frescoes found in Buddhist 
temples in Tibet at the present day. (H H Ha.ydbn.) 


The following papers were rend . — 

1. Tthetan Oharma obtained by Lieut. -Col. 5. H. Godfrey in 
Laifikh^ one foi chasing away evil spirits and the other foi' compel- 
ling fortune, — By Dr. Satis Ohamdra ViDTAitHUSANA. 

This paper has been published in the Joui nal for May J1908. 

2. A polyglot list of Birds in Mancha^ China and Turku-^By 
Du. E. D. Ross. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 

3. Tho Late of the Salimi coins, — By H. Bbvkriikje. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for May 1908. 

4. Materials for a Flora of the Malay Peninsula^ No, 21.— By 
Sir Q'Eorqe King and J. S. Gamble. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

5 Note on the Peregrine Falcon (Falco peregrinns). — By 
Lieut. -Col D. C. PHiLLori. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for May 1906. 

6. The Use of the Abacus in Ancient India, — By Q. R. KaTB, 

7. Plea for an Aquarium in Bengal, — By Rai BauadcsRam 
Brahma Santal. 


The question of founding an aquariam in CalouttA liM 
during the last thirty-five years beESi 
AUtorioal. discussed from time to time in the 

press, in zoological circles, and in the Council Chamber of Govern* 
ment. In 1875, a definite pioposal was made by the Committee 
appointed for the establishment of the Calcutta Zoological Garden 
to construct an aquarium on the most approved plan after 
laying out the grounds, and providing suitable accommodation (br 
the more important animals. Plans were obtained from Dr. 
Dobrn, the well-known founder of the Zoological station at 
KaipleSf and from other Buropenn experts. But the matter pro- 
ceeded no farther than that of exhibiting for some time gold and 
earer fish in globe aquaria. • ^ t 

In 188$*84 a temporary aqoanum for the exhibition of noeh* 
wa40r daliee, mo l bmk n and crustaceans was bnilt by llx« Haden* 
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feldt in connexion witli the Oalontta International Exhibition. 
'Phe enterprise proved a great success financially and otherwise. 
At the close of the Exhibition Mr. Fomaro, who had bought some 
of the glass tanks, offered to build with them a new aquarium 
at the Zoological Garden at a cost of Rs. 25,000 to 30,000 ; but 
the Committee of Management of the Garden was obliged to decline 
the offer on financial grounds. The proposal was revived in 1898, 
and an aquarium in Calcutta might then, long ere this, have 
become an accomplished fact but for unfortunate opposition from 
unexpected quarters. 

Ill April 1906 Mr. J. D. Nimmo, then a member of the 
Bengal Council, suggested, in the course of his budget speech, 
the desirability of establishing an aquarium at the Calcutta 
Zoological Garden, which he thought would not only add to the 
attractions of the place, but would also have a certain educa- 
tional and economic value in connexion with fisheries.” 


Aquaria have, of late years, assumed great importance as 
institutions of economic value affording 
M a^arTum. opportunities for the study of the 
habits and environment of food-fishes 
and for experimental work on problems relating to fisheries. 
Regarding the importance of an aquarium in relation to fishing 
industry, the following extracts from Dr. Taylor’s well-known 
book The Aquaria may be quoted : — 


”To economists, aquaria cannot fail to be of the highest 
interest, for even witljin the last few years, observation at several 
of them has settled various most important facts relating to the 
life-history of some of those creatures which are most valuable 
to us as food. In one instance, at least, it was the means of 
preventing the framing of a law that was based on zoological 
ignorance, and which would have done as much harm to our fish 
supply as it was intended to do good. In 1865 a Royal Commis- 
sion, on which several naturalists sat, met at some of our fishing 
ports, and took evidence from fishermen and others as to whether 
trawling did not do much harm, by breaking up the sea bed 
where the ova of fish had been deposited. The idea then was 
that the cod and whiting — two of the most abundant of our 
native food-fishes — deposited their eggs on the sea floor. Pro- 
fessor Bars, the well-known Danish naturalist, had expressed 
his opinion that the ova of these fish floated on the surface ; but 
it was first substantiated in the Brighton Aquarium, where 
it was found that the ova both of these fish and mackerel, floated 
on the surface during the entire period of their development. 
Had it not been for this discovei^, it is more than likely that 
by this time the fishing trade, as well as the fish supply, would 
have beeu crippled by a law which would have restrained 
trawling operations over cod grounds during the whole of the 
spawning season.” 

Just as the Brighton Aquagium has thus oontributed to our 
knowledge of these three fishes, so Mr. Savile*Kent, at the Man- 
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cheater Aqnarinni, has coi^tribnted toivarda the history of the 
common herring, from its young state. And the Brighton AQQe- 
rium has farther contributed important information as to the 
rapidity of the growth of the salmon. Previously the growth 
of tliis fish had been thought to bo much slower tha|i observation 
and experiment liave proved. 

Among the numerous problems that await investigation 
in connexion with the fishiug industry of India, the following 
few may be briefly indicated here : — 

Food of fishn^ its nature and quantity ; the amount of 
food available has much to do with the flsh supply. 

Habits and Life^htstories of Food- fishes. 

Fish-cultwe , — The naturalist in charge of the proposed 
aquarium msy be sent to China to study fish-culture in fresh- 
water ponds in that countiy, and to Japan and America. 

The pond-culture of fish may be carried on in the same 
systematic way as it is done in Germany. 

Artificial fecundation by mixing eggs and milt together is 
practically unknown in India. An aquarium will offer to natural- 
ists splendid opportunities for carrying out researches on this line. 

Disease of fish . — Thorough and persistent laboratory work is 
necessary to discover the various causes that bring about diseases 
in Ashes. It is well known that parasitic worms, tiny crustaceans, 
leeches and other aquatic vermin find lodgment in fishes, and 
induce diseased conditions in them. Caietul investigation into 
the naturejlaudi^oharacter of the fish parasites may lead to 
important discoveries. A Fish-scare caused by an influx of an 
unusually large number of diseased fishes into the market is not 
uncommon in Bengal. Several suoh scares have occurred during 
the last thirty-five years. In 1873-74, the writer of these 
notes bad the privilege Jof dissecting, under proper guidance, a 
large number of fish of various kinds. Most of them were found 
to be infested with parasitic worms 

This list is not exhaustive. 

Very little need^ be said on the profound scientiBc import- 
ance of an aquarium for the convenient 
Soientiflo.importanoe of biological problems, a great 

of an aquarium. many of which would have remained yet 
unsolved, but For the fortunate existence of aquaria and zoological 
stations like those at Naples, Plymouth, and at other centres. 

The following few extracts fi’om an account of the Zoological 
station at Naples will serve to show the methods and aims of 
an aquarium conducted on scientific lines : — 

** The Zoological station at Naples is an institution for the 
advancement of biological science—- that is, comparative anatomy, 
zoqlogv, botany, and physioh^y . It serves thia end by providing the 
biologist with the various ob^jects of his study and the necessary 
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spi^iluioeB ; it is not a teaching^ institution .... On the first 
floor there is, facing soatb, the principal library ornamented with 
paintings, and facing north, a large hall containing twelve 
working tables, sevet^l smaller rooms, and the secretariat office. 
On the second floor is the physiological laboratory, and on the 
third floor the small library, a hall with several working 
tables, and the dark rooms used in developing photographs. The 
ground floor of the smaller building .... contains the rooms in 
which the animals are deliveied, stored, and preserved, and the 
fishing tackle kept, together with the worksliop of the engineer ; 
on the first and second floors are woi k-rooms, amongst others 
the botanical laboi'atory .... The materials for study which 
the station offers to the biologist are specimens of marine 
animals and plants which abound in the western part of the 
Mediterranean, and especially in the Gulf of Naples . . . . 
The students who work in the station have the first claim 
on specimens of plants and animals ; but specimens are also 
supplied to museums, laboratories and schools, and to individuals 
engaged in original research elsewhere.'* 

Large numbers of suoli in parcels are despatched every year to 
distant places, and this side of the work has been of great value 
to science. 

It may be hoped that a little unpretentious aquaidum for the 
establishment of which in Bengal this is a plea, may, as time goes 
on, receive the same great impulse to which other similar institu- 
tions owed their birth, growth and expansion, and fulfil the same 
useful purposes. 


As a place for rational amusement it would be a novelty 

Aa«*rinttaB8popu. 


lar show-plabe. 


as a show-place should 
sight of. 


not be lost 


In spite of its many advantages, the suitability of Calcutta as 
- - , , ^ a place lor the establishment of an aqa- 

^ aauirium. doubted: whereas 

^ ' expert opinion points to the coast of 

Pori as the ideal place for such a purpose. 

In summing up liis impiessions of the Orissa coast from the 
zoological point of view, Lt.-Oolouel Alcook writes as follows : 
“ I look up|Kh it as an ideal plaoe for any one who wishes to skNly 
the oomplete life-histories of the Indian shore-fishes and Orus- 
tacea, and I believe that a Biological Station, established at 
Pori, would be in the highway of great discoveries.” 

S^king on the subject of the economic possibilities of 
the Orissa ooast, the same author remarks ** that if tke regula* 
tions of the salt-exoise ooqH be modified, and if Oaintal on a 
liberal scale were forthcoming, it would furnish inexbaDStible 
supplies of dried and smoked fish, fish-oil, isinglass and gelatines 
for the world in general, and of shark's fins for the China market 
in particular." 
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Last, but not the 
least Important oon- 
sideratlon 


Although growing in imj^rtance as a seaside sanitai inm, 
the Port Shore is a monotonous and 
melancholy place for those over- worked 
and jaded business men and others who 
resort, to it for a change The establish^ 
ment of a properly managed aquai ium there, would, no doubt, be 
much appreciated by them as a plnce of rational amusement 
Nor would it be less appreciated by the numerous pilgrims who 
visit Puri every year in quest of salvation. 


Without entering into a detailed doscinption of its plan of 
‘Dia.n nV /ia*i coiistruction, it may be briefly indicated 

tion briefly ' indi- thatthe proposed aquarium should consist 
Gated. ^ series of tanks of varying sizes 

, arranged on two sides of a central 
passage. Attempts should be made to construct the bottom of 
the largest tank as a model sea-bed, bringing out, as far as 
possible, the details which may be met with in a journey across 
the dried-up ocean-bed (Bay of Bengal) Larger examples of 
piscine life peculiar to the Orissa coast would be exhibited 
there. 


Stiunge jelly-fishes, Zoophytes and crustaceans of various 
kinds living in partnership with sea anemones, and “ illustrating 
that happy bond of commensalism .... which is one of the 
most valuable object-lessons for man^s edification that manne 
zoology affords might form the living contents of the other and 
smaller tanks. Among its other curiosities the musical fishes 
and those that “ nourish their unborn young on a secretiori 
analogous to milk ’* may be mentioned. 

Careful attention needs to be bestowed upon the proper aerat- 
ing of water in the tanks by mechanical contrivances, and by 
growing judiciously selected aquatic plants. 

If funds permit, a small but properly equipped laboratory 
ought to be built as an adjunct to the aquarium lor the purpose 
of carrying on researches in the field of marine biology. 

The cost of building such an institution might be approxi- 
mately Rs, 40,000 to Rs. 50,000. 


With reference to Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma Sanyal’s paper 
Dr. Aiinandale proposed that the question of instituting an 
aquarium in Bengal should be submitted for discussion to a 
committee of the OounciL 


8. Some Songs of OhitrahSy £. B. Howell. 

9. A descriptive list of Works on the Madhgamika Phtloso* 
phy,-^By Db. Satis Gbandra Vidtabhusana. 

10. The Mechanienlf Physical nnd Chemical Theories of the 
Ancient HMus, Part L^By Pbibcipal Brojbndba Nath Sial. 
Oommunieaied by the President, 

11. Oeometrieal Theory of a Plane Non-eydic Arc^ Finile as well 
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as Infinitpnrnal. — By Prof. Syamadah MuKHOPAonYAYA. Communi- 
cated by the Pusidcnt. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

12, A meuLoii OH th( Surgical Instruments of Gieek, Roman^ 
Arab and Modtm Bwopean Surgeons^ Part 1 . — B7j T)r. GiRINDKA 
Na’iii Mo(»hhR.FKE, BA., M.B. 

11^. thi Bat lonalisu turn of Algebraical Equations. — By Mahen- 
DRANATJI I)k. 

Tliis paper will be publisliccl in a BubHe«|uent number of the 
Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section was held at 
the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, June 10th, 1908, at 9-15 P.M. 

Bieut -(%)lonel F J. Drury, I.M.S., in the chair. 

Tin* iollowin^ meiubers were present: — 

Dr. (fojuil ('handra ('liatterjee, Captain F. P. Connor, I.M.S. ; 
Dr. F. lIoiiMeinan, Captain M. M aekel vie, I.M.S. ; Dr. Girindra 
Nath Mukei jee, ^^ajoI’ .1. Miilvany, T.MS. ; Dr tl, E. Panioty, 
Major Ji. Rojjfers, I.M S , Honorary Secretary 

— Dr ,L Stuart Brooke, Assistant -Surj^oon Ganguli 
Nnth Mitra. ami Assistant-Surgeon N Alukerpe and another. 

The niinute.s ol the last meeting wme read and contirraed. 

Captain F. P. Connor read a paper ‘‘ On the value of X-rays 
in the diagnosift ot some surgical affections” (illustrated by 
lantern slides). 

The discussion was adjournod until the July meetings 
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38 . On Rationalization of Algebraical Equations. 

By Mahenpkanaih I)i. 

1. Tlie snbje(*< ot rat n>jia1j/nt j *i i'. 'lisciis^fd in all thfMext- 
books of Alp^flna known to nn in a nio'^f portuin‘t(n niatmci 
Even Clirsstars well known ti(‘ntis( i tme>* fin* <lisi’ij‘>si()n to a 
few pariieulai eases. 

2. In a papM na tk' sTiltpd i (>i the Ra I lonali/iitujn ol 
eertam Alt^^ebi cueal I (jiritions’ Cnnln \n .ind DiiMin Matin inati 
cal ilournal Vol \iii)» I‘iolesso» (’ i\ le\ '^iNe*- a fnanral nu'tliod 
ff)r tlie 1 atioiiali/ation of e(jna1ioi.s ol tin lonn 

\/ a < \/ « 4 =0 

Kollowinu: Hp .1 snmrestion ot J*i<it(*sKoi S\l\esfei li(‘ shows 
that a smi'hn jn x « ss would sufliet* hu flu t fd lonali/al n>n ol 
ta|uations of the loi in 

y/ <t 1 \/7 1 1/ ^ M -0 

Tim lesults liowevei appeal 'ii the form ol deirrminanfs of 
\ er> hi^h oi d( j s, the cah nlat ion ol whnh is, in t^nmeial .i woik 
of ti'enKMidoiis lahoin Thus fni inslaiiff theiisult (>^ lationalir- 

I 1 I 

int^ the e«jua1ion n ' f h M c ‘ = 0 < nines out n. t In I a m ol a deloj - 
niinant ol tlie djh oMlei Stiaiijreh enough, Ihrdr^sfu Ca\Ie\ 
does not obseiM* that a •'liiilit (xtinsmn and a slitrlii modilu ,it nm 
of his mtfhod woiilfl suffne loi tin silutnui ol tin j)in}»ltni of 
rationali/at ion in its ino'>t o-,*n(ial Un m 

,‘T, In Vol tin ‘ M« nt^ei (•! M.it hi niwl n s, lHi«*aii‘ 

two ]>apei s on r.it lonali/al son o\ei the non flC\»pt,iin Maenuihon 
and Ml.]' (' Wairl (kiplain ^Iaemahon dot not attinipt tin 
niosl ^eneial cMse <»1 tin puibh in hut hm pioee«>‘J m ^'inial s»> lai 
JIB it pfoes Jle iin id( iitaH\ statts ihi lhee,i^< of an\ iiuiniiei of 
(juadisitu rsidiCids was lull) woiked <nit in Mesti ilii'^fh '■ Alirefna 
blit he throws no li^ht on the method eui]do\eu 

'Ibe title oi Ml NVaid’s papet m “On the Jbdionali/atioii ol 
— i.— 

ri” f 4 r’* = 0.’ 

He does not, howevei, (\rn >,0 n 11 di as aMeni])! to lationali/c^ 

1 j 1 

the eipiatiou -f h'* 4 =0, bin eontents hiniseil witbtwooi thiee 

1 _i_ 

particular eases, e </., o'* 4 H =0 

4. J have lately come aeioss a shoit jiapei by Niipendra 
Nath Chattopadh) aya, in wliich the ]m)blein is treated in its most 
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general form. But while hie prooeat is perfectly general, it is 
neither oonvenieot in practice nur does it lead to the result in its 
lowest terms. 

He states ^ that the equation « =»/ ( etc.) provided 
If m, n are integers, may be rationalized, and the rationalized equa- 
tion will be of (ik®)th degree, a bei^ the number of the difEerent 
quantities p, c, r, etc., and Jb, the L.C.M , of I, m, n, etc.’ That this 
need not be the case will be evident from the folio wing example • 

Let <B=sa^ + b^ 

1 s 

then («— o*) as 6 

or 84;®V^a + Sea— a 

(**4 3m — l>)**a(3a>* + a)* 

whence a® - 8«*a • 2 Jaj® 4 3e‘’a® — 6aja6 4 - a® ai 0 which is of the 

sixth deg^ree. Whereas Mr. l/hattopadhyaya*s method leads to an 
equation of the (6 Hh, t e , 36th degree. 

In fact, it will be shown in a sabseqnent part of this paper 

111 

that if we rationalize an equation of the form « « a*" 4 1" 4 o** 

+ the result will be of tli« mnp .\ . . th degree in op. 

5. It is easy to see that the most general algebraical equation 

ill 

involving radicals may be written in the form m mf (a^ , 6", c" , etc ) 
by taking m for the part that is free fi*om radicals. 

To rationalize this, is essentially a problem of elimination. 

ill 

Tor, if we put a* =y ; 6" » x ; c* « le, and so on, wo get 
»*/ (yi ®to.) "I 
y« =o 
*■=6 


Equations (a) are sufficient for the elimination of y, s, ts, etc., 
because the number of equations is one more than the number of 
variables to be eliminated. So that the problem ahrayn admite of 
a eduiuMf and the result of elimination will be the rationalised 
equHtion. 

6. In particular, let us consider the case when 


«"/ («“)• 


theny^aa. 
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It IB evident that equation (1) can be written in the Mim 

+ tiy + + -f f ,y» -1 • o ( 2 ) 

where ♦»» f • are rational functiona. 

Moltipljing (2) by y, y*, y*-^ and observing that y*»e»a 

we get the equations : — 

o>«i+7iy->-^8y®+ + 

a^».-i + a^,y+^,y«+ + 

a^«-i + o^«-iy+af«y*-f 


fl^a + a^8.y4a^4.y*4 .. . 

These, together with equation (2), form a system of m 
equations. 

Eliminating y, y^, y^, from these m equations, we get 

♦p ^8» 

<*^mi fit fgi ♦•-x 

ofmt ft* fm-g 

afm^tt Ofm-h afmt fm-$l=0- 


^fit fl 


(3) 


Thus, equation (1) can alwavs be rationalized and the result 
expressed in the form of a determinant of the loth order. 

We may observe, in passing, that when aa 1, tlie determinant 
(3) reduces to a very familiar one, which ^ssenses interesting 
properties fsee Arts. 23—25, Chapter viii, Scott and MathewiT 
Iheoiy of Determinants). 


7. When »=a‘+6" + c*+ (4) 

Let /(s)mO be the rationalized equation when one of the terms 


on the right-hand side, say o% is left out. 

^ i. X 

If ya*-c* -a* 

it is evident that /(y)^0 is rational in a, b, Hence 

/(a->e*)«0 is rational in a, 5, : Now if /(a) be an algefavaioal 

function, must be of the form 

jL ; 

O.e • -a 
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And this can be immediately rationalised by the method explained 
in Art. 6. 

So that, if we can rationalize an equation of the form (4) when 
there are p terms on the right-hand side, we can obtain the result, 
when one more term is added, in the form of a determinant. The 
method of rationalizing equations of this form is thus obvious. 

It is further to be observed, that if f(x) be of the fcth degree 

L i ■ 

in X and /(a; — c") bo expressed in the form + c". . ^8 

11*1 

-h c ” . must be of the X;th degree in x. 

It is clear from equation (3) of Art. 6 that the degree of 

the rationalized equation, when the term is added, must be h x n. 

i_ 

Now if X’sta!’ t the rationalized equation is x^ —a 

_i 

. . if +6«, the degree of the rationalized equation must 

be Z X m, and so on. 

ill 

Consequently when « = a* 4 + ...» the degree of the 

rationalized equation in x must h& I xmxn 

This is, of course, otherwise evident from a known property 
of eliminants. 

8. To illustrate the method of Art. 7, let us take the equa- 
tion, o® + 6^ 4 

If = we have a>^=c. 

When (ar — 

or x^ — 6a5*a ® 4 10»®a — 10a?®a . a® 4 5xa^ .a^ 


or 


or 


(aj* 4 10ar®a 4 5xa^ — c) — a ® (6®* 4 10»®a 4 a®) = 0 
(»• 4 lOfB^a 4 5®a® — c)® — a (5®* 4 10®®a 4 a®)® » 0 
®io — 5®Sa4 10®*a® - 2c»^ — 10®*a* — 20®®ac 4 6®®a* 


— 10»a®c4c® — 0 ^= 0 . 

This is our /(») ; if we expand /(» — 6^) in the form 

The ratiozialized equation will be 

ti’ k =OopAbA/6»/.''-3fc/i4A-0 

f\ whi<m IS evidently of the 8^h degpm. 
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If, however, we had rationalijsed the equation 9 «s a^ + 6^ flret, 
the result might easily be expressed as a determinant of the 5th 
order and so on. 

9. There are two cases of equation (4») which can be ration^- 
ized by very elementary methods without the help of determin- 


ants, V$g.y 

(1) when Z = = »2 

(2) when Zsmsna...... = 3. 


For l = = 2, 

c^-O, 

% 2 

fi •“cfg =0. 

Again, when =3 

we have /(» - c^) */i +/* . +/, . = 0 

•‘'*= -/i 

cubing both the sides, we get 

fi f +fi • c* + 3/* • x/, . X = -/,* 

whence /i* + c • //+ o* ./** - 3c/, ./j ./» = 0. 

We can thus rationalize any equation of the form 

»*at+6^-Hc^+ , 

aj • <1^ + 4- .f ,,, 

by quite elementary methods and without any knowledge of deter- 
minants. 

The same methods would also suffice for the more general case 

when m=f{aK b^, c^, &a) + ^(I^, Ac.) where /, ^ are 

rational algebraic functions. 

We might also rationalize equations of the form 

ill 

*=/(<**» b"', c\ Ac,), 

where l,m,n we of the form 2’’ . 3* (j>, ; being integers or 0) 
by of suitable substitutions. 

But the results are not, in general, obtained in their lowest 
terms and the method is practically uselm. 

i i h 

Equations of the form »*o*+5"+c^ + .where m»«2^ * 3* 

oan, however, be rationalised maane of elementary methods and 
the molts obtained in their lowest terms 
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Thai let » ■ and let 

when 0 * a^, we have, » a, 

If 0 = a^ + y^, we have (0— y^)*=a 
or - 60^ |/y 4 I60* . y — 200*^ \/y + 150Sy8 - hxy^\/y + y» ■ o. 

Transposing the terms not containing \/y to the right-hand 
side and squaring we get an equation rational in 0, y. If we write 

for y» this equation is redaoed to the form /j 4-/2 . f/g . 6^ = 0 
which is easily rationalized. 

10. The equations rationalized by Cayley are only particular 
oases of equations ()3) of Art. 9 and can be obtained from them by 
putting 0=0. 

Thus if we rationalize 0 = v/a + \/5+ \/c by the method of 
Art. 9 we get 

0^— 4p0* + 20*(3p^ — 4g) — 40®(p*— 4pg+ 16r) 4- (p2-.4^)2--o (6) 

(where p = a + 6 + c; q^hc + ca-tah and r = abc). 

/. If 0 = 0, t s , if v^a+ \/b+ v^c = 0; wemust havep®-4g»0 
or a® + b* + 0* — 2bc * 2ca — 2<ib = 0 ** 

Again, if we rationalize 

0 as \/ci 4* <^b 4- c 4- V^5 by the same method we get 
{08 + 408(7d -p) + 208(36d8 - 30pi4- 3p8 - 49) + 408(7d8 - ISpd* 
4-0p^d-12^d-p«4-4pg-16r) + d8-4pd»+2d8(3p*-43)-4d(p«- 
4- 16r) + p8 . 8p8^ + 16gf2 )» - 640*d{08 4- 0*( 7d - 3p) 4- 0*(7(i* - lOpd 
4- 3p* — 4g) 4- <18 — 3p<18 4- 3j:^<l — p* - 16gr 4- 4pg - 16r}8 = 0 (0) 

If a4- V^b4-\/ c4-\/S*0, we must have 

d*— 4p<l*4-2<18(3p8— 4g[) — 4(l(p8— 4- 16r) 4- (p*— 4g)8 = 0 (7) 

[where p, y, r have the same significations as in (5)] 
or (p* -• 4gf 4- d* — 2pd)8 = 04rd = 64abcd, 
t.e., (a84-b»4-<^4-d*--2ab-2ac-2ad--2bo-2bd-2od)««64ab<>d. 

Observe that (6) reduces to (7) if we write therein d^or 0*, 
similarly if we write e for 0* iii (6) we can get the result of the 

rationaUsation of V^+V^7+v'7+\/<i +\/e»0. Thsrea- 

son is obvious because 0+1/ 

rvdiuMB to the fo rm a h +.^7 if A 
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11. Equation (7) aliowi that there is a depresiion in the 
degree of the rationalised equation if we put aa-O. It can he 

easily proved that if a 4 \/ 6 +\/T + ......to n terms sO, the 

degree of the rationalized equation is 2"'^. 

Similar results, of coarse, hold for equations of the form 

4- 6^ + to • n terms = 0. Here the degree of the rational- 

ized equation will be S’*"*- 

12. The rationalization of equatious may be made to furnish 
a set of interesting identities. 

1 i 

Thus if we rationalize h* we easily find that 

(«**4 -b)» 

+ M+..,. )® (8) 

where f|, fg* • • • • < • i'he numerical coefficients in the expansion 
of («-fa)*. 

1 i 

If we pnt a* =aa ; and consequently a* a*; b = i8* 

equation ( 8) famishes the identity 

{(a + iS)* + t^(a + . aH a + . a* + - /3»}» = a« 

{<,(a+/5)"-l+(,(a + /J;— ».a* + }• 

for all positire integral yaloes of n. 

Aa paiiionlar oases -we may mention 

(1) (a + /S)»-S(a + /9)* , a*-2y3»(« + i9)»+8(a+/9)» . a*-e(a 
+)8)a*;9*+/J»-o*-0. 

(2) (a+j9)'»-5(a + j5)»a» + 10(o+/3)»a* -2^(o+^)» - 10(a+ 

- 20(a + i8)M^ + 6(a+ - 1 0(a 4 i8)e*/S*+ /9>« - a'« -0. 

Similarly, from the equation a — + veget 

a»-4(a4 b 4 o)jS* 4 2«t(3Sa* 4 2Sbe) -4«2(Sa(Sa* - 2 SIk!) 4 4abe} 4- 
(Jo>-abc)*=0. 

Thui equation fumiehea the identity, 

(a +P+y)*-*{a+fi +y)» . J«» + 2(a 4 jS + y)*(3S«» 42X/8V) - 4(o 
4 /8 4 y )» ( . (*«♦ - 2?/SPy* ) 4 4a*/8»y )» 4 ( - 2S/SV)» - 0. 

of thia nature may be mnltipUed withont anmbar. 

1 i 1 

In genenl, if we mtionaUM 4 ^4i^4 webaveeevn 

tint tlm MeoWag equtionie of degree leM...... in*. HeMeSte 
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ol«ai> that ia+B+y+ can always be e^ed ae a 

rational function of (a + j8 + y + ) aiid of a , ^ , y , etc. 

And in particular, (o+j8 + y+ tonteme)" can always be 

expressed as a rational function of [a+p+yh ) ana oi 

o", jS**, y" and so on. 



39* A Kharo^^i CoppcrpUte Inicrlptlon from T*xlU or 
TaksMlift. 

By MAHlMAHOPiDHTA\i HaRAPRASID S^ABTRl, M.A. 

The discovery of this copperplate, which is 8J inohes in 
length, was announced, for the first time, by Sir Alexander Gunning- 
ham in the second volume of the Reports of the Archeological 
Survey. It was discovered inside a small stfipa at a village named 
Shah-Dheri iu the Rawalpindi District, and is situated at a dis- 
tance of five or six miles from the modem Railway Station Sarai- 
Kftla on the N.-W. Railway. The mins of Shfth-Dheri have been 
discussed at various times by several scholars, and there seems 
to be good reason for identifying it with the anoient and re- 
nowned Tak^aiila. Two inscriptions found in the ruins of Shfth- 
Dheri contain the word ** Takhasilae or Takhafilaye meaning 
in Takfaiila. There are : — 

(1) The famous Taxila copperplate of the great King 
Moga,i which is at present in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Socie^ of Great Britain and Ireland. 

(2) The Taxila vase, which was discovered in a stupa by the 
side of the one in which this copperplate was found (Cunningham’s 
No. 13 and 14, A.S.R, Vol. II., pi. LIX). This vase is at present 
in the Lahore Oential Museum, and the inscription has recent- 
ly been republished by Dr. Luders of Rostock. • 

As both of these records were found tn sitUy there seems to 
TO no reason to object to the identification of the site of Takfa- 
fila with modern Shfth-Dheri. Cunningham describes it as 
follows : — 

All of these fourteen topes were opened some years ago by 
the villagers, from whom I ascertained that No. 13 yielded an 
insoribed stone vase and No. 14 a copperplate inscription in three 
or four pieces, which was given to Major Pearse eight years ago, 
or about A.D. 1855. The copperplate inscription, which is still 
in the possession of Major Pearse, is a short record of one line in 
Arian-Pali characters which has not yet been made pnblio.* 

Cunningham read this inscription as follows : — 

“ Samvatsara (dasa) miti 10, tena Sabhayakena thuba Pratis- 
tavito Mata pitn puyae aghara ca puyay5,'’ and translates 

“ In the year 10, by one named Sabhayaka, this Thnba (tope) 
was erected in honour of his mother and father and in honour of ( r )” 

Cunningham’s facsimile shows that the copperplate originally 
consisted of four pieces, but only three of these are at present 
in the Society’s possession. 

I Bfihler,^Bpigiaphia Indies, Yol. IT., p. 66 
s Bpigraphis Indioa, Yol. Till., pp. S90-96. 

• A.B.S. Ydl. 11., pp. 194-86. 
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Oanningham sajs the 
first letter is more like a 
tlian Sa, but his facsimile 
shows that it cannot be 
anything bnt ta. The 
secoinl letter is undouht- 
adly va 1 cannot make 
bat the thitd letter, which 
ho proposes to he the 
compound letter tsaj as 
it is indistinct in his 
facsimile. The absence 
of the original pieor, and 
the general unreliability 
of Cunningham's fac- 
similes, make it very diffi- 
cult to suggest any prob- 
able reading Most pt ob- 
ably it contained the 
name of the village to 
which the donor belong- 
ed. That the initialwoids 
are not ** S>im\at8ara 
dasa miti 1 0 ** becomes at 
once apparent on con- 
sidering that: — 

(1) The first two let- 
ters are not 8a and ea, 
but ta and ea, and 

(2) there is no room 
for four lettei s between 
va and tnt . 

The last letters are 
most probably three in 
number, and contain the 
last letter of the name of 
the village and the [w 
sessile case ending 6a 
and the initial letter of 
the donor's name. 1 
read the inscription as 
follows - 

. • • meti-akhena 
sabhayakena thubo pra- 
tistavito matapitu pnyae 
aghasa ca nayae. *’ 

Bowuirki, 

(1) The first letter in 
the photograph publish- 
ed herewith is **fns"and 
notnU, 



(2) The second and 
third letters look more 
like 4* and oa than ti and 
a, which they really are, 
on account of the twist- 
ings and indentations on 
the plate. 

(.3) The fourth letter 
is khe and not te. 

(4) The woid Sahhay- 
akf^na is not a proper 
name, but is equivalent 
to the Sanskrit word 
Sahhf^ryyahena. Shayd 
is the usiinl woid fur 
Bhfirryiifi in tlie Jaina in- 
BCTiptions of the Scyth- 
ian period from Mnthu- 
ra, and in Khiiroa(hi the 
word bei^omes hhaya, 

(5) I'he age of the 
copperplate can be de- 
tei mined ft cm the char- 
acters of the inscrip- 
tion. The oiisracters be- 
long to the third, t.e., 
the S'aka variety of Kba- 
rosthi.^ The letter 8a 
diffeis fiom those of the 
Maurja and Indo-Greek 
varieties, in this that 
the vertical line does not 
tou(‘b the upper exti*em- 
ity of the curve. The let- 
ter bha and ka are angu- 
lar and not cursive, and, 
last of all, the form of 8a 
in agfwa is to be found 
in this variety only.* 

The ca occurs in some 
of the Maurya insorip- 
tions* and is rare in the 
Indo-Greek and later 
varieties, 

— ^ — 

I Btibler, Tndisil Pslwo- 
graphj Ed. fleet pp 94-Sto. 

• Bfililer*s Indieohe Fsleo- 
graphie, Tafel I, <*cil. vB* 864 

B This form of ca oeeofS 
in tho 7th e^Met as 6hlh* 
Bia-wht 
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TramloHon. 

^^(Thia) Sftnpa was araoted by « . . . matiakha, (an inhabi* 
tant of) Taba . • . , together with bia wife for the worabip of hii 
father and mother and for the deati notion of ain.*’ 

A great wave of a(*tivity has oome over epivrraphists iJJ over 
the world and haa manifest^ ii self in the lepublication of' ancient 
inscriptions, which were lyn»g unheeded for the last forty years. 
The puliliontion of Dr. Voi(ei’a paper on ** Inaoribed Oftadhira 
Sonlptnres ” has baen followed by Dr. Lii(ier*g edition of the 
^'Taxila Vase Inscription," and 3dr. Thomas' paper on the “ Ma- 
thnrS Lion-oapiisl Inscriptions/’ and the present paper is intended 
as a sequel to them. 

The Eharo^thi copperplate inscriptions differ materialiy from 
those of the Brahmi variety and its descendants, while the Qi^ta 
and subsequent copperplate inscriptions are deeds of gifts. The 
Sohg lura copperplate is unique in its nature. 

The Ehaiofthi copj^rplHte inscrifitions contain dedications 
like the later formulae “ De^adharmmoyam, etc.’* 

The three copperplate inBcriptions discovered up to date 
are;— 

(1) The Taxi la copperplate of Moga; 

(2) the Sue-vih&r inscription of Eanifka; and 

(3) the oopperpUte which is discuBsed in this paper. 

All of them contain dedioatoiy insoiiptions, and are not deeds 
of a wal’d or giants. 




40. A Descrlpthre Llit of Worki on the MUhyamlke 
Philoeophvt No. 1. 

By MAHlMiHOPiDHTlTX Da. Sati& Chandra ViDYiBHO^AyA, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

This papei' gires a short account of the Tibetan versions of 
27 works on the Madhyamika philosophy, the Sanskrit originals 
of which, with one exception, appear to have long been lost. The 
Tibetan versions are included in the well-known collection called 
the Tflngyur, which the writer of the paper examined while resid- 
ing at the monasteiy of Labrang in Sikkim in June 1907. They 
include the works of Arya Nagfirjuna, Arya Deva and Buddha 
Palita, besides those of teacher Bhavy a, who criticised his contempo- 
raneous systems of Hindu philosophy, mz., the Yoga, Saihkhya, 
Vai4e9ika, Vedanta and Mimamsa. These works, which have not 
been noticed elsewhere, are very important as they will throw a 
good deal of light on the history of Indian philosophy. 

1. ITTT^TRT WXftWl ^ (Tib. 

q(^;^-25rC|’*^5r^«JW3*«I)“Memorial veraes 
on the fundamental Madhyamika philosophy 
named Prajnd (wisdom). 

This work extends over folios 1—20 of the Tangynr, Mdo, Tsa. 
The text was composed by Arya Nftgfirjana It was translated 
into Tibetan under orders of the gi eat king Dpsl-lha-ktsan, by the* 
great Indian Mahftyana sage Jhana-garbha and the Tibetan inter- 
preter-monk of Shu-chen named Cog-ro-kluhi-rgyel-rotshan. The 
translation was'subsequently revised in the central monastery of 
the unparalleled city of Ka^miraby the Ek^mlrian sage Ha-sn-mati 
and the Tibetan interpreter Pa-tshab-hi-ma-gragg. The Tibetan 
version begins with a salutation to Mahju-iri-kumftra-bhflta. The 
original text begins thus : — 

q|c:-qj?r5^*«c;-a^§flrcj^'c\gc;* j| 

1 Tbii ii the tsme aa the Senikrit Midhyamika Sfitra which has been 
recovered from Kepal and printed in the Bibliotheca Bnddhioa series of 
St. Petersborgh as well as in the text series of theOaleutta Baddhist Text 
Sooietf . The Sanskrit originals of the remaining works in the present list 
appear to have been lost. 
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gti|5^*qa^-?^c;5r054‘|'j;w5 H 

s^srri-^-argeTj'O^^fciriarn ? II 


“ I adore the fnlly enlipflitened Bnddba, the foremost of the 
eloquent, who taught ns tlie dortriue of Pratitja-samntp&da, 
according to whicli things are neither destroyed nor pro<iuoed, 
neither transient nor eternal, neitber different i>or same, neither do 
come forth nor ptiss awiiy,~*tlie kn«iw)e(ige of which confers bless- 
ings by putting an end to all illusions/* 


It consists of 27 chapters, vie,, (1) WOIT-U^T, 

examination of conditions or relations ; (2) 

1lal66-Md'^T, examination of going and coming ; (3) 

^ 15 *^, i(ijnr-TT^NarT, examination of sense-organs ; (4) 
examination of five aggregates j (6) 
examination of elements; (6) 

examination of attachment 


and the attached; (7) |*sii^c:-m^-cr«^ca^tq|*crcr^q|, 
nClffSt) examination of orig^ation, continuance and destruction ; 
(8) ^CrC!*^C;Ta|?rq^q|^ exammaiion of 

act and agent ; (9) gT«sr^**»l^crfii5% iw-ttCw, ««i- 
nation of priority; (10) 



YoL ^ Worki on iOMpamika TkOoKtfhy. 9^ 

examination of fire and fnel; (11) 

wnK'Yfbm, examination of priority and posteriontj in relation 
to transmigration; (12) Oiamina- 

tion of suffering ; (13) ifUTT-lTp^BT, examination 

of reminiscences : (14) examination of 

contact; (15) examination of ee- 

sential character; (16) 

examination of bondage and liberation, (17) Qj5]-*^c*a^5rg* 
examination of action and frnit ; (18)«I^'»f 
^RT?IT-'P[5?tTJT, examination of tbe son! , (19) 
wm-rrUtw, examination of time; (20) 
examination of wholeness ; (21) 

examination of origination and destruction ; 
(22) ?nnrTO’-iT^\tgT, examination of 

Tattifigata; (23) ezamination 

of perversion ; (24) a^f5pprq^'q^^er«?5'Jl, 
examination of the noble truths; (25) 

examination of Nirv&na; (26) 

WHW-MOtjr, examination of the twelve 

paiitof Pratitya-aamntpftda; and (27) 

•aanrination of viewa* 
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2. (Tib. 

-K 

w’S^rq) — Sixty memorial verseson reasoning. 

This work consists of folios 20 — 22 of the Tangyur, Tsa, 
and was composed by Arya Nagfirjuna. If begins thns:— 

air«iw§-«;ci^Ear«r‘^>ilI 

®va,^-i^^acEr3^-cill 

S9 

K-«r<a^5c-q-q]^c-crc^ll 
qq-qqr^-ar^qi-a^^Sr || 

NS 

“Who is free from the courses of birth nnd destruction, and 
who preached the doctrine of Pratitya-sarautpada, to t1>at lord 
of sages 1 bow down.” 

The work was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 
Mutita M and the Tibetan interpreter Pa-tshab-ni-ma-gragg. 
The translation begins with a salutation to Manjn-^ri-knmara- 
bhfita. 

3. (Tib. 

) — A comprehensive analysis called Vedalya 

Sutra. 

This work consists of folios 22 — 24 of the Tangyur, Mdo, Tsa. 
The text, which was composed by Arya Nagarjuna, begins thus : — 

“ Whoever, through pride of reasoning and knowledge^ wfehes 
disputation, for the sake of quelling his pride, the Yedalya is ex- 
pounded.^’ 

The text was translated into Tibetan by the E&4mlrian rPa^- 
4ita Ananta and the Tibetan intetpreter-monk Gragg*bbyor-^8- 
rab. The translation begins with a salutation to teacher Arya 
Nfigarjuna. 
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*■ ^Tib. 

^Seventy memonal verm 09 the 

void. 

This work oontinte of fobos 24 — 26 of the Tangyur, do, Tea. 
The text was coixi|K)Rrd by irya N&garjana and was translated 
into Tibetan by Oshon iin^^iohog and OfiMn-dha-i^a-urm. The 
tninslation beginn with a salutation to MaAja-^i-knmara-bhftta. 

5 . (Tib 

3^^ ) ■“Memorial verHes on quelling disputes. 

This work consists of folios 26 — 29 of the Tangjur, ^do, Tsa. 
The text was composed by j(r\a Nagarjtina, and tran-Uteii into 
Tibetiii by the Indisn sage Jh&na-^arbha and the Tibebm inter- 
preter '^^ii-wa-^oal-br^segs. Subsequently the translation was 
recast by the K&4mirian Pa^dita Ja^Ananta and the interpreter 
Khn-q^o-gde-d I 

6 'tBiOTtw (Tib. »rr*i^*'^gor«rsf 

dauntless commentary on the 

origimil Madbynmika philosophy. 

This work extends over folios 29 — 104 of the Tangyur, ^do, 
Tsa* The text, which was composed by Arya Nag£rjnna« begins 
then — 

q|cr§pr§^*(^t*T«r^*»II 

NS 

qq^qr^wgsifo^aS^arii 

NS 


I bow down to that lord of sages, who preached 
samutp&da which is devoid of the essence of oiigiuation and dm 
tvpction.** 

The text was trsnslated into Tibetan under orders of tke 
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Hhe trannlation closes by mentioniiig e^ht expoanders of the 
Hftdhysiiiika philosophy, «»«., (1) J^iya I^&rjatia ; (2) Sthavira 
Buddha Pftlita ; (3 ) Candra Eirti ; (4) Dera Barmfi ; ( 5) Oupa-dri ; 

(6) Ghapa-mati; (7) Stbira-mati ; and (8) Bliavya (gqprgfTg^). 


7. sTOn (Tib. 

) — A treatise named Vaidalya (a compre- 
hensive analysis). 


This work extends over folios 104 — 116 of the Tangyur, Mdo, 
The text, which was composed by 5rya Nggarjnna, begins 




^•5rc*0or|c-ci^*|^H 


Whoever, through pride oi leasoDiDgaiyiknowlei^e, wishes 
disputation, for the sake of quelling his pride the Vaidya is ex- 
pounded/’ 

Hie text was translated into Tibetan under orders of Kal- 
yA^a-mitra Gupa-klrti (SWj’^aj'gpfirSI) by the Kfijmlmn Pa^- 

4ita Jayftnanta and the great Tibetan interpreter S^&kya-bhiksu 
Kbu-aBMio-lAa-wa. The translation begins with a salutation to 
Maflju^iri-jnmtab-bhdta. 

8. 3*iWT-«Trt*rm(% {Tih. 

q)-A oominentary on the 9duyatA«saptati. 

This work extends ovei’ folios U6«-*128 of the TaoOTur, ^o, 
Tsa. The text was composed by 2rya NAgiijanlip. The il b^n 
translatk^i begins with a salutation to Manju-frl-jiiAina*8littva 

( ) j 

». (Tib. 

A oommentaiy on tbe V^|nli*vy»T»rt«iBb 

, 

Tbln woMc oxteuda over folios 1^-bl40 of ibe ||io» 

Tan. Tbe origl^ «* it was oom^Meftby li*y* iSS* 
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TilMten tnuodfttkm wiii pMpkmd Iqr the ladiaa lftlMk*mr> 
Uui and th9 Tibetiftti ioh^ppiifeer Vande Vana-rakfiba. It bagios 
with a salutatiaa to Ma^u4c^kiun4ra-bbtlta. 

la ii»wrvfiNilN[T (Tib. 

verses on the MabA^ina. 

This work consults of folios 146—147 of tbo Tno^ur, 

The text, which was oomposed by Irya NAgArjana, oegins thus *— 

11 

^*1 salate Buddha who has no attachment and yet who enteis 
the heart, who is a speaker bat of whom nothing can be spoken, 
who is the king of mercy and personification of light, who is pos* 
sassed of inoonoeivable power and is alhpervading/’ 

The bast was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sa^ Oan- 
dra-Knmira and the Tibetan interpreter-monk gTAkya-boo. The 
translation begins with a salutation to Mafiiu-4ri-knmAra-bhhta. 

11. (Tib. —A treatise of one hutir* 

dred letters. 

This work consists of folio 147 of the Tangynr, (fdo, Tml 
T he text was composed by Atya NA|^'nQa. The Tibetan trans^ 
iation begins with a salutation to Maljn-irl-Tajra. 

la. <14 

)~A commentary on the Akyara-iidiakab 

This work extends over folios 147—156 of the Tfiiigyitr» 

Tsai The text was translated into Tibetan in the nnpavaQmd 

of Kflimlra by Vande Qsbon-nn-tefi-rab (Eani#s%«fiiajSa)* 
The translation was sabsequently revised by Papdii^e Anantai pnid 
the Tibetan interpreter Gragi-bbyor-tei-rab The 
begins with a salutation to Manjnvajra ^ 

i& (Tib. 

-UmotM 

vOfM on tbs alHf&oe of 
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This w 01 k consists of folio 156 of the Tangynr, ]^do, Tea. 
The text was conpoRed by JryaNagftrjima. The Tibetan transla* 
tion begins with a salutation to Mafija-Sri-kuiuftra-bhuta. 

14. 

— Explanation of the 

Frati fya-samutpdda^hrdaya 

This work extends over folios 156 — 159 of the Tang^ur, Mdo, 
Tsa. The text, wliioh was composed by J[rya Nag&rjima, was 
translated into Tibetan by the Indian sas:e Jina mitm, Dhana- 
irlla, S^ilendra-bodhi, Vande Ye-^S'§de and otherfl. The Tibetan 
vetsicm begins with a salutation to Manju-4ri-knmara-bhuta. 

15. ws«-Vhnir**rwsraR«»i, 

A treatise instructing the 

unintelligent 

This work extends over folios 159 — 160 of the Tangyur, Mdo, 
Tsa. The text, which waR composed by Ai^a Nngarjtina, was 
translnted into Tibetan by Papd^ta Ananta and tlm Tibetan inter- 
preter Gnigg-bbyor-teg-rab. 'J'he translation begfhs with a saluta- 
tion to Mafiju-iri-kum&ra-bhuta. ' 

treasury of gems. 

The work oonsists of folios 160 — 161 of the Tangyur, ^do, Tsa. 
The text, which was comfrased by Arya NagSrjuua, was toanslated 
into Tibetan by the Indian sage Kanaka Yarma and tiie Tibetan 
interpreter S&ryakirti. 

17. wwwrPw, Worldly migration. 

This work oonsists of folios 161 — 162 of the Tangyor, MdO| Tsa. 
The text, which was composed by Arya Nftg&rjana, is divide^ into 
five chapters, ta>., (1) essential character j (2) 

es « 

instruction on the five aggregates, and tfie void ; 
(3) 

instruction on wisdom ; (4) 

wtruotion onresom^ces; and (5) instruc- 

tion on the two truths. 
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The 'IHbetan tmuslntion begins with a salutation to 
kumira bhota. 


18. W^hUTPn sfNrr, a oomnMntwy 

Oil the Blmvasmkr&Dti* ^ 

This work extends ovei* folios 162— 169 of the Tangyur, )fdo» 
Tm. The text, which was composed by Maitreya Nfttha 

(5SIW»l5jij-^) was translated into Tibetan by Paqdita 5^la- 

wa-|fshou-iiu-la-grn-|ton-ohud. The translation begins with a 
salutation to Saryiijfia. 

19 i3nTftr?r-q«TOw-f:fn, 

nrr 

Buddha P^ita's ('ommeniar^ on the origi- 


nal Madhyamika philosophy 


This work extends over folios 169 — 310 ot the Taneyur, Mdo, 
Tsa The text, which was composed by the gre^it MahayAna 
teacher Buddha Palita, was translited into Tibetan by ttie Indian 
sage Jfiana-garbha and the Tibetan interpreter of Sliu-chen named 

The translation begins wiihasaln- 
tation to the Three Gems, M.inju-^ri-kumftra-bhflta, IryaNftgftr^ 
juna and AcSrya Buddha Palita 

^^*^~Proof of entrance into the threefold character. 


Tins woik extends over folios .310— 312 of the Tangyur, 

Tsa The text, which was composed by Aiya NAgftrjuna, was 
translated into Tibet an by the Ka^mirian Bhikfu Oan- 

draklrti (f=r»ppr£i). The Tibetan version begins with a 

salutation to Buddhn 

21 . 



treatise named HdstahaJa. 


This work consists of folios 31 ^ — 313 of the Tangror, Qfdo, 
Tsa. The text, which was composed by teacher Arya Deva, wae 
translated into Tilietan by the Indian sage S^raddhikara Varma 
and the Tibetan interpreter Rin-chen-l^zan-po The translntiou 

begin^ with a salutation to the power of Bhagav&n 


CV^«r^sf%^qcrcforg*T|'q^a&a|-5r ) II 
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28. ^▼wpiro-0TO«ft», 

commMitaiT on the 

treatise named Haitahala. 

This woi'k consists of folios 313 — 315 of the Tangynr, ^do, 
Tsa. The text, which was composed by i[rya Deva, was transla- 
ted into Tibetan by the Indian sage S'ri^dh&kara Yarma and the 
Tibetan interpreter Rin-chen-bzan-po. The translation begins 

with a salutation to Mai)jit-sr!-]flina-sattva 

^ — Memorial verses on the essence of the 
M&dhyamika philosophy. 

This work extends over folios 1 — 40 ot the Tangyw, Mdo, 
Dsa. The text, which was composed by** teacher Bhayya 

was translated into Tibetan by the Tibetan 

interpreter Tshnl«khrims-rgyal-wa in the presence cf the Indian 
sage DlpaAkara-^ri-jdana in the monastery of Ra-sa-hphrul-aneh ^ 
in Lhasa, The translation begins with a salutation to Mafiju- 
iSrl-kum&ra-bhlLta. 

The text begins thus — 


I Ra-ia-bpltnil^fAaA| ndneulons temple of 

ftacia at Lhasa, now ciCUed the Chdkhang or Kinkbording 


1^* whioh was ^uUt by king Srang«tiM*gaiail>o at the cegtest pi t^a 
Wepalese wife. 




VoL IV, No. 7.] 

ms.-] 


JWd qf Urmi oM MMikffimam Phitouph^. nit 


f 1 
If 

5r5j-^^-q*drq|TSj?n| 

^i'f^’S^rw-snft-d II 

><» 

^w^-^-«>]5F-q|l 

^•q-qj^-q^-gqi-c^^igoriarj I 

NB 


The book is divided into 11 chapters as follows. (1) 
uninterrupted spiritual enlightenment 

{hoAMcitta ) . (2) 

full practice of the asoetic penances {muni^vrata) ; (3) 

search for knowledge of the troths {tattvau) ; 
(4) introduction to the truths 

of the ^r&yakas (irUvaka-tdttva) , (5) 


introduction to the system of vowi of 
a oontemplative ascetic (yogin) , (6) gc»r«^3'^p^^sj;or 
introduction to the truths of the 8&Mkya$i 

introduction to the truths 

of the Fatsestl^as ; (8) 


introdnotion to the truths of the VedUlnUhPltd^l^j 

( 9 ) i^q^-^'P^,^-^-q|5^(qn^qq-qTar«^qfq, intaodwii^,, 
to the system of the jnmOfhsakai ; (10) 

^SSVeK^SVrq. instmotloB OS the atiteisinest «< ooSMt’MiBl 
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and (ID hymn and instruotion on 

lakfa^a, aijro. 

-s 

q-^-5|-«^qas*q ~'A flame oH discussions in tlie 
commentary on the essence of the M^hyamika 
philosophy. 

The work extends over folios 40 — 360 of the Tangyur, ^do, 
Dsa. The text, which was composed by teacher Bhavya, was 
ti^auslated into Tibetan by the Indian satre DipHhkara-^rl-jnana 
and tlie Tibetan interpreter-monk Tshul-khrims rgya-wa in tlie 
iiionastory of Ra-sn-hphrul-snau in Lhasa. The translation 
begins with a salutation to the Omniscient One 

— Prntltya-sanintpada of the Madh^s- 
mika philosophy. 

This work consists of lolio 360 ot the Tangyur, Mdo, Dsa. 
The text was composed by Kfsna Tibetan 

version begins with a salutation to the Tiiree G^ms. 

26. A summary of 

the objects of the Madhyamika philosophy. 

This work consists of folios 360 — 361 of the Tangyur, ^do, 
Dsa. The text, which was composed by teacher Bhavya, begins 
thus : — 

>o 

si^®T3"T'^3Saj|| 

It was translated into Tibetan by Tshul-khrimg-£gyal-wa. 
The Tibetan version begins with W salutation W) 
Samantabhadra. ' 



Voh 7.] Liri of Wovh$ on MMhyamtka Philo^o^ky, 879 

27, ?nHrf»RnwtK»-??NrT-*rw, 

— A commentary on rtie 
Madliyamikavatara. 

This work extends over folios 1 — 424 of the Tangyur, ftjdo, 
Ra, The text, which was composed by the Kftimlrian Pa9<}ita 
Jayftnanta, begins thus — 

q^q|-qpr*T|iiarq^*q‘<|^’q^' 5 1 | 

Bowing down reverentially to Buddha who has abandoned 
two defilements and who is omniscient, I explain clearly the 
meaning of the Madhyamikavatara.’* 

It was translated into Tibetan by Jayananta himself and the 
Tibetan interpreter Vaiide Kun-dgwh-graga. The Tibetan version 
begins with a salutHtion to Manjn-^n-knmain-bhuta. 


( 1 ) 

by 


two obecutatione or defilements, vtt., 
ifSira?;®, •Jefalemeut of misery oansed 
iiabits, etc,, ,iid (2) dettleiuent pro- 


duoed from the objectn of kiiowledg^^ 




41 * Somt Songt of CbltrAl* 

B B. Howell, I.O.S. 


The tour soiiffs which follow weie recorded for me by Houshi 
Kali Khan, the Native Political Assistant in Ohitral, and the 
Khowftr text has been revised by Khan Sahib Abdul TT ^hjyifi 
Khan, who is perhaps better aoqnainted with Khow&r than mf 
other living educated man. Without the aid of these two gfliitle<<» 
men in translation, it is perhaps needless for me to say, thig 
venture had never l^en made. 

The following is taken from the skeleton grammar of the 
Khowar language contained in T)r Grierson's Linguistic Snr- 
vey 

PaONUNOIATION. 


(a) Vomit, a, d, i, f, u, i2, s, ai, 0, au as in Indian laugu- 
9 ; d as in English hat ; S as in tent or met ; d as in English hot ; 
0 like the first o in promote or the o in the French word votre, the 
short sonnd of o in the English word home» 

(b) Ooneonanta, kb, sb, gi, q s/te the Persian and Arabic 
i3 And ^ respectively. L has a lingual sound between 2 and 

r . . . . Th is pronounced like the in thin, Ph is prononnoed 
p-A not /. The letters ts, dx represent tbe well-known sounds of 
Pashto and K&smirl.'* 

To this 1 have only to add that m the refrain of the second 
song, line 2, appears tue half aspirate, represented by the vyiAr 
bol \ The Arabic where found, is, as usual, represented 

the sign-’ It ne^ not be prononnoed, fortnnately. 

Khowfti* the language of OhitraJ forms one of the PMkm 
group. Its close affinity to Persian andPaghto isobvions ata gtaMg 
though its verb inflexions are not so much broken down as those 
of the latter laiignage« It has no alphabet of its awii> and Coe 
the lepresentation of its sounds the Roman charaoter* vrith itk 
wealth of vowel srabols, seems to me nreferable to the Ai^ie. 

A short explanatory note is prenxed to each song, ai)4 ^ 
further introdnotion seems necessary, except to invite atSsntioii to 
the really remarkable degree of excellence, as ballad-pogtsy, to 
which these songs, in the original, attidn. 


SONG OP WAB IN PBAIBB OF MUBAilMAJD 

1ft Uaroh 1896 two Oompanies of the XlTGi Bihi^ tuglit 
tilt oomftiiiid of Oe|itkia Boes were mandiiftg to the MdUrw 
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adhereuto of Sher Afzal, a claimant to the throne of Ghitral. 
The beeienng force was under the command of Muhammad 'Isa, 
Sher Afzu’s foster-brdther. The relieving force was caught by 
the Oiitrftlis in the Ka}ak defile, near Kuragh village, about 40 
miles from Chitra], and forced to take shelter in a cave. In the 
endeavour to eittrioate themselves Captain Ross and most of his 
men were killed ; only a handful under Lieutenant Jones, who was 
himself wounded, succeeded in cutting their way back to Mastuj* 
After the death of Captain Ross some of the native ranks returned 
to the cave, where they were besieged for seven days. Being then 
reduced to utter exhaustion, they consented to surrender on con- 
dition that their lives were spared. The agi'eement was not kept 
by the OhitrSiis, who are said to have put their prisoners to 
death by torture. 

( 1) Kafirs, jang biii ^ler 
Ka}akai Cidara paf, 

Mehtaro ohhir brar ki liai, 

Tu cloi doi Langara pat. 

'Ajab, Kafir, di tu tan, 

'I'a nUrat dodSro tan, 

Ta kapal ghtilbelo tan, ' 

Ta marak tan, 

Woi “ Kor5s kura Lan^nn 

(2) Robatson s no ghori d6l 

Fath Ali 8h6 gani , 

ThS di b5ko ghaylin, 

Muhammad Tsa^ gam. 

’Ajab, Kafir, etc. 

(3) GudSm^ rSni h K>agudam 

Isha-sum ohSki mud&m. 

Hamu i^aram no b5,> an ? 

Johjfi nas hoi mu hadam. 

’Ajab, Kafir, etc. 


L Why the infidel’s head is likened to a sieve is not clear. A faiioifnl 
observer might perhaps see some likeness between the shape of a sola topi’s 
brim and the common sieve in ose in AfghSnlstan and the netghbonr. 

ing countries. Amongst Patbans the is known as i^abbel, presumably 
by a popular etymology from gh'^lla* grain, bel^separatcii 

a Sir G Robertson, then Foliticibl Agent in Chitral| who ms at the tkae 
in Ohitra}fort, also besieged. * 

s Muhammad *lsa the hero of the Sdagt referred to in line 8^ cd^he 
first verse as the Metiter’s foster-brothfr4 * l^obempifid ’ here an# in mse 
4 below rnnst be pronounced ttu^niad or llnbinad, os commonly in 
Pa^tD. The conjouction of Mabammad on# 'Isa is onrions iirtbit song, ie 
whiqh the slaughter of 'Isftis, and their foUpwers, is so highly pe^ed. ^ 

t 0nd6m«'godown,' i.e,, the OommiMMiat Ikipartmsnti 
ougp^y, OT treasure. ^ , 



Vt)L IV, No. 7.] 

[N.S.’] 


Sime 8<mg$ of tihitral. 




1. Lctcbal Trinslation 

(1) IntiHel, battle ie bein^ fought from Kajak to Gudftr 
When the Mehtar’s fo<3tet -brother comes, he will beat thee to 
Langar. ^ 

Refrain, — Strange, infidel, indeed art thou Thy form is wolf- 
like \ thy head is as a sieve. 1 am the lad to slay thee. Thou 
shalt cry, “ Ah me * for London, where is it ^ ** 


(2) Robertson, with I<sth Ali Shah, is pent in the fort , then 
iMth Muhammad Isa^s aid shall I steal his wife. 

Strange, infidel, etc. 


(3) He boasteth of his store-houses --but what are they, ikai 
of ns tbev are ever in need. Cometh not shame to him ? His 
body is ctU in twelve pieces. 

Strange, infidel, 
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(4) Mahatnmad ’Ida Kb&n giti 
£ 470 ^ K&firo iiafit ardr. 

Mu t6 MastClj Uja darir ? 
Maimano ' la^t ar$r 
*Ajab, Kftfir, efcc. 

(5) Afzal Kb&n giti 
Chitra}a dar t&p arSr. 

Tu(»Sn i di no p4]iehi ; 

Out in GMen • iBp arftr, 

’Ajabi Kafir, . . . 

(6) Kalako zoma ba]|^ftr, 

Qbhnti ta saro gboolih&r. 

* « » » 

Lei bagbiran ta aobbar. 

’Ajab, K&fir, . • . 

(7) Eoi-nim&l baUlo zhangi 

Hai bakbto ta ky& dangi P 
Kafirs, bSri nisdb ! 

Ta mariiwaii ta < 2 ba*tigi. 

’Ajab, K&fir, . . . 

( 8) K&firS, bSri nisSh ! 

Bs.i ra dik biti g}i§r , 

Kftfiro k5lan sora 
L5w rSnian brik biti s]iSi\ 
*Ajab, K&fir, , . . 

^9) KfifirS, bSii nisSh ! 

S^arana ito ddai, 

Ta pojan tasma ^ nSzi 
Poah-nSini plii to dSsi* 

'A jab, K^r, . . . 

(10) Kifiro pit! thowek 

PSfifihiko tLSftro prau ; 

Awa ta diko, 

Ta ma i Mad&ro prau. 

’Ajab, K&fir, • . . 

(11) B&rin ma kr^m to diti 

Ta GSrki ma tS “ QJ^alo” koi,* 
Ifebtaro brfir ki hai, 

Plmt zomo pbat qJiaro koi. 
’Ajab, K&fijr, . . . 


i Kaimana, laid to be a plain in Afghiniataiw What the aa 
referred to wai, 1i itot Imoirn 

K GHirm G6l ia the name of a ralley to&dina weetvrards from the 
B In the Bant, it nmit be remembei#^ llie^epade ie an implement w 
by two men. The aeootid man br^imlUng a «mg fastenea just abote the 
blade, help* the da|nc«*r t<> lift ti«e nl*^ 

d Before 1896 (fhftre Were no itMM^ paan&blA to animal tl&iiepavt la &II 
Ghitrt), and at in neitrhhiHinnir ebanlHed* «f donfbilii&lliai 

on the roadz h«« i^t many tiinea be&i| a kaminv 
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m 


(4) MuliMasia4 lii^ Kluijti duud, and played a gliat triofc 
we infidel. Betee turn wkat 9tand shaU Hastfij make ? 
He, it wa§ who levelled Maimana’s plain. 

Strange, infidel, . . 


(5) Shei' Afzal Khfiu came and made a nropden gun at 
Ohitral. From that gun he did not fire even a singlh shot, but 
Blank away by the Gurin g5h 

Strange, infidel, . . . 

(6) From the cave in the olifis of Ka)ak, earth pours over 
thy head ; * * * it is raining blood behind thee. 

Strange, infidel, . . . 


(7) The cave is as high as a man m talL What help for 
thee therein P Infidel, come out ! By guile they slay thee \ 
Strange, infidel, . 


(8) ^fidel, come forth ! Outside thy slaughter is a-doing« 
Over the infidels* bones dogs and foxes are fighting. 

Strange, infidel, . . . 


( 9) Infidel, oome forth ! In the court-yard lei us fight to- 
gether. We will pull out thy sioews and fasten them to a wooden 
dung-shovel. 

Strange, infidel, . . 

(10) The infidel’s rifles ai^ of Martini pattern. You fired 
and hit the walls. Of thee I have slain hundreds, and of me thou 
smotest only Masftr. 

Strange, infidel, • . . 

(11) Burdens to my back thy Gurkhas gave, saj^ffig 
^ Forward**’ When the MehtaFs foster-brother comes, down feim 
oliff and down Isom shale-slope shall he fling them. 

Strange, infidel, . . 
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(12) K&fir€, bSri nisfih * 

Bsri*peQi» slmghnra nishdh ' 

KA|j^azSnroi 

Tn tail dnghnra niwiBbSh ' 

’Aiab, Kftfir, . . 

II.— LOVE SONGS 
2. A Lovf Song. 

Tlie singer cumpares his beloved to a ruby, a pearl, a houri 
of paradise, and a crystal mirror ; himself to the dust of the 
earth. ‘ Day us ’ (cuckold) refers to the beloved’s husband, and 
* Jalftd waw * to an old woman, probably employed as a go- 
between in the earlier stages of the love affair. 

‘ Balkho ziarat’ means the famous shrine at Mazar-i- Sharif, 
at which according to K S. Abdul Hakim offerings are left by 
the distressed “on condition of their prayers being granted.” 
The singer very prettily represents his life as devoted there for 
the success of his love. 

(1 ) A5^ti nui goyau, laghal bhathana i^dr, 

Durddno pholok d <yuso phana shjSr 

Mil mirzad alnm, tu hur bit! asiis, 

Ma bilaur haren tu kbftr biti asus ^ 

Jalad wawo lyua to U}ur biti asus. 

(2) Daq zsmina ohhuti, kho^roi tu durdftna . 

Balkbo ziarata ma jan ta shuktana. 

Mr mirzad alam, . . . 

(3) Ta shctrana £hn<ng nakh lolsn ma giko bash? 

Admio d^'iig jSn, muni briko bash, 

Ms mirzad alam, . . , 


8. A Love SoNh. 

8. The lover belongs to and his beloved to the 

village of almost opposite aoross the river. 

The motif of the song needs no ezplaniition. In the fourth verse 
occurs a very picturesque expression, i^qo Qalanddr^* a roving 
friar of the order of l^ve.’ * Algh&na in the fifth i^rse means 
Dir and Swftt and the other PathAn countries to the south of 
Chitrdl. The second line of verse 5 nuiy be conceived as 
addressed to a fiook of crows whose cawing has intemnpted^the 
meditations of the devout lover. 

The refrain seems to embody a general reflection, not to 
tell the praise of the partiouliir beloved. The ^oint of the 
antithesis seems to be that there is no monotony in the charms 
of a woman, unlike those of scenery, although she may turn a 
deaf ear to the lover. 



Vd. TV, ^0. 7.] Bom Booft 

[Ifjg.] 

(12) Infidel, oomfi forth end tit withont jtpon the werm 
eetuL The people here taken away thy papem ^ write upon thy 
naik* 

Btrange, iufldel, . . . 


Literal I'rarslatiom. 

(1) My light to me oometk, is oa a ruby in the land ; 
a# a pearl in the hand of a ouokold is she. My charm of the 
worl^ a hoori ari thou. My crystal glass, art thou darkened P 
At the word of a peevish hag art thou estranged. 

(2) 1 am 0 # dost upon the earth, thou, beautiful, art a 
pearl At the shrine of Balkb do I pledge my life for thee* 

My charm of the world 

(8) Fain would 1 come to see the lofty balcony in Ifiv 
courtyard. Man's heart is tough, else fain would t have died* 
My charm of the world, .... 
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(1) Zomo soite loli ko BSsliano knru bron ^iyuni. 

Eja kum bron kya jamla drusti drust yakaan 

§]]iytlni P 

Entndro don namakin, 

Enm5ro bar lyu namakln, 

(2) Awa ki ta laliman, tn ma pdjifihi khuri lalis, 

Ma jan ta flora nazar da^mano kanduri lalis P 

Eumdro . 

(3) JfL bas gbugrami biti, Bfigjinno tS ki g58, kjani 

boiP 

Zerbaliyan bolok biti ^dr, bnobuobhir in d58, kyani 
boiP 

Eumdro . . . 

(4) Roi ma bagfear koronyan “ E diwana, kuri bisan”P 
Awa ’is][iqo Qalandar, bulbnlo mag^kan kasiman. 

Kum5ro . . . 

(5) Qj|h4 A]|^ana asumj gfthd Bada^gjbana asom, 
Q^agbUyS, oltagli mokorSh, kb^^royo armana asnm. 

Kum5ro . . . 

4 A Lovfe Song. 

4, The lover compares himself to a hawk— a white hawk — 
which like the Homeric MpKos is the (Skuttos Trcrei^vuv and the king 
of birds, while he likens his mistress' husband to a hill-par- 
tridga. 


(1) Awa tai gl^ un sayhij ; ta mog^ ma haqa koine. 

Ebyo korom ta sifatan P Ko surnai shfir no bolne. 
Qhhui aimsdaq keliman, ma a^ruan mo maahut'db, 
’Ali mirza komGru, Eabula Amiro 
Ta than nazak badan, mirza, ta g^on do afth^re. 
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LiTEfiAL Translation. 

(1) From on the cliff to view R^shnn’s fields and homesteads 
fair appear. Why oh why are the fields and homesteads in their 
fair aspect all alike P 

A maiden's lips and teeth are lovely, lovely her every 
word. 

(2) When I look to thee, thou piercest me and then lookest 
another way. My life upon thee, how long wilt thou look upon 
mine enemy P 

A maiden's lips . . . 

(3) After (lit. having been) two days in Shugrftm, if 
thou comest to Edshun, what harm ? The yellow roses are in 
bud ; put a chaplet of them on thy head, what harm is there P ' 

A maiden's lips . . . 

(4) The folk ask of me, “ Madman, whither goest thonP " 
1 am a roving friar of the order of love, and wsnder in search of 
my nightingale. 

A maiden's lips . . . 

(6) Now in Afghin parts am I, and now in Badaksh&n. 
Caw not, ye cawing crows ! In quest of my beloved am I. 

A maiden's lips . . . 


Literal Tbansj.aiion. 

(1) I am a white hawk; thy man to me a partridge* 
How can I tell thy praises ? Nor pipe have I nor lute. 

Day and night, poor lad, I weep ; ask not my woes. Dainty, 
graceful darling, daughter of the king of Cfibul art thou ; very 
delicate is thy hodj, my darling, there can be none like thee. 




JULY I 90 d. 

The Monthly Oeneial Meeting of the Society was held M 
Wednesday, the Ist July, 1908, at 9-16 p.m. 

The Hon. Mr Justiob Asotosh Mckhopaobtata, M.A.^ D.li«f 
D.So., Pk^ident in the chair 

The following members were present — 

Dr. Upendra Nath Brahmaohari, Mr. J. C, Brown, Mr, P, J. 
Bruhl, Mr I. H. Borkill, Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr, L. L. Fermor, 
Mr. H G. Graves, Mr. K. A K Hallowes, Lient. -Colonel G. P. A. 
Harris, I M.S , Mr D Hooper, Mr H. C. Jones, lifc. T. H. D* 
LaToaohe, Dr. Giiinrda Nath Mukerjee, Dr. D. Qainlan, Major 
L. Rogers, 1,M,S., Dr. £. D. Boss, Babn nma|>ati Datta 
Sharma, Hon. Mr. Justioe H. L. Stephen, Dr. Satis Chandra 
Yidyabbusana, Mr. E. Yredenbnrg, and Mr. H. Walker. 

VisitoT : — Babn Hem Chandra Das Gupta and Mr. B* A. 
Gnpte. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty- four presentations were announced. 

The President announced : — 

(1) That the Society has received notice that the Third 
International Botanical Congress will meet at Brussels on Mm 
14tb, 1910, and sit until May 22nd, under the presidentship of M. 
le Baron D. Moreau, formerly minister of Agriculture, Belgium, 
and M. Th. Dm and. Director of the State Botanic Garden at 
Brussels. Membership may be had on payment of fifteen franoi 
(Rs. 9/) to M Vandervtferen, Treasurer of the Committee, ITeole, 
Belgium. Members will receive all the publications of th# Oon- 

S ^SB. The General Secretary is M. E. De Wildeman ^ the 
otanic Garden at Brnssels. A new section of the Oong#eis wffl 
be instituted for economic botany. The Committees a^poliited 
at the Vienna Congress of 1905, to discnss the nomenoiatdM of 
cryptogams and fossil plants, will report, and the Oon g re s s will 
proceed to formulate rules. 

(2) That Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Bhastri has hiitt 
re-elected a member of the Finance Committee during the year* , 

Lieut.-Colonel Henry Haversham Gk>dwin*Au8tin, FJLflti 
F.Z.S , F.R.G S., Prof. Melchoir Treub, Prof. Herman Old#s* 
berg, and Mr. William Irrine, I.O.S. (retired), wer^ liaiUiA--* 
for and elected Honorary Members. 

Babu Dines Chandra Sen, 

Driiredl, and Rerd. Father Al 
iAieeiata Mdinheni. 
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The following fire gentlemen were ballotted for as Ordinary 
Members 

The tion, Mr. Justice H. Holmwood, I.O^S., Jud^, 
High Court, 22, Theatre Road, proposed by the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, seconded by Mr. T. H, D. 
LaToudhe; Mr. H. W, Ritchie of Messrs. Maokinnon, Macken- 
zie & Co., proposed by Mr. W. K. Dods, seconded by Mr. T. H. D. 
LaTouohe ; Pandit 8. P. V. Banganathasvamit -Aryavaraguru, 
Court Pundit of Maharaja Sree G. N. Gajapati Row, Vizagapa- 
tam, proposed by Dr Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, seconded by 
Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche ; Dr. J. Stuart Brooke^ Chief Medical 
Officer, E.I.R., Allahabad, proposed by Lieut. -Colon el F. J. Drury, 
I.M.S., seconded by Major L. Rogers, l.M.S. ; and Babu Brajen- 
dra Nath Seal, M.A., Principal, Victoria College, Cooch Bihar, 
proposed by the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

Mr. B. A. Gupte exhibited an interesting Khilldtt. 200 years 
old, and read the following note on it. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bik&ner has contributed to 
the Victoria Memorial Exhibition a unique silk-brocade-coat pre- 
sei^ted as SJiiUat or dress of honour to his ancestor Maharaja 
Stir Singaji of Bikaner in 1612 A.D., on his accession to the 
Masnad of the state. As a robe of honour it has been much 
valued by the Maharaja and preserved as an heir-loom. Asa 
specimen of art, it deserves special notice for its clever work- 
manship. There are two panels in the design each encircled by 
foliage and linear decorations, one of which contains the bust of 
a king with the ensignia of royalty in the shape of a Kalgi or 
spray of pearls and jewels ; and the other that of a queen or 
lady of position fully bejewelled. Her curly hair and slightly 
different lips might seem intended to indicate a difi'erent national- 
ity. The artisan who produced this fabric possibly meant to 
portray an Indian Princess. Below the bust of the king is a 
Persian legend which reads : — 

Chi in surat sardjpd fan ahuda, which means, “ These are 
beautiful features which please my heart ” ; and below the figure 
of the lady is another legend, the second half of a couplet. It 
runs 4— 


Parddddr^e-lQpusrave Ir^n shudO, purporting to mean that 
she has become a parda or zanana lady of His Majesty of Persia. 
The wonderful details of the design, the delineations of the 
distinct features of the Iranian and Hindu facelTon the loom, and 
the clear lettering of Persian verse invoke admiration. 

There are seven shade' of dyes represented. The lemon - 
yellow seems to have been produced by the known process of 
8^epin|^ silk in a hot solution of isparek or Dephinium Zalil and 
putachio mixed with impure carbonate of soda. This solution 
g^es to Bilk a yellow that does not fade by exposure to the sun. 
The^ange «r tawny yellow looks to be the product of Xapila 
or Mallotus phMipinensis and alum, mixed wiidi qarbodate of soda. 
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This is the meet lae^ng erf Indiain yellow dyes. The blee t&p^ 
sente one of the shades predneed from indi^, and the orange red 
by lao. The pink is possibly a mixtare oi the mangisth^ with 
yellow, and the ash can be accounted for by a mixture df ibe 
infusion of myrobolans and iron; but it is difficult to aceount 
for the beautiful green in the fabric. Indian greens are dull* 
But this shade is a peculiar one not found' in original Indian 
work. 

The inner lining of the coat consist of a thin cotton game 
possibly dyed with madder or Buhia tinctoria. It is a very old 
specimen of what is known as knot dyeing. For the Persian 
origin of the pistachio galls hm~ganj\ and iapdrek, or delphinnm, 
see my note on page 384 of Vol. xiii, Pai*t i, of the Bombay 
Gazetteer^ Thana District. 

Rupees 614 is shown as the price paid. It represents 
about Rs, 100 a yard ! I'here are two indistinct seals of the 
Mojf^ period on the silk or border lining, and a few of the 
Da^&r Buiiriiiihiiwgg in Hindi and NSgari scripts. 

A photogra^, which will be found at page evi, has been 
taken of this coat to illustrate its design. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Mathura Inscriptions in the Indian Museum^ — By Rakhil 
Dass BaNERJ£E. 

2. Proposal for a Standard Temperature for use in Tropical 
Countries, — By Paul J. BRtJHL. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal, 

3. Contributions to the History of Hindu Jurisprudence, Pari 
L On the Vyavahara^Matrika or Nyaya MatriJea of Jimutavahana, 
— By the Hoir, Mr. Justiob Asutosh Mukuopadhyata, M.A., 
D.L. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 

4. Becent Plant Immigrants. — By Paul J. Bb9hl. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

5. Geoloyical Notes on Hill Tipj^rah (including the Lalmai 
Bange in^omillah District).— By Hem Chandra Das Gupta. 
Communmted by Mr. E. Yre den burg. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for Juxie, 1908L 

6. Drosometrio Experiments aSd Observations, — By Paul J. 
BbOhl and Bepin Behabi Das. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 'till 
Journal. 

7. The Surgieal hutrumente of the EinAut, with a oomwatv- 
Ho$ ohidf of BitrgwA hwtnuntn^ of the &reoJif Etowtoiitf Anb, wod 
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Modem Sii^npeen l^urgeone. Pari JJ, BUmi Ineirtmenie.'^'^ Dft. 
OiBtNpBA Nath Mukkbjbx. 

8. Ohservaiioru on ike Inteneity of Bay IllumtnaUon %n Lower 
Bengod.^By Paul J, BrOhl and Bepin Bbhabi Das. 

This paper will be published in a Aibsequent number of the 
Journal, 

9« Beduciion of FekLinfs Solution io Metallic Copper — a 
Method of Depoeiting a Shining^ Mirror-like Film of Copper on 
does TeeeeU. — By Parchanan Neogt, M.A. Communicated by 
ike Natural Histoiy Secretary. 

l^his paper has been published in the Journal for June, 1908. 

Professor Brilhl suggested that a committee be appointed to 
consider the question raised in his paper entitled, ** Proposal for 
a standard temperature for use in tropical countries.” Tfee 
meeting agreed that the Council should appointj^a committee to 
discuss the matter. 

o-«— 

dThe Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section was held at 
the Society’s Rooms, on Wednesday, -July 8th, 1908, at 9-15 
p.tf. 

LiinT.-CoLONEii O. F. A. Habkib, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Assistant Surgeon Rai Hira Lai Bose, Bahadur; Assistant 
Surgeon Upendranath Brabmachari ; Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Bucha- 
nan, I.M.S. ; Capt. F. P. Connor, I.M.S. ; Dr. H, M. Crake, 
Lieut.-Colonel F, J. Drury, I.M.S. ; Dr. H. Finck, Dr. Biren- 
dranath Ohosh, Lieut.-Colonel C. P. Lukis, I.M.S. ; Capt. M. 
Mackelne, I.M.S. ; Dr. M. M. Masoom, C^t, D. McCay, I.M.S. ; 
Dr. D. Quinlan, Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Tieiior : — Dr. J. Mitra. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Clinical cases were exhibited by Lieut.-Colonel Harris, an^ 
some X-ray negatipes illustrating foreign bodies were shown bj 
Capt. Connor. 

Major Rogers, on behalf of Assistant Su^eop A. A. B. Bap 
tist, re^ a paper and showed radiograms illusitrating oaSes tf. 
special interest. 

< With the permission of the Oonnoil, the following Besolutied 
was brought up for disoussion 

That in view of the oi»ntintied multiplioation ^ 
rjsed aud sel^^ooustitutad bo^iw grafting lieepsee 
o%t^i t^ prui^ioe q^sdioiue, to tiU ee^tu 
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gradutw «f tiid Ia#m lOpiT«nitiw, th« Ifediopl SmHqp of 
tlia A.autio Sooistj ot Btngtl it of the ophiioo Wat tlw tiiaa 
folly has oome for the paMiog of a Medioal Rsgistimon Aot lor 
India, Baida or Eabirajaa and Hakims not beiitB iptaRfend 
with." 

.The Besolntion was proposed by the Medioal SeerelM^, fiid 
seconded by Bni Him Lai Bose, Bahadur, and supported by 'Dr. 
TTpendranatfa Brahmaohari, Dr. B. Qhosh, and Lieut.-Oolonsl 
0. P. Lnkia, LM.S., and carried nnanimonaly. 
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42 . Geometrical Theory of a Plane Non-Cyclic Arc, 
Finite as well as Infinitesimal. 

-By Prof. SYA^f;^fMf» IVl l A YA 

I XTiioni r-i u.\. 

There is an im]u*rt.>iiit distiuotioii, usiisiLly no^ieed, 

])etwecu a peorootiical and analytie.*] riirvf*. \ t^eoraetrical 
curve is <»ne which c m b»" drawn on a pluno or iu ap ice, in any 
maiiiu‘ 1 * An analytic il curve is one wl’icli in lopresorited by an 
aiialyfical ecjiiati ui. In an analytical curve, the cur'':i.turc 

audits r.'dcs li variJd c ic., of all possible orders, 

fh ’ d.v 

aie nec*‘'-''iin'iUf linitc and continuous, except a1 a certain limited 
numbei of points In a j^feomeMical curve, no such restriction 
necessarilif hold'* Wo may, however, study such pfeomotrica 
curves by supposirij that (he curvature and its rates of variation, 
up to a pfiv('n ordei and no Further, ar-e Hnile and continuous. 

The following paj)er i«i an attempt to study iroometricMlly a 
plane ai’c, under tbo supposition that the radius of curvature 
only is Hniie and continuous, or that the radius of curvature, as 
well as its lii'st rate of variation, is finite and continuous. ]N"o 
conipleie geometry, however, has been attempted. Only certain 
methods have been suggested, and a number of interesting 
theorems deduced, to illustrate those methods. 

In tlie hrst place, coi)^ xuitivr points, on a curve, have been 
defined as the intersection of the curve with a line r)f given spi., ;es 
these (•ons(‘<-nti ve points being only tlic rio.'.ition of ultimate 
coincideiiee, of a number of real distinct points, v\hicl’ must have 
oriiiinallv existed in every case, He|>aratetl by finite <listances. The 
eoiict'piiou is a simple and natural one. In counting consecutive 
points, the analytist, not infrequenily, confounds real points with 
imaginary ones. The point of undulation if* an instance. 

Jn many cases, wheie a line of given s| ccies AT meets a curve 
in ‘ r ’ distinct points, of course all leal, for- imaginary points arc 
inconceivable geometrically, it is pos.^ible to bring ilie ‘ r ’ distinct 
points into coincidcuce, by varying the form and position of JT. 
The method is a useful one and lias been illustrated in 'fheoiem 1. 

The introduction of the conception of partial rate of varia- 
tion of (nirvatnre is an innovation. Tt isa simple conception and 
is really more fumlaraental than the complete rate of variation, 
only it does not come so naturally' in the analytical way. 

Every endeavour has been made to make the demonstrations 
I’igorous and tfenuinely geometrical. Condensation has been 
attempted by introducing a large number of corollaries many of 
which might stand independently. 
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Skction T.— Finitk Arc. 

Viflnitions. — A])()iTit O, moving continnonsl;/ ou a plfino, from 
a position P to a position desoi'ibes tlie line PQ. 

!(' a number oi' diJinet points be taken on tlie line PQ, as 
tlio into! section f)f PQ w\ih anot lioi* lino X, of and 

tlteir positions varied by vaiying X, so tliai tliey nltiniately <*oin- 
cide» at a certain point t>, on tht‘ line Pt,j, inn certain order, 
tlien in tludr final position tliev aiv called so many consecutive 
points at 0, lyinu' on the line X of given species, ami fi»e lino X 
is said to pass through so many consecutive jioints on PQ 

Thus if A' pass through ‘r’ consecutive points at 0 then in 
the nc'ghliourhood of O, ‘r’ distinct ])oini8 must always be 
obtainalile on PQ., at finite <iisfan<*es from each oihcr, through 
whicli the line A" of given s])ecies passes. 

The stiaight line passing tliroiigh two consecutive jioints on 
I*(^ af- O, is tite taneent at O. 

If a straight line ])ass through tlu*ec consecutive points on 
PQ, at (.), then <) is <‘alled a point of inflexion. Thus in the 
neighbourhood of a })oint of inflexion, three distinct ])oinis 
must always he obtainaiilc, tlirougli which a straight line 
passes. 

The circle passing through three consecutive points on PQ 
at 0 is called the ciirlo of cui vaturo at (). 

Jf a circle jiass thi’ough four consecutive points on PQ at O, 
then 0 will be called a (j/rlii point. 

If the radius of the circle of curvature at a cyclic point be 
infinitely large, it is called a point of unduhitin??. 

It is hardly justifiable to define a point of undulation as one 
where the tangent meets tlie curve at four conse(5utive points. In 
the neigh l)oui*hood of a point of undulation asiraiglit line can meet 
the curve at only two real points, and therefore by the vai lation 
of such a straight line we can ultimately get only two consecutive 
points. Therefore, of the four points at which ri»e tangent i-* said 
to meet the curve, at a point of undulatioti, only two can be strictly 
called consecutive, the other two being only conjugate points. 

The rational way, therefore, to define a point of undu« 
latiou, is to call it a cyclic point of. an infinite radius of curva- 
ture. In the neighbourhood of a point of undulation, it is pos- 
sible to get four concyclic points on the curve, and by varying 
the circle, the points will ultimately coincide, the radius of the 
circle growbig at the same time infinitely large. 

If the direction of the tangent at 0 vary continuously as 0 
moves from P to Q, along line PQ» then the line PQ is called a 
continuous curve. On a continuous curve, therefore, we cannot 
have a sudden change of the direction of the tangent anywhere. 
Thus we cannot have a node or a cusp anywhere. 

A continuous curve PQ is called a convex arc, or simply an 
arc, if no straight line cut it at more than two points. 'I'he 
Straight line PQ is called its chord. Any other chord P^Q* ifl 
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called a minor chord, arid iho irorrespondingr arc a minor 

arc, P' beiiiiif always supptjsnd n^'-irer P, and Q' oeai’oi' Q, 

A rorivex arc, ovrlonllv, cannot have a point of inflexion on 
it-, altlioiigrh if may hive a [)oiut of undnUtioii. Hero again the 
incongruity of tlio ordinary cjn'*cptioii of a point of undiilafion 
is hi oiigliL oiit. 

A convex arc will ho oalievi ryr//c oi non-rycJ i r. according* as 
there is or t^ioic is not a eye ic, p<niit on it. 

Theorem f. — No circle o-i v a iion-cylic convex arc at 

more than thicc point 



Fig.Z. 


I f possible let 

a circle im-et a 
noil-cyclic (;on vex 
arc at four dis- 
tinct points P. 

-S’, (Fig-. 1 

and 2). 'riieii by 
keeping P .and 
fixed, and con- 
tinuously varying 
the radius of the 
circle, we can 
make Q and R 
come as close 
together as we 
choose. Again by 
keeping and It 
fixed and conti- 
nuously changing 
thei’adius of the 
uo’cle we can 
make P and S 
approach Q and 
R. It maj" hap- 
pen that as P 
approaches Q and 
ultimately coin- 
cides with Qy S 
does not approach 
quite near to JR, 
or it may happen, 
that as P ap- 
proaches Q, 8 
approaches JR, 
croNses it and 
moves towards Q, 
or even crosses Q 
and moves 
towards P. 
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By repeating the above operations a sufficient number of 
times, it is evident we can make P, Q, 8 ci>me as close together 
as we like and ultimately coincide at some point O, lying 
between the original positions of P, P, 3^ but not coinciding 
with P or S tit their original positions. 

Thus there will be a cyclic point on the given arc, which is 
contrary to hypothesis. 

Oor, A. — If a circle meet a convex arc at four distinct 
^ints P, Q, By 8y then there exists a cyclic point between 
JP and 8. 

Oar. B. — Every closed convex curve, that is a curve of which 
eveiy arc is convex, hus nt least two cyclic pointM on it. 

For, a circle, through any three points of the figure, will 
meet th« figure auain, at a fourth point, dividing the figure into 
at lessr four convex arcs. Then there will be a cyclic point in 
every three consecutive arcs. Thus there will be at least two 
cyclic points on the figure. 

Cur. — If a closed curve has a node or cusp, the remainder 
being convex, then there will bo at least one cyclic point in the 
remainder. 

Cor. D. — A non-cyclic curve must he necessai ily spiral in 
form. This suggests an obvious general geometrical definition 
of spirals. It evioently folIow's from Corollaries B and 0. 

Theorem II. — If POtl be a non-cyclic arc, then angle POQ 
will coniiiiuously increase or decrease as 0 moves along the arc 
from P to Q. 

If not, then two positions O, and can be found for 0, 
between P and such that angle POxO, is equal to angle POjj^. 
I’heivfore, P, Oj, Og, Q am coneyclic and there is a cyclic point 
between P and which is against hypothesis. 

Cor. A . — If the tangents PT and ^7’ at P and Q are equal, 
then there must exist a cyclic point on the arc POQ. Foi’, the 
angles 2PQ and 'PQPy being the limiting values of the supple- 
ment of the angle POQ, when 0 coincides with P and Q, respec- 
tively, cannot be equal in a non-cyclic arc. 

Cot. B, — if the angle POQ continuously increase as O moves 
from P to Q, then the circle POQ will fall below the arc from P 
to 0 and above the arc from 0 to Q. 

Def — An arc POQ will be called positive, if the angle 
POQ continuously inciease, as O moves fiom P to Q along the 
arc; and it will be called negative if the angle POQ continu- 
ously decrease, as O moves from P to Q. If the arc POQ be 
positive then evidently the arc QOP is negative and vice 
versa. 

Cor, 0 . — If the tangents at P and Q to a positive non-cyclic 
arc PQ, meet above' the arc, then QT is greater than PT. 

Theorem 111. — If 0 be any pomt on a non-cyclic arc POQ, 
then the ciicle POO, passing thixDugh P and two consecutive 
points at 0, will fall entirely below or above the given arc, 
according rb the arc POQ is positive or negative. 

In the first place, it is evident that the circle POO will lie 
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entirely below or above the given arc, as it cannot intersect the 
arc at a fourt h point. 

Suppose the arc POQ is positive. Then the circle POO will 
faU entirely below the given arc. 

If not let it lie entirely aljove, as represented by the dotted 
line (Fig. 3). 

Take any point B on the given arc between Pand 0. Join 
QR and produce QB to meet the circle POO at 8. Join PS, PP, 
PO and QO. Then evidently angle SPO is less than angle 



SQO, as Q falls inside the circle. Therefore angle P8Q is greater 
than angle f'OQ. Much more is the angle PRQ greater than 
angle POQ, which is contrary to hypothesis. 

Similarly, if the arc POQ he negative, then the circle POO 
will lie etitirely outside the given arc. 

The converse theorem is also evidently trne, namely, the arc 
POQ will be positive or negative accoi-ding as the oircle POO falls 
continually entirely inside or outside [the given arc, as 0 moves 
from P to Q. 

Gor. A . — If POQ be a non-cyclic arc, thenjf will fall between 
the circles POO and QOO. 

Oor. B . — If POQ be a non-cyclic arc, then the circle of cur- 
vature at P falls entirely within the circle of curvature at Q. 
Thus the radius of curvature at P is less than tho radius of 
curvature at Q. 

Theorem IV.— li POQ be a positive non-cyclic arc and 8 be 
any point in it, then the minor arcs P8 and 8Q will be also posi- 
tive, i.e., the angle P08 will continuously inci ease as 0 moves 
from P to and the angle Q08 will continuously increase as 0 
moves from 8 to Q. 

Join P8. Then since angle POQ continuously increases 
as 0 moves from P to Q, the circle POO continuously falls 
below the given arc. Hence as 0 moves from P to iS, the circle 
POO falls below the arc P5, and hence the angle tOS continu- 
ously increases as 0 moves from P to 8, 

Similarly, if 0 be taken in arc SQ, it can be proved that the 
angle HOQ continuously decreases as 0 moves from Q to fif, t.e., 
the arc Q8 is negative. Ther^^fnre arc 8Q is positive. 

Oor. id.— If PQbe any positive non-cyclio arc, then any minor 
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arc P'Q* is also positive. For, PQ' is positive, tlierefore, P'Q' is 
also positive. 

Cor. B . — If ill an arc POQ there bo a cyclic point, then angle 
POQ cannot contiunously increase or deci'oase as O moves fi'om 
P to Q. 

For, if tlieie bo a cyclic point /S', on arc P(Jy then in the 
noiglibouibood of N, four (iistinct points, say, P,' U/ must 

exist lying on a cin-lo. Hence in tlio m c tbe angl(‘ P^OQ' 

cannot continuously increase or decioase as O moves from P' to Q'. 
Hence in the aic POQ the angle POQ cannot coniinnously 
inci'case or decrease as O moves fioni P to Q, foi tbeu, by the 
nietliod of the above tlu'orem, tin* angle P^OQ’ would continu- 
onsly increase or decrease as O moved fi-om P' to Q'. 

Cot. C. — If in an arc POQ tliere be a cyclic point S-, then a 
minor arc P‘SQ' can always be lound sucli tliat the Uingents P'P\ 
Q'P at P', (f ai c (^qnal. 

F()i‘, in the ueiehbourbood of /S\ fom distinct points P', P', 
S' Q\ are obtainable lying on a ciicle. The point H will I e between 
P' and Q'. K('ep R’b' lixed and vaiy tbe c*ncle till P' R' or S'Q' 
coincide, 'rbon keep these latter coincident points lixed, and vary 
tbe eirele till the otliei two points coincide. 

Cor. D . — If POQ be a jiositivt* non'cycli(«. ar(‘, tlien tbe radius 
of curvature at O eontinnuusly inei eases as 0 moves fiom P to Q. 

C<fr P, — If in an ai'c PO(^ tbei’e be a cyclic point /S, then 
tlu 3 1 ‘adiuH of cui’vjttnie lias n niaxinium or minimum value at 

For, the ciixde of cni vatuieat pas it passes tin ongli foni’ con- 
secutive points at S falls entii'cly above or below the arc at S. 
Thus if uj'C J*S be positi\e, arc SQ will be negative and vice 
versa. The circles of curvature at P and Q will, therefore, both 
be less or both bo gi eater tban tbe circle of eurvnture at S. 

Throieui V . — If POQ be a noii-cyclic positive arc, and S any 
fixed point on it, then angle FOS will coi tinuonsly decrease as O 
moves Irom 8 to Q, and the angle QOS will contiimously decrease 
as O moves from P to S. 

If O be taken between S and Q, then tbe ciicle P80 will 
evidently fall below the given ni’c from P to P, and above the 
given aic fiom p to 0, and again below the given arc from 0 to C! 
(Fig. 4). 



Now' if O' be another position of 0 nearer (?, then evidently 
angle PO'P is less tban angle POP. Hence angle POP continu- 
ously diminishes as 0 moves from 8 to Q, 
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Snnilarly tlio an^lo *^^03 ('oiitinnously dimiulshos ns 0 movOH 
from V to aS\ 

Lnr, A. —If PQ 1)0 any ]>ositiv^o iiou-oyclic are, aud any 

minor at’C^ tlion aiii^L* P will oofifcimioinly dittiiiiisfi an O 
moves F to P or to (i\ and flie supplement of an<^to P'OQ/ will 
continuously diminiv* ns () nii>vos troni P' 1 o (/ This hillows 
from above tlieojein nul Oor*. A of Theorem IV. 

Cor. fi — ll Pl)l^ he anj' p(/si^i\f* non e\e1ie nio, in wliich 
a nolo is }il\\a\s ijbtuse and P'Q any minor are, then the 

radius of tne cii-ele P eoni imiously ineroiisoH as () moves from 
P to (J. For, the d airietoi- f>r th(‘ eiri-le P'0(^' is P^Q'/nin P 0(i'. 

('or. (‘.—If any throe ponds (>,, (^3 bt" taken on a posi- 

tive iion-oycdio are POUy n» wliicL tiie aiifrle POQ, is alwa\s 
obtuse, tlien the radius of tin* en ido is always increased 

it any of the tinco yioiiits lie moved fowartis Q. 

Fheotr >t VL — If P'il' be » minor ehord of the are POQy 
parallel lO tlio base P(^ ti mid H' the midpoinfs of P(J and P*Q,\ 
and 8 the nuplemont of ilie anejlo between FIV and PQ, then 
the distance between tlie centres of the circles PP'(/ and P'Q'Q 
is equal to PQ tan 8 . 

loin PP/ (1(2' and PP' and produce them to meet in T, Let L 

0 ^ and M be the 
midpoints of 
PP' and QQ' 
Biid let perpeu- 
dicuhirs to 

PP/ (M' 

P'(/ at Ly M 
aud ]{,' respec- 
tively inter- 
sect to form 
the triangle 
UVWy similar 
to TLM. From 
T draw TN 
peipeiidicular 
to PQ, and 
from W draw 
WX and WY 
perpeudicu lar 
to R'UY and 
P'Q' respec- 
tively. 

Then it follows easily from elementary geometry (Fig. 5) 
that WX=B*Y—NBy since WY and TN cutoff equal intercepts 
my and LN from LM 

Therefore, tan 8 = or PQ tan 8 = 177 * t distance 

between the centres of the circles PP'Q' and P'Q'Q. 
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Cor. A . — The distance between the centres of the circles 
PP'Q and PQ'Q is P'Q* tan 8. This is proved in the same way as 
the above proposition. 

Cor. B . — Jf 0 be the summit of the arc POQ, and P the 
midpoint of chord PQ, and B the complement of the angle be- 
tween OB and PQ, then the difference between the radii of the 
circles POO and yOO is PQ tan S. 

Oor. 0 . — If T be the intersection of the tangents nt P and Q 
to an arc PQ^ R the midpoint of chord PQ, and S the comple- 
ment of the angle between TB and PQ, then the distance between 
the centres of the circles PQQ and PPQ is PQ tan S. 

Section II. — Infinitesimal Arc. 

Definitions . — If a number of continuously varying quantities 
vanish simultaneously, they are called infinitesimals at the moment 
of vanishing. One infintesimal is of tlie ssme order hs, or of ahigher 
or lower order than, another, according as the ultimate ratio 
bet w pen the first and the second is finite, zero or infinite. Any 
infinitesimal x may be taken as the standard and called an infinit- 
esimal of order one. Any other infinitesimal y is tlien called of 
order n, if the ultimate ratio of yjx* is finite, 'that is, neither zero 
nor infinite. In all that follows, the chord PQ. of the infinit- 
esimal arc POQ, will be considered as of the first order. 

If PBSQ be an infinitesimal arc, the ultimate ratio, of the 
difference of the radii of the circlen B8Q and PBSy to the dis- 
tance PQ, will be called the partial rate of variation of the radius 
of the circle of curvature at P. 

If POQ be an infinitesimal arc, the ultimate ratio, of the 
difference of tlie radii of the circles of curvature at Q and P, to 
the distance PQ, will be called the complete rate of variation, 
or simply, rate of variation, of the radius of the circle of curva- 
ture at P. 

In a convex arc, the only supposition we will make is that 
the radius of the circle of curvature is finite and varies continu- 
ously. 

In a non-cyclic arc, we will make the additional supposition, 
that the partial rate of variation of the radius of curvature is 
finite and continuous. 

If PBSQ be an infinitesimal arc BS, any minor chord 
parallel to PQ, and M, N the midpoints of PQ, BS, then the lino 
tlirough M, N, in its ultimate position, is called the deviation * 
axis at P 


^ Tranoon intrndneed tlie term * deviation nmxa' for wbioh Salmon sub- 
siituted ' alert aney axis* Transon called Ihd B tlie rate of deviatum from 
oircular foim, hii eiceedinglv sugve^live expression, wliich Salmon out 
down to * alferranoy.* Both the terms have been retained, by the present 
writer, with a slight distinotion in use, 

(8e« Liouville, Vol vi, and Salmon’s Bigber Plnne Curves, page 868, 8rd 
edition ) It may be pointed out, that the defiuirion of deviation axis 
given here, is more general in form than that given by Trnnson. 
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^ The angle between t)te normal and deviation axis at P, both 
drawn outwards, is called the angle of aberrancy at P. 

Theorem YII. — In any convex infinitesimal arc POQ,t the 
supplement 0^ of the angle POQ^ and the angles a, which 
the tangents at P, Q make with PQ, are infinitesimals of the 
first order and ultimately equal. 

For, if Ry /i?!, be the radii of the circles POQ, PPft» 
PQQ respectively, then li, P), 12^ are finite and ultimately equal 
to the radius of curvature at P. 

But, PQ = 2Ii sin 6^=»2i2, Hin sin jS. Therefore, a, 

are ultimately equal infinitesimals of the first order. 

Oor, A. — If PT and QT be tangents at P and then PT and 
QT are ultimately equal, and the radius r of the circle PQT is 
ultimately equal to half the radius of the circle of curvature 
at P, 

Oor. B. — The difference between the arc PQ and chord PQ 
is less th'UL a quantity which is an infinitesimal of the third order. 

For, the convex arc PQ, falling inside the trinugle PTQ, has 
length between PT+ TQ and PQ. Hence the difference between 

a 

the arc and chord is less than PT+TQ — PQ or Sr sin 


siu ^'sin 


^2 ' 


whicli IS again less than rafi (a + ^). 


Oor, 0 . — The difference between 6 and sin B is less than a 
quantity which is an infinitesimal of the third order, 6 being of 
e first order. 

Theorem VIIL — The angle of aberrancy, at a cyclic point on 
a convex arc, vanishes. 


Let 0 be a cyclic point. Take any infinitesimal arc POQ. 
Then, from Dor. C, Theore 111 IV, a smaller arc P'OQ' can be 
always found, such that the tangents P*T and Q'!/' at P' and Q' 
are equal. Therefore, if R be the middle point of P'Q', TU 
is at right angles to P'Q'. Now, TR becomes the deviation axis 
at 0, ultimately. Therefore, the deviation axis at 0 coincides with 
the normal at O, and the angle of aberrancy vanishes. 

Theorem /X.— The partial rate of variation of the radius ot 
curvature, at any poiut P of a nou-cyclic arc, is tan 8, where 8 is 
the angle of abeirancy at P. 

Take an infinitesimal arc PR8Q, where R8 is parallel to 

UV 

PQ. Then, from Theorem VI, W'C have tan 8 = -^, where JJV 

PQ 

is the distance between the centres of the circles R8Q and PR8. 
Now, it is easily seen that UV is ultimately equal to the differ- 
ence of the radii of the circles R8Q and PR8. Hence, tan 8 is 
equal to the partial rale of variation of the radius of curvatore 
at P, 


Oor, A. — If PQ be an infinitesimal non-cyclic arc, then the 
differemte between the radii of the circles PQQ and PPQ is PQ 
tan 8, for the oiide PPQ is transformed into the circle PQQ by a 
single change of P into Q. 
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Oor, B . — Tlie complete rate of variation of the radius of 
curvature at any ])oint P, of a convex aic, is 3tan 8, vviiere 8-is 
the anyle of aberrancy at P (Transon’s 'rheoiem). 

For the complete variation of the c*ii*cle (>f curvature PPP 
into QQQ. may be efl'ectecl by thi*ee equal ))ar(ial variatiims, vis., 
that of P into Q three tinicH repeated.* 

TheorcDL X . — If PT, be tangents at P and Q to a posi- 
tive non-cyclie iidinitesimal arc PQ, the dilferenco of P'Pand TQ 
is ultimately equal to 2L\a^ tan 8, wheiv 8 is tlie angle of aber- 
rancy and It the radius of curvature, at P, and « the angle 

tpq. 

For, if /3 bo the angle PQ'I\ then 

P(^ 

P!/'__Kin P '^in a ladins of circh‘ PPtJ 
TQ sill u PiJ railins of circle PQQ* 

‘J'bin /i 

j'hen'fni e. 


Oi 


Til,- PT 
~fQ\ PT 


I'adiiis of PiJQ — viXiWuH of ciicl(‘ PPQ 
i-adins of -f radius of circle PPi^ 


Ti,>-PT_PQ tan 8 ^ 
P^J - 2/7 ’ 


ultimately 


02 -, TQ'-^PT = 2 //«2 Ian 8. 

Cor >1. -- 2a* tan 8. 

'I'hcotem AY.— If O^, ()^ be any three ]>oints on the 

positive non-cyclic intinitesiinal arc POQ, then the radius of the 
ciicle is ecpnil to /<!{ L + 2ta, -f ag d- a^) tan 8], where 

«[, a , og ai-e the angles which J*0^, POy, POg make with the 
taiigeui at P, 8 the an^le of aberrancy and H the radius of cur- 
vature at P. 

For, the radius of circle O^OpO^ is evidently 
P-H (Pt>, f PtAgd- tan 8 = B -\-27t (a^ + a -f ug) tan 8 

PO, P(K PO,. .. 

smec 2/1 =■ — ' = — - = — •’ m the limit. 

it j Uj) Ug 

Theorem XIL — If s and I be the lengths of the arc and 
chord of any positive non-cvclic infinitesimal arc PQ, then«=i 
= 2P (a-f-2a^ tan S), where S is the angle of abeiTHiiey and Ji the 
radius of curvature at P, and a the angle which the tangent at 
P makes with PQ. 


^ Tlio above Bimple and general demonstration of Transon’s Tbeorem is 
bast'd on tho conception of partial rate of raiiation of carvutnre. Transon 
hiniRelf deduoHid his theorem from propeitiesof conics (liioaville, Vol. vi). 
Some elegant demonsrratious have been iriven by Dr. Asntosh Mukhopa- 
dhyH>a in his paper Oa f/ie Dtfferentinl Equation of all Parabolas. {Journal 
of the Asiatic 8orAety of Bengal, Vol. Ivii, Part il). 
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h\jt\ if 7i" l)(' th<> i.ui ns of ilio circle PPQt then, by Theo- 
rem XI, 

1 + Ja hill 8) 


Therefore choril a — ‘2yi‘'fi=:2/?(a-h2<»^ tau 8) 

Blit the arc Pi^ HilTeis diord PQ by nn iiifiiiitesimal of 
the third order 

Tiiercf' »i'e >. (a I tau 8) 

TlieOH'in X[[[ -If 0|, ♦) , ue auy three points on tlie 
nori-cy(*lH* in'iuitr^iiual au* P the ani^le 

equal to ( I — 2a^ tan 8) (a a,), where a,, a , are the ui^des 
winch POj, ^*0^ uiake with PT 

Let angle r. 


Tbeu sin ,c — a-od mu 1“;, “ ~ ■^I2R 


and 


mea., iho radii of the ciivlcH and PO^O respec- 

tively. 


Then. 


'^luj' -i- /j5|1 4*2(u.j4-ci) ta n 8 1 . 

siniajj-a, ) jl] L + 2( uj + a +ag) tan 8 } 


- I — 2ag tan 8. 

Therefore Uj ) (i~2ag tan 8), 

Gor. A* — Anglo PO Oj = a, f l — 2a^ tau 8) 


Theoretn XIV, — Tu any non-cy«di(5 infinitesimal arc POjOgf^ , 
chord ()^Ch — PO,) + Pa |«3 (ag - a,), neglecting infinitesimal 

of tilth order, whore a^^ a.^ are the angles which Pf7|, P(7a 
make with the tangent at P, and R is the radius of curvature 
at P. 

We have, by trigonometry, 


OjOg-f PO| — P 02 = 8Pj sin 


O^PO, 

2 


o.o^r . o.Po.+ o.OgP 

'2 ' 2 " 


But 


/i ;,3 = P{] 1 - 2('rq -r a ) tan 8) 


sin 


O^POz._^ 

2 


Sill 





-ttl 


2 


0,t) P tt, O i 
sin - =5 ~ 2a^ tan 8 ) 


0£0^+ (W ^ ^ ^ ^ ( i_2a, tan 8 ) 
2 2 2 


1^(1 -2ai tnnS;. 
2 


Therefore, 

0i02 + POj-P0g= JJ(ag— a,) ojoj (l + 0tan8_) 

= B(a, — o,) ttj aj. 
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Theorem XF,— The difEnrence « — 2 between the lengths of 
arc and chord of an infinitesimal non-oyclic arc PQ is iBa\ neg- 
lecting infinitesimal of fifth order, where B> is the radius of 
curvature at P, and a is the angle between chord PQ and the 
tangent at P. 

Divide angle a into an infinite number of small parts (say 
n equal parts where n is large), by the lines POi, PDg, POg, etc., 
where Oi, Og, Og, etc., are points on the arc PQ, 

Then « = 2”Or-iOr, in the limit when n= oo 
2=S”(PO,.-POr-i) 

Therefore, s-l = Lt 0,. - 1 Or + PO,. - 1 — P 0^ ) 

^Lt P — ttr _ i)<ir- ifllr 
= iBLt S"(a8r-a8r.,-(ar-ar-i)8) 

= ^Pa8. 

Since Lt S“(a, - o, . i)« = L/ 2’/ - - * ~ = 0. 

‘ ^ \ n n / 

Cor, A.— The difference « — 2 is ifidepcndent of 8, if we neglect 
infinitesimals of fifth order, B and u being given. 

Oor, B. — Sin^ = ^— neglecting infinitesimal of fif^^^ 
order. 

Cor, C. — Area of segment, bounded by s and Z, 

= 2P®^{(ar — ar-i)arar-i Theorem XTI) 

= 2P2 { + a* tan8 j 

For, 2 ( Or - a»^ OttrOr - 1 = 

and 22(a%-a3,-i)arar-i = 2 (a*r — aV-l — (or — 

N.B. — If only the radius of curvature be finite and con- 
tinuous and not also its partial rate of variation, then it is more 
easily shewn, by ondtting tan 8, that tf — Z is equal to ^ Ba\ wliere 
we neglect infinitesimals of the /ourtA order not The writer 

is not aware of these rigorous geometrical determinations having 
been made before. Tex i -book writers content themselves gener- 
ally by stating that the difference is of the third order. 



43- Fresh Lis:ht on the Word ** Scarlet,*' 

By Dr. E. D. Ross. 


1 have recently come across a form oC the much-discussed 
word scarlet iii a Ohinese-Poi'siaii Vocabulary, one of a series of 
ten vocabularies contained in a MS., dated 1649, belonging to the 
Library of University College, London. 

In the Chinese- Persian list, under the section dealing with 
clothing, stuffs, silks, etc., ^vo find phonetically written, in the 
Chinese, the word Sa-ha-la, which, in the Persian transcription, 
becomes Sa-ka-la-t. 

The position of the word in the list between two words, both 
signifying silks of diffeient kinds, seems to throw a little new 
liglit on its original meaning. 

'J’here are several forms of the word to be found in Persian 
and Arabic Dictionaries, the commonest being : Sakallat, Sikl&t, 
Saklitffa, and SaklatS. 

Dozy in his SupplSmeni aux Dictwnnnires Arahea defines the 
word SaklntUn as follows : — ■ “ Sorte d'etoffe de soie brochee- 
d’or ' ; celle qu’on fabriquait a Bagdad jouissait d'une grande 
reputation. Au moyen kge ce mot avait conrs dans tonte 
TEurope 

'I’he following passnge from Edrisi seems to support this : — 
“Alineiia (Alrnsria) was a Mussulman city at the time of 
the Moravidae. It was then a place of great industry, and 
reckoned among others, 800 silk looms, wheie they manufactured 
costly robes, brocades, the stuffs known as saklutun .... and 
several other silk tissues.” 

An earlier allusion to the word occurs in Baihaki (1040) 
(Elliot, ii, 148) : “ 'J’he robes were brought in, consisting of valu- 
able frocks of saklatfin of various colours.” 

In Chinese literature there are several allusions to the word 
Sa-ha-la. 

Bretschneider in the second volume of his “ Mediaeval Resear- 
ches fiom Western Asiatic Sources” has two interesting examples 
of the word. Quoting from the Ming History, he says : “ L» 1387, 
in the reign of Hung Wa (the first Ming Emperor), a Mahoxn- 
medan by name of Man-la-ba-fei-sz arrived at the Chinese 
capital as envoy from T’ie-mu-er. He offered as tribale fifteen 
horses and camels, and was well received. Sa-ma-rh-han 
(Samarkand) then sent horses and camels as tiibute every year, 
and in 1392 that country offered as tribute six pieces of velvet, 
nine pieces of green sa-ha-la .... etc.” 

1 The word immediHtely preceding Sh-Hh-Ih iu tiie i'hineee- Persian list 
is Ohin-heirif meaning silk embroidered (with gold or silver). 
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A later passage has: “ In 1544 snd I548ngain ombassies from 
Lu-mi • ari'ivod. Tlioy piesented as tribute corals, diamonds, cur- 
tains made of sa-haJa The iTicIusion of sa-ha-la 

among costly articles of li’ibuto seems to imply t]i?it the matenal, 
whether silk or clot li, was a valuable and highly-pi izcd on(5. in 
a note Bretschncider says : •* The Miitg Geogranhy mentions the 
sn-ha~fa as a manufacture of Bang- ko- la ( Bengal) and st des tltat 
this stuff is woven from wool, and that it is downy. There are 
two kinds, a red aiirl a giv rn. Probably by sa-ha-la the Per- 
sian shal (shaw'l) is intended.’* 

Tliis last suggestion seems to be completely disproved, how- 
ever, by the Persian ti an^criptittn — /S’a in the Chinese- 
Persian list: unless indeed the word shawl is identical in origin 
with the word scarlet ! 

According to Tloh< 0 }i Johswa, in Ihe Punjaub and N. India 
generally the woi d Saklat was given to a stuff impoitcnl from 
ihe holders of (yhina and in the Punjaub Trade Returns of 1862 
we Hnd mention of Sookla<, a blank(‘t cloth used for the outside 
of the sheep skin coats w'orn by trjivellers. 

So Ju: tbei*e seems to be a consensus of opinion that the 
wokI sca»l(*t or sakail it means broad <loth, fine cloth, or clotii of 
superior quality, and this eeitainly came to be the geneial sigui- 
ficutioii of th<‘ w'ord if> kuioj)c duiing tin* Middle Ages. 

'J’lie oiigin of the wand stems to he wi'apptd in mystery, and 
there seems to he little in favour of tlie argument that the word 
can be i raced to Arabic or Persian soinces. I cannot do better in 
conclusion iliau quote what Littrc has to say on the subject : “On 
a indi(jue coinfoc oi igiiio r.irabe on persan escnrlat, sokelat, mais 
ces mots sonts niodoi lies et paraisseiit venir Tun du Fran^ais on 
Pespagnol, I’antie de 1’ Anglais. ('ela ecarte reste le latin 
galuticus^ la Cfalatie, proN ince d’A*'ie, oii dans I’antiquite on 
receuillait hoaucoup de kermes ; yalaticus rubor a signific en 
effet eeariatte. Cette conjeidure eat tres |>lan‘»ible; elle serait 
tout a fait sure si I’on tro ait qnelqne forme intermediare entre 
gnlaticus et escnrlatte. Au X\ siecle ecarlalte parait sigiiifier 
etoffe en general.” 


^ (.e.. Rum or Asia Minor. 



44‘ On the retardation and acceleration in the dissolution 
of Mercury in Nitric Acid in the presence of minute 
traces of Ferric Nitrate and Manganous Nitrate* 

l.y P ( liAV I).S(. 


il)(M-()iinnuni(*nti(>n 1 inv hm rnm'uroiis iiit - 

nfo to tins Socoty ^ ^ uli Jourt •/ \sl.ihc SocMfty of 1896, 

Vol. Ixv. r.iil ii, No. 1) I I •'t otion luul oM-asi .n to })iepare 
thm toil)]) !Mid in (jnantity f,)r studying its nifuiy lenctioiH I 
liHvo otton Doen struck wltli tlio i cni.n kahlc fact that sum pies of 
niti'ic jicid liavc now and linn liiilcd to \u*l»l nieiciir(nis rnlnte. 
Of lal(‘ i have heen busy inv( ‘^t i gating into tlie causes of this 
ennons anoTniJy Tt Ins now Irau'^pircil that nn re trac(‘8 of iron 
and nnng,ii)c>c s<ills the ^ ates- jii’idiahly (leri\ cd trorn the bottles 
themselvt H, have a nmi ked niflimne mlho dissolution of inercniy 
and presumably of copper and other metals in nitric acid. 

With a view to throve light on thn point, several experiments 
havf alu*ady been taken in hand '1 ho modus oppraiidi is as Ibl- 
lows . Tlir(‘e lx akors of about 55 c c. capacity ai e arranged side 
by siuo. 'len c.c. ol freshly distilled iiitncacid of 1 40 sp. gr. aie 
introduced into each, and‘^cc. of feme nitrate solution fl c.c. 
= 01)012 g. FejjOj,) added to one, and 1 c c. of manganous nitrate 
solution fl cc =0 0954 g. Mn^^O^,) to anothei, while the third 
bmker cont lined uncontaniin.ited acid for comparison 'Fhe acid 
was then dilated with 40 cc of water, and 10 grams of mercury 
poured into each beaker. 

The detail''! of one experiment are given below The reaction 
in each beaker was allowed to pi-nceed for three houis, and its 
pi ogress watched caretully. In the blank oxpe. m ent ciystils of 
mercurous nitrite were noticed alter 1 hours, whereas the one 
“ seeded” with the iron solution ga e indications of crystals after 
2 hours and 50 minutes only ; but none appeared at all in the one 
“ seeded ” witli manganous nitrate. The quantities of mercury 
dissolved were 2'14 g., 1’72 g > - 50 g , respectively.^ 

It has, however, been noticed that if, instead of the nitrates, 
the sulphates of the respective metals be substituted even in more 
diluted conditions, the dis.solution ol mercury, as also the formation 
of mercurous nitrite, are considerably accelerated. 

I am engaged in further investigation of this new and prom- 
ising subject. 


i Cf. The interaction of copper and nitric acid in preaence of metallio 
nitrates (“ Joorn. Chetn Soc. TranHactions,” Juno 1908, p. 116iS). 




45‘ An Alphabetical Li&t of Jalna MSS. belonging to 
Government in the Oriental Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


In rospoiiHo to tlio roqin^st of a cortain ^enlleman of Bombay, 
Pandit Kuiija Viiiari Nyn> ibluisana prepaced an alphabetio.il list 
of .laiiia mnnusotipts iucoi pirated in the collection of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. By order of tho Council of the Society, the 
same list is pibited and pn'dished 

The itmnu«^cripts included in the list, with tbo exception of 
those desiiijiated as ' Society’s collection,’ were purchased at the 
expenses of the Government of Bengal out of the fund granted to 
the Society for the Search of Sanskrit Manu8cri])ts. Dr. Rajen- 
dra Lai Mitra, C.J.E., was in charge of the search from 1871 to 
1891 A D., (luring which 185 \oUimes of Jaina inanus('ripts were 
purchased. On his death in the latter year, the fund for the 
search of Sanskrit Manuscripts was placed at the disposal of 
Maharaahopadh}aya Hara Prasad Sastri, M.A., who, up to the 
year 1904, succeeded in purchasing 44 Jaina manuscripts. In 1905, 
under the supervision of the Maharaahopadhyaya, a Jaina library at 
Benares, eonsistirifr of 1,114 Jaina manuscripts, was purchased at a 
cost of Rs. 5,000 specially granted for the purpose by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. So, in tho library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, there aio altogether 1,1148 Jaina manuprt it t.s purchased at 
the cost of Government besides Ihe Society’s own collection in 
which are included 12 manuscript'' onneeied with Jainism. 

The manuscripts collected by Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra are 
numbered 1 — 81.56, while those collected by Mahamahopndliyaya 
Hara Prasad Sastri bear Nos. 3157 — 6613. All the manuscripts 
bearing Nos. 6614-7727 belonged to the Jaina library already 
referred to. 

Dr. Rajendra Lai’s collection comprises some of tho Jaina 
canonical scriptures in Prakrit such as Acaranga-sutra, Uttara- 
dhyayana-sutra, U pasaka-dafinnga-Hutra, D»ii5avaikalika-s5tra, 
^•’a^navyakarai^a, Bhagavati-sutra, etc., besides many of the 
pfiilological, historical and philosophical works in Prakrit or 
Sanskrit such as Adipurapa, .?ptamimaihsita. Uttara-purfina, 
Papdava-purana, Pran.i'ya-ksmala-martanda, Mxhlpala-caritra, 
Raja-vartika, S'loka-vartika, Siddha-Hemn S'ahdanuS&sana-vrtti, 
Subhasita-ratna-sandoha, Syadvada-manjan, etc. 

The manuscripts which had belonged to the Jaina libraiy, 
and were purchased at Benares, are generally very small : several 
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of them cover only 2 or 8 leaver, while some are dnplicates or 
triplicates of what were alrea<ly collected; i»t the SHinetime they 
count fimoog thfir numliera many interesting and important 
treatises whit'h will prove of great use to scholars engaged in 
researches on Jainism. 


Satis Chandra Vidyabhdsana, 

Jt. Philuloytcal Secretary. 


No. Name. 

7544 
6S67 

7182 } 

7089 

1507 

by ^TO«fa 
7698 <tif^erwTF*nf»i^ 
6664 „ „ „ 

6785 

7516 1 
7404 

7156 ^rine w 

7612 } 

7818 

7636 

7160 aftw 


^ I 

No. Name. 

7042 wujwinnH ^uinr 

I ^ 

7155 *lf^T 

6813 «j^»n*ri^T5ra: 

7153 

7799 I (^WX) 

748 

by 

2540 ) _ _ 

7196 

t 

6614 ^ 

'7224 t 

i 74583 («^0 by 

7165 

6671 „ 

1 7386 wTfjm: 

3044 

br «!5?o« 
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No. Nnme. 

6808 

7725 } 

7353 

7474 *' 

j 

7129 ” vH 

6870 

7176 

by ?T® 

7311 
7531 5 

6720 ®i®iv3r®firNn:Jtfwr 

6992 ®n>^ifNifcT! 

7('8l 

6778 

6960*1 
7017 1 

768 ) i 

77)1 I 
7721J 

7291 

7019 ireriN''«*>'}Nr 
6722 by 

®fii 


j No. Name, 

1525 or 

^4*t®b(rrefti! 

by 

6862 

by 

7100 ireT4W>fl(TCJBT 
7591 ITOT^BUMTT 
7288 

( ®wn:>u& ) 

7534 

6668 NTTNf^fN: 

6761 UTWiiaiftjft 

^ I 

6911 

7155 

76 J8 mirn: (Incomplete) 

6^99 „ 

0959 unrufiTi:! ) 

6617 ) ®in®®ir\rTNT®nt- 
7613 > jrhJ! by 

7378 

5i®J|Nmt4:«i5nnNT 
6167 ) 

7665 r”^’f^^ 

6891 „ „ (^8|raff^f^^) 
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No. Name. 

2519 

by 

7167 

by ^Tfr^ f«T 

7353 
7299 1 

7632 j r^^iT 
7581 

1500 ^TJtii^ifcr: («JT^r?iTi: 
^rnsjT ) 

6747 
30 15 

by f9m*iTWi5,tT 
7150 jfts 

6920 i 

721 7J «TViW! 

1170 

7704 

7050 

1498 

7096 

7294} 

1525 by 

(tW- 


N.,. 

Name. 

7026) 


7606j 

by 

7501 

«iniv>n 

6926 

„ 

6962 


6866) 
709 Ij 


(>624 



( fsi«lfT«T ) 
by Tfwff^f?; 

2555 


7390 

«liin5*j?r 



6798 



X 1 

1467 



by 

()972 



< 1 

2532 

t^BurfWw^r^Jl 


by '^Jnm 


^ \ 

6644 


7555 
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No. N-niio. 

I 

1499 

256.3 1 
2581 C 

41593 V 

2542 3wrn®inr«Fn 

by 

0641 > 

7197 5 

2<50S> 

4318 5 ” „ ( 

2560 > ^?i^i'«izr*ig:sr 
6631 5 ( g^Ysn ) 

by Xvjrnfiir 

2591 ^fujannr^i^ftfq- 
qn by virfiii 

7188 

7 1 79 'qq^qmrqiraqRqm 
6644 „ „ 


No. 

7707 

7417 

7440 

7353 

7147 

7160 

7142 


Name. 


I tyqwfriniHifq* 

„ „ 

qrqTnqjqqtTir«’»*l 

sfqwqrqqirawqn 

( ) 


6619 ) grqiqTqnqiir! 
6046 5 by qiqren^tfn 


1474 

1633 

6749 

4168 

7628 

4314 

6710 


M „ 

by jmTqi>q 

(wv^q 

«f?:w««ftiqrfirq»l) 
„ „ (qj^tqwi) 

qqqin: 

^ I 


qrfTq»i ) 

2602 qq^«qTqnfqn;®»i 
by ffliTuqTtiTO 
7625 qinnqqitq*! 

2622 3 qqfinaxqqq^ q^qn 
2566 f ^ 

2662 ) by tWq 

6962 3q«rqv|!qii 


! 6726 

lOTKfqqqmJH 

! 6706 

qjqqfqqqRqq and qq 

7259 


i 7117 1 
1 7265 J 

^ >» It qsqq»i 

i 7579 

1 

qjfqq^sifqqr 

1 7532 

qifqH^Buqqncwn 


( \ q^wrqt ) 
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No. Name. 

2598 

by Jifiir 

4824) 

7081 C icPwiRw whwj 
7680) 

7469 „ „ „ ^«in 

by 

^ I 

7668 ^r«WwtrfaN^*i»I 

6868 VIC 

6968 f^fH! 

7688 

6836 

750] v%f*Jr*rif<rvffVT»nnvT 

%T I 

2594 by • 

^ I 

1466 > .. 

6623 } 

6620 „ „ ( 15f48?T: ) 

7688 qrqwjn 
1613 by 

iwfvni 

6621 

V^tWTWTVT^^bls 
by tv^vnncQific; 


No. Name. 

7460 qr^;8|q^«rqr9<< 
by 

7437 

7191 qr^j»3jirTfqviq*j»i 
6922 qtdiqvt^ 

712^ 

6816 „ „ aitvt 

7638 „ „ ftiftr: 

( ) 

7611 qr*fqqTqt^^»| 

7611 

7379 

2649 iwqfqtTHTqqfl (v^^it) 
by vqfrtnjn Jiftr 

6626 ^ by ^Ttq 

3284 qtqqvnn;: 

7627 qiqq«qr»i ( qi5*lqr»i ) 

2563^ _ 

4888/ .» 5. 

\ ( vmxmfmmi ) 

7068J 

6969 iraq^qnnrT 
4168 ^fqqmvq»i qi 

4326 > 

6768 5 by 9t9i(W1(TVT4 
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7484 > 

7549 ) 

«fT«l ) 

2610 ^raBwiwfi^r^«T 
6664 „ „ 

by 

7830 ^ 

7690 V ^rejnwfTfs^Hnn 
76943 

7679 „ „ «fn: 

7232 ., „ 

6730 • 

6804 ^irTJTV^^T 

7297 

7705 

7053 ) 

7710 

6777 ^unw^TWTN 
6672 

wTrimr*! 

7607 ) ^ 

7683 5 

6693 ^m«r 

7446 

7496 

6716 jwrrqwRw 
by ftPiTN 


No 

Name. 

7008 


7700 


6681 

^qqmrqwqn and 



7343 

%qqi«nq»l 

8003 

fWNTqrarq! by 



1580 

^qqnqttct 

72861 

7415 ] 

qjjwq^Jtqft 

7546 


26061 

4309 ] 

^mnflsrqtTwn 

2541 

„ „ #lqiT by 



66 ? 2 l 

6640 ] 

' ^^qiWTfiqTf^qrn 


n 1 

7014 

jnqt^T^W qftqi 

6877 

»l««qqT^ f^W- 

1 

(fqrf^) 

7498 


1 6616 

jiqiq^j by 

1 

1 

«% ( 

1 

t 

ftqihH ■qqjN^m 
qnnqs^rnrfq’qff- 


«r*i« ) 
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No. Nuine. No. Name. 

7661 (fr^) I 7201 3ZTWWfl»PT»nnT 

I 


6781 | 

frfTa*i ) by 

74rH 1 

6(568 > 74.(>8 j 

7^1 1 

7689) ^ . I ' ' ^ 

7692 5 ' 6981 


7716 

7276 

7411 

2611 ) 
3047 f 
301b J 

6676) 

6861 f 

7468J 

8061 

2613 

7626 

7295 

7425 


gfe^xf^fy: 

^uraxiDi^i'HjTxj-. 

( ) 

^JD»?mT 9n^T by 

I 

JiaranmaRm^: 

( ?i«Pb! ) by ?:3- 

by 

( ^w) 

by f^TTjiwfr- 


7639 

2514" 
5672 ^ 
6640 f 
7109^ 

7708 

6712 

2603 

7803) 
7428 f 
7699} 

7101 

7216 

7070 

7681 

1476 


„ „ ( ) 

Jll ^ I 

63 

„ „ (sssnfifTaT) 

19 ff 

by «f(TW«n 
3?ta .;Tf«?;i« 

tmife*KT 

^ I 

^ I 
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No. 

7222 

(i688 


6652 

717:^ 

6983 

7130 

6823 

684)1 

7389 

7661 

6828 



No 

7182 


1 52 ^ 

by fiHagarrnfni 

7678 

oiyf^TlirnPi^- 

()910 

■qfr: 

7705 

( ) 

7o2H 

6876 


6690 

( aiAJiam: ) 

7411 


1484 


6801 

i by fsr«ni»f^(T 

, 7315 


' 7462 

by 

j 1616 




i>15 


Naiiif 

'95^%TT 

by 

) 

Tjft’Uffn:! by tn^- 
HTITt^ 


( ) 


by% 


4.812) 
674.) C 
7306J 

6858 

7707 

6768 

7661 

7061 




jrfw?Tw?p^?I 


>» 


„ «rf«* 




»» 


7218 

6670 „ 

6706 

7709 ^mr 

6677 (?) 

7246 } ” 

7518 „ w»pnirws 

7604 ^PJwrT^nifHiitH 
7486 

by 


9> 


mHt 
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No. 

Name. 

682 1\ 
7088 ( 
7643 ( 
7706; 


7643 


6932 

„ 

6723 

^qqsq*i- 


fqfH! 

7646 

7064 

^^TjfiDwiqn’WT 

7406 


7677 


7326 


6847 

qfffiiJTlirfqftt 

7016 


7695 


7656 


6856 


7698 

^^WTTITlsiqaqq 

7422 


7706 



W 1 

6975 


7661 

i?s^ra«wq%^ 


5T I 

7 198 ^ 


No. Name. 

6348) 

7G2o5 

7478 

7230 irqJTiwT 
7644 5r»q«j9WN*nn 

' 6610) „ qf^iT 

176111 or ^*qqjTfwqrqiT 

I 4162 

, 4331 sim^qBTlfHi 

I 

I 1335 ,, „ „ ftqsT 

1 

2552 „ „ „ ?tfH: 

(«qw) by 

6807) 

i 7618) “'by 
I 6873 5|jq«V 
! ( ) 

1461 

by Ji^qiTJTCTsi 

I 

7386 siufaaFBqiqn 
7190 snrqjTiqrraqqqrauf 
7334 f^qrqq! 

6868 

7278 f'wqraoMBqfTfq 
6662 f^qftii'sns^ 

7626 

6989 ftwirujm * 
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No. Nafiie. 

6701 

by 

7669) 

6999 f 
7192 ) 

7835 1 

1418 

6943 

7198 „ „ 

1488 

7637 

1476 f^^r^airadi 
by 

6957 by 

7336 fti»i^x:nrn 

74^}^^^^*^ («^) 

7121 } f^’'*^**^^*"^’**! 

1681 fimwfTWT by xr^- 

6782 

6768 

2717 

6941 
7609 5 


No. Name. 

6846'! 

681.8 

6978 

?:U8 ,>■ 

7326 

7191 

7688.) 

2718 \ „ „ ^r<mn»[ 

67v)0 ( , X 

6811 I ' ) 

7594 ) by nrffiwft: 

8952 ^JifstrnimuRfftTi 
by ^WT^55TiD 

6640 

by 

7216 ifflwfTWHBirTacfn! 
by 

7391 I 
7587 
67 14 
2718 

2543 ) ^Tf»nw9?rn ( mi{- 
2590 > Br>l ) by 

? IM 1 
1646 

7717 SiB?niT«n« (?) 

1644 (^sfB^iift;) 
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No Njiinc*. 

1641 

7060 

6713 

6793 

1471 

7261 

41701 
7()4P f 
721)23 

6680 \ 

7131 

7646) 

6771 „ .. ftftr- 

1686 

by 

6947 

( 1-S TJ^OTT^: ) 

by ^ 

6616 ^T«iTW^! by 
7069 

75141 
7842 1 

7923 y (?) 

7926 1 
7938j 

7659 wiVfinr vTiB^sRT 
by swirfiift 

7068 

7466 ^ni;: 


No. Name. 

6916 •ulfinmn^TTr: 

6636 

VK I 

6882 Hi)»fiTftr3W«f 

Z I 

7479 ( R *r 

^ Tf ) 

7219 

Z\ 

7314 Co (^«*^) 

'S \ 

6883 «?!giDg^nec^ni 
7589 

6938 

7618 sm^iJTT 

U I 

I 

I 6974 ) 

7447 

6674 and 

^TVai^TID 

7621 ) 
7066 aiKT^ 

7670 



fnut of 5fSiS 


Vol IV. No H I 
\N s'l 

No. N.nn<‘ 

6686 - 

6930 

763^1 

7if)() jftcm 

75651 

6)789 

( sssrrnflfTfn ) 

1512 

by 


4(311) 

728JJ 




6973 f 
70611 




6931) 
7002 i 




6640 ) Hh'^ r 

7667 1 ( ) 

7535 

7654 

( ) 

2714 

( ) 

6760 


410 


iNo Naim 

7387 <?r^«T*n! 

7178 ?««)«■ WTW 

7151 

7033 «?smn«wn!rf«3«n’TTfT 
7361 ?r«*fl 

( ) 

7155 

7^8 } 

4163'! . 

6780 I 

7465 j ( ) 

7086j 

2574 

by w^Qs^?' 

(>918 

s* 

2588 

( ) 

1504 by ^- 

Wflr 

1505 

by sr^sf)qf?j?!T 
^ 2570 ^«iT»ir 

7610 5 

7675 qfcftre?! 

6918 

7360 

7464 ) t)y >nrTt*«T^ 
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No, Name. 

7620 by 

7176 

77 12 <T»r^ttw^5T«irt 
6640 

( wrKja^wfiiias 

^FflflfT'nfl ) 
by 

6968 

6783 

7930 } ^ ) 

7453 

7024 

1479 fl^msnsTJj 
7005 
2682 

6711 ) 

by 

6964 

7524 

7165 

6696 

7011 i 
7400 C 
7493 ) 


No. Name. 

7126 } 


68 )9 1 
7678 j 


7565 

» HT5IH 

7408 


1538 

^IJTlT»I«fti: 


by qq'm?! 

7500 


6769 

^^tyfa^r^Fas 


(anare:f?aa>^!) 

6756 


6066 


727+; 


7698 J 


6879 


7423 


1 7557 


7090 

^aiT*lfTft'?ITO 

' 6967 


0640 

( ?:TJTa^- 


by %r«^ss 

' 6884 ; 

V j?ar«TiT: ( teniq> 

7651 j 

> afatT:) by ^finrai 

1608 

*f3:5«n7»Tf»nii«i^q!T 


by 

7122 

^fafwaft by 
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No. Name. 

7286 
7289 


No Name. 

6627 

2616 


V I 

7123 

<« 

})y 

746o} 

7048 

6780 ^»iT9TaiT*r 

6f08 

7870 

7150 

7447 

7682 

3064 uwN^^t5d»i 

7360 

2593 

by 

7352 «^«rTr'^mi^!^^rnT*i- 
ftfv 

5T I 

7296 

2516 

7045 

7667 «i^>a«:€tnij«iT 


by jjfwftifr 

6640 by ^^IN- 

7641 *nrwTUinT 

7533 *r«?nirsi^t ^qic 

6682 ) 

7690 } 

7697 „ 

, 7502 „ «»wifT 

; 7409 „ fkfv-. 

7J08> _;s 

7854 5 

I 6912 *r^tITTf^?T1I'2^fiT', 

t*f,c. 


2600 ) 
3059 5 




4166'! 
4315 I 
43-23 


: 67«7 
6978 
7333 
73V 8 
, 71S8 




6885 


6640 *i?iiT<.«rYT 

( fT^^Wrat ) 

6724 ) 
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No Nanio. 


No Niinie. 


6830 

7590 

7522 




0785 > 
6U77 5 


f«r?:«rraf9riirT 

S 

( «q3!T»l ) 


by 


6050 > 
7509 J 
7255 
6791 

672 n 

6821 

7089 


^ T|^T 


7109 ^ qclfir: 

7308 I 
7515 I 
7007 i 
7288 
7115 

bv WfflfeTW^ir^fT 


7110 Jr^qfsr^Tf^fq^U ; 
714)6 «iTJrarftrsniT^r 

7701 t 
7703 i 
1738 1 

7224 C »nHWmr by 
7458 3 

6625 3 
6890 C «rn:^5s; 

7010 3 

7123 fiiwpsu'ir: by 

6784 f*iqT*r*i by 

1481 by q^- 


4829 

f^TViqfqURT^^*! 

7018 

„ „ ( ) 

6684 


7194 


0705 

(?) 

7517 


1539 

by 553^*1 ft 

7062 


7000 


0809 

itJiqm'ot 

7052 i 
7899 J 

1 smqTqfqiTTHiqn 

7243 

5lJTTT9inc?tqsq: 

7066 1 
7801 J 

1 •, » 

6927 


6902 

„ « 

7574 

5ifq?fsqimq- 

6792 


6907 

»ifii*rTqRm*TqfNH«l- 


»?T«3rq5«i: 

6906' 
7052 
7140 J 

UMflcTt qpcf- 

*■ 

i wmi 
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No iSiiine 

7623 1 

7094 ) 5 ifflTi»nTrwm 
7678 1 

7677 ,, „ 

2565 by %rt»i 

Jtfm 

^ I 

704:0 iwr^^nn 


No Name 

I 6f)66 

6909 R^qf<nm»fiifRim 

and ^FTWftnr 
49 Jftw ftrwv 

I 7161 i|^R 4 r 5 fflT 4 Pi?t TJ^tTJ?tW 
, 7020 tnjRTrxmj^i 
2520 RX 2 R 4 fiiT^«in 
7628 B^JTTirHra 
I 7688 


6872 nmsmftfti: 

7162 ) 

74)52 f 

7690 „ „ RT^iT 

7598 

6936) 

6926 ( ” " 

6753 4^^ 

7475 nvxR^BnCfxSr 
7312 4^f*i;5ai4fuTiB7^?m 
( 4I^4f ) 

6772 

7713 „ „ WI4' 

4*808 ) „«r^. 

7076) ” ” 

7697 „ „ 

7214 „ „ 4»4*rai 


6814 > 

72785 »’ 

6812 ) 

I 7144) » 

j 6986 „ ^awnjij 

j 7250 „ wsrifir 

7609 

7054 lJ^ 4 nT 4 TBW 4 im 

1463 

7029 

6681 B*i 9 TK 4 [B 4 it 4 I ^tBJT 

by 

2592 BV 2 l 4 r ^ 

by 

7298 fvsinrv 

7546 „ „ 
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No. Name 

2551 
48 1‘.) 

7502 Rfl*r^wi 

7050 

6838'! 

6984 

7105 

7220 I iI^^TTIT: 

7254 

7455 

7693J 

7 1 59 

1449 TiyijTHilw by 
1510 „ „ 

by 

1 523 

Oy 

6799 

1518 „ 

by 

7244 H«er: 

7427 »»^ciVT«*iT*T 

7085 > . 

7324 5 ” 

7139 

7091 

7076 

6914 TTKJTlJtra^wl 


2712 Tji&^JDTin?n^»l «^<ir 
6779 „ 5n^i 

( ) 

:i7l5 ■) 

4327 
7369 ( 

7432 

7615- 

6948 qTfgiof^qfsilffW- 

7513 
1300 > 

1509 5 ” 
by 

6797 XTTTTSW»t ( V R’TTKn: ^ 

I 0844 irt'af^tT 

7044 qT*5f»i>i q^^wrhx*] 

7633 „ 

7373'! 

7488 

7610 [ „ qaqjjjT 

7684 
7726 J 
6745'! 

6991 I 
7063 I 
7o65 [ 

7138 
7141 
7403 I 

1527 Tn*a>im 
bv 



7/1 of Jaina MSS 
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Vol. IV, No 1 


[.V.S.] 

No. N'.iot*, 

258^ ' 

2587 ( 

8oi.u^ l>v 

7650 ’ 

6018 liy ^ 

S J 

6(557 

74)81* Tn>iiiT^^“t 

74)80 1 »n>5»iT«r^8r*frr1^55 

7070 ,. 

()728 ,. 

* J N 

67(58 4 

7'»0lt f „ 

7 477) 

6796') 

6817 I 
6820 
00(55 I 
7158 J 

6071 IIT>Hfr??gfcT: 

( ^ng’^rr.- ) 

S } 

304)0 fqiisFn&fflifg^Fcr: 
by JT'jrqFiTFJC 

6803 fmBFq^Fs^tFiT^i 

7712 

6914 

by 

7050 g^[5mfrqfFfT: 

by ^irFqsi^nF® 


Nc 

Name. 

1532 


(5933 

WlffF«itw>r»j 

7162 


7426 


7580> 

7(><'!1> 


7129) 

;2;8oi 


60(55 

Tfr^TsrFa WK® f^uifFe? 

71(53 


7.310 


2521) 


68585 

by ®®^iFflFc 

^ 6830 

gFcT®«®f%5ifini 

1 1172 

iTFamaHi®*^ 

7447 

aftTJTTHFcT^T 

7490 

aFflASTflT^Jcq fqftj* 

67o;3 

fff^^iFqF®. («wvT®!; 

' 7433 


(5805) 

72875 

„ 

7248 


7611 


7240 




1464' 
6629 j 
6678' 

^ yOT®F«:?m 
y by 
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No. Name. 

6669 I 
7495 j ]t,y 

7820 „ „ 

6984 

1543 

by 

6622 o^njffiTTviT^rieWT 

( 

by 

1503 

7456 „ ^lOtST^s 

by 

6979 OTaqTfW«»l 

isM } ’"W'mf"' 

6639 

6744 iPsiK* 

2624 ■) ^psww?:®*! 

^818 f ^ - 

7572 ) ^ 

6819 wmin -^ft 
7240 


I No. Name. 

6914 fl’sihiwin 

, by 

7218 } 

1299 „ „ «f«« 

I by 

j 6878 

J by ^»?T^re*ni 0 Jif® 

6768 

I 

7253 „ by »r*^ 5 CTO 6 T^ 

6619 > 

66405 by 

1 

I 7156 OTWcf«iT^Tro»l 
' ( ^ i»nflTn»i ) 

6647 sita 

1473 iflfnsr^*TTTHf*r^ft:- 
ajl by 

I 7019 nwa^fSP^^T 

n \ 

7611 ws«^rHW 55 :^»l 

7363 

7321 if 3 n;T« 

7269 

2586 

1479 
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No. Nuin<i. No. Name. 


7570 


7471 



by 

■2518 


6768 

( V q^TTHT^ : ) 



by 

956) 


1508 

(Hai- 

■2561 ( 

by 


ffimfKVTiT ^1^ ) 

7947 

»n?^T3r«fTJn 


by 

7547 


1512 

by HUT- 

7497 } 



7451 



w 1 


by 

7600 ' 

) 

7149 

and 

7604. 1 

► HWlflTTH IWT 



7607 ^ 
4.822' 
6768 

i 

6855 



6739 


6775 
7346 
7366 J 


15-24 




by 

7207 1 

7237 

6942 

»m*iTJna 

2517 

.9 f) 

6954 


6640 

95 95 


(siimTJt^rmJTcai- 


by inDonc^^fr , 


by f*j*r- 

7619 





( IW^TTjf^: ) 1 

75731 

7663J 

18441 

HraTi;!l> 

7866 


1 


4832] 

by WW^fc 

7676 


1 68] 

1 ,9 „ ( ) 


«IIT‘ 

1 .5556: 
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6881* „ „ 
by 

6501 

by 

4*880 

7816 HN=TiT«ftr 

H I 

724*1 
6807 

7()0li 

7002 JT*rTi?ftf«3WT?i 

7568 

7580 WRHmw- 
7040 
0024 
7585 

6766 etc. , 

1535 

by 

6788) 

7124 V JrTl^i5«R»l 
7550J 

7835 

7292 

7989 wtTT^ 

6698 

by nfiBW 


No. Name. 

7080 JTTTf*nft^ 

7602 

1401 

l)y Wt'R’S'lf’B'l 

7540 

6739 

7948 nTT^?^nTvnw*=( 

]nl } 

(5880 ) 

7510 4 „ 

7538 ) 

7158 „ 

7680 „ „ 

7467 

by 

1 483 

by 

7136 

6006 

7 441 j»T*ig^T*i^a1^fT!T»i 

by 

7398 wtJtaiYsT^! 

7447 
3487 ) 

7110 y , - ^ 

7187 3- Tftwn^fr 
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No N.iMi 

7713 
7480 
1 601 

by 

1621 

b\ irvTil 

1470 

by 

0750 ^ 

7008 f 

74163 

6708 Jt^fflTTjjVr 

by f»i*nr>f^53;f»- 

7664 Sl^fn fwwm 
7074 ins’nft^^rnsnw 
7720 m^*niT 
1617 *fl’5rsn>ia^^T 
by 

7347 

6993 

etc 

7186 I 

I 

6801 *rfNy*iswBr^»I 

6702 

6713 vnm^iV or ^*j- 
wfTw) 


No Name. 

1169' 

^7’^^ Wbifn’TiTwfiir: 

7267 1 
73 40 1^.''’ 

7397 

601.6 

t>r ^r»iTtr^; 

j b\ 

I 7h 00 ift’JiwlJT: 

2601 TrtnWT: ( ) 

by 

6603 li^itTWJfts 

?■ I 

6666 ?;^Tn’PiTf?r 
7133 T'Jf^TJTT! 

7165 Tsin»i?r««^i 
7272 

70' 8 TfqqTJqrqjT 
0886 TH^SUTT 

6831 1 

7137 > m: *R8jTTT JiiqjT 
71623 

4161 

4166 „ „ „ (qiqtfnqs) 

6691 faaWiW 

7083 TPTfqftTuinr 
1516 

or 
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No. Name. 

7148 


No. Name. 

7728} 'WO** 

7208 

7575} 

6694 

7699 

by 

7648 

6987 ) 

7413 

by 

6950 

1466 

by 

6704 

^ I 

7168 

7490 

( ) 

1302 

7271 

7392 wwwTOT 
by 

7032 

( ) 

7804 


7652 ^!W8tTf*n' 

7090 

v« 

6695 ) 

6936 C 
7004 ) 

6640 «T^‘uTaroR>i(’a€*t^) 
by 

7376 

( ^«nnnf ) 

Cv 

7036 

i 6099 „ „ 

i 7037 

I 

: 7668 ^raj'rtn ( ?i^«R ) 
1 7286 '»<Vt 

I 7512 wt«i»*nfsi 

( fi^Nrr ) 

2568 

by 

^ I 

7372 ^faii^«W!ni 

6661 

by fn'TNii^ft: 

7 127 ww 

by 

fin-^ 
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No. Name. 

6781 

7631) 

7687 

6956 WJD^T^^C fs!*r«WW: 
7006 

2572 \ ^s»TT*i^H»rT 
6641) j 

7629 

fwtx:* 

6722 

by arfin 

2711 ^ 

6881 
2599 \ 

8488 1 , ^ 

6630 ( 

7172 ) 

6109 

2583) 

6906r«^'^T 

6676 „ JTTtfw 

4836 „ URT tiaint- 

4840 

7429 

by 

6827 

by f^*rqfir^fc 


1 No. Name. 

! 6824 qrc^tiKi 

' 6752 . 

I 7132/ 

7231 
I 7610 ' 

] 7177 qTOW«*tftwrB 
7077 qit 
6689 

I 7662 <51^: 

6786 ftqri? 

6860 fqqjWTp^STftfem 
by 


7622 fir^^mrex 
7223 fq^Tcqjfl^ft 
2523 J 

7647 J ( ) 

2606 fqx»n:qef«ifjniTq'q;jf3ir! 
7362 


[ 7345 fq»iqq«tftia»|iTxl 
j 7461 
I 6995 

6763 fqfvwqT! ( w««nf! ) 
7712 ft*wr»nT>Rj 
2595) , ^ ^ 

7459} 

7 103 

2580 

by ^wwijr: 
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No. Naiue. 

1528 fwwm 
by 

7280 

6898 

( ) 

6970 


No. Name. 

i 7388 
I 7233 

7351 

ev" 

0835 

704-5 (fr*€t) 


8060 f^ft?R’J-w«qT: 
by »rg^=s 

666 1 

( lT=^HTm ) 

7025 fsiwfcTH^^sTtf^fll! 

6628 f4»rfawT*(sfrTfa5RTT 

7041 

by 

7029 

1270 ftSTTJT^i^^JT 

6704 

7022 

ll%\ 

6874 

7134 

7881 ftr^fcT! 

67 1-2 |\?;i5i?«runnr»l 
7438 fl«^»nir 
7663 „ „ ( ^ie*t« ) 

7858 „ ., 


( «lT5l‘q^?’armT^: > 

0708 

by 

6990 

0887 

7150 to3JlJ?ttT 

6688 

0741 ) 

6825 C 

08513 

7168 5iwiir»l ( ) 

6648 

7210 

^ I 

7348 WdiW: by 

^gQ^j w^Tncin'Bf’pn^Jl 
7075 ff >» 

761 ?} 
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No Naiui . 


2685 by f*t*TOTfwim 0860) 

7722} ■"» 

7027 ?r?rra=f f»: ( wwinO W«9^1^Tf?TnTvmTJf 

6012 

<Wfl by 6'.»8S 


7162 

7097 

7082 > 

77201 

734<9 

7202 wpTj?Rlfij^Rfilf=V: 

( ) 

2579 siTf*fi*rT«r’^ft’er»j 

by ^fiTcTqv^ft 

8041 

6027 5 by 

1474 n;Tf*f!*n^5^nir»T 

6660 \ 

7119/ 

7160 1 ” 

7263; 

6849 ) 

7430 
7721 3 

7714 wfsri^ra^NrTf^-* 
6774 

7175 ^nWHlf 

6892 qa'qjrf^q^* 


7200. 1 
7512 > 

70623 

0945 ^cT«rF»is9^f^T: 

7395 1 

7307 ?ft^?;^nrq5m: 

7 1 53 \fHrrfwflirT ^Tmrrft 
0808 tfl^q^WTri^T 
I 2551 „ „ or qftm- 

I 0637 rft’qtq^wTOT-qiwnq- 

I q^: by 

7o3i aftqflqft; f^n^iq 
' 0980 rftqftqt 

I 

7211 JsqtfqqmffTqfiqrqrT 

( qi«?qqif ) 

o 

^ 7332 jgvqns 
7208 qsifn^^naercfwjffl 

' by qitJTBwqrr^ 

7024} 

6738. ^n^faqRne^^fqrt 
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No. Name. 

7240 

7631 


No. Name. 


2676 

by 




7718 

6997 

7829 

7057 

6956 


( ) 


7181 




7234 

6894) 
7681 ( 


by ^flT^r^Tur 


7270 *ri^^Tn*Tf»n»r 

7140 

1468 


by 

7506 

6767 ^ii^^TKTWT 
7365 „ „ 

6923 

( Wfir«f ) 

7086 

( wmnriii ) 

2577 

by «w^ffc 


6635 ^Tim*itssf^t 

( «iA^i ) 

7229 

7072 ^qfirerhni 
6901 

by ^JRW^'rai 

7472 

7038 } 

1506 isjtqiqTf^qiw or 

cTWT^irNrqTffiwn 


7047 

7327 qe^uqrfliiT’- 

( ) 

by 


2566 

6634 




or 


3fl^TaiTq»lsWT (5^- 
q>WT) by 


7504 

2589 







I 6659 Tqs]5ft>ft ( 

I «f^) 

! 7046 q^wuRT. 
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No. Name. 

76u} 

6806 „ „ 

( ) 

7183 wf^f<njTrhTT»l 
7720 ^pn7 

0729 nfq;itcr«ii9riniiT«ni 

by 

6833 ®TJTiin jfln 
6794; 

by 

^ I 

7690 

7227 

( ) 

7571 

by 

7407 

by fti^f*reT*f Iff® 

7412 „ „ 

by «niTf®TJrf® 

6987 ) 

7866 


j No. Name. 

' 7606 
' 7665 

I 

I 7685 W5ITC® Ul^»l 
1 7155 ftiTJqTOjft®®! 

I 

I 6667 ®ni]t4S«:s 
i 2596 

I by 

'7148 ) 

8060 „ „ uvt®?! 

( ) 

6906 

6661 

r®9|?iT«r by 
nufwT 

7013 ®f®fiTffl®f?i8WT® 


7209 

till] 


1 6648 
6755 


I ®^tftwRnr 


7553 

6697 f®«wni 


7684} 

4182 ®K®fh®T®qi 
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No. Name. 

2578 

by 

7021 «TraTijTraT5iit«»i»i 
7564) 

6678 «KPErrT»iT<i^ ( < ^ ) 

734)1 ?Rn’aTT*iTe^»I 
by THTm 

6668 

7264 

( ) 

7204 

7504 

6845 

6701 ) Knn- 

76901 by 

6717 Do. incomplete 
1500 

( ) 
7153 wwafit^ifta 
8043 

by 

7457 

Ss} 

6843 

6010 ^awpRunPn^ 


I No. Name 

7342} («<n^ 0 

7153 ^uH^srnrTf^jFtn 

7186 

' 7447 

0826') 

6863 i 

76603 

I 7614 
i 6650 
I 7364 

by 

7149 I 

6832 «o|aTraT®««raiif^! 
I 7657 

1 502 ?ioort)§f?rf^: 

I 7221 ?rT«lsf"i»rera= 

' 7406 
7087 
7674 
7331 

7067 ) 

7309 4 

77203 " 

6913 WOT!OH«: 

>■ 

7493 )en«WTW^l 
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»EnjifinrfgfWiTf5^iTJD 

KnxxT^s^! 


6771! 


661.9) 

6757) 

677(0 
681.2 
6916 
7375 ' 
7487 
7623 


^ns^^rftirfarsr^siT 

etc. 

«T?f^TTfTf(^Tr 

ftiW^rrf^serTiT 




ftrsanir 

.j 

C\ 

by 


285 

2592 

7997B. 

79W7A, 


6726 ) 

70095 


1537'! 

4326 


Name. 

j ^'»^¥r*5T5TtmsT- 
• ( ^pn: ( « iTTVn^r: ) 

. Ditto 

^ n JIT?:) 

Ditto 

^vtnn: ) 

Ditto 

* 

(^-a «iuinn: ) 

finsrsTniiT^tg^! 

f«ST^JT?r»J#lf?Tn? 

»» j> 

by 

f?tjST’Ti»TTT?SlIT: 

by 

by nn+tHHini^ 
f?p?Tirar?:iD?j 

by 

) 
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7690 

6928 

( ) 

7808 

( ) 

14)89 by siJiiriTr 

2566 ( 3 t«:T«nnr- 

1762 B^>vi4«winrefiT: 
by %5%*i 

7308 } 

7111 

74)21 

1684 ) SHifTTaiiais 
6688 ) by 

1480 

by 

8977 ^WTfwJTur^ 

6692 


7464 ^^w?nT*l 
2678 „ „ 

by rft^TUT^ 

6919 

7196 ^?nreiir^'B»l 
7508 „ „ ( ) 

7439 „ „ (g^HW^Rsqi) 

2607 

7012 

7536 (?) 

7415 

7 (> 00 > . 

71605 

7723 

7706 

6743 fft^xpr 
7061 

6963 «il«i 1 etc. 

7597 


7805 

by 

7448 

6764 

6762 „ (8 TTf m^) 

6901 ^fRT^rrWt 

by ’^nn^ranw 

7768 


j 6709 '\ 

I 6979 
7016 
7174 
7189 

7226 >■ ^^reiT*‘ 

7245 

7880 

7696 

7696 

7727 J 
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N^o- Natiii'. 

N... 

Name. 

70181 

7802 ! - . 

7697 f 

7112 

??jT«T^»?«rftwijrre 

7240 

WT?fT^^T«ITV 

7698j 

7766 


7118'j 

7249 / ^ . 

7402 ( 

7606 ' 

6645 


7261) 


7448j 

^IVIIVt 

0840 ) 

1 

T 1 

7160 C 

75873 

6940 


7593 ) ^ 

7669 } 

7672 



tffta 


7JG« 

7521 


I ^»ncnr»j 


08 6 1 ® 

by 

254)4. 

6901 

6862 ^Mifftia^iiT^r 

7104) 

7701 5 

589) 

7995; by »T%^inTtiTi9 


7146 TfT*n^r«s*ffr»r 
7357 

( ) 

7206) 

7690/ 

7558 

7157 

7998 t5RT»>5TiTgiiT3^t^ 

7999 „ 

8000 „ 

^Nrr 

7028 ( «rar*^:) 
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Society’s Collection. 


III. 

>y 

E. 

gee} 

m. 

A. 

87 


I. 

B. 

75 

by »TfTtiT^ 

III. 

H. 

1 


III. 

H. 

21 

3Tiinif?f^5 by 

m. 

F. 

144 

qr^it by 

III. 

C. 

108 

„ „ by 

HI. 

H. 

27 

nTRWR ^rri 

9f 


25 

MTWWHRtTRlfqqTJim 

III. 

E. 

2 



B. 

58 

^[anrarfroWr by nqnrftift: 



46. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. IX. 

Note, — The numeration of the article below is continued 
from p. 592 of the Journal and Proceedings for 1907, 


Oatalogiie of thr C >cns iit ‘h* Imllan Museum^ Calcutta, includ- 
ing the Cnhii 1 1 Of (he Asiatu Sociefg of Bengal : Vol. I/J, 'hfughal 
Emfcrors of India, hy H. Xpjson WuiGHT, I.C-S,, pages Ixxxiv — 
360: Ojtfo/d, Clarendon Vress^ 1908. 

58. — The Li.st of Coins- In t)ie Indian Museum, compiled by 
t ])0 late Mr. C. J. Rod^ors, and published at Calcutta in 1894, 
could not possibly be roj'arded as in any sense an adequate 
or final preseutme-.t ui tlio contents of the Museum Cabinets. 
In the pref)aration of that list Mr. Rodfjers laboured under 
conditions of exceptional difficulty. In a letter in my possession 
he mentioned : “ When I look back upon the work I had to give to 
tliis Catalogue I am astonished I ever finished it. Imagine about 
7,000 coins, all higgledy-piggledy. They had to be arranged with 
the original numbers. I was not allowed to number them consecu- 
tively. It took me two years of constant work. It bad all. to 
be written three times before things came into order.” These 
brave efforts notwithstanding, the final result left much to be 
desired. The illustrations were few and poorly executed ; the 
method of coin-numbering was a hidden mystery ; and the tran- 
scription of the legends, while always correct, yet in many cases 
failed to indicate the arrangement of the constituent words. 
That the List, despite its defects, has during the past fourteen 
years proved serviceable, all collectors of Indian Mughal Coins 
will gratefully testify ; but that it was a pi*oduction worthy of 
the noble Museum in Calcutta, no one would for a moment 
maintain. 

It thus became in every way desirable, and especially in view 
of the large additions recently made, that the work of arranging 
and registering t/he coins should be undertaken entirely de novo^ 
and that a complete and illustrated Catalogue, as distinct from a 
bare List, should be prepared. By the publication within the 
past few weeks of Volume III of the “ Catalogue of the Coins in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta,” the volume treating of the Coins 
of the Mughal Emperors of India, from Babar to Bahadur II, 
the Trustees of that Museum have now at length admirably 
supplied this long-felt want. They were fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S., for the compilation 
of the Catalogue, and did well in iiaving it printed at the Claren- 
don Press, Oxford. The illustrations, twenty-two large beautiful 
Plates, and the Map of India, showing the Mint-towns, add im- 
mensely to the numismatic value of the work. It is not too 
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much to say that now for the first time the combined cabinets 
of the Indian Museum and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal have 
been made really available to the jmblic. Comparatively few 
pei’HOiiR can visit (bilculta to explore the Coin Department of its 
Museum; but, llifiuks to tiiis jidmii\al)lo Catalogue, the Coins have 
now been phu'ed virtually in our hand, and admit of insj>ection 
whenever wo will. For the Mughal Period, say, from 152G to 
1858, no otlier treatise is at all as detiiiitoly helpful to tlie student 
of Indian N umismaties ; lor not only has Mr. Wright with an 
infinite ]>atiene(* iind aeeuia(‘y marshalled numerous dctfiils, but 
he has grouped and eon'olati'd them with singular skill. One 
scarcely knows which moi*e to admire, the ample stock of minute 
information or its lucid ]>resentmeut. 

More than 2, .500 eoln.s pass under I’eview, and some of tlie 
Hj>ccinienH, I’cgistored here (jiiite iinpreteiif ionsly, fuj'iiish legends 
wliich till now have ba tiled the iiigtmuit}’ of numismatists. For 
example, one lias long wislied to discover the marginal readings 
on the rupees eaily stiaick by Akbar in the A^imadabad Mint. 
Well ! No. Ill in the Catalogue gives these h'gends in full. It 
is also a pleasure to note the entiy of some of the very recent 
finds, sucb as the S(piare Akbari fill us from the Ujjain Mint 
(No. 527). Reference is furlbei- made to the Mint-name Ujjain- 
])Qr, oven though the Museum oxidentl} does not possess a speci- 
Tuon bearing the name in this eidarged form. Two rn])eos of the 
Pui’bandar Mint, Nos. 15t)3 and 1097 are given on Plates XIII and 
XIV, and a Nurvvar rupee, No. 2249 on Plate XIX. An excel- 
lent specimen is shown of the Zinatu-l-bilad Abrnadabad rupee, 
No. 1810, and tlie Bandar- i-mubarak Surat I’upee, No. 1589, is 
also figured. Of the reign of ^^ali ‘Alum 11 alone coins of the 
following rare mints are represented in the Plates XX — XXll : 
Chhachrauli, Kharjiur, Jammun, Gokiilgarh, Bareli QiPa and 
Anwala. 

But the most distinctive feature of the volume is the able 
and luminous Introduction, pages xiii — Ixxxii, devoted to notes on 
the various Mint-towns recorded on the coins in the Indian Mu- 
seum. In the treatment of each mint a duo proportion has been 
preserved; and the gathered infoi’mation supplied regarding the 
coins struck at the more important Imperial Mints is of especial 
value. Every page of this Introduction evidences wide numis- 
matic research and also an intimate acquaintance with the pres- 
ently existing coin cabinets. In his Preface Mr. Wright makes 
mention of the “ considerable impetus ” that lias in recent years 
been imparted to the study of the coins of the Mughals. and the 
chief sources of this newly-awakened interest he also indicates. 
But most assuredly no more inspiring work has been produced, 
and none more practically helpful, than just this volume itself. 
It certainly should avail to enthuse many a student in the field 
of Oriental research, and bring him under the spell of those 
quaint coins that once passed freely from hand to hand but are 
now 80 difficult of acquisition. 

If under the impulse of this Catalogue fresh numismatic 
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efforts be made, wo sincerely hope they will be on the lines Mr. 
Wright has sut'u^ested. 1/et a series of monographs be prepared, 
each diuling with the is^ne- Ironi a separate mint. For work 
of tliis nature Mr. Wright Introduction lias already paved the 
wa}", niid b}’’ it^ hi-lp ((nii(» ;i niiinbei- of such rnonogi’apliH might 
be readii^ outlined : the filliiij/ in alone is now noedod In one of 
the last lottei s that 1 retu-ivcfl l^oni Mr. (\ J, flodger'^, he 
exproRsod a desire nloutu-al with lliat wliirli Mr, Wright now 
voici s. He stall'd that lie like to see the whole of India — 

or, at least, all that bad at any line been subject to tlio M ughal 
sway — parcel h‘d out in’o a d( /ni n so different districts, and in 
each distiict; he would have a com]>e1ent ]>erson set apart f<»r the 
colleeii rig and cataloguing of iis coins. Thus, one after another, 
the requisite local monographs wi>uhl be forthcoming, from 
which could I'cadily bo prepared, it miglit }>e merely by co-ordina- 
tion, an authoritative Corjms Nomismatum. This plan is cer- 
tainly simple enougit, and .Mr. W^riglit’s Introduction goes far to 
encoui’age the hope tiiat the cherished scheme will yet be 
realized. 

Naturally the chief value of this Catalogue consists in the 
fullness and accuracy of its details, and it is to these that any 
ser\ iceable criticism of the book must mainly redate. No one 
will be more thankful than Mr. Wright himself for any informa- 
tion elicited tliat will supplement or modify the statements in his 
volume. In a Review, however, one’s attention must be directed 
not so much to details as to the general principles that have been 
observed in the compilation of the Catalogue. Mr, Wright 
having the courage of his convictions, his work lias not been 
carried out just on the lines laid down by earlier writers. He 
has, indeed, made a distinct forward movement. Yet, along w’ith 
much that wc cordially appreciate and welcome, there are two 
matters regarding which opinion will surely be divided. First 
and foremost, why should there have been any need for a “ Table 
showing the method of Trarisliteratiiui adopted in this Catalogue” ? 
It is a dozen years since the Royal Asiatic Society set its impri- 
matur on a now well-known system of transliteration, and 
strongly urged its general employment, in order that “ Oriental 
studies may thereby be facilitated.” Several of the coins described 
by Mr. Wright are the property of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and accordingly in the Catalogue that registers them one would 
have expected that the method of transliteration so definitely 
approved by the Royal Asiatic would have been adopted. It 
seems a pity that this course has not been pursued. However, for 
only three letters do the transliteration -equivalents accepted for 
this Catalogue differ from those in the Asiatic Society’s Scheme. 
In its English dress ^ now appears as * instead of as z 

instead of (J, and 3 as r instead of ih- So, alas ! the reader has 
now to discriminate between four ^’b, to wit, 3 = 2 , ® = 

and 3 = X. It should also be noted that ^ and are represented 
by the digraphs ch and sh without the usual subscribed line ; and, 
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moreover, the long vowels are now distinguished by the slanting 
stroke {accent aigu), a sign that should naturally be reserved to 
indicate word-stress or an accented syllable. It is true the 
changes thus introduced are, after all, but f(‘w, and, as they con- 
cern only let tors of infrc<juont occuri'enco, any inconvenience 
occasioned is but slight. None tlic loss one would have preferred 
a cordial and complete compliance with the urgent recommenda- 
tions of n Society tliat has proved itself so true and constant a 
friend of Oriental scholarship. 

Further, when consulting this volume, one must bear in mind 
that the order in wliich the mints are aiu'anged is the English 
alphabetical oi'der. In the Preface 5^1 r. Wright cvprossly states : 
“ 1 have piij'posely avoifled an arrangement according to the 
Persian al])habet, in the belief that the majority of those using 
the volume aie likely to he moic readdy conversant with the 
former than with the latter.” Now in this belief Mr. Wright is 
quite probably correct ; but even so it might still have been well 
to an*ango these mints, written as they were originally in Persian 
characters, as Persian scdiohirs would aiTango them. In high-class 
work, such as this volume abundantly evidences, the methods 
adopted need not be determined solely in accoi dance with the 
qualifications of the readers A pidieions care must be exorcised, 
lest, in coiisnlting convenience, tlie presentment of the subject 
itself bo prcjudi(‘ed. If only this Cal-nlogiic had been a less 
scholarly production, one might have been more content to accept 
the English order, but, just because it is rich in scholarship and so 
fine a })iece of honest work, one feels that, if only for consistency’s 
sake, the Persian alphabetical order of tl>e mints should have been 
followed. For here assuredly not utility alone hut “ Wissen- 
Bchaftlichkeit ” too may well ])ress its claims. Could one imagine, 
for instance, a German “Golelirte” permitting an arrangement, 
shall 1 say, so Philistine Y But clearly ^fr. Wright is willing to 
be, even in his scholarship, English rather than German. Well ! 
we, ns Englishmen, must try not to complain. 

Except for the method of transliteration and the alphabetical 
an’angement — and these, after all, relate merely to the form not to 
the matter — all else in the Book is of distinctly the highest quality. 
Though crowded with details and cross-references, its accuracy is 
beyond all praise. [But tjrdu should not only occasionally but 
always be written Urdu with its first vowel short ; and on page 
XV, line 37, the date 1009 should bo changed to 1007.] Two fea- 
tures of special excellence merit detailed notice ; one is the clear 
definition supplied of the “obverse” of a coin, and its consistent 
application ; and the other the strict grouping of all the coins (of 
the same metal) that issued during any one reign f 'om one and 
the same mint. 

Many coin-collectors have, we are sure, felt at times a doubt 
as to which side of a coin should be called the “obverse” and 
which the “ reverse,” but, thanks to Mr^ WrighPs Incid explana- 
tion, no one henceforward need hesitate. It is only neoessary to 
bear in mind that the obverae of a coin is oonyentionally held to 
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bf the side more hononrable Now obviously the sacrosanct 
Kalima oi elsu its AklK^n substitute ^t)i since 

enshrining the holy name of Allah, is essentially pre-eminent in 
honoui. Next in rank, at least within his own dominion, will 
come the name of tii« Knipenr, that ‘‘shadow of the favour of 
Allah” (aU| , white ;il a lower grade in the scale of 

precedence will ind tlic mint-name. Hence arises the following 
rule : — 


(a) The ‘ obvei^ " ol .1 is and absolutely, that side 

uhu'h bears eithci the Kahma or the Akbari for- 
mula. 

ih) Only in the absence of these should the side on which 
stands the Emperor’s name be regarded as the 
“ obverse.” 

(r) And, further, whore none of the three occurs, neither 
Kalima, noi formula, nor Emperor’s name, the 
presence of the mint-name suffices to constitute its 
side the “ obverse ” 


Naturally, however, where the legends on the two sides of a 
coin, read continuously, form a single couplet or quatrain, the 
“obverse” is reserved for tho Jirst half, oven though it be the 
second half that carries the distinction of containing the name of 
the Emperor. 

Next with reference to the distinctive method of grouping the 
coins that are recorded in this volume. In tho British Museum 
and other Catalogues the order in which coins of the same 
Emperor and the same metal are entered is simply that of ehiono- 
logical sequence; and hence specimens differing widely amongst 
themselves are vet found placed side by side, owing to the merely 
fortuitous circumstance that they happened to have issued from 
their several mints at approxirnaiely the same time. The regis- 
tering of coins by mere rule of thumb — earlier date then earlier 
entry — is certainly an easy process ; but no less certainly such 
arrangement has only the very slightest scientific value. Recog- 
nizing the inutility of this method of grouping, the method hitherto 
in vogue, Mi. Wright, by boldly adventuring to follow a new 
principle of classification, has immensely enhanced the usefulness 
of his book as a practical working catalogue. First the coins are 
grouped under the different Emperors ; next the coins of each 
Emperor are separated according to their metal, gold or silver or 
copper ; and lastly under each Emperor the coins of each metal 
are classified according to their mints, tho several members of 
these mint-Rub-groups being arranged chronologpoally. Here, 
then, we have a distinctly scientific presentment of the coins that 
issu^ in different years from each mint during each reign. A 
couple of years ago at Mr. R. Bum’s suggestion I rearranged my 
own cabinet in accordance with this new method, and can bear 
personal testimony to the decided advantage that has since 
accrued. Our hope is that this systeiA of classification will ere 
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long meet with general adoption. The scheme of division and 
sub-division is clearly indicated in the following “ Tree”: — 

COINS 

of 

L 

Emperor 1 Emperor 2 Emperor 3 
in 

i 


Gold Silver Copper 

from 


Mint A Mint B Mint C 

of 

Year!. Year 2. Year 3. Year 4. Year 6. Year 6 Year 7. Year 8. Year 9. 

Every student who even cursorily runs through this Catalogue 
will perceive that the mere rearrangement as above of the coins 
sets them before us so naturally and in so orderly a manner as to 
ensure a more accurate and intelligent ac(|uaintance with them. 
Slight variations in any one given type, and the passage, whether 
abrupt or gradual, from one type to another are by the present 
grouping evidenced each in its own sequence ; and this volume 
now for the first time bu])]»lies material duly arranged for tracing 
any improvement or deterioration that may have taken place in 
the design of the coins, also an} development in their legends. 
To have rendered this high service is no small achievement, 
and by his compilation of a Catalogue thus distinguished Mr. 
Wright has amply eai’ned the grateful thanks of every worker in 
the fascinating field of Indian Numismatics. 

Geo. P, Taylor. 
Ahmadahnd : Ist August, 1908. 
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The MoTithlj General Meeting of the Society was held od 
Wednesday, the 5th Augiint, 1908, iit 9-15 F’.m. 

The Hon\ Mr. Justicf Asi rosu Mukhohaduyaya, M.A., D.L., 
D.Sc., President, in the chaii 

The following members were present — 

Dr. N Aniiandale, Prof. J. A. Cunningham, Mr. B. L. 
Chaudhuii, Mr. W. A. Christie, Mr. R. P Harrison, Sir Thomas 
Holland, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. C. M. Hutchinson, Mr. H. C. Jones, 
Mr. T H. D. La Touche, Dr. Girindraiiatli Mukhopadhjaya, 
Rev A H. Phillips, Mnjor L. Rogers, I.M.S., Dr. E. D. Ross, 
Rai Ram Brahma Sanynl, Bahadur, Mahamahopadbyaya Hara- 
prasad 81 Captain F H. Stewart, I.M.S., Mr. O. H. Tipper, 

Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E, Vredenburg, Mr. D. R. 
Wallace, Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitors, — Mr. O. A, Dykes, Babu Hem Chandra Das-Gupta, 
Mr. C. T. Park, and Capt. E. G. R. DeLabilliere. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-nine presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary repotted the death of Dr. M. M, 
Masoom, an Oi dinary Member of the Society. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr, E. P. Chapman and 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. C. Hare, had expressed a wish tO’ 

withdjcaw from the Society. 

The following two gentlemen were ballotted for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

Captain F, A. F. Bamardoy M.B., I.M.S., Eden Hospital, 
Calcutta, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.M S., seconded by Lieut.- 
Col. W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S. ; and Captain F. F, Owens^ 
M.B., Chemical Examiner’s Departmenf, Government of 

Bengal, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Lient - 
CoL W. J. Buchanan, 1 J£.S. 

Sir Thomas Holland exhibited a glaciated boulder from the 
Blaaiii conglomerate near Simla. 

The President proposed a vote of congratulation to Sir 
Thomas Holland, which was carried with acclamation. 

Sir Thomas Holland replied, thanking the Society. 

Mr. H. Cecil Jones exhibited specimens collected from the 
shales near Rampnra (Lat. 24® 28' ; I^ng. 75® 28'), which belong^ 
to^ the Yindhyan probably to the Upper Vindhyaiie. 
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47^ Dioscorearum novarum Oescriptloncs quaedatn 

auctoribiis 

D. pRAlN et I. II. BrUKILL. 


Desoripta^ aunt : — 

Diosi orea aspersa, ex China australe, 

Iftoscorea hehphylloidest ex China orientale, 

Dimcorea ex China orientale, 

Dioscorea hicolor^ ex Cliina auf^trale, 

Dioscorea Oumingiit ex inaulis Philippiuensibus, 

Dioscorea daunaea^ ex Burma iiiferioie, 

Dioscorea Fordil^ ex China orientale, 

Dioscorea Hemdeyi^ ex China aaatrale et collibus Shanorum, 
Dioscorea Listeriy ex provincia Assam in India, 

Dioscorea melanophymay ex alpibas himalayicis et China 
anstrale, 

Dioscorea Morseiy ex China anstrale, 

Dioscorea persimilis, ex Chinaaastrale et colonia gall ica Tonkin, 
Dioscorea prmcoXy ex China anstrale, 

Dioscorea Scortechiniiy ex peninsula Malayana et colonia gallica 
Tonkin, 

Dioscorea vexansy ex insnlis Andamanicis, 

Dioscorea wnrhurgiana^ ex insula Celebes, 

Dioscorea Wattiiy ex montibus Assamicis Sikkimensibusque. 


Dioscorea aspersa. — Radix nobis ignota. Caulet, glabri, 
obscure triangulares, inermes, dextrorsuTn volubiles, purpureo- 
fusci. Folia alterna, membranacea, glabia, nigro-aspersa, late 
cordata, acuminata, apico mucronulata, sinu basis obtusissimo, 
margine integro, majora 10 cm. longa II cm. lata, 9-norvia, 
nervis eztiniis profunde bitidis, nervnlis eecondariis indistinctis ^ 
petiolus glaber, supra canal icnlatus, 7 era. longus. Spicae masculse 
Bimplices, biiia? vel ternse, ad 5 cm. longes ; alabastra ellipsoidea ; 
flores solitaiii, sessiles, in rhaebi minopere angulato 1 — 2 mm, 
romoti ; braete® ovatro, ad I mm. longeo ; bracteol® bracteis 
floribus multo breviores, Perianthii musculi laciniie 
ext&io^s ovat», obtus®, incrassatro ; interiores exterioribns 
paullulo minores, parum inci-assat®. Stamina Bex, mqualia, 
perianthio distincte breviora ; antberw filamentis asquilongoe. 
Flanta foeminea ignota. 


China Australis. In provincia Yunnan, supra Mang-tsein 
monte “ Great Black Mountain ” dicto ad 7000-8000 ped. alt., 
Baneockf 287. 


Typus in Herbario Horti Regalia Kewensis conservatus est. 
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Dioscorba. BELOPHYLLOiDKs. JBiitiiaj nobis ignota. OauZ^> glaber, 
inermis, teretiusculus, dextrorsum volubilis, livido-viridis. Folia 
altema vel opposita, chartacea, utiinque glaberrima, basis sinu la- 
tissimo, ovaio-hastata, acuminata, apiee minutissime mucronulata, 
margine Integra, ad 10 cm. longa» ad 4 cm. lata, 7-nervia, nerria 
eztimis prof unde bifid is, nervulis secondariis reticnlatis infra dist- 
inctis ; petiolus glaber, tenuis, sulcatus, ad 4 cm. longus. Spicse mas- 
culm nunc temaa ad axillas foliorum, nunc ad axillas bractearum in 
racemum brevem conjunctao ; alabastra elongata, obtusa ; flores 
sessiles in rhachi aogalaio rigidiusculo alternatim 1 — 2 mm. 
distantea ; brae teas lanceolatas, ad 2 mm. longie ; bracteolao ovato- 
acuminatsB, naviculari-concavae, glabraa, floribus raulto breviores. 
Perianthii mascuH lacinia) exteriores ovato-concavae, brunneo- 
lineolatsc, 1 — 1*25 mm. longae ; interiores exterioribus similes at 
minora tenuiora. Stamina sex, sDqualia, fil amentia asquilonga ; 
anthersB filamentis duplo longiores. Spiem foeminem solitariae vel 
binsp, simplices, axillares, ad 4 cm. longse, ? dependentea ; flores 
4 — 8, breviter pedicellati, circiter 5 mm. remoti; bracteas et 
bracteol® adaunt. Gapsidm pedicel lata' ; alee maturse pergamen- 
tacese, latiorea quam semicirculares, fulvas, punctulis lineolisqne 
borizontalibus notataa, 17 — 19 mm. longas, 14^ — 15 mm. latce. Semina 
in quoqueloculo solitaria (? semper), rotundata,complanata, 12 — 14 
mm. longa, 12 — 14 mm. lata, ala membmnacoa loculum fere ira- 
plente subsaqualiter circumcincta. — D. glabra, C. H. Wright, pro 
parte, in Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot. xxxi (1903), p. 91 (syn. excl). 

China Orientalis. In provincia Kiang-si ad Kiukiang, 
Shearer ; et in montibus Lu-shan, Bulloch. 

Typi in Herbario Horti Regalis Kewensis reperiuntur. 

Dioscorea Benthamii. Radix nobis ignota. Gaules glabri, 
teretes, inermes, dextrorsum volnbiles, rufescentes. Folia opposita, 
glabra, subtus fulvescentia, lanceolato-ovata, basi rotunda, apice 
acuminata mucronulata, ad 8 cm. longa, ad 3 cm. lata, quinque- 
nervia, nervis extimis tenuibus apicem versus evanescentibus, 
nervulis secondariis oblique transversis subtortuosis supra 
invisibilibus infra distinctis, berbacea, margine nec hyalino; 
petiolus glaber, canaliculatus, 15 mm. longus. Spiem masculm 
singulm vel binoe vel ternee in paniculas longas volubiles 
racemi formes dispositce, nunc inaxillis foliorum parvorum nunc in 
axillis bractearum, ad 25 mm. longae, 10 — 2O-flors0 ; rhachis in 
modo zigzag conspicuissime flexuosa ; alabastra globosa, magna ; 
flores Bolitarii, sessiles, 2 mm. remoti ; bractesB deltoid eo-ovatse, 
acuminatee, 1 mm. longas ; bracteolae iis breviores. Perianthii 
masculi lacinias liberae, biseriatse, bmnneo-lineolatae ; exteriorOs 
rotundas, concaves, 1*5 mm. longas ; interiores obovatas, exterioribus 
crassiores paullulo breviores. Stamina sex, asqualia, in basi florie 
inserta ; antheras oblon^es, introrsas, filamentis longiores. Racemi 
foeminei singuli vel bini in axillis foliorum, longi, 4 — lO-flori, 
deflezi ; rhachis glaber, triangularis ; bracteas ovato^acuminataa ; 
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flores foeminei despicietites ; pedicelli 1 mm. longi. Perianthii fami- 
^*laciniffi exteiiores ovatw, acntir' crasR89,r25 mm. loiig89,branneo- 
lineolatfle ; intoriores crassiores, 8 ubclavat 80 , 1 ram, longfo. Vap^ 
suUe dependenteH, puberulnc, stipitatse, apice retrorsa^ ; alee 
pergamentaceai, latiores ({iiam somicircu lares, falvse, brunneo- 
lineolat 80 , 12 — 14 mm. longae, 11- -12 mm. lat®. Semina gemina, 
circumcirca alata. — D. op]>ositifolia, Bentliam. Flora Hongkoug- 
ensis (1861\ p. 367 ; C. 11. Wright, pro parte, in Journ. Linn. Soc. 
Bot. xxxi (1903), p. 92 (syn. eAcl.) 

China ORiRNTALis. InColoma britannica Hongkong: Happy 
Valley, et Little Hongkong, (in Herb. Hongkong) ; Tytam, EanLe. 


Dioscorea bicolor. Tthizoma nobis ignotnm. Oaules alte 
scandentes, teretiusculi, glabri, inermes, dextroraum volubilesy 
viridi-mfeaoentea. Folia opposita ( omnia ? ) utriuque glaberrima, 
fere concoloiia, pallide liiieolata, subcordata, breviter aenminata, 
apice minatissinie mncronulata, sinu basis lato, margine integro, 
plnrima 5 cm. longa, 5 cm. lata, maxima visa 6 cm. longk 7 cm. 
lata, 9-nervia, nervis extimis in foliis maximis bifidis, nervulis 
secondariis subrectis utrinque distinctis ; petiolus glaber, sulcatus, 
ad 5 cm. longas Spicce masculm simplices, seepius ternm ad axillas 
foliorum, pedunculo 1 cm. longoincluso ad 12 cm. longm, 60 — 70- 
florm ; flores altematim sessiles in rhachi trigono densius dispositi ; 
bractesB lanceolatfe 1 — 1*5 ram. longeo; bracteolee perparvee, ovatee. 
Perianthii masculi laciniea biseriatae ; exterioros e basi gibbosa or- 
biculato-ovatflo, obtuseo, brunneo-macnlates, fero 2 mm. longee ; in- 
teriores clavatag, vix 1 mm. long®. Stamina sex, roqualia, 0'5 mm. 
longa ; filamenta antheris coquilonga. Spicse feemineas axillares, 
solitaries, simplices, 10 — 12-florm ; flores ? despicientes ; bracteas 
ovato-lanceolatro. Perianthii foeminei biseri-itro, ovatss^ in- 

teriores minores crass®. Stamina imperfecta sex. Stigmata con- 
spicua. Gapsvlse srepius respicientes, vel ab axi patentee; alee 
pergamentace®, exacte dimidiato-elliptic®, apicem et basin versus 
acut®, snbglanc®, 22 — 25 mm, long®, 8 — 9 mm. lat®. 

China Australis. In provincia Yunnan, in dumosis prope 
Mao-kou-tchong supra Ta-pin-tze ad 6600 ped. alt., Delavay^ 2397 j 
et sine loco, Ddavay, 1829. 

Typi in Herbario Horti Botanioi Parisiaui conservati sunt. 
Species fructu distinctissima. 


Dioscorea Cumingii. Radix nobis ignota. Caalia hirtis 
brevibus dense vestitus. crassiusculus, inermis, sinistrorsum 
volubilis, rufo-nigrescens. Folia alterna, quinata ; foliola charta- 
cea, supra ad nervum medium hirsuta, inter nervos pilis 
minutis sparsim hirtella, infra lanuginosa ; foliola media 
anguste elliptica, basi acuta, apice breviter acuminata, margine 
integro, ad 10 cm. longa, ad 3 cm. < lata, penninervia, nervis 
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secondariis utrinque sex, nervulis reticalatis supra sat distiactis ; 
foliola intermedia sitnilia; foliola externa inmqualiter aneuste 
ovato-elliptica, 7 cm, lonjra, 2*5 cm. lata, nervo lateral! prime fere 
medium GDquante; petioluli 1 cm. longi. Bacemi viasitili amenti- 
formes in pnniculam ad 50 cm. longam axillarem copiose product!, 
pedicellati, 5 — 10 mm. longi ; flores dense in rhachem villosum 
aggregati, pedicellati ; bractea in petlicello insidens, ovato-acumi- 
natH, villosa ; bracteolm similes at minores. Perianthii mnsculi 
lacinim ovato-lanceoln to?, ad opicera cannliculatas albo notatoe, 
velutsi uiiguem proferentes, exteri^res iuterioribus paullomajores. 
Stamina tres, mqualia ; anther© filament is ©quilong© ; staminodia 
lata, sfaminibus paullulo mngis conspicua, 

iNSULiE PniLirj’iNENSES. In insula Luzon, districtu Batangas, 
Ouming, 14G9. 

Typus in Herhario Horti Regalis Kewensis conserv^atus est. 

Dioscorea nAUNA’A. Bhizoma ? horizontale, came alba. 
Caules glabri, inermes, pni'pureo-inaculati, teretes, sinistrorsum 
volubiles. Folia glaberiima, alterna, lanceolato-ovato-sagittata, 
api<‘e acuminata, sinu basiH vel proFundo id esi anguste deltoideo 
vel in foliis pai vis npei to, margine iutegro, mn joi'a ad 1C cm. longa, 
ad 7 cm. lata, 5 — 7-nervia, nervis f‘xtiniis nd ni«*dium bifidis, nervis 
proximis conspicuis^sime cui’vntis, iieivis secondariis in rete 
nervulorum decedentibns utrinque distinctiK; petiolus glaber, 
canaliculatus, 5 cm. longus. Bacemi masculi vel axiJlares vel in 
infiorescentiam longam te»minalc*in laxain raccmiforinpin dispositi, 
ad 5 cm. longi, 8 — 20.flori, ascendentes, e baai ipsa ramum singu- 
lum gerentes dimidio vel ultra bi*eviorem ; rliacliis glaber, rec- 
tus ; alabastra globosa, glabra ; bracte© perparva^ lanceolat©, 
acuminat©, 0*5 long© ; bracteol© similes, ntinores ; flores respici- 
entes ; pedicelli 1 mm. longi. Ferianthii masculi lacini© in 
tubo infundilmliforme connat©, subsimiles, loTiceolat©, acut©, 
brunneo-maculatre, 2 mm, long© j tubus 1.5 mm. longus. Stamina 
sex, ©qualia, in parce inferiori perianthii laciniarum inserta ; 
anther© oblong©, didym©, incurv©, alb©, intrors©. 

Borma. In districtu Amherst in cacumine montium Dauna 
inter vicos Kawkareik et Tliingan-nyi-naung versus fines siam- 
enses, alt. 8000 ped. alt., Burkill, 30296. 

Typi in Herbariis hortorum botanicorum ad Kew et Cal- 
cuttam conservati aunt. 


Dioscorea ijORDii. Kadia; nobis iji^ota. OawZw glaber, teretiua- 
culuB, inermis, dextrorsum volnbilis, viridis. Folia opposita, 
chnrtacea, glaberriroa, ovato-bastata vel ovato-sagittata, aenmi- 
nata, sinu basis late deltoideo, margine integro, 7-^ cm. longi^ 4 
cm, lata, 6- vel 7-nervia, nervis snbexternis distinctiseiine 
arenatis, nervulis secondariis reticulatis infra distinotis ; petiolus 
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n ' ’ jr, Rulcatus, 2 — Sera, longus. simplioes, saBpius 

-iitp, in racemuin 10-16 cm. longum ad nodos 5 — 15 mm. 
remotos dispositas ; alabasti’a globosa , flores sesBiles in rhachi 
tetragono glabro 1mm. distantea ; rjicemi pedanculua glaber ininc 
2 cm. nurir' ad 6 cm. loagus, bractem sub spicis laiiceolat®, 2 mm* 
loiigas ; eae sub fluribu.'^ ovato-Ijmceolatao ; bracfcola* rato-acumi- 
iiat^, naviciilari-concaYa'. Perianthxi mascuh laciiiisB exteriorea 
majores, subrotiiiidata', concava^ obiusissimas 0*75 nmi. longsc; 
intei lores minoies clavata\ Stamina sex, sequalia, antheia’ 
introrsff* filamenfcis ncqnilonga.. Spic^ fcBtninefG axilla* es, solitHria*, 
Binipliees, fructu niatnro Hd era. iongu', dependentes ; flores ad 
12. sessiles, depend^mtes ; aloe matune pei gamentacea*, 

conspicuissimo latiores quam semit-ircularcs, 2 cm. long®, lat®, 
fu8co-Bt Famine®. Semina in qnoqu© loculo gemina, subrutundata, 
fere 2 cm. lata, in®qualitoi' circumcirca alata, mfo-brunnea. D. 
Batatas, Beutliara propaite, Flora Hongkongensis, (1861) p 368, 
C. H. Wright in dourn Liim. Soc. Bot. xxxi (1903), p. 91 ; D. 
glabra, C. U. Wright, pro parte, in Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot. xxxi 
(1903), p. 91. 

China Orirntalis. In colonia Hongkong, Wright ; etiamquo 
in insula ad jacente Lautao, Ford^ 3 ; propo Wonkro ejusdem 
insulas Lamont^ 758, et mercenarius Fordii, 659. 

Typi in Herbario Regale Kewense conservati sunt* 


Bioscorea Hemslryi. Radix ignota. Cattles pubescentes vel 
puberuli, rotate glabrescentes, inermes, aliquo modo canaliculati, 
sinistrorsum volubilcs , bulbiliro absunt. Folia altema, late 
cordnta, raerabrauacen, supra puberula, infiu dense pul»e8centia 
vel rotate parura puberula pallidiora, late cordata, basis sinu 
rotundato, margino integro, acuminata, apice mn’ronulata, 8 cm, 
longa, 8 cm lata, 9-nervia, ner\i8 extimis Bropins bifurcatis, 
nervulis secondariis subrectis quam tertiariis parum magis conspi- 
cuis, omnibus supra distinotis, majoribus infra solum prominenti- 
bus distinctis ; petiolua pnbescens vel puberulus, inermis, supra 
late canaliculatus, 5 cm. longus Cymse masculx 2— -4» mm. long®, 

3 4.florro vel rarro I — 2-florro, in racemis amentiformibus ex axillis 

foliorum divergentibus vel dependentibus ad 10 cm, longis dis- 
positro ; rhachis basi 10—25 ram. longa stei ills, pubescens, trigonus ; 
bractero ovato-cordatro vel lanceolato-cordatro, puberulop ; bracteolro 
absunt. Perianthii masculi floris carapanulati laciniro in tu^ 
brevi connatro externe villosro; tubns 1 mm. longus; laciniro 
lanceolatro, obtusro,brunneo-lineolatro, exteriores quam in^eriores 
paullulo longiores. Stamina sex, ad tubi superioram partem 
affixa, roqualia, perianthi<i conspicue brevio» a ; antherro filamentis 
breviorefl. Spiesa foeminese solitariro, ex axillis foliorum depend- 
elites, 5—16-601®, 3—5 cm. l«»ngro ; flores solitarii, sessiles, ad 2 
mm. remoti ; brnctere lanceolato-cordatro vel ovato-cordatro. Penan- 
thium feeminei floris externe pubescens ; laciniro ovatro, brnnneo- 
lineolatffl. Stamina infertilia pnrva, adsnnt. Oean«m dense 
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pubescens. Capsulae respicientes, parum imbricatee, glabrescentes, 
matoritate glabrea, basi aliquomodo retusce, apice conspicuissimo 
retasse ; alee semi-oblanceolato-ellipticBB, pergamentacese, castaneo- 
fulvro, ad apicem cristate, 25 mm. longco, 7 mm. latse. Semina 
gemina, intequaliter alata. 

China Australis etiamque in Montibus Shanicis. In provin- 
cia Yunnan, prope Meng-ize, inter berbis ad 5000 ped. alt., Henry^ 
10287. In montibus Shanicis principatu Yawng-hwe ad Fort 
Stedraan, Ahdul Khalil , et ad Indein, alias Ang-teng, Abdul 
Khalil ; Pwo-bla, in principatu ojusdem nominis ad 4000 ped, 
alt., Collett^ 82(3. 

Typi in Ilorfco Botanieo Regali ad Calcuttam conservati sunt. 
Species haec ab omnibus asiatiois descriptis fructu distinctissima 
est ; sed ex China media cel. Pottingerius, dux in exploratione 
geographica specimen unicum imperfectum fructu simillimum 
attulit, de quo hoc tempore disputatio ulla inutilis erit. 

Dioscorea Listeri. Radix nobis ignota. Gaules glabri, 3 
mm. diauietro, spinosi, rnfo-straminei, alte scandentes ; bulbilli 
magna?, pyriformes, brevitcr pedicellati, 10 cm. longi, came sicci- 
tate fulva nigro-reticulata. Foha alterna, late ovata, pergamen- 
tacea, supra glabi'a, infra basi solum inlis stellalis tecta, apice 
acuminata, basi cordata vel truncato-cordaia, sinu latissimo, mar- 
gine iutegro, ad 18 cm. longa, ad 16 cm. lata, 7-nervia, nervis 
extimis debilibus, nervis subexternis ad medium folii evanescen- 
tibus, nei vulis secondariis obliquis subrectis ; rote nervulorum 
utrinque distiiictum; petiolus jmbescens, canaliculatus, 10 cm. lon- 
gus. Flores ignoti. Spicss fceminess 6 — 8-florro, fructiferee ad 12 cm. 
longce ; rhachis subtriangularis, pubescens. Oapsulse magnsB, sti- 
pitatro, apice truncatw, stipite pilis stellatis dense tecto ; alee coria- 
eeao, latiores quam semicirculares, flavO'Stramineee, 35 mm. longee, 
30 mm. Iata3. Semina gemina, castanea, loculo fere implentia, ala 
membranacea inedqualiter cicumcincta. 

Assam. In montibus Duphlarura, Lister ; in montibus Naga- 
rum, in vallo fluminis Dekho, Watt, 11083 ; in districtu Sibsagar, 
ad Tengali Bam, Huq, 

Typi in Herbario Horti Botanici Regalis ad Calcuttam con- 
servati sunt. Teste cel. Wattio planta bulbillos ita copiose format 
ut dejecti terram obtegent. 

PiOBCOREA melakophtma. Tuhera obovoideo-rotundata, dense 
radiculis obtecta, came roseo-alba esculente. Oaules glabri, iner- 
mes, teretes, straminei, sinistrorsum volubilea ; bulbilli nigri, numer- 
osissimi, ad axillas foliorum product!, 5—7 mm. diametro. Folia 
alterna, quinquefolia vel septemfolia, glaberrima, utrinque viridia ; 
petiolus glaber, canaliculatus, 6 cm. longpis ; foliola petioiata ; medi- 
um lanceolatum, basi acutum, apice acuminatum, acumine mirabil* 
attenuate, ad 9 cm. longum, ad 22 mm. latum, penninervium, nervis 
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lateralibus utrinque sex bupra iuconspicuis infra panim conspicnis, 
rete nervulorum invisibilc ; foliola externa lanceolato-elliptica,medii 
dimidio eequilonga vel minora ; petioli ad 6 mm. longi ; necnon in 
canlieuliB filamentosia folia tripliylla vel simplicia perparva ad- 
Bont ; bae simplicia ovata abrnpte in acn apicali inenntia. Raremt 
masculi anientiformes, singiili vel per paria product! in axil 1 is foli- 
orumparvorum vel braotoarum, ad 7 cm. longi, 20 — 40-flori ; rbachis 
albo'pubescens, basi ad 10 mm. sterilis, supra flures solitarios 1 mm. 
distantes gercns, teres, nec Joi'tus ; alabastro globosa ; bractecc 
rotundato-ovatio, ac.uniiuataj, in podicello insidcntes, pubescentes ; 
bracteoltp absuiit. Perionthii masculi lacinisc biseriatse ; exteriores 
rotund ato-nvata% acutsp, pubescentes, 1 nmi. longfle ; imeriores 
ovata*, breviores, crassiores. Stamina sex, difformia, tres ante peri- 
antbii lacinias extcriores fere didymsB introrstc, trea altera parva 
forsan sterilia, omnia eequdouga, dimidio laciniis breviora. Spicse 
fceminese solitaria*, in axillis foliorum superiorum, 3 — 4 cm. longte, 
8 — 20-tloi*fe ; ibachis tenuis, in 15 mm. basalibus sterilis, pabes- 
cens ; bra«;tea^ ovatne, acuminata*, 1 mm. longee ; bracteolro parvte, 
pubescentes, margine ciliated, lanceolatje. Perianthii Jceminei laci- 
nias biseriatsB, pubescentes, exteriores ovato-lanccolatm acutie, 
inleriores oblanceolata* minores. Ovarium pubescens. Oapsulm 
respicientes, fulvae, herbaceo-pergamentaceae, apice truncatae, basi 
rotundataB j alas Bcmi-obovatae, concolores, 12 — 14 mm. longaB, 5 
mm, lata?. Semina ignota. Dioscorea melanophryma (sphalm.) 
Dutbio in Stracbey, Catalogue of tbe plants of Kumaon, 1906, 
p. 186. Vitis No. 9032, Wall. Cat. 

Montes iNoiifj Borealis et Chinje Austro-occidentalis. Mon- 
tes Himalayicao sine loco, T. Thomson in Herb. liid. or. Hook. f. 
& Thomson: in principatu Kashmir ad Basaoli, 4500 ped. alt, 
0. B, Olarke, 31548 ; in principatus Cbamba valle Sao, 4000 — 6000 
ped.'alt., Late, 1201 : in regione Kulu, Trevor in Mus. R. E. P. 
27893 : in principatibus Simlensibus prope tSiiuJa, T. Thomsony 
Edgeworihy 83 ; ad Jowai, 6000 ped. alt., Oamblcy 4921 : infra Sipi, 
Collett, 819 ; in districtu Almora ad arbem Almora, 4000 — 6000 ped. 
alt., Madden^ et 5000 — 6500 ped. alt. Strachey \ in districtu Debra 
Dun ad Missouri, 5500— 6000 ped. alt.. King, Mackinnon, Oollan, 
22145 in Mus. R. E. P., Duthie, 23098 ; in collibus supra Rajpur, 
ad 4000 ped. alt., Oollan: ir Garh'wal, Qopal Butt Panty 19962 
in Mus. R. E. P. : in regno Nepalia, probabiliter ex vicinitate urbis 
Khatmandu, Scully, 261 : montes Bbutanicse forsan, sine loco, 
Griffith, 956 (E. D. 5560). Montes Kbasianss, sine loco. Be Silva 
in Wall. Coll., 9032 ; infra Cberrapunji, Hooker f. et T. Thomson ; 
Soyung ad 6500 ped. alt., 0, B, Olarke, ^724. In Chines provincia 
Yunnan, sine loco, Bons d'Anty ; ad Meug-tze, 5500 ped. alt., 
Henry, 10253 ; etiamque in sylvis ad 4600 ped. alt. Henry, 9495 D ; 
ad Ta-ouang-miao prope Ta-pin-tze, Belavay, 3189 ; iid radices 
mentis Pee-tsao-long-cnan, Belavay, 6643. 

Typi in Herbariis bortorum regalium ad Kew et Calcnttam 
OQnservati eunt. Species baec onm B, kamaonensi, Knntli, facile 
negligentia confunditnr ; at enim distincta est. 
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Diosoobea Morsei. Radix nobis ignota. Oaulea glabri, fili- 
formes, inermes, sinistrorsum volubiles, virides. Folia nlterna, 
tenaiter chartacea, supra glaberrima, subtus ad nervos pilis per* 
pusillis simplioibus sparsim hirtella, deltoideo-cordata, acutissima 
vel acuminHto-acutisHima, sinu basis latissimo, margine undulata 
scariosa, 7-iiervia, nervis eztimis bifidis, nervulis reticalatis infra 
distinctis, plurima 6 cm. longa, 3*5 — i cm. lata; petiolus glaber, 
suloatiis, 2 — 3 cm. longus. Sjpicse masculm singulas, simplices, 
axillares ; flores Bolitarii vel bini, sessiles, in rliachi trigono 
sparsim dispositi ; bractoa) sub glomerulis florum ovatee. acumi- 
natto ; bracteoles obtusee, Hsepe trilobce. Perianthii masculi «'rateii- 
formis laciniee ovatae, apice subrotundataB. Staminum filamenta 
sex, leqmilia, fertilia tres, sterilia tres ; anthereo didjmoB. Planta 
foeminea ignota. 

China Adstralis. In provincia Kwangsi, ad Kuling, Morse, 

28 . 

Typus in Herbario Horti Regalis Kowensis conservatus est. 
Species haec foliis Z>. panthaicie, Pi*ain et Bui‘kill, similis ; differt 
staminibus. 

DroscORRA RER81MILI8. Radix ignota. Caules glabri, subquad- 
rangulares, inermes, dcxtrorsuiii volubiles, rufescentes. Folia 
subopposita vel alterna, chartacea, glaberrima, pellncide lineolata, 
ovato-hastata, acuminata, apice minutissime mucronulata, sinu 
basis late deltoideo, margine integro, rnfinervia, 8 — 10 cm. longa, 
5 — S cm. lata, septem-nervia, nervis extiinis profunde bifiiHs, ner- 
vulis secondaiiis subrectis subtus distinctis ; petiolus glaber, supra 
canalicuintus, 5 — 8 cm. longus. Spices masctdie singulse vel per 
paria inracemum 10 — 16 cm. longum dispositae, 10 — 15 mm. longed 
5 — 20-flor8B ; dores in rbaclii glabro 1 mm. remoti ; alabast.ra sub- 
rotunda ; biacteee rufee, ovatee, ad 1 mm. longee; bracteolsB rufee, 
late ovatad, acutsd Tel acuminatee, glabrce, doribus dimidio breviores. 
Perianthii masculi laciniee fere eequilongee, brunneo-lineolated, 
exteriores naviculari-concavad aubacutee, interiores obovatte obtusea. 
Stamina sex, sdqualia ; anthered filamentis longiores. Spices fee- 
minese axillares, dependentes, simplices, 10 — 20 cm. longed ; flores 
8 — 15, breviter pedicellati, despicientes, in rhaebi angulato circa 1 
cm, remoti ; bractead et bracteolad adsunt. Oap ules despicientes ; 
alee matured pergamentaceas, paullulo latiores qnam semicirculares, 
rufo-stramineed, livido notated, 20 mm. longed, 15 mm. lat«. Semina 
in quoque loculo gemina, orbiculata^ complanata, ala membranacea 
testacea fere regulaidter circnmcincta. D. glabra et D. japonica, 
C. H. Wright, pro parte, in Journ. Linn. Soc, Bot. xxxi (1903), 
pp. 91-92, 

China Australis et Tonkin. In provincia Chinensi Kwang- 
tung in montibus Lo-fan, Fordii mercenarius, 330 ; Kow-lun vel 
in terra adjacente, Fordii mercenarins, 183: in insula Hainan, 
Henry ^ 8407, 8690. Tonkin, in sylvis montosis prope Quangyen, 
Balansa, 300 ; ad Moe-ba, Batansa, 4464. 
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_ Typi in Herbario Horti KogaLs Kewensis couservati sunt. 
Species D. alains^ Linn., tDuxime alfinis est. 

Dioscokea 1 ‘RjEcox. Tiihvta duo, in terrain descendeoieB. 
Gaults sinf^uliis. teretiuHculufi, tnermis, hir 8 uto-j 2 ;labresoen 8 , sinis- 
troisum volubilis, 50 — lOO cm altus. h\)lia alterna, tenuiter cliar* 
taceat pilia luoliibus supi-a sparaim infra dcnae birsuta, late cor- 
dafca vel superioia ovato-coidata, breviter acuminata, apice minut- 
isaime mucronulata, piipi basis lato, margine iiiicgra, 7 — 9-nervia, 
nervis extirais sapc billdLs, neivis sccondariis subiectis uirinque 
distinclis, majora ad 7 cm. longa et 7 cm. lata, pliirima 4 cm. 
longa et 4 cm, lata ; petioliifl hlrsutus, Bulcatus, 2 — 8 cm. longus. 
Oynise mascuLae axillares, 4 - 8 -flora', 18 mm longai ; flores subses- 
siles in I'hachi hirsute; bracteic linear! lanoeolalfie, 3 mm. longee ; 
bracteolas lanceolata?, minores. Pt^riantUii mascult laciniaB bieeri- 
atee, onineu lancoolata', siibobtusa', bi‘unncO“puiictata3, exteriores 
qnam in*crioros paullnlu ma jures, 1 mm. longce, nec patentee ; 
iuPuiidibuliim 1 — 1*5 mm. longuni. Stamina sex, in tubi siiperiore 
parte aiHxa ; anthera3 iiitrorsa', lilamentis longiores. Cymiefoemi 
neas 3-flora) ; axis 2 — 4 mm. longus ; flores ovario incluso 4 mm. 
lougi. Penanthii foeminei lacinia^ ovatac, subobtusae. Antherm 
infertiles sex. Ovarium lanosuin. Fructiis ignotus. 

China Ai stralis. In provincia Yunnan, in clivis calcareis 
prope Kongti, infra fauces Hi-chan-men, ad 6500 ped., Delavay, 
3030; Yunnanfu, Ducloux, 737. 

Tjpi in herbario Ilorh* Botanici Parisiensis conservati sunt. 
Species ba0c ex affiuitate D, yunnaneasis'^ Prain et Burkill, et 
D, hirmanicse, Prain et Burkill, est. Inter coguatus stutura pusilla 
distinctissima. 


Dioscorea ScoRTEcniNii. EifJix nobis ignota. Caules pilis 
rufis birtello-glabrcscentes, spino^i, castanei, ut videtnr dextrorsum 
volubiles. Folia alterna, 5— 7- folia, glabra, siecitate brunneo-viri- 
dia ; petiolus glaber, parum canaliculatus, 6- 7 cm. longus ; foliola 
petiolulnta ; foliolum medium cblaiiceolato-obovatum, basi acutum, 
ex apice obtuso vel subrotundato abrupte acuminatum, ad 8 cm. 
longum, ad 4 cm. latum, penninervium,nerYis lateralibus ntrinque ad 
7, supra indistinctis infra distiuctis ; lete nerviilorum indistinetnm ; 
potioluluB 5 mm. longus ; foliola lateralia medio siinillima sed paululo 
minora. Planta mar^cufa igunta. Spicse feeminea^ lougiaaime pediin^ 
culatas, 10 — 2O-flor80, sulitnrise, ex axiltis foliomm parvornm supe- 
rionim vel bractearum pendulae ; peduncnlus sterilis pilis rufis 
hirta, mox glabrescens, ad 10 cm. longus ; rhaebis fertilis pilis 
castaneis subpersistentibus hirsutus, ad 6 cm. longus ; bractesD 
ovatee, acutse, castanoee, pubescentes, 2 mm. longse, Flores subses- 
siles. Fertanthii foeminei lacinias consimiles, late ovatae, aoataa, 
pilis castaneis dense pubescentes, 1.5 mm. longae. Ovarium dense 
pilis castaneis pubescens, 4 — 5 mm. lopgum. OapsuUe conspiotue, 
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exspicientes, apice mucronatae, basi tranoato-oordatao, mox matnr- 
itate ad apicem secedentes ; alea Bubrectangalares, angulis extemis 
daobns rotundatis, glabrae, fusoo-castaneoe, 4 — 5 cm. longae, 11 — 12 
mm. latae. Semina ignota. 

Perak. Maxwell’s hill, Scortechini. Tonkin. In monte Bavi, 
ad 6500 ped. alt,, Balansa, 4325. 

Typi in Herbario florti Botanici Regalia ad Calcnttam con- 
servati sunt et ad Kew. Species distinctissima. 

Dioscorea vexans. Tuhera escnlenta. Caules glabri, teretins- 
culi, inermes, dextrorsum volubiles, virides vel rubesoentes, nec 
bulbillifori. Folia utrinque glabra, viridia, pellucido-pnnctata vel 
lineolata, opposita vel alterna, soepissime opposita vel snbopposita, 
ovata vel cordato-ovata vol in plantis immatnris ovato-nastata, 
apice acuminata, basi vel ob+usissima vel truncata vel sinu aperto 
cordaia vel hastata, margine integro anguste hyalino, 8 — 12 cm. 
longa, 5 — 8cm. lata, *3 — 5-nervia, nervia primariis lateralibus a medio 
remotioribus, nervulia socondariis supra vix distinctis infra dis- 
tinctis aliquomodo tortuosis ; petiolus glaber, sulcatns, 2 — 5 cm. 
longua vel longior. Sjncse masculse nunc 1 — 4-nata3 in inflorescent- 
ias raceraiformes 14 — 25 cm. longas decurvas dispositee, nunc at 
raro ad foliorum axillaa 4 — 6-glomeratje, 8 — ^20 mm. longoe, 9 — 25- 
floree ; rhachis panicula? tenuis ; rhaches spicarum in modo zigzag 
torti, filiformes ; alabastra globosa, sossiJes ; bractece ovatee, acutse, 
0*5 mm. longa? ; bracteolm siiuilcs, perparvae. Pcrianthii mascuU 
laciniae exteriores obloiigie, obtussp, firmeo, brunneo-linoolatee, vix 
I mm. longm ; interiores exterioribus minores, oblanceolatne, crassse. 
Stamina sex, sequalia, antheris lilamenta aequantibus introrsis. 
Spicse foemineae 1 — 2-natto, 15 — 20 cm. longee, dependentes, circa 
12-floreo; flores foominei stricte sessiles, dcspicientos, 1 — 2 cm. 
remoti, bibracteolati, glabri. Capsufae dependentes, stipitatee ; 
alee subcoriaceae, semicirculares et apice et basi cuneatse, imma- 
turae 2 cm. longse 1 cm. lata?. 

Insulje Andaman I c^. Sine locis, Man, Prainii mercenariusy 
26, 97 ; South Andaman, sine loco, Heinig, 314 ; Port Blair in col- 
libus saxosis, Kingii mercenarius, 553, 569 ; Port Mouat in sylvis 
montoais, Kingii mercenarius ; Bajajag valley, Heinig ; Namuna 
gbar, King ; Balughat, Kingii mercenarius : Baratang island, 
Rogers, 

Typi in Herbario Horti Regalia ad Calcnttam conservati 
sunt. Species haec ad H. glabram, Roxb., valde affinis est ; differt 
foliis inflorescentiisque. 

Dioscorea warburgiana, Uline. Radix nobis ignota. Oaul^ 
glabri, teretiusculi, leves, nt videtur dextrorsum volubiles. FoUa 
alterna glabra, subcoriacea, utrinque viridia, ovato-elliptioa, basi 
rotundata vel truncata, apice subito breviterque Acuminata, apio# 
ipso rotundato, 1 1 — 12 cm. longa, 8 cm. lata, margine rigido bya- 
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lino, septem-nervia, ner\ja extimis supra ad medium evanesoenti- 
buB, nerviilia refciculatis, supra et infra prominontibus ; petio- 
lus glaber, conspicue sulcatus, 4 cm» Icngus. 8picm masculse 
bino) vcl ternae vol quaterrur ad axillas foliorum, usque ad 17 cm. 
longee; alabastra o\ ato-oblonga ; flores ad 60, solitarii, sossiles, 
remotiores , bi ictea3 obloDgo-lanreolata3 ; bracteola^ ato-oblong», 
acuminated, bracteis dimidu' breviores. Pennufhu mascnli lacinise 
ooriaceep, ovato-oldonga , aj>ico rotundatoo, biseiiateflo, brunneo-lin- 
eolataa ; exteriores basi lala) ; interioreM hasi angustatte, exteriori- 
bus minores. Stamina sox, ad basin jjeriaiitliii iiiserta, subeequalia ; 
antbereo obluugap, filamentip dnplo Ion gi ores. Planta Joeminea 
ignota. 1) wnihurgiana^ Uliue MS., ex Koorders in Mededeel. 
’SLands Planteuiuin, xix (1898) 31^1. 

Insula Celebes. Indistiioiu Minabasa ( Menado ) in sylvis 
prope Pinamorongan, Koonlcrb^ 16720 ; ad Goronialo, Riedel. 

Species baeo ex excuiplis a cel. Koordersio benevolente eom- 
missis descripta ost. 

Dioscorea Watth. Tubera ignota. Caules glabri, striati 
lineia 8 vel pluribus, juniorcs inermes, dextrorsum volubiles, viri- 
des, nec bulbilliferi. Folia utniique glabra, nitentia, viridia, eorU 
acea, opposita vel alterna [ ssupissime opposita vel subopposita ), 
elongato-ovata, acuminata, apice mncronulata, basi rotundata, 
margine integro flavo indurate, ad 10 cm. longa, ad 5 cm. lata, 
6-nervia, nervis extimis submarginalibus, nervulis secondariis sub- 
rectis supra subdistinctis infra distinctis ; petiolus glaber, late snl- 
catus, 3-^ cm. longus. Spicx masculse 2 — 4-uatte in infloroscentiis 
racemiformibus strictis ad 20 cm. longis dispositce, 3 — 4 cm. longee, 
15 — 25-flor80 ; rbaebis paniculee fere 2 mm. diametro ; rbaches 
spicarum recti vel aliquomodo curvati: alabasfia obovoideo-glo- 
bosa, sessilia ; bracteee ovatee, acuminatro, ad axim repressre ; brac- 
teolas absunt. Perianthii masculse laciniee exteiiores late oblongee, 
apice rotundateo, firmee, brunneo-lineolatee, intoriores similes mino- 
res. Stamina sex, tequalia, antberis filanientis eequilongis intror- 
sis. ififpica? /cemme^ simplices, 10 — 12-flora). Cajpsw^^Bmagna^, des 
picientes, pedicellatee ; alep latiores quam semiciicularos, admodum 
Goriacesp, ad basin cuneatap, 30—34 mm. longap, 25 mm. latep. Semina 
in quoque loculo gemina, subovata, complanata, ala membranacea 
castanea parnm inopqualiter circumcincta. 

India Orientalis. In montibus sikkimensibus ad Risbop 
Jbora, King. In montibus Khasianis provincise Assam ad Cherra- 

§ unji, Ghriffith ; ad Oberrapunji et prope rivulo Borpani, Hooker /. 

'homson ; Mambo ad 3000 ped. alt , 0. B. Olarkot 43801 : in monti- 
bus Nagarum sine loco, Griffith, 5551 pro parte ; ad Dimapnr, 400 
ped. alt., Kingii mercenarius ; in districtu Sibsagar ad Rajahbari. 
Watty 11264. In Bengalia orientali, sine loco, Oriffith^ 5537, 5551, 

Tjpi in Herbario Horti Regalis ad Calcuttam conservati innt. 
Foliis JO. aculeatsBf Linn., similis est. 




48 . Notes on a Bucidhist Inscription from Hasra Kol, 

Gaya. 

B} Arthur VfNis. 


The materials for this ^ hoi*t notice I owe to the great kind- 
nesB of A. W. Keith, Esq., of Gaya. During last winter, when 
opening one of the many mounds still to be seen in the tiny 
valley of Hasra Kol, 14 miles east of Gaya, Mr, Keith came on 
the circular slab with the inscription now reproduced. The slab 
of hornblende rock, 2' 2" diameter, was found in the centre of the 
mound and 4' below the ^rface : it was horizontally laid in clay 
on what would seem to have been the flooi‘ of a building. Below 
it was a shaft 9" square and 10' deep, coated with 1" lime-plaster 
compactly filled with earth, and resting on a bed of rock. Exca- 
vation of this shaft yielded nothing. 

Onj* insorijition is dharani or magic litany for the protec- 
tion of a building or enclosure of some kind which belonged lo a 
monk named Vipulakaramati. Lines 11 — 19 contain the prayers, 
which begin with an invocation to the Rais and to the Usnisa and 
white pai*a8ol of all the Tathagatas, and continue with the magic 
syllables bhqi, brhip and the rest so combined as to binder or 
destroy the evil influences not only of men, yaksas and rakfasas, 
but also of 84,000 demons aud 28,000 constellations. Of more 
special interest to tho student of the iconography of Buddhism 
in its later forms is the unusual combination of a sadbana or 
mystical invocation (lines 1 — H) with a noi j;h, but graphic 
representation of the process bj which the devotee is to realize 
his identity with the deity (in tin's case, the Buddha) whom he 
invokes. There cannot be much doubt as to the symbolism of 
some of the objects drawn within the circle, the Vajra and 
the Candra, or white disc of the moon, and the syllable hdip 
inscribed within the latter. But what is to be said of the human 
figure on the right and on the left of the Vajra ? , Mahftmaho- 
pidhyaja Haraprasada pastri very kindly supplies a note iu 
which he holds that the figure with the full muknta is the Tatha- 
gata with whom the worshipper is directed to identify himself ; 
while the other figure, which does not wear a full mukuta, is the 
worshipper, the difference in the attitudes being intended to show 
that both the Tathagata and the worshipper have left the Vajra 
behind in their flight. A second interpretation I owe to the 
courtesy of the Rev. Ekai Kuwaguchi of Tokio, now residing in 
Benares, according to whom ** the figure on the observer's right 
is Upiyakau^alya or the Means of Salvation and that on the left 
is Prajnaparamitft or Transcendental knowledge." Whether 
the rude drawings are in themselvee decisive is a question for 
those who know. I would merely recall attention to our text 
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wbicb describes the devotee at two stages ; first, when by a mental 
act he is about to realize the yellow huip within the white disc of 
the moon (lines 1 and 2) ; and next, when after realizing his 
identity with the Buddha, he has turned away from Vajra and 
Moon, (1. 4). Can it be the case that the 

figure here outlined is only that of the devotee himself as in 
progress through the stages which our text describes ? 

Our inscription is not dated ; but on palseographical grounds 
it may be assigned to the twelfth century. Its alphabet clearly 
belongs to the Proto-Bengali type, to use the convenient name 
given by Buehler to that eastern variety of the Nagari alphabet, 
which during the twelfth century shows numerous and distinct 
traces of changes leading up to the modem Bengali Script. 
The engraver has done his work badly. Some of his errors and 
omissions are noticed below. 


Lines 1. 




2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
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11 . 
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13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Text. 

«r1f 5 S!T»r n icfH Y vi- 

+ + + + + + + + +^ 
««i«lT:|l^++ + + + + + + + + +^ 
v+ + + + + + + +T^» Hfefn w 

fwJir 

cT^njTTOuwnf ftwnr i irer 



i rg fWDi- 

i if ? ? ? wt* l ii 

? V ? ? ?T4«r^^UTT1Dt I if W*** 

TTf^ivnirr I if 

*iiar«TraTirnnT i 

y nff ? Hi JTTTOTTJBi 

©V ^ V 

Tf«| y*? ^ i 
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Lines 19. ^TTWt 

Os es, 

„ 20, ^ ^ i ^ vt 

f*nCt« »T n II ▼TOH®: ) 

Notes, 

Lines 1. 2. Read qw (or ) ij 

I The loop to the left of ^ is marked with a 
sort of Kakapakfia, wkich would seem to mean 
that the loop is either t| wrongly placed below If, 
or is the vowel sign. 

,, 4 Omit iiftci j as a mark of elision is visible 

in the right hand margin. 

„ 5. Read The con- 

junct H was at first engraved after 
then corrected into ; but the further necessary 
corrections were overlooked. 

„ 6. Read ftmiraf 

„ 7. Read Ja»rra«B 

„ 11. Supply a principal verb, e.g., after 

arWJRnWKr!! Read iBfqjmnnirfijt, which is a 

loose construction. The cursive form of i;r is here 
used. 

„ 12. Read ;nnir;rNQtNf%en!iiT^ i 

„ 12, 18. or Hi ? 

,, 13, 14, 16. Read Mark the not infrequent conjunction 

of guttural ^ with palatal IX which, as Buehler 
observes, was probably due to faulty pronunciation. 

„ 17. Read »lTTOTWt. The engraver apparently 

began with the letter qj, 

„ 19. IB W BT Bnwt or is obscnre. 

Os, e\ ^ 
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49* The Kosi River, and some lessons to be learnt from it* 


|{\ OArTAl^ F. C. Hirs'i. 

Sp^nkintr of tlie w<n*k of man iii contisisi with that oi 
nature, in tlie basin of the J\1issis«n>i Chamberlin ami 

Salisbury, t \\(j oMiiin'nt AmerieKii seientiats, say ^ ; — 

‘ The millions ol indiisliial Ireii^li tai^e in the MiHsifisipi basin, 
“ are, to-da}’, not wholly inconipai-alile ivifh the drainage trail sport- 
“ation of the same area a cent in \ ago. ... It i^ doubtful whether 
“ sorne parts of this region sutfered as much mosion in the 
“ preceding five cmituries as they have during the last ime. ... In 
“tlie light of eonsiib-rativuis such as these, man may be well 
regardeil not only as a ])otent geol6gi(‘al agent, but dangerously 
“ so to himself. Tin* hope is tliat the iutclllgenco that has 
“ wrought a change in surface conditions, serviceable for the 
“ present, but dangerously bo to the future, will be so enlarged as 
“to impire a more intelligent control of surface conditions which 
“shall compass the futnie wclfai*e as well as transient benefit/’ 

'J’he Mississipi and Ganges (willi such parts of the feeders 
of the latter as occupy a portion of the region known as the 
Gangetic ]>lain) have much iu common, and the advice tendered 
by the two authorities quoted above applies with greater force to 
India than to America, because the conclusions arrived at by 
American experts are based on the results of j; scientific examine 
ation of the Mississipi River, executed with greater care and iu 
more minute detail than similar operations in nnv other part of 
the globe. Where the authorities in the Uuucd Slates hav^ 
ample information to uuide them in dealing practically with rivey 
questions, we, in India, are compelled to resort to speculation, 
based pn the analogy of the rivers of other countries wl^ich^ from 
time to time, have received careful attention. Since, however, all 
rivers flowing through plains similar to the Gangetic plain 
behave in much tl»e same maniijr, it is not impossible to form a 
very fair idea of how far it is, or is not, atpiesent, advisable to 
tamper with such a stream as the Kosi along its reaches in the 
plains themselves. 

The Kosi River is well known to most people in Bengal as a 
scourge to the districts of Bhagalpur and Puriiea, and, from time 
to time, what may be considered as futile efforts to mitigate, or 
even annul, the devastating effects of the river have been 
attempted ; the means adopted have invariably been embankments, 
which, although they may have afforded temporary relief iu 
certain places, cannot be considered to have justified the 

1 Chamberlin and Salisbury, ** Geology and its processes,” p. 620. 
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expOTiditnre wliicli ihoir proviHion and inainieiiaiice entailed and 
Ktill tMitsul. 'riio history of the endeavonrH to keep tliH river 
under control a]>pearN t«» hiK'k a very long way; althongli then; 
is no (iireel* evi(leu (‘0 to show the date of eonsti’iiction of the Ibr 
liand (M'dc diaiji’ain No. 1), which originally appears to have 
l)(*en built along the laght bank of the Kosi as a ))rotective work, 
that date ih certainly sovei'al centuries back. Tiie liand extends 
for many miles roiiglily along hongitude 87° luast, and to this day 
is, in ]>lac(‘s, in a veiy fair state of ])re.sorvat ion. It l)i‘ars strong 
t*videnct‘s, how(*vrr, more ])articnlarly sonth of the Jieiigal and 
North-Western Itailway.of having been broken from time to time, 
and the fi-eijiient gaps in it show that it has suffered considerably 
either at the hands of the Kosi, or — and this is just as likely — from 
the ravag(*s of ntlu'r rivers lying to the west of the liand; no 
waterways a]i]ieai‘ to have been left thi'ongh the Band, and to-day 
5t stands as a r(‘li(‘ of a useless attempt to tamper with the 
inovern(‘iits of a. river whicli Ins since shown itself to be the 
niastn* of t Ih‘ sit nation. Tlie abovt* remarks arc" based on the 
assumption that the liir Hand is a liver-jnotectioii work; there 
are those who look on it as a boundary fortification; if this latter 
view i.s (‘ 0 )*?*ect, there would assm*edly he portions of Hie Band 
raised above its ordinary level to serve as forts, blockliouses, or 
spy-})osts. There is no sign of any sncIi idin.dions in the whole 
length of the Band, ami it may therefoio, I think, lie accepted 
without demur that the; c'lnbanknieut was built to protect certain 
areas fi’om T'ivcrnin depredation. 

Ill recent times, on the left bank of the Kosi, in the Piirnea 
Disti’ict, ]n*ivate (mtorprise has copied the work ot the makers 
of the Bir Hand, giving temporary rehef, which, as 'will be seen 
later, is probably a menace to “ fut ni*e welfare” At tlie point at 
which tlie Kosi enters the (danges considerable training works 
have been erected by tlie Hengal and North- Wc'steru Kailway 
(a^mjiany ; these are of modern tyjie, and a description of them 
is beyond tlie si* 0 ])e of this note. 

In all tlu‘ attempts referred to above, perhaps with the 
excejitioii of the modei*ii works at the month of the Kosi, which 
lead the river into the Ganges below a bridge, no effort appears 
to have been made to provide for suitable emergency or other 
outlets through the embankments; this point is significant, and 
its results will bo explained in detail hereafter. 

About eighteen mouths ago, an officer of the Public Works 
Department was placed temporarily on special duty to make a full 
enquiry into the movements of the Kosi River, and to report what 
steps could be taken to “ muzzle ” the river ; for some reason not 
known to the writer, before this officer bad carried lut any of 
the conaidei*ablo amount of field work which a report would have 
necessitated, he reverted to his substantive appointment, and 
the matter has not since been reopened. From time to time the 
Pnrnea Local Board has enquired into the subject, but no serious 
steps have been taken, as far as 1 am aware, to carry into practice 
the many and varied suggestions put forward by those who had 
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a local kno^^ led'jo ol tlio acli ni. Mr, 81iilli»if^for(l,‘ bonie 

jeiirH ji^o, [iiil li' litnl a | oplikt oi, the river, a<l\ocatin^ the 
theory tiiat it beliaM^l >o!neuh» nice ^ ^win^niLT peii<hiluni wliicli 
liiiTijr fvoin the point at \vhi'*h i he l\» i lea\e^ rlie hills and enters 
tlie pl.iiMs iiltei jiiMilually sa\ .nL^'m^ hii 1 her an. I fiirt luM’ eaHt uards, 
it was iis>.iiined Miat a --eries ol \\t‘stwtu(l oseill.i t nois •*' mid i)e<'nr 
]\Ir. Slitlluii^ioiil helnwed th I the laleial eioveniont, jd’ter a 
ch'tinite ]teiin<l, Iui.liik levelled, and n this eiannei* tin* whole 
area <d‘ operation of flu* iixoj was im*/ i (m 1, tune aflei- 1 inu*, 1>\ Jt 
sin'eessit)!! ot itn lads, dlusthooi^ i s dovd)tles'^ pai l nilly con oct , 
but does ind hold rood alt»;.’Mhei , lecenf wntinfj;s, mostly 
]nd)li.shed ''ince Mr. Slnlline to» d\s tune, sliow tliat a perjadnal 
oscillation theory i .innot be aeeei)ti‘d nndm* tlie circuinsttniees. 

All-. 11. tlieen, the Fhildit Woik-, (Mliem* i-efVi-red to as 
Inivincr 1 een plan'd on s?)ec al duty to oxjuniiie t he Kosi some 
inonllis back, asked m(‘, since L bad then vei y recently finished ii 
survey ol the nver in liritisli terntoiy, if I could ^ive Jiini 
•any luioi - i itajii winch would be of u^e to him; but although 
I bad Ihm'h stad^imj; this river for some' time, 1 did not feel 
competent to gne any o])iiiion which would be of practical use 
to Air. (ireen ; further, since 1 considernl the embankment system 
to be an erroneous one fora riv^er like tlie Kosi, and since 1 believed 
that the ihihlic Works Dejiartment would, if it atti'mpted traininp^ 
c)])erations, be compelled to resort to ri^id (embankments, T decided 
that it would lie best to ^ive no ojnnion at that time, but to 
continue the study of the river. This note is the result of the further 
study just alluded to, and altliouf^li it is somewhat superticial, tlie 
evidence used shows cleaily (hat the time for tin* rigid training 
of the Kosi is at a considerable distance ahead of us In arriving 
at this conclusion the K^asoiiiiig made use of givt's mafc'i'ial for 
a discussion on othei- matters eonnected with the rivej-', of iieijgal, 
Kastci’ii Bengal aiifl Assam, tlie imporfance of whi^ I do(‘s not ajijiear 
to have been fully realized. 

The trainiiiir of rivers is a subject which has received much 
attention from engineers for many centuries past ; the Phoenicians 
and the ancient hJgyptians inaugurated a science which in the last 
300 years has resulted in the -luin-liiug of projects having far- 
reaching elfects. The Chinese, however, probably givens the best 
exaiii]des of the deiilorable results wliicli wrongly -designed attempts 
to beuefit one generation have had on posterity ; an important river, 
in the act of fulfilling a detinite ])rograTiimo of laud construction 
by the deposition of the sediment canned in its waters, was forced 
into a fixed bed, and maintained there by the closing, with, 
embankments, of the natural outlets which permitted flood 
waters to deposit the matter which they held in solution or 
Buspensiou, on lands which sadly needed it. Each succeeding 
generation lias been conqielled to raise the height of the embank- 
ments, to make them keep pace with an ever-increasing flood 

1 “.lonrual” Afliatic Society, Bengal, Vol. xliv, part 1, page 1. See also 
Proceedings, 1898, page 41. 
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level; at tlio present time the river runs nmny feet above the 
yurrnumiiii^ ('oiiiitrj', wliile the low lauds liave been diuined and 
(jnltivatod snd supj)oi‘f a dense population ineieasin^ year by year; 
Jill iiriiiHiially heavy flood hreaks down or overtops tlie embank- 
tnerits, and tho [lenl-ii]) wjit(*i“s deal di-ath to the postenity of those 
who, oi’i^iiiiilly in {rood faith, prejiared the wa^’ tor disaster. 

Th(‘ terrible rosiilfs of the <*mbanknient system in China 
should serve as Ji warniuj^ t(» Indian eii^iiieei’s ; it is v(‘ry doubtful 
if the waiiiin^r has vet been taken, aiut it is nioia* than probable 
that tlie hejivy tlootls which in vovy recent yeais liave devastated 
several of tho Noi th Hihar distiiets are mainly, if lu't entirely, 
due to the prevalence of eiiibnnkments in those parts ; any training 
works eani(‘(l out with the object of tbreing a liver of the nature 
of those under disfussion, howevei’ small that liver may be, to lollow’^ 
and maintiiin a eoniso w hicli it has no tendency to assnine, must 
bccontrary to the intent ions of natun* hei self. An embankment, 
with little or no watL'rwjiy through it for the carrying off of flood 
wa<ors, is a glove thi’own in nature’s face — an insult which she has 
not yoi bem known to leav<‘ iiinivengt'd. 

I am told on good antliority, by those with mature exjierience 
on the sjiot, tliat in North Bihar, the flood levels have risen in 
Olio district over (‘ight(‘eu inches in thirtetui vears, and in .‘mother 
ov (‘r three fei't in twenty years; the latter ilisij-ict is Darhhanga, 
W'liore recent floods have done inconeeiv^a hie ami iri cpara hie damage ; 
iho forme]' ilistriet is Mu/alfarpur, th(‘ lignres heiiig those of 
Mr. 1> isnev, Di'-irud Kngineer, np to 1898. Since tluit liate the flood 
levels a]i]iear to Im\e shown signs of flirt hei- rising. Further 
alield we find sinnlar lri)ul)l(‘s, .M idna])or(* being a fair example; 
theiv, 1 am informed, lands wdiiidi were diy a few years h.ack 
ai*e novv ]H‘reiinially inundated. Many other instances of floods 
being on the increase might be cjuofed, and it is very significant 
that in neai ly every ease embankments abound in the distressed 
tracts, T admit that there iire well-known cases in which floods 
do serious damage althoiigii embankments do not exist in the 
neighbourliood, or, if they exist, tliey are too insignificant to 
bo serious factors in the trouble ; but as far as I can asceHain, 
tliero is no recorded case in wliicli floods ap])ear to be increasing 
in intensity in which embankineuts do not exist close at hand, and it 
seems to bo pretty certain that where floods occur in localities in 
which there are no embankments, those floods do not appear to be 
becoming more violent as years go on. The natural inference is 
that the embankment is to blame for increases in floods under most 
circumstances. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the actual effect of 
enihankments on the heds of streams, some authorities h dding that 
although the bed of the stream is undeniably laised, there is a 
limit to the possible rise, I do not consider that sufticient proof 
has yet lieen brought forward to show that a limit exists, and 
whilst speoulatioii on the point remains, we can but assume 
that the daniai^e which may occur before the limit is reached is 
infinitelj’^ worse than that which would he caused, in the interim, 
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by floods ol :i Tiini ,> m- less iix<*d bii]fh lovtd. Embuiikiiientfe 
designed to keef> ev(M v diop «d fl<»o(i water from protected landa 
are inadvisable, but it ina\ i)e admitted that if tbc‘ design of tbe 
embaulcinents ]K*rniits c( rtain tlood waters to wander ovei' prot(‘Cted 
areas, tliose embankment^ may be of ns(‘, and nalnre may, 
not nni'e.iMmabl \ , show ie» lesitdnunt to tlnir giowtl>, in other 
woids, it may, at i.ny I 'tie (d nnnsnal flood, In* neees -ary to admit 
flood wate«s to so-ca’\d jiolfcled lands i‘\en to tbe extiMit of 
S(‘rionsly inundating tli</.->e lamN 

'J'Ijo eatclinn'Dt area ot I'n* Ki>‘ », in the llinmla\ns, has been 
estimated by ('olomd lUiiTai 1, F \{ at about 2d,‘.fl)2 square 
miles; tbe is\ei i*olb ets its water tiom mountains, ot late elevation, 
geological 1\ speaking, subjected t<) a lH*avy animal riiiiifaU. In 
jioint of aiea oi Inll eatebment, tlio Kosi is considered tn be the 
tliird largest ot tbe Ilimal»yan Itivers, lanking second only to tbe 
Indus and tbe Bralimaput ra The Kosi, for tlie last 100 miles of 
its (‘onrse, runs nearly in a straight line, lying almost due North 
and South, from tbe point at wbicdi it debouches from a delile in the 
Siwaliks (or outer Himalayas) to tliat at which it empties itself 
into tbe Ganges, opposite Colgong. This 100 miles oocupins a bed, 
or rather a series of beds, on the plain, wbieh slojies, with a slight 
tilt fi’oni West to East, from North to South. Tbe tilt of the plain 
of the Ganges in this neigliboiirhood is of utmost importance. At 
first sight it would be natural to expect the river, in British 
tcrritoiy, to take a eourre bearing somewhat east of South ; in 
b}gone days the river actually took siieh a course, but, from its 
original position (roughly South-east, and possibly still more East 
than South-east ), it has gimlually moved westwards until it assumed 
its present course, wliieb it probably maintains mainly by virtin* of 
the large volume of water which it cairies in the rains. 

The subject is peibaps best appioached by considering the 
Kosi River it w’as, as it is, and as it will be ; history, tradition 
and science combine to give us a good idea of tin past, the present 
is known, and the future bistoi i, ilianks mainly to tbe careful 
attention given to tlie subject of ihe movement of rivers by the 
United States (Jovernment, can be foretold, I believe, with a 
considerable degree of accuracy. 

The bistoi’v of tbe liver Ims been very greatly affected by the 
gradual depression of the roeh floor underlying the Gnngetic plain, 
owing, perhaps, to the amount and tlie weight of tbe silt which 
for ages has been aceumulating on the surface. Some scieniistfl 
aver that tbe weight of silt deposited is sufficient to bend inwards 
the more or less elastic crust ol tbe earth : this depression may have 
caused a rise in land elsewheie, and the rise, in the case under 
discussion, would have occiirrod in the Siwalik Ranges. It is, 
however, much more piobablc that the* Siwaliks, which are known 


A Burrard and Harden— “ Geography and Geology of the Himalsya Monn* 
tains and Tibet,” Part 111, page 131 ; see also page 149 et teq. In discharge, 
as well as area of hill CHtchraent, the Kosi is considered by three authorB to 
bo the third largest of Himnlajan Rivers ; but it is admitted that the figure! 
on which the discharge hns been cairnlated may be inaccurate. 
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to have rising within n very recent jjcriod, and may fltill be 

riBin^, owe their elevntioii to the* tliriint from tlie North which lias 
elevated the JJimalnyas. History, tradition, and even ocular 
evidence* sup])ori the theory of recent elevation of tlie Siwaliks, and 
it is unnecessary to enter farther into the scientific side of the 
question In this note. 

Diap^rarn No. 1 shows, in Idack, tlie count rv just Noi‘th and 
South of tlie main chanin*! of the Kosi River as it exists now, with- 
in the line of the hills, and, in red, the same area as surveyed by 
Hennell and published in his famous atlas of 178)1 ; the jiTisitions of 
towns marked in red are identical in both the old and rece nt maps 
and they have been used as the littinp: points betwet*n the two 
Hurvevs ; tlnu'e ai’e, undoubtedly, many discrepancies in llenneirs 
maj>s, but the ar<*a covei*ed by Dia^i’am No. 1 can, at any late up 
to the liills, b(* consider(*d as tolci'ably accurate, since the positions 
of most ('f the main ion ns and villages are eorreet accoi-din}^ to 
our existing majis. 'riio area inside* the hills is not as (‘orroct as 
it mififht he, hut, fold unately, in 17(}7 Kinloeh inarehed up the 
(kunla (ICainhO Ri\er and ma]q)ed bis route', and it is from 
Kndoeh’s work that Rennell jnit in that jiortion of Ins map. 'riie 
distance | from M>nathpui- to tin* ])(niii marked X (in red) in 
llcMineirs inafi] aj^rees almost exactly with tin* accepted distaii(*e 
bct\^oen ^lynathpur and the pimdion of tin* Likhn with the 
Kosi. A.dmitting', then, that ReniK'H’s iria]» is somewliat out in 
Azimuth (as will he seen later, it does not follow tbat this is the 
caR(0, d elear that inaceuraeies which are of any ]>ractical 
imporiane(‘ lU'cd not be aiitieipated in tiiiect distance's in Rennoirs 
map in this vicinit'^ . A further point in fu\oiir of Rennell is that 
our own innjis of this iioi^hhoiirhood ate not based on a careful 
detaih»d siu’vey. 

Examinin^»- the diagram, we find that in 17G7 the Comla 
(Kamla) flowed rif^ht tlii’oii^h the Siwaliks, while to-day it rises 
in them ; further, on reacliiu*}^ the point X, Kinloeh noted a strong 
stream tlowini^ from the North, probably the main stream of the 
old Kamla, and he found (or he w'ould suredy have noted it) no 
stream runniii^ to the east as the main Kosi now runs. From X 
ho turned westwards alonj; the red stream shown in tlie diaf^ram, and 
havinp^ followed it for some distance, he I’eturned to Mynathpur by 
the road ho had pfone liy. Now Rennell shows the west ariri of 
the old Kamla (the stream last mentioned above) as risinp^ east of 
the present junetion of the Taniba and Kosi, and here w^e meet the 
only really inaccurate point in RenneH’R map; the inaccuiacy can, 
however, bo explained by tlie fact that Kinloeh did not follow that 
stream to its source and that he may have ^iven it an imaginary 
Rour(‘e in high land into wdiich it disappeared from his ' iew. Be 
this as it may, 1 think that there is little doubt hut that tiie stream 
carried the water of the Tamba Kosi to the point X, and there, 
receiving the w'ators of the Likhu Kosi, turned southwards, and 
w’as know'll as the Kamla for the rest of its course. 

We may therefore suppose that the Likhu Kosi was the upper 
direct feeder of tlie Kamla, but the difference between the point X 
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and tliG junction of tlif* Ijikini ami main Kosi still needs explana- 
tion. In 1767 no .stream >an en^tn.irds fi’om the junction just 
mentioned, wliile a very sti > a stream now runs in that direction 
and int(uve]its the >\aters oi the Likhu and Tandm Kosis ; the 
natural tenileney of the Likl'ii Kt»si*s month iindei tlic n('W condi- 
tions would he to move eastwaid^, and it is possible that R-enuell’s 
map is not, aftei' all, out ’n Azimuth. 

Ill addition to the e\idf ii ‘p of Rennoll’s nmp, there are other 
points which siijipoi-l the conflusions drawn from that map. 

We luive ‘^aid that the 'runha Kod in 1767 v(‘ry t>rohal)l> 
flowed into the Kamhi ; wlum it is remembered tliat ditterent 
laiijTiia"eR art^ sjiolveii on eitliei Sioe ot the Siwaliks, that 1C. and 
T. are almost it not actually, Iiii}.^niatieally interelni useable lettei 4 ; 
and lastly, that the nomenclature of many Himala\iin rivers is at 
])reRent a c<*ntrovei‘sial jmiiit, it must he admittefl that there is a 
f^reat similarity between the names Tamha and Kamla ; this 
similarity is empliasized liy the existence, in tho Piirnea District, 
of a stream also known ns tho Kamla which is in direct proloinrn- 
tion of the upper couise of tho most easterly feeder ot the Kosi, 

the Tainru ^ ; hero w'e And almost an identical parallel with 
the toi’nier exaiii])le. 

A further and even more strikinit ease exists ; tho Tiljoof^a 
lliver now' flows in imaginary proloiif^ation of tho Dudh Kosi ; if the 
Smuliks did not exist, the tw'o rivers would )>rol)al)ly be oue. At 
one time this a]»pear8 to have been the ease; for, if we look to the 
north of the Clioorea Dhatee Hills we lind a stream called the 


Tripfooja crossing the dotted rod line between tin* Dudh Kosi and 
tlie Til joo^>a ; th(* elevation of the ("hoorea (Jliatec Hills* wmiild 
causi' the appearance of such a stieam as tho Tii^ooja, and it is 
very remarkable that its name should h(‘tliat of wiiat I assume 
to liave bi'on a stream whicli once crossed tho present bed of the 


Trigooja at ri^’-ht an< 2 fleH. 

Tradition in North Hha^^alpur states th.it, in tlie past, 
streams of much greater size than the existing rivers downed from 
the north ; a eareful observer m.»\ notice that the undulations 


which occur in this pail have, althougli long since smoothed by 
wind and weatiior, still the appearance of remains of old beds of 
important streams , in other < ases, sucli as tho Balan River, a 
stream now' almost dead, runs hi a bed which was obviously made 
for a river of very much greatei iinpoitance. 

Science, history, tradition and ociila»- demonstration all agree 


i Biirrard and Hayden, on page 150, P.wt III, of their “ Geography and 
Geology of the Himalaya Moantaina and Tibet,” give the following aourceato 
the diffnierit names used for this river*. Tamrn (Montgomerie); Tamor 
(Hodgson); Tarnbur (Hooker). The authors theraaolves accept tho name 
Tambar 

* Burrard and Hayden — “ Geography and Geology of the Himalaya 
Mountainn and Tib«t Part HI, footnote to page 149. 

” The affluents of the Kosi have not been forced to converge by the ridgee 
running aonthwards from Kinchin janga and Gosainthan, but by the recent 
rise of the lesser Himalayan range across their path.” 
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in pointing to a recent elevation of the Siwaliks, and I hope that 
sufficient evidence has been brought forward to convince the reader 
that the feeders of the Kosi within these hills, were, in very i*ecent 
times, independent or semi- independent rivers flowing southwards 
through the area now occupied by the Siwaliks. 

At first sight it may appear to be strange that of all the feeders 
of the Kosi River, north of the Siwaliks, only one, the Arun, has 
maintained a way through those hills to the plains ; there 
are several reasons for the phenomenon ; first, there are falls 
at the point of egress from the liills, and the elevation at that 
point has been insuflicient to chock the course of the river, or 
possibly the eiosion of the river has been able to keep pace with 
the elevation. Secondly, from time to time, the Arun has been 
reinforced by the waters of other streams on each flank, and this 
reinforcjement must have had a considerable effect both on the 
weainng power and the head of water passing through the gorge 
at which the Arun changes its name to the Kosi. Thirdly, the 
Arun is a much more powerful stream than any otlier feeder of 
the river The second explanation is most probably the true one. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the growth of the Siwaliks 
still coittinucH, and it seems possible, but improbable, that the exit 
from the hills may eventually be closed. At the worst the closing 
would be temporary, for, if once blocked, the dammed-up waters 
would soon, having raised themselves to a^sufticiently high level, 
re-establish the flow towards the plain. It is hardly likely, I think, 
that the rate of elevation to-day is sufficient to again cause the 
damming up of the river. 

The changes detailed above are so far-reaching, startling, and 
contrary to the very slow processes of nature, generally accepted 
by geologists, that, before proceeding furtlier, it may be well to 
consider wiiether other agencies, besides that of slow growth due 
to the depression of the plains, have not helped to effect those 
changes. 

^ughly speaking, a slow elevation of one foot in a century 
would, in a hill, be geologically rapid ; fi-om the trrm “ slow eleva- 
tion” I exclude the effects of a catastrophe. We do not know, 
unfortunately, how many feet were added to the height of the 
Siwaliks before the bead-waters of the old Kamla were deflected 
towards the Arun. The minimum growth must have been several 
feet, and it is possible that even a fifty-foot rise may have been 
insufficient to cause the deflection. We have had earthquakes in 
the interval between Kinloch’s time and our own, but since 1762 
no sudden earth movement has occurred which would have caused 
the changes under discussion ; Kinloch in 1767, or five years after 
the greatest earthquake which India has known in modem times, 
found a state of affairs existing which has altered very materially 
in the last 140 years, and, although the shock of 1762 may have 
been one of the ruling factors in the commencement of the changes, 
it cannot be altogether responsible for them, unless it caused a 
contimied imperceptible growth which continued for some time. 
Since 1762 we seem to have had no convulsion of nature more 
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intense than snch earthquakes as that of 1897 ; the effects of that 
shock are not properly known ; eeiiiain areas in the plains were 
certainly depressed, but how far these depressions wei*© only due 
to local conditions of sub-soil, etc., we have no knowledge. 

It was noticed after the eai-flupiake of 1897, by several old 
and experienced Jndigo Planters in North Bihar, that many minor 
streams, in and near the Riwaliks, (‘hanged their (‘oiirses consider- 
ably; it is wt*ll known that in this region minor changes are 
not of inf req lien t oi'curreuec, and that nature has not yet assigned 
anything like pnriiianoiit levels to the SiNvalik regions ; at the same 
time she seems to be on the balancing point between seouro and 
insecure levels. After the earthquake, tlm Nepal Dnrbar caused an 
enquiry into the changes in stream beds to be made, but 
unfoi tunately the lecorda of the enquiry have not been preserved. 

It is of no use to speculate farther on the subject ; if geologists 
had free access to the areas under discussion they might throw 
much light on the causes we search for; for instance, there must 
be clear sign a of water wear on the rocks over which the Comla 
flowed 140 years ago; and again, an examination of the supposed 
old sill of the Oudh Kosi, for the name of that river implies a 
heavy silt-carrying capacity, and consequently severe rock-abraising 
power, might yield information that at one time a river had passed 
over what is now a dipin the Siwalik ranges. Surveyors, too, 
could throw light on the situation by measuring the heights of 
existing depressions in the Siwaliks above the present course of the 
western arm of the Kosi within the hills. 

The past, present, and future history of that portion of the 
river lying within the hills has now been dealt with ; its case is 
very different from that of the portion occupying the plains ; in the 
hills the function of the river is to carry away, as fast as possible, 
all dihris aud matter it can pick up, carry, and push along, and also 
such material ''s it is able to transport in solution ; the river is fed 
with matter to be transported in a number of w'hxm, the details of 
which need not be entered into hen* ; the chemical and mechanical 
denudation of the hills are the feeding agents, and a description of 
these two agents is outside the scope of this note. On reaching 
the plains, the river enters on a new phase of activity ; in its 
mountain reaches it was destructive, but in the plains it is 
constructive in its action ; the plains themselves are foimed almost 
entirely by the river from deposits placed layer upon layer, deposits 
carried from tlie hills and built up by slow processes during many 
thousands of years. The plains section of the river is at the present 
moment engaged in construction work; at some future time, as 
will be seen later, its final life-object will be completed by the 
assumption of destructive action, during which stage, having first 
levelled its catchment area to the level of its plain area, it will, by 
slow degrees, reduce both to the level of the sea ; until then the 
object with which nature originally crested the river cannot be 
finally fulfilled; every river, except the mountain torrent which 
precipitates itself directly into the sea, into a large lake or another 
stream close to the hills, must pass through three stages of existence, 
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namely, its youth, durinpf whioh it is destructiv'e in its action, 
(the Kosi River in the hills), its middle as^e, or constructive stage 
(the Kosi in the plains, as wo see it now), and, finally, its old age, 
or perhaps dotage is a bettor term, in which it again becomes 
desiructive to the extent of eventually destroying itself. Barth 
movements may pi’olong any one stage for a period which to us is 
iTiimeasurable, but I he final result must be one, from the river’s 
point of view, of self-annihilation. 

The action of tlie river in its constructive stage is somewhat 
complicated ; although definite laws are obeyed by every i*iver 
under similar circumstances, there are certain points connected 
with these laws which, being often inexplicable to us, are classed 
together as the “churacter” of a river; for instance, if a river 
invariably carried the same amount of water, if its bed followed 
a slope which nevw varied, and if the soil, sand, or rock (tvev 
which it passed wcM'e honiogeneoim and of the same material as its 
banks for its whole course, the river might fairly be classed as 
one with no individual character. Any variation, however slight 
it may be, from the perfect nver just described, must introduce 
at least one element of <diaracter which may upset, at any moment, 
the calculations and [ilans of the greatest river expert living; 
fortunately for us, thooictically, the Kosi boasts of little personal 
character during the lust 80 miles of its course, and, with one 
exception, its movements should be obedient to aece])ted rules, 
Tlie exception is the actual reason for a sudden change of course, 
and it will be dealt with later on. 

Immediately on the Indian side of the falls by which the 
Kosi enterst ho Trains, lies a comparatively steep-sided cone con- 
sisting of silt, rocks nnd dehriK ejected from the hills by the current 
of the river, but which the energy of the river has been insufficient 
to carry forward and deposit uniformly over the plains, or remove 
to the sea; the loss of energy is due to the sudden change in grade 
which, above the falls, is that of a mountain torrent and below 
them that of a comparatively sedate body of flowing water; 
through the alluvial cone the river runs in one main channel 
Avhich may be considered to be semi-permanent ; its permanency 
depends entirely on no chnnge occurring at its debouching point, 
and, since that point is hedged in by hanl rock, a semi* permanent 
channel at least may be accepted through the debris cone ; if a 
very heavy fall of rock occurred on the east or west side of the 
gorge, whioh now leads the Kosi into its present path, changes of 
great magnitude might be anticipated, but as will be seen later, 
the longer time the plaiu-buildiiig operations of the river are 
permitted to go on as at present, the smaller will become the 
danger of a great and unexpected chanore of course. Bocks wear 
away so slowly by weathering, and building operations progress 
so comparatively rapidly, that each year renders sudden changes 
at this point more improbable. South of the cone the plains 
spread out on all sides awaiting the pleasure of the river to elevate 
them. 

The action of a moving body of water over a sandy plain is 
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somewhat similar to that of a freshwater stream entering the sea ; 
the effect of the latter at once giv*es :i duo to the methods of the 
former; if a freshwater stream enters the sea at a given point, 
under ideal conditions, a “ bar ” will bo formed ; one cause of this 
bar is the deposition of the silt carried by the river; the velocity 
of the stream, which alone permitted the carrying of silt, is 
neutralized by tho sea, ami practically all material carried in hus- 
pensioii is dropped. In n<idition (o carryiiit' matter in suspension 
as already stated, the htream exerts part of its energy in rolling 
sand, and sometimes stones ami boulders, along th»^ bottom of its 
bed; these, in their turn, help to increases tho size of the bar ; if 
W'e apply the action of this bar-forming river to that of the 
in tho plains, on which there is no sea to neutralize tho flow, it m 
easy to see what must happen. 

The first work of tlie Kosi is to roll along its bottom tho 
stones which it is propelling, and with them as much othei* 
material as can be conveniently transported ; the result is a some- 
what steep bed until, with a decreased current, tlio ]>ower to roll 
material falls to a minimum ; the river has then reached what we 
may look on as a normal of gradient ; even then it will continue to 
roll matter along its bottom, but the further wo get from the cone 
the smaller in bulk will be the matter rolled. All this time two 
other phases of actions are in progress; as the velocity of the 
current decreases, its suspension-cariyiug capacity becomes smaller 
and matter is steadily deposited in the bed, so that the bed 
becomes gradually raised. Tlie other phase is one which 1 believe 
lias not been sufficiently noticed by writers on the subject; it is a 
kind of ploughing action which tends to push to one side, and 
deposit there, a considerable amount of material wdiich helps very 
greatly to form the nnstablo banks wliich all such rivers as the 
Kosi have. Here we see the parallel beWeen water running into 
the sea and inlo a plain sand In the former a bar was formed, 
in the latter tho water continues to push forward, and incidentally 
to one side, all the material tliat it can, this material lieiiig that 
which, under different conditions, would have made up a bar. 

If the processes described above ai’e permitted to continue 
undisturbed for some years, the river, its bed and its banks, will, 
except at high flood, be raised well above the country on either 
side ; at flood times the banks will, how'ever, bo overtopped by 
water, and a spill, great or small, according to circumstances, will 
inundate the surrounding country. These spill waters, coming 
to rest, deposit practically all the sediment they held in suspension, 
thus spreading a layer of sand or mud over the areas in which 
they operate ; a gradual building-up of the low lands is thus 
effected. 

Before proceeding “ to discuss the further reasons for the 
elevation of tlie plains, it will be well to enter farther into the 
question of how the banks of the riv^r elevate themselves; 
Fergnsson, in a masterly note ^ read by him in 1863 before the 

I Geological Society of London — Joarnai, 1863, p. 321— >864. 
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Geological Society, considered that bank elevation, so far as the 
Ganges was concerned, was often due to the running water of the 
river at times of flood, mooting still “ jhoel ” water at its sides, 
the result being that, since still water neutralizes a running 
current very rapidly, a heavy deposit was formed along the edge 
of the river ; this explanation is undoubtedly cori’ect in a limited 
number of cases, but, as a general explanation of the pHnciple it 
fails utterly when applied to such rivers as the Kosi, which, with 
comparatively little still water on either side (for the slope of the 
country is too groat to admit of water standing as freely as it 
does near the Ganges), steadily for the whole of their lengths, elevate 
their banka. Other writers give other reasons for this phenomenon, 
but none, I venture to think, meets the case of the Kosi so well 
as the ploughing theory given above. When once the bank is 
formed there arc other agencies which tend to raise it still further, 
and one of these is particularly significant in the case of the Kosi 
River. 

At about Longitude 87^ East the force of the west winds 
which sweep Bihar from March until the monsoon bursts, begins 
to feel, in a very marked manner, the effect of the damp climate 
of Eaateim Bengal; these winds, heavily laden with dust and sand, 
on meeting the first sign of a damp atmosphere begin to lose their 
sti’ength, and, as in the case of a silt-ladon river, the decreasd 
velocity causes the dropping of, at any rate, a part of the burden 
carried. It is probable that more deposit is dropped from the 
heavens in the neighbourhood of the Kosi River in the manner 
described above than in any equal area in the world ; how far the 
banks are actually raised by this deposit, cannot be said, although 
it would not be difficult to obtain a tolerably accurate idea if a 
few simple field experiments were carried out. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that although a deposit occurs, the winds are 
still sufficiently strong to pick up as well as deposit, and it may be 
that much of the material dropped is picked up again. I cannot 
help thinking, however, that the action of the wind, if not 
constructive as a heightening agent, and I believe it to be 
constructive in that way, must tend to consolidate, 
the banks of the river, since it must give them increased width. 

There remain two other points which throw a considerable 
light on the building operations of the river ; they are the effect of 
spill water deposits on undulating country, and the reasons for, 
and effect of, changes in bed on the country itself. Undulations in 
the area of operation of the river are, in all probability, entirely 
due to former changes in bed, and an important agent in 
smoothing them over is the deposit thrown down by spill waters. 
We will first examine the effect of spill water deposits on undu- 
lating tracts. 

If spill waters cover an undulating country altogether, the 
deposit will be greatest where the water is deepest ; it is therefore 
easy to see how low lands grow more rapidly than those situated 
at a greater elevation ; a series of floods, consequently, may be looked 
on as capable of levelling altogether a slightly undulating area. 
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The waters are u)idoul>todly helped by wiiui atid weatlier, but the 
main levellinir agent mnst be the sdt they carry. 

It h«s been stated that changes iti river bed are the probable 
cacses of such undulatiuna as occur in the neighbourhood of the 
Kosi River; the explanation of this is contrary to the views of 
many who liavo wntten on the siil>ject, but to my miiul it is so 
simple and logical, that I take the liberty of jiuttiug b^rward my 
own views. 

Let us assume tiiat the river lias for some years occu^ded one 
bed and that it lias raised tliat b< d and its banks considerably ; at 
a time of rising flo»d,a tree trunk, ■mnken bojit,or8ome such obstacle 
becomes lodged in one bank of the river and forms, on its up-stream 
side, an eddy, which, since the banka are of sand, has no difficulty 
in eating a passage througli the bank. When once a breach is 
effected, a change in the direction of the whole livei* may occur; 
let us assume this to be the case; the river, prt»eipitated over the 
low' lands on tlie side on which the breach has oeciiri*ed, after 
doing an enormous amount of damage, eventually, let us say for 
argument’s sake, takes a new course parallel to the old one, 
half a mile to the east ; it is possible to conceive a series of such 
moves, w’hich will leave ridges along which tlie river recently ran, 
and depressions between each two ridges, in which, for many 
centuries, no river bed has existed. In course of time winds, rain, 
spill waters and other agencies, not having hud sufficient time to 
actually level the area, will turn it into an undulating tract in 
which the higher portions are the most recent river beds; even- 
tually the turn of this undulating laud comes round again and it 
is finally levelled and no trace of former dejmeHsioiis left. 

At first sight this theory appears unreasunablo. A little 
consideration will, however, show that there is nothing un- 
reasonable in it, and that logically it is sound. 

We have .seen how, by opei’ating in a series of beds over the 
whole area assigned to it, the Kosi gradually rai'-es the level of 
that area, partly by heightening its successive l)ed8, and partly 
by the action of its spill waters; the actual raising by these two 
joint agencies proceeds in obedience to a definite Ihw which every 
constructive river in the world obeys. The law may be stated 
briefly as follows ; — “ A constmetivo river, by the deposition of its 
silt, gradually reduces its gra<le, or fall per mile, starting from 
the point most distant from its source and continuing the 
reduction in grade up stream ’* — the building uf) of the portion of 
British India involved has therefore commenced near the Ganges 
and is slowly invading the whole plain northwards, the rate of 
progress depending on many things which require some 
explanation. 

Diagram No. 2 is somewhat similar to a diagram given by 
Fergusson in the note already refeired to. It is a comparison 
between Bennell’s survey and Suiwey of India maps np to date; 
the diagram shows that in 1780 the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
operated in certain areas in the plains ; abont a oentnry later, very 
great changes have occurred, the Tista, instead of being a tribu- 
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tary of the Ganges, has become a feeder of tlie Brahmaputra, and 
the Bralimaputra, instead of lunning east of Dacca, has moved to 
the west ; other cd>ang< R will be noticed, but the two most im- 
portant are those just refcired to. Of these, the latter does not 
immediately affect the subject under discussion. Now, like the 
Kosi, the Ganges and Brahmaputra have, f«>r centuries, been busy 
reducing their grades by the deposition of tlieir silt; the plain of 
the Ganges slopes in a south-easterly direction until it meets the 
sea or the plain of the Brahmaputra ; the K])liei’e of the latter 
slopes, from whore it crosses Longitude 90°, almost due south, 
and is bordered on the west by the plain of tlie Ganges. The 
land lying in the recfangle fornieil by Latitude 24" to 26° 20", and 
Longitude 88° and 90°, is tbereforo liable to vary between the 
plain ot tbe Gfinges and its feeders, and that of the Bralimaputra 
and its tributni'ies, the main agent which causes a variation being 
a high flood. Diagram No. 2 illustiates the conflict which has 
raged between fhesc two great rivers in the last 150 years. Wo 
have seen that the Brahmaputra, during that time, thanks to an 
unprecedented ilood of the 'i’ista, robbed tiie Ganges of the water of 
the ^'ista Bivei, 'This piiacy is very probably not the first of 
which tbe I'ista has been tbe victim; it has, in all probability, in 
bygone daj^s, alternated, at dilTerent periods, between tbe two 
master streaniH. Be this as it may, it seiuns to be not unlikedy 
that the Bralimajiulra has now linally become possessed of the 
Tista. Nov/ the Kosi fold and new) has operated at different 
times over all the hind between tbe debateable area along the 
junction of fhe Ganges and the Brahmaputra })lains, and, roughly, 
Longitude 87° East; West of that Longitude and north of Latitude 
26°, the land is tolerably high, but south of Latitude 26° there is 
an area some 30 miles wide, which is lowlying ; in this low-lying 
area minor channels of the main Kosi are at present busy 
building up most of the depressions. 

The sphere of action of the Kosi, then, since the Tista, Attri, 
and othci* rivers, before tbe Tista last returned to tbe Brahmaputra, 
apparently filled up faiidy solidly everything cast of Longitude 
88^, may bo defined roughly as a rectangle made by the intersections 
of Longitudes 87° and 88° and Latitudes 25° 20", and 26° 20" 
respectively; of this area all, except on each side of Longitude 
87°, appears to have been dealt with by the Kosi in its older stages 
or by smaller streams issuing from the hills north of Purnoa ; the Kosi, 
therefore, is not likely to move appreciably either east or west of its 
present position. In the last 1 50 years the river has shifted slightly 
to the west, and its final point of entry into the Ganges may, I 
think, be safely put at less than 10 miles further west than the 
present Kosi bridge, the probability being that the move will be much 
smaller, but the final exit will not be known until the Himalayas 
are worn down to the approximate level of the plains. Changes 
must be expected, but great changes only if the river is trained by 
rigid embankments which prevent it temporarily from carrying 
out the work upon which it is engaged, which work it will 
assuredly, in spite of any effort of man, eventually perform. 
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Tho question of ombanknientsv han been raised at this point because 
there is the ]>ORRibility of exisling embiinkments inducing r change 
in the river to the east ; it is ov*mi possible that the damage has 
already V)een done. This quoNti<m is dealt with later on in this 
note. The estimate of p-ohablo niovemeiits given above is 
dependent on no sudden ehange in tlio de})ression of the ]dains 
taking place : if tin* de])reHHion < enaes, no harm will be done; if 
it becomes more rapid iban ii now is, it is hoptdesa to atterajd to 
anticijiato the iulnie. F'or instance, Oldham * and otlier author- 
ities consider tluit the Oangos •!» one time flowed westwards to the 
Indus, or that the Indus once tlowed into the Ganges. Again, 
Colonel Burrard has r(‘cently pointed out that the Sangpo* (Upper 
Brahmaputra ) at one time, in nil probability, flowed into the 
Indus ; if a repetition of such tilings occurred the movements oi 
the Kosi would be difficult to forc(ell! All that we can do is to 
assiinie that the rate of depres'^ion of the plains is constant, and 
that no chnnees such as those leferred to will I’ecur. 

The main ditliculfy in t*.stimating the rate at which the Koei’s 
building operations are progressing, lies in onr lack of exact 
knowledge of the amount of d(*preRsion now going on ; we have 
neither guaged this rate nor that at which the Siwaliks are rising ; 
between a rising Siwalik and a falling point in the plains, 
thei'o must be some point which neither rises nor falls. If we could 
find such a point, or better s^ill, a series of them, it would ho 
possible to do something towards deciding this difficult question.^ 
In this discussion I propose to eliminate tlie factor of depression 
altogether; as will be seen later, even if we eliminate what is 
quite probably the main argument in the calculation, it is possible 
to show that many centuries must elapse before rigid training 
works, on a large scale, will be advisable along the lower reaches 
of the Kosi River. 

If has already been stated that tlie building operations of the 
Kosi comraence near the point at whi<‘h it enter^i ihu Ganges, but 
since that river is also engaged in Jrind construction woi'k, a com- 
plication at. once arises in discovering how tar north of the Ganges 
its silt-depositing sphere exists. What should, however, be a 
complication, has already been eliminated by the railway embank- 
ments of the Bengal and Noitb- VV^este rn Railway ; the Kosi passes 
below a bridge built by that railway, the railway line in pro- 
longation of the bridge, on either side of it, running along an em- 
bankment which, for some distance, is roughly parallel to the 
Ganges. I believe that this embankment contains, from Mansi to 
Katihar, a direct distance of about 60 miles, an average water- 
way per mile of about 75 feet. If a'O cut out the waterway 


1 Oldham — Geology of India, Stratigraphioal and Structural, Ch. XVII, 
p. 428 

* Burrard and Hayden — “ Geography and Geology of the Himalaya 
Mountains and Tibet,” P.irt Ill,p. 155. 

8 Vide page 61 of the Annual Report of the Board of Scientiflo Advice 
for India 1906*07 ; the effects of the 1906 earthquake on the height of Mus- 
soorie are discussed by Mr. J. Ecclos, M.A., Survey of India. 
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allowed for important streams ( Cbota Kosi, Boro, Barnndi and 
Kosi), and these can bo eliminated since they aie not exits for 
Ganges water spilling to the north, we find that only just over 
3 feet of waterway per mile remain for carrying Ganges spill 
thiough the embankment. In other words, the Ganges is not 
building at all north of the embankment. To me this embank- 
ment appears to bo a “ band of the most dangerous type, name- 
ly, one which interferes unnecessarily with the work of Nature. 
During a journey made very recently from the west by the 
B. & N, W. Ry. 1 noticed the following pointH which, I hope, will 
show that the statement m.ndc aho\e regarding he danger of the 
embankment is not without foundation ; for some distance, before 
reaching the bridge, I noticed several depressiojis, on the north of 
the embankment which were obviously beds of small streams. On 
reaching these T found that they were stopped altogether by the 
embankment, with the result that they could not, as they ob- 
viously did before the building of the embankment, carry their 
water to the Ganges ; on the south of the embankment, in one 
case, theie whs absolutely no visible trace of the old bed, and in 
several other eases, although the old beds could be seen, they 
were \t'ry mueh less mniked than on the north side of the em- 
bankment ; this i< snll is not due to the south side being cultivated 
and the north side iineultivated, but simply and solely to too 
little waterway for spill water from the Ganges being permitted 
to pHSS I lirongh the I'lnlway embankment; on the south side, the 
land is being raised rapidly by the Ganges, and on the north side 
little or no deposit is, in the place of whu'li I speak, being given to 
the areas on tlie north, obviously legitimately within the sphere 
of the Ganges, but excluded from it by the railway embankment. 

Let us turn to <he south side of tho Ganges. 1 have on 
several occasions seai'ched that lino for examples such as those just 
quoted, but so far without success ; the reason is that although 
the E. L Ry. was built at least 30 years before the B. & N. W. Ry., 
it was considered then that sufficient waterway ^ to admit flood 
water through the embankments was essential ; in looking for the 
final result we find the south bank of the Ganges being raised as 
originally intended by nature, and the north bank suffering from 
a lack of deposit except along a narrow strip ou the south of its 
railway embankment. After a limited number of years, a breach in 
the B. & N. W. R.y embankment may very possibly result in 
damage being done to others than those interested in the railway 
itself ; the future can but give an increasing flood level to the 
Ganges at this point, and it seems quite probable that the action 
now going on will result in deterioration of the navigable channel 
of the Ganges further up stream. 

^ Exolading rivers, tho linear waterway per mile between Mokameh and 
Bhagalpnr is about 87 feet. I am aware that seotional comparisons, for 
waterway, are infinitely preferable to linear oomparisons, bnt, since the E. I. 
Ry. embankments are higher thnh those of the B. A N. W. Ry., it is not 
necessary to givo sectional areas of waterway when comparing the two 
railways in this note. 
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From the point of view of this paper, however, the liraitinpf 
of the depositing flph<Te of the Crmiges by the embankment on 
the north, simplifies the question under discussion, iti that wo 
need tiot take into account at nil the Ganges as a depositing 
agent. 

Before passing to the Kosi itself, tho Ghnggri River 
remains to he dealt with ; hy fur tho greatest part of the water 
cnrrieil by this stream from its junction with the Kosi belont^s to 
the latter. The Ghuggri as a depositing agent may be neglectt»d 
also because its deposits are practically altogether made outside 
the sphere which wo have assigned to tho Kosi. 

For all appreciable purpose'^, then, wo may assume that the 
Kosi only has itself to depend upon to complete the forming of the 
ground on each side of it from the Kosi Bridge to a point 100 
miles above it. 

We do not, unfortunately, know anything definite regarding 
the silt-carrying capacity of the Kosi ; any calculation made mnst 
be based on analogy. As far as 1 <*.au ascertain, tho two rivers most 
suited to tiie case, of which we liave figures, are the Ganges and 
the Irrawady. Archibald Giekio gives the basin of the upper 
Ganges as 148,000 sq. miles, and the annual discharge of sediment 
as 6.868,077,440 cubic feet; according to Wheeler, a cubic foot of 
alluvial matter weiglis between 120 and 170 pounds, while a cubic 
f(^t of silt weighs 103 pounds; since tho Ganges and its afRuents 
dischaige a mixture of alluvial matter and silt in at present un- 
known proportions, I have, to reduce Geikie’s sediment figures to 
tons, taken a cubic foot of sediment to weigh 120 lbs ; this assump- 
tion giv«s the discharge of the Ganges as 341,147,050 tons of 
sediment, per annum. 

Babb estimates the Irrawady to have a basin of 125,000 sq. 
miles, with an annual sediment discharge of 291,430,000 tons; if 
we compare Geikie’s and Babb*s figures the sediment-carrying 
capneity of the Irrawady to the Gange.s is as 2 33 to 2*38, and 
considering the similaiity of the two rivers, we may, I think, 
accept Geikie’s figures as sufficiently correct for the purposes of 
the rough calculation given below. 

The Kosi has no feeders of any importance outside its catch- 
ment area, which is roughly 24,000 sq. miles ; the river, thei-efore, 
if it is the counterpart, of thu Ganges and Irrawady, carries 
approximately 55 millions of tons of sediment per annum ; of this 
amount probably not more than one half is used in building oper- 
ations. I assume, to be on the safe side, thnt two-thirds, or about 
37 millions <if tons, are deposited annually on the lands to the 
sides of f he river ; 37 millions of tons of sediment are the equivalent 
of 691 millions of cubic feet. 

Now the actual slope in the bed of the Ganges for the last 
300 miles of its course, measured in a straight line, is about 6 
inches per mile, a low grade even for a canal ; durii^ those 300 
miles the river is by no means a tractable stream. The object of 
this calculation is to show what minimum period of time must 
elapse before the Kosi River will be as far advanced in age^ in 
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other words in want of tractability, as the lower Ganges is at the 
present moment ; the slope of the bed of the Kosi River, measnred 
alonif a straight line, is between 1 foot and IS inches per mile, For 
the purposes of calculation, let us accept the former ; the ai*ea on 
which the Kosi deposits its silt is probably on an average at least 
20 inilee wide ; if we accept a strip of 5 miles on each side as the 
area on which deposition will occur, we must err on the right side 
in our calculation ; in other words, we assume that the area to be 
raised is 100 miles in length, and 10 miles in breadth. If from the 
above figures we calcolate the time which must elapse for the 
slope of the 100 miles of the Kosi under discussion to average 6 inches 
per mile, we shall find that about 1,000 years is the answer to the 
calculation. 1 admit the figures I have accepted are not based on 
the resuts of observations, but, notwithstanding this, they give not 
un-interesting results. 

The period is, in all probability, much shorter than that which 
will actually elapse before the Kosi reaches as forward a state as 
the lower Ganges is in to-day ; exaggerated figures have been used 
in the calculation and the depression of the plains has been 
entirely neglected ; if the depression equals the building power of 
the river, matters will remain stationary until one side proceeds 
faster than the other. From a human point of view, therefore, if 
we assume that the plains are still sinking, our estimate may be 
multiplied with absolute safety, by infiiiity. From the above, it 
will, 1 think, be agreed that the time has not yet come for the 
rigid training of the Kosi River. 

Before any practical attempt can be made to save those 
areas in Purnea and Bhagalpur from the ravages of the Kosi, a 
considerable amount of enquiry is necessary ; this enquiry will 
entail certain field work. Below is given a series of items about 
which full information will be required 

(1) Two cross sections of the river surveyed normally to the 
current, one at a point as close to the exit from the Siwaliks as 
possible, and another at the railway bridge ; the latter may be 
obtainable from the B. & N. W. By. authorities. If possible, a third 
section should be measured midway between the two just men- 
tioned. 

(2) At each section, measurements of (a) changes in bed , 
(b) rate of current; (c) amount of silt earned; (d) oheiuical 
examination of silt carried at different phases of flood level of the 
stream, should be made for at least one year, (a) Should be 
taken monthly; (b) and (c) daily at a given time; and (d) at 
all differences of height of stream at intervals of fl-inch changes. 

(3) From data already described, the mean annual disolu^e 
of the river (o) in water, (b) in silt, should be compntedf 

(4) The rate at which the plains are being depressed and the 
Siwaliks raised, should be found experimentally ; this will entail 
the discovery of several points which lie between the Siwaliks and 
their complement, the plains which do not alter in altitude* If 
several lines of really careful levels were ran in such a way as to 
converge from masonry points on the hills pn the south side of the 
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Gangen on to a known high point in the Siwnliks, the oheoking of 
these levels annually wonhlyin « few years* time, give a very lair 
idea of what points had remained stationary ; there are factors in 
this calcnhition which would tend to vitiate the final result, but a 
sufficiently accurate idea conld lie obtained to ba of practical 
value. In addition to ilie one point iti the Siwalikn mentioned 
above, others sliouldbe fixed and observed to. If sufficiently long 
lines across the plains were run, the actual subsidence could be 
computed in cubic feet, hut if aunual changes we»e too small to he 
noticeable, tlie operation should be continued for a series of 
years. 

The two main points which would vitiate the results are: (a) 
the amount of annual denudation of the Siwaliks due to 
weathering ; this might be eliminated, unless it is a negligible 
quantity, and this it probably is, by carefully pi'otecting from the 
weather the points observed to ; (6) tlie effect of the deflection of a 
plumb line fiom the normal owing to the proximity of the mass of 
the Himalayas. For this, with present knowledge, an approximate 
correction, sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes, might 
be utilized. 

(5; The effects of the Ganges flooding before the Kosi, and 
vice versdf must be observed; in the former case it would be 
necessary to discover how far up stream the waters of the Kosi 
and Ghuggri were dammed up; to what extent excess deposits 
through spill waters in the area outside the beds were induced, 
and how far the releasing of the Kosi’s waters affected the bed of 
the river. 

(6) Other information would bo required, such as the water 
and silt-caiiying capacity of the Ghuggri which would have to 
be deducted from discharges computed in (3) above. Another 
example is the finding, by levels, of the fall per mile of the bed of 
the stream. 

(7) If the existing maps are not sufficiently recent, a careful 
survey should be made showing all details of minor streams, 
low-lying areas, and existing embankments with details of water- 
way (if any) allowed through them. 

Although the field work outlined above is not by any means 
an exhaustive statement of all that might be required, its compil- 
ation would give a very fair idea of what alleviation for those 
who, at present, bear the brunt of devastating floods, might be 
possible. Until this work is carried out, and carried out with the 
utmost care, it is impossible to say whether or not any meane of 
alleviation are at present advisable. In the above, the enquiry re^ 
gording para 4 (rate of elevation and depression of the Siwaliks 
and plains respectively) might perhnps be postponed; if it is 
postponed, then levels must be run from side to side of the area of 
operation of the river or insufficient information will be oollebted. 

The relief to those affected by the floods of the river must take 
one or both of two forms : either embankments must bn eieoted 
vdth such an amount of waterway througli them that the 
river will not be hindered from carrying out its prograimnn of 
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land construction ; or else the Italian system of Bonificazione 
(ai’tifioial land construction) must be resorted to. 

The former will necessarily mean that at times of heavy flood 
the interests *)f tlioso for whom embankments have been construct- 
ed must bo sacrificed in the intei ests of posterity ; crops must 
probably be ruined if the i*iver would have flooded them if un- 
confined, and a state of affairs brought about by Government 
which would be liable to grave misunderstanding from those who, 
accustomed to look upon an embankment ns a protection agamst 
the loss of their crops, find, on occasion, that, to their uneducated 
minds, the embankment is in itself a menace ; although, if 
careful discrimination is used, it is quite possible to do much to 
alleviate the lot of those at present in diflBculties, it is extieniely 
doubtful if even a really well-devised system of “ bands ” would be 
administratively advisable. 

The Italian system might perhaps be used ; briefly stated, it 
consists of the running ot silt-laden waters into low-lying areas in 
such a manner that, after the water has come tf> rest and the silt 
been deposited, the water can be run ofl:‘. A detailed desciiption 
of this system was given in a note read before the Arts Society in 
London some short time ago by Sir Edward Buck, K.C.S.I. The 
system is doubtless excellent, if a careful chemical examination 
of the silt caiTied at certain heights of rising or falling flood 
is known, and if the fall of the river and surrounding country is 
sufficient to permit of the water admitted to low lands being run 
off by gravitation after it has performed the work intended to be 
obtained from it. In the case of the Kosi, it is possible that much 
mi^’ht be done by this system, but wiihout accurate levels it is 
not possible to say how far Italian methods can be copied. Sir 
Edward Buck advocates a pioper enquiry into the system of 
Bonificazione as applicable to India, and. although, before he left 
India, he made caielul enquiries into the amount of artificial 
fertilization by silt, and was in a position to expect to obtain full 
answers to his enquiries, it is very significant to notice that the 
case of Chota Nagpur (where a form of Bonificazione has lieen 
practised probably for many centuries, and where it is perhaps more 
actively used than anywhere else in India) has no place in Sir 
Edward’s able note. The traveller in Chota Nagpur cannot but 
notice the quaint way in which rice lands collect on each side of 
the “ nalas *’ in undulating country ; the running water is directed 
down the centre of the depression and is capable of deflection into 
any “ or sub-field, at will ; the silt of the stream is thus 

deposited where wanted, without any difficulty ; Sir Edward 
briefly reviewfi the different methods reported to him by Indian 
officials in his paper, and since no mention is made oi the Chota 
Nagpur system it must be assumed that the officials in those parts 
hadi at the time of enquiry, failed to notice it. The case is quoted 
at some lengtii here since it shows tliat, from the methods of an 
Indian frace only half emerged from ; savagery, we may learn at 
any rat© some of the elementa of one system which is perhaps 
applicable to the mitigating of the evil-doing of the Kosi River. 
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I admit that, owinj^ greater declivity ot‘ bed, the Ohota Nagpttl^ 
streams are not a true parallel with such rivers ns the Kosi, and 
also that Boniticazioiie is only pi’actical in the reaches of streams 
whose bottoms are not visibly rocky ; at the same time it must be 
admitted that lessons are to be learnt from the methods of the 
Chota Nagpnris. 

The Kosi River is really only of local interest; the examina* 
tion so far made in this note, however, leads to questions of more 
general importance ; al though tlie Kosi cannot be called navigablo 
to-day, the time will come when it will be so ; that time will prob- 
ably not be until the Himalayas almost disappear. As soon as 
the bed of the rivci* approxiinstes a slope of six inches to the 
mile, it will .issuredly then be capable of being navigable, and it is 
not improbable that this happy state of affaiis may arise with 
a bed of somewhat greater declivity; with a slope in bed of six 
inch<'s to four inches to the mile, when that grade is first reached, 
a liver may, 1 think, he considered to have attained mature 
middle ; as the slope decresses beyond that limit, in the case 
of rivers running thiongh cx)untry formed by their own deposits, 
after passing the transitional state between old middle age and 
young old age, old age actually sets in and the action of the river 
changes ; despite a reduced grade, and one which has fallen 
almost to a minimum, the river begins to deepen its channel. 
This is the second real sign of self-destruction ; the first sign is to 
he observed during the transitional stage. After raising the 
surrounding country as far as possible, the river must begin to 
think about destroying the work which it has been engaged upon 
for many centuries : in doing this it is forced into a fixed bed, but, 
before that bed becomes actually permanent, since the country 
through which the river flows is very little different from a flat 
surface and its consistency is homogeneous, it naturally flows in a 
wide and shallow stream, and later, by a aeries of contractions, 
due to the actual middle of the stream beginning to eat away a 
suitable bed, a final and winding course is decided upon and 
maintained. 

It is thought by some that the lower reaches of the Ganges 
are bordering on the transitional state at the pi'esent moment : 
the river, for some reason, appears at times to be more shallow 
than it used to be ; it is not impossible that the Ganges hopes 
shortly to assume a permanent bed, but, if modern theories are 
of any value, and they are based on carefully recorded experience 
in many parts of the world, we have only to look at the Himalayas 
to obtain the correct answer. According to Russell, ‘ in round 
numbers, the basin of the Mississippi is being reduced in height 
at the rate of one foot in about 4,000 years ; this degradation 
includes both mechanical and chemical action; and before the 
Mississippi, the Tista, the Kosi, or any other similarly-sitnated 
river can be said to have reached a transitional stage, the height 
of the Himalayas must have been considerably reduced; these 


See page 84 of Professor Kusseirs River Developfijant. . 
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riverB mast be constructiye in their lower reaches until they have 
praotically levelled to their plain elevation the mountains from 
which they collect their water, and with their water their silt. 
This being so, we cannot expect the Ganges { below Benares) and 
the Brahmaputra (throughout Britinh Territory; to rench a stage 
at which they are likely to be permanently navigable without 
artificial help for a considerable time to come ; it is pleasant to 
anticipate that at some period, assuming that climatic conditions 
remain unchanged, the Himalayas will be an undulating country 
more suited as a retiring ground for Anglo-Indians than any 
place we can imagine. This acme of perfection is, however, far 
ahead of us, but until it is somewhat close at hand, we cannot 
expect our rivers to be naturally navigable ; at present Natm e, with 
the forethought which all of ns unhesitatingly allow to be her 
crowning virtue, is busily engaged in a struggle with the ri\ers 
themselves to prevent them becoming navigable, or to frustrate 
their suicidal efforts to avoid the work which they hsve got to 
carry through, and wo may confidently anticipate that Nature 
will win the day. Nature wishes to prevent the assumption of a 
permanent bed which by degre^8 will contract; to present-day 
river navigation a permanent bed is not an essential, and we shall 
not thwart Nature in any way by keeping open by dredging, 
or other measures, the changeable channels of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra. 

The Ganges and the Brahmaputra are both, within limits, at 
the present moment, navigable up to certain points. With regard 
to the former, since she is pmotically hedged in by railways On 
either side foi* the greater part of her length, it may be argued 
that the keeping open of steamer ways is of no great import- 
ance ; at the same time, tiie paralysing effects of the recent 
strike on the East Indian Railway, which for a considerable 
distance follows the Ganges, suggests the grave necessity of due 
attention being paid to that river as a transport medium ; if 
steamer lines had existed on the Gnnges to the extent to which 
they migtit have existed, there is little doubt but that the effects 
of the strike would have been less parMlysing. 

It has been here assumed that railway transport, if available, 
is always preferable to river transport ; the assumption is a wrong 
one and it shouLi be remembered that for many ai tides water is 
preferable to railroad cnrHage. Continental and other nations are 
rapidly, at the present moment, increasing their lines of canals 
and improving their river channels for that very reason, and so 
seriously is the necessity for efficient water transport recognised, 
that canal dues are being rapidly abolished ; as the old road toll 
bar levies disappeared, an canal dues must go to the wall, and the 
school which maintained that the introduciion of railways was the 
death«knell of canals, has, in civilized countries, long since been 
rei'ognised to have preached unsound doctrine. We may there* 
fore take it that, if nt reasonable expense we can, tvitbont 
upsetting the balance of Nature's arrangements, keep the Ganges 
open for low-draught steamer vessels throughout the year, it is 
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eBsential, in the interests of the advnncement of the inhabitants of 
the GFangetic Plain, that the requisite expenditure should not be 
grudged. 

The case of the Brahmaputra is, however, still more important 
than that of the Ganges; this river, in its whole length in British 
Territory, is, as a public highway, of the utmost importance at 
present, and yet notldng, except by private enterprise, is being 
done to improve its navigation. River steamers stick on sand 
banks for hours, and sometimes for dnys, when, by the copying of 
American methods, the obstacles which cause all the delay described 
can, at small cost, be done away with. 

In making such statements as those just made, I do not 
intend to criticise the attitude of Government ; the records of the 
tonrs of Sir Lancelot Hare, Lientenimt-Goveinor, E. B. <fc Assam, 
for the last year, show clccrly the sympathy he feels with 
those incommoded by the action of the rivers of his Province, 
and the wish ho invaiiably expresses for applicants to be patient 
and to give the Government full time for consideiation of such an 
important subject, speaks for itself. To rush into the attempted 
adjustment of the complications of nature’s machitiery would 
be unwise, and all concerned should clearly recognise tliat, 
without considerable delay, any attempt to deal with the question 
wholesale would be an unsound, if not a positively dangerous, 
policy. Already there are signs that Government intends Hcting 
as soon as possible, and when action is taken a vast stride in 
the advancement of North Eastem India will have been made. 


Whatever the changes are which are going on in the levels 
of the channels of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, they are 
proceeding very slowly, and anything that can be done to improve 
those channels, although it will involve work year by year, may 
be looked on as labour which, although it mey not have a per- 
manent result, will help materially to improve our own communi- 
cations, and, if continued, those of future generations. 

In our inquiry into the possibility of training these rivers 
there are two final objects which require to be borne in mind : (a) 
the improvement of low water channels; (6) the protection of 
country from floods. It has already been shown that wholesale 
protection from floods is either inadvisable or impracticable. The 
provision of suitable embankments may, I think, for reasons 
already given, be dismissed as a general plan of alleviation ; the 
possible courses open t<» us are at once narrowed down to — (o) 
dredging; and (h) contraction of the stream by “ bavdals^' or 
some similar method. 

Bandals are screens of mats and bamboos placed across the 
sides of wide and shallow beds in sueh a way that a series of such 
screens breaks the force of the current to tlie extent of forcing it 
to deposit silt in suitable places, places in which it would other- 
wise not deposit ; the current m the middle of a shallow reaoli 
can be thus accelerated, and a deeper bed maintained at ’lower 
water. Bandals can be m ade to carry on 1 1 wo main kinds of worl^ — 
(«) bank consolidation ; and (6) chaqnel deepening; the case of 
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the bank ib dealt with by compelling the main Rtream to keep away 
from the bnnks and no preventing it from eating away tlie sand of 
which they are generally composed ; bandals are a true imitation 
of the methods of nature; they cost little, are efficacious, and, 
for our Indian rivers, are probably the most suitable means of 
river training which wo could adopt. American experientie, bow- 
ever, teaches that the forced deposition of silt does not ten<l to 
improve channels appreciably if the slope in the bed is less than 
‘4 feet per mile; at the same time, it is not impossible that the 
banks of streams whose grades are less than ‘4 feet per mile could 
be protected somewhat by the bandal system. 

Speaking roughly then, our scheme for treating the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra should take the following lines: — Where 
griides are 5 inches per mile and less, channels should be im- 
proved by the use of hydraulic dredgers ; whei e grades are greateh, 
bandals should be used — (a) to contract and so deepen channels ; 
and (h) ( which in many cases would be included in (o) ), to 
consolidate or to prevent unsbible banks being eaten away. Final- 
ly in the lower reaches in which Hydraulic dredgers would be 
used, the improvement of banks would be made, after careful 
enquiry, by bandals where possible, and occasionally protective 
emhankmeuts which would not be designed to stop spill water of 
any but the lowest of high Hoods. 

One other point only remains for consideration, viz.^ the ques- 
tion of lighting rivers for night traffic, for without lights an 
expeditions service is impossible. At present, except in times 
of fog, the Brahmaputra is navigated by stcameis both by day and 
night; the lighting is done by the company owning the steamers 
used, and such bandalling as exists is also done at the expense of 
that company; the freight rates by steamers are cons id era I »ly 
lower than railway rates, but they could, I believe, be still further 
lowered if the lighting and keeping open of the channels was not 
done at the expense of private entei prise. At present, as has 
already been stated, nearly every civilized nation in the world is 
busy improving its waterways at the expense of the State, and the 
abolition of dues for this work is proceeding apace. Imlia alone 
Langs back, although her fiossibilities are far ahead of those of 
most other countries. For years the question of the improvement 
of the Indus has been under discussion ; seven years ago Dawson 
published his notes on the MissiKsippi River and showed how the 
mefbods of American engineers could be copied with advantage in 
India. Dawson has, unfortunately, siuce died, but his able book 
still stands as n monument of careful work and careful sfcudy, and 
shows ns, in India, how very far we are behind the times. 

Mr. Lees has shown that by moderate expenditure the water 
routes from Calcutta to Eastern Bengal, Assam, and the United 
Pi evinces can he enormonsly curtailed, but so fai*, very little action 
appears to have been taken on his suggestions. 

The examination of the Kosi River which we have made has 
sliown that there is much to be learnt by studying the movements 
fi-nd causes of movements of the river. There are, however, a 



nuniber of other matters which might have been included in this 
note, but, as they will itivolve an examination of the Sunderbans 
tract, and the application of its methods of formation to those of 
such rivers as tlie Kosi, it has been thought best to postpone 
further discussion on those points until a future date. 

In conclusion, L may add that it is with considerable diffidence 
that 1 have written this note 1 am an amateur student of the 
subject, and my practical experience is limited to some seven 
year’s ohsei vation of large rivers in Bengal and EaHtem Bengal, 
at such times as my work has (‘ailed me to visit them. At the 
same time, since tlie questions raised appear to have received so 
much less attention then they deserve, 1 have, after much hesi- 
tation, made bold to phice iny views on paper. There aie many 
with a better knowledge of the 8ubj«‘ct than I, who will disagree 
with much that this note contains : if my comments are capable of 
raising a proper discussion amongst those competent to criticise 
them, the object of my simple effoit will be partially fulfilled. If 
such a discussion ends in the questions being dealt with practically, 
that object will be iimjdy fulfilled. 




50* Proposals for a Standard Temperature for Tropleal 

Countries* 

By PAia 


I am probably not wroog iu assuming that other people 
besides myself, engaged in phy^^ical and chemical -work in India, 
have seriously felt the want of tables such as we find in 
Landolt-Boi nstein’s PhysikMlisch-Chemisohe Tabellen and simi- 
lar publications, but constructed for a higher temperature than 
15® C. or 62® F. or even 20® O, In the year 1892 1 consulted several 
analytical chemists on what might be the most convenient 
temperature to be adopted as a standard temperature in such 
iutellectusl centres as Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, 
and others ; and all of them agreed that the conclusion at which 
I had arrived, after ten years* experience in Bengal, was correct, 
namely, that 30® C. would be the most suitable temperature to 
choose as a standard temperature for India, and probably also 
for other tropical countries. Acting on this opinion I bad a set 
of volumetric apparatus constructed by Muencke of Berlin, correct 
at 30® 0., and I have been using that set with’ satisfactory results 
ever since 1895. A more complete set has been lately made to my 
specification by Mueller-Uri of Braunschweig. 

Besides persons engaged in purely scientific, chemical and 
physical work, it is analytical chemists such as mining and 
metallurgical chemists, agricultural chemists, sugar chemists, 
farther ele<*tricianR in charge of electric-testing laboratories, the 
Survey Department and others who are interested in the definite 
choice of a standard temperature for tropical countries, because 
it is only after a definite temperature has been fixed as a standard 
temperature that it will be worth while proceeding to the work- 
ing out of percentage and other tables specially useful to people 
working in tropical climates 

I am evidently not alone in considering a temperature some- 
where near 30® C. as a suitable standard temperature for India. 
When obtaining, in 1897* a potentiometer set for the Physical 
Laboratory of the Sibpnr Engineering College from Cr6mf)ton & 
Co., London, Col. Crompton, who is personally acquainted with. 
Indian thermal conditions, of his own accord sent out some one- 
volt standard cells correct at 32® C* Mr. Meares, M.I.C.E., 
the Electrical Adviser to the Government of India, writes as 
follows : ** I heard recently that it is proposed to fix a Standard 

temperature for India, 15® C. being obviously nnstiitable. Owing 
to the large temperature corrections in electrical work of accuracy 
it is almost a necessity to have the instruments Btandal‘diAed 
near the mean temperature of the place ; and in drawing up th6 
specifications fot the standard balances, resistances, etc., fof* the 
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Laboratory which the Government of India are about to establish 
under my charge, I have made 30® C. the standard. We work, of 
coui’se, almost entirely in centigrade, which is a sufficient reason 
for having an integi^l value for the standard on that scale.*’ 

The Indian Survey Department are in possession of a standard 
yard, which is kept in the Mathematical Instrument Office, 
Calcutta. The following is a copy of the certificate : — 

Dated the 20th February, 1889. 

This is to certify that the Government of India have had and 
received from the Standard D^^partment of the Board of Trade an 
accurate copy of the Imperial Standard Yard, a standard foot, and 
a standard inch, us follows : — 

I. The scientific length of the yard at sixty-two degrees 
Fahrenheit is determined by two fine lines marked on the gold studs 
inset ted in the brass bar which accompanies this certificate, which 
bmss bar is marked : — 

“ Accurate Copy of Imperial Standard Yard, 1889.” 
“ Calcutta.” ” Standard Yard at 85® F»hr.” 

At 85® Fahr. the precise length of this yard is 36 00039041 
inches, and for one degi’ee Fahienheit its thermometrio expansion 
is 0 00U3744 inch. 

II Signature. 

7, Old Palace Yard, 

Westminstei . 

The temperature of 85® F. was selected as a standard tem- 
perature, because it is a convenient temperature of reference in 
the indo-Gangetic Plain as well as in most localities of the Indian 
Peninsula. Eighty-five itself was evidently chosen because it lies 
midway between 80° P. and 9U° F., the former temperature being too 
low, whilst 90° F. is somewhat too high. Unfortunately 85° F. does 
not correspond to an integral value on the centigrade scale, whilst 
86° F. is the same as 30° C. The difference of one degree Fahren- 
heit is a very smull one for the purposes of the Survey Depart- 
ment, and a change in the standaid temperature from 85° F. to 
86° F. will therefore hardly affect the working of that department, 
for the coefficient of expansion of the standard bur having been 
determined, the correct distance of the two marks at 86° F. » 30° C. 
can be easily calculated. 

I should have liked to make a set of thermographic observa- 
tions in my own laboratory, but I did not succeed in getting the 
loan of an automatic temperature recorder. 

My friend. Dr. Amrita Lai Sircar, the Secretary of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science, has recorded a oon- 
tinuous series of temperature observations for a number of years 
in his Calcutta residence. An inspection of these records proves 
that 30° C. is a convenient standard temperature for Qalcutta. 

Of special interest in oonnectioh with our subject is a study 
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of plates 37 to 62 of Sir John Eliot’s beautiful Climatological 
Atlas of India, I’ho following table sliows the limits between 
which the mean tenipcraturo of the day, the mean maximum, and 
the mean minimum, all expi'essed in Fahrenheit degrees, lie with- 
in the region containing the main centres of intellectual activity 
in India : — 


Taulk I. 





Mean 

Mean 

Mean of the 




minnnum 

maximum 

day. 

January 



42—76 

70—85 

60—80 

February 

... 


4.",— 75 

73—03 

60—80 

March 



57—77 

85—95 

70—82 

Api il ... 


• • 

65—77 

90—102 

80—92 

May ... 



73—80 

90—102 

82—95 

June ... 



72 -82 

82—102 

80—95 

July ... 



70—80 

82—97 

77—90 

Ainrust . . 



70—80 

82—95 

77—87 

September 


• •• 

70—75 

80—95 

77—85 

October 


• • • 

65—75 

85—92 

77—80 

November 


• •• 

50—75 

80-85 

65-78 

December 




42—75 

72—85 

67—77 


The following table gives the mean daily temperatures of 
Calcutta, Allahabad, Bombay, Poona, Bangalore, Madras, and 
Rangoon for the different moutlis of the year 

Table II, 



Calcutta. 

TJ 

ce 

ri 

< 

Bombay. 

Poona. 

Madras. 

Bangalore. 

Bangoon. 

Jnnuary 



66 

61 

73 

74 

76 

76 

74 

February ... 

• •• 


71 

66 

75 

77 6 

77 

78 

78 

March 

... 


79 

78 

79 

83 

78 

84 

80 

April 

• •• 

ft 

86 

88 

82 

87 5 

84 

88 

86*6 

May 



86 

92-6 

84 

87*6 

887 

87*6 

83 

June 



84 

91 

82 5 

83 

88 

82-6 

80 

July 



83 

85 

78 

79 

85 6 

79 6 

80 

August 



82-6 

83 

78 

78 

86 

79-6 

79-5 

September... 

.a. 

mmm 

83 

83 

78 

78 

86 

79 

79'6 

October 


... 

79-6 

77 

806 

81 

81 

79 6 

81 

November ... 

• • ft 


72-6 

69 

78 

77 

78 

77 

78 

Deoember ... 

... 

... 

66-5 

61 

76 

74-5 

76 

74 

76 
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The T.ext table gives the mean maximum temperatures of the 
same localities. 


Table 111. 



Calcatta. 1 

1 

i 

JO 

eS 

< 

Bombay 1 

Ofi 

g 

o 

a, 

Madras 

, 

£ 

o 

fil 

0 

cB 

m 

i 

January 

February •• 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July ••• 

Angnefc ... 

September 

October 

Noyember ... 

December 

78 

83 

90 

97 

95 

92 

88 

87 

86 

86 

82 

78 

1 

74 

80 

91 

101 

IOC 

1 

100 

92 

87 

01 

90 

82 

77 

85 85 

84 85 

89 91 

90 loo 

98 97 

88 89 

88 ' 84 

83 83 

83 84 

88 88 

88 88 

86 86 

85 

88 

90 

95 

98 

98 

97 

94 

92 

90 

85 

83 

86 

89 

94 

95 

95 

87 

85 

85 

85 

85 

88 

80 

86 

91 

95 

95 

90 

i 

85 

85 

85 

87 

87 

85 

. 



The following table shows side by side the absolute maxima and minima temperatures : 
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Peoember 
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The mean day temperatore, calculated on the whole year as 
an average of twenty years* observations, is according to plate 49 
of the Climatological Atlas : — 

Table V. 



M 

Calcutta. 1 

Allahabad. 1 

|! 

1 

1 ^ 

es 

1 a 

§ 

p. 

Madras. 1 

1 

1 

Bangalore. 

1 

Rangoon. | 

Itfean day temperature ... 

78 

78 

79 

79 

82 

1 

80 

80 

Meiin niRximnni ... ... I 

87 6 

90 

87-5 

88 

89 

90 

89 

Mean minimum ... 

72 

66 

73 

67 5 

76 

64 

71 


As in standardising work, therange within which temperature 
varies is a matter of considerable importance, we subjoin a table 
showing the diurnal range of temperature, in Fahrenheit degrees, 
for the different months in the year and for the stated localities. 

Table VI. 



Calcutta. 

Allahabad. 

Bombay. 

« 

p 

o 

o 

Ph 

1 

Madras. i 

Bangalore. | 

Rangoon. 

January 



21 

26 

20 

so 

16 

22 

23 

February ... 



25 

27 

16 

31 

18 

27 

26 

March 



23 

31 

16 

32-6 

18 

27 

26 

April 



20 

31 

14 

25 

16 

23 

21 

May 



17 

26 

10 

25 

18 

22 

14 

J une 



12 

18 

8 

15 

16 

17 

10 

July... 



10 

12 

7 

10 

16 

17 , 

9 

August 



8 

12 

8 

11 

16 

17 

8 

Beptomber ... 



10 

14 

9 

16 

16 

17 

9 

October 



14 

28 

14 

20 

14 

17 

18 

November ... 



16 

26 

15 

26 

14 

19 

16 

December ... 



21 

26 

20 

80 

15 

20 

21 


As for the purposes of calibration the diurnal range of 
variations in temperature is even of more importance than the 
closeness of the actual temperature to a chosen standard temper- 
ature, it will be seen, on scrutinising the preceding table, that 
all over India the months of June, July, August, and SeptembM* 
are the best in which to parry out stan^irdising operations ; 
whilst starting from the town most favourably situated the stated 
localities arrange themselves in the following order: Bombay? 
Rangoon, Calcutta, Poona, Allahabad, Madras, Bangalore. This 
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is the order in w]ii<jh a^'ju'ar, if we compare the temperature 
ranges in June, July, Align and September. Tf we take ac- 
count of the data for the \\ liole year, the order is difFeiont, namely, 
Bombay, Madras, llang'Xtii -- (bileui <a, Bangalore, Poona, Allaha- 
bad. The range ol' variation is most iniifoi*m fu'- Madras ; 
the other localities do not diflej much from i a eh other in this 
respect. 

As most o| the seictdltic wtirk in colleges and laboratories is 
carried out daring tin* In' ter part of tbe day ot 24 boiii'S tlic 
moan ma\iina Ld\cn in 'I'able 1 are of Hjiccial interest. 1 1* wo 
further cordiler tiiat a slMi(lar<l temperatiiTf' is more suitably 
fixed above tbe mean tem])c!*ature ot tbe <lny than bm iw it, it 
appears that is by no mran>. too biL'‘b a, standard tempera- 

ture for India. On tin" oilic!* band it would liardly servo n naeful 
jiurpose to fix tbe stamuud f eniperatnrc at a mucli bigber level ; 
^12° 0. would ])robably be tbe bigliosl lemptu afure av hicli it might 
bo reasonable to ehooM , and do® 0. is certainly too high. But just 
as Ml*, xdeares and myself obji'ct (o ^5° F. as a standard, because 
it.s e(|uivaleut ou tin* ceutigr.nle scale is not a whole number, so 
.*12° C. would bo objectionable, bcc*ause it is equal to F. On 
■♦he other hand 25° (.\ = 77°F. is distinctly too low. That seems to 
nie (deai'ly proved by the data contained in the foregoing tables. 
Fvory argument appc:n*s, fliei*efore, to be in favour of 30° 0. as a 
standard temperature for India, and probably for tropical and 
sub-tropical countries in g(»nc]*al. 

The choice of a standard temperature is, however, the least 
part of the business. The main ])art of the work will consist in 
working out percentage tables and collect data for that tempera- 
ture. And tlifit is not the work of a single man. J shall shortly 
publish tables giving the percentage composition of sulphuric 
acid of dilfei'ont specific gravities, for various tern]) era tures, from 
20° C. upwards, but spceially worked out for b'J'O. Generally, we 
want tables construeted for C. giving t he percentage compo- 
sition corresponding to different specific gravities of hydrochloric, 
nitri4| oxalic, and acetic acids, of methyl ic and ethylio alcohol, 
of solutions of caustic potash, caiistio soda, and ammonia; further 
tables for polarimctric woi k, tables of specific gravities of various 
solids and of organic liquiils, tables of electric conductivities, and 
others. 

Now, as a look at the preceding tables shows, 30° C. is some- 
what too high a temjiei-ature of i-eference during part of Novem- 
ber, December, and January. It appears to be generally recog- 
nised that 15° O. is too low a standard temperature oven for 
Europe, and a number of data are now available for 20° C. Some- 
times a tendency is discernible towards going even beyond 20° C., 
say to 22° C. There are of course objections to 22° C. which we need 
not point out here. But 22° C. would really be a good tempera- 
ture of reference for our cold weather. 1 am far from advocating 
the fixing of two standard temperatures. But it is sometimes 
easy to determine constants for more than one temperature, if 
one once is engaged in work of that nature ; and it might be 
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2. Notes on a Buddhist Inscription from Hast a Koly Gaya. — 
By Arthur Venis. 

3. Madhainagar Grant of Laksmana Sena. — By Rakhal Das 
Banerji. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal 

4. A Polyglot List of Birds in ManchUy Chinese and Tarkiy 
Part 2. — By Dr. E. D. Ross. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

5. On the retanlation and acceleration in the dissolution of 
meicuiy in uUul acid in the piesence of minute traces of ferric 
nitrate and uumganous nittate . — By Propessok P. C. Ray, D.Sc. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for August, 
1908. 
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is the order in which tli<iy a[>})ear, if we compai*e the temperature 
ranges in June, Jul;), August, and September. If we take ac- 
count of the data for the wliide year, the order is different, uamely, 
Bombay, Madras, Rangoon— Calcutta, Bangalore, Poomt, Allaha- 
bad. Thu range of van'iitioii is most uniform foi Madras ; 
the other localities do not diffei much fi*oni eacli other in tln\ 
respect. 

Ah most of the scieutitic work ni collegcb and laboratories is 
carried out during the he »tur j)jirt of the day of 24i hours, the 
mean maxima given in Table 1 are of special interest. If we 
further (‘ouAidej’ that a standard temperature is more suitably 
fixed above the mean teTriperntnre of the day than below it, it 
appears that 80° C. is by no too Ijigh a standard tempera- 

ture for India. On the otlni hand if would hsiidlv sciwe a useful 
purpose to fix the staiuhiid ttnnperature at a much higher level ; 
82° 0. would probably be the highest temperature which it might 
be reasonable to choosi., and 8.b° O. is certainly too high But just 
as Ml’, ideares and myself ubjeet to H5° F. as a standard, because 
its equivalent on i he centigrade scale is not a whole number, so 
82° C. would be objectionable, because it is equal to 89^° F. On 
the other hand 25° C. = 77° F. is distinctly too low. That seems to 
me clearly proved by the data contained in the foregoing tables. 
Every argument appears, therefore, to be in favour of 30° C. as a 
standard temperature for India, and pi'obably for tropical and 
sub- tropical countries in general. 

The choice of a standard temperature is, however, the least 
part of the business. The main part of the work will consist in 
working out percentage tables and collect data for that tempera- 
ture. And that is not the work of a single man 1 shall shortly 
publish tables giving the percentage composiiion of sulphuric 
acid of different specific gravities, for various temperatures, from 
20° C. upwards, but specially worked out for Generally, we 

want tables constructed for 80° C. giving the jiercentage compo- 
sition corresponding to different specific gravities of hydrochloric, 
nitric, oxalic, and acetic acids, of methyl iu and ethyl ic alcohol, 
of solutions of caustic potash caustic soda, and ammonia ; further 
tables for polar imetric work, tables of specific gravities of various 
solids and of organic liquids, tables of elecfric conductivities, and 
others. 

Now, as a look at the preceding tables shows, 30® C. is some- 
what too high a temperature of reference during part of Novem- 
ber, December, and Januaiy. It appears to be generally recog- 
nised that 15° C. is too low a standard temperature even for 
Europe, and a number of data are now available for 20® C. Some- 
times a tendency is discernible towards going even beyond 20® 0., 
say to 22® C. There are of oonrse objections to 22® C. which we need 
not point out here. But 22® C. would really be a good tempera- 
ture of reference for our cold weather. I am far from advocating 
the fixing of two standard temperatures. But it is sometimes 
easy to determine constants for more than one temperature, if 
one once is engaged in work of that nature ; and it might be 
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pii’olisli-'d ,1 >uvnh\ 
1 1 »' < .d urc ef lines 
H. ‘ ^eOv )1 ( Ainltitnifj 
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uinniit of 


*i ■> ill otii.^ ]‘csii mn, makes 


that 


. <tn 


Pt* r.ilL> the 


line OT, in its nltinnite p'-iti< • tin ax ^ of dt viafion, nui] takes 
1 n8 as the measure ol the uite of dei latnoi of to* curva fiom 
rin ular fonn, or, of tln^ ^ecoihi a fleet ion ot eur\,iturt‘ 

The nmre exact intei'pretat ion ol tan 
N\ liter, to he wdiat lie has called th 


^eems, to the jiiescnt 
partial rale (if rariatun] of 

folio v\ 8 at oiKO.* fiom this 


carvaiuifs, an<l tlio fuimula tan 8=',— 

ds 

inter]n etatioii. 

dVanson notices that the dtiiafion axis is tin* loens of (‘Ciitres 
ot oseiilatint^ eoiiies oi four-juiintie eontaet. lie det(*i mines llie 
centre t>f the conic of fi ve-pmntie contact, as the ii»ters(*ctioii of 
tY\o coiise<Miti\ o d(‘iialioii axes. The distance II of this centre, 


fiom the 
df) d p 
die' div' 
bo zero. 


[loiiib of eontaet, he tiist expresses 
, and then educes to an expression in 
His result is — 


teims ol p, 
A, taking p to 


B = ' 




3^ a 

3/y s — 

He gives elegant geometrictil eons triiet ions for completely deter- 
mining the osculating parabola and the osculating conic, after 
tan 8 and B have been determined. 

His work is (piasi -geometrical. His chief aim was to discover 
‘the second and third alToctioiis of curvature.’ His discovery 

1 Continuod from Journal A.S B., vol. iv, No, 4, Now Series. 

2 Vide ‘ The (Jeomotrical Theory of a Plaue Non-oyolic Arc, finite ab 
well as infinitesimal* (/ A.S.B.i vol. iv, No. 6, New Series). 
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of tan 8 was b^uMfni, ana He rightly thought he had obtained 
the third affection of curvature when he had determined the value 
of jSf which>«nableid him to conRtruot the osculating conic. 

Professors M,.' and H. Roberts and J. Wolstenholrae have, as 
isolated problems set in University Papers or publislied in Collec* 
tions of Problems, made a number of useful determinations about 
osculating conics. They have not done, however, any systematic 
work, and it is not apparent what methods they may have fol- 
lowed in deducing the results. There is strong presumption that 
tfiey have mainly relied on Transon’s researches. 

' Dr. A. Mukhopadliyaya, in his admirable contributions to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, more specially in his 
paper ‘On the differential equation of all parabolas,’ has treated 
the subject more mothodioally, and has deduced and interpreted 
several important reSnlts. 

This second paper is based entirely on certain transforma- 
tions of analytical equations, deduced in determinant forms, in 
the first paper. The results have been invariably expressed in 
general differentials. The use made of the quantities P, Q, R, 8, 
etc., will, it is hoped, be found interesting. 

14. The general equation of the osculating conic, obtained as 
equation (41), namely — 

(x^xy (r-2/)2 

2(dxy 2(dyy 

6dxd^x 6dyd^y 

6(<22<8)2 -j- Sdxd^x 6(aiJ2y y + Sdyd^y 

(X- x) ( Y- y ) ( Y - y) £7aj - ( X- x)dy 

2dxdy d^ydx^d^xdy 

Sdx^y + Zdyd^x d^ydx — d^xdy 

6d^xd^y + 4i{’dxd^y + dyd^x) d^dx — d^edy 

is capable of a simple transformation. 

If we write — 

( Y— y)dx — (^^x)dy^L 
( Y- y)d^x - (X - x)d^y = M 
^dx — d^xdy = Q 
c!^ydx-d^xdy = B 
d^dx — d^xdy = 8 
i^ydx — d^xdy = T 
d^yd^x - d^xd^y = P' 
d^yd^x — d^xd^y =* S' 
dx^ + dy^ = P 
dxd^x + dyd^y = Q, 

then, equation (41) easily transforms into — 


L8 


LM 

L 

0 

2Q» 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

-8Q 

B 

6Q8 


-4Q« 

8 




0 
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L2 

iir-201^ 

LM 

0 

^205 

-3Q2 

60' 

-805'-20-Sf 

-iQB 


or, 


^ (^Q8-bR' + l2QJr )T/ = \8Q^L. 
or, 

(( Y^y)CM2<Rx~ ndxj-(X^x) {^Qd^ij-^Rdy)]- 
+ (3qS-bRHl2QB'){(Y^y)dx^{X--x)dy]^ (52) 

= 18y8{( r^,i)dx-‘(X-x)(1y] 

Ilenre, the osculating conic is an ellipse, hyperbola or parabola, 
accord nip; as 


is positive, negative or zero. 


(83) 


15. Again, the condition that a conic may pass through six 
consecutive points on any curve, obtained as equation (49), 
namely, 

dx^ dy^ 

Sdxd^x 'ddyd^y 

3 ( d^x )* + 4idxd^x 3 ( d^y + A^dyd^y 

lOd ced^x + hdxd^x 1 Od^yd^y + bdyd^y 


2dxdy dxd^y — dyd^x 

S{dxd^y + dyd^x ) dxd^y — dyd^x 

Qd^xd^y + 4( dxdy^ + dyd^x ) dxd*y — dyd^x 

10 ( d^xd^y + d^xd^y) + b(dxd^y 4 - dyd^x), dxd^y — dyd^x 


= 0 


likewise transforms easily into 

0 Q2 

0 0 

3Q2 - 4QE' 

iOQR -hQ8^ 


0 

-3Q2 

-4CB 

lOQii'+SQS 



or, 


or, 


OB 3Q I 

30 + -4E Uo 

lOE T+55' 10i2' + 55l 

40B8 - 1.5055f 4- 9Q2T -900125'+ 450®«' = 0 


( 54 ) 


which is, therefore, the general form of the difFerential equation 
of a conic. 
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16. The conic of four-pointic contact, at any point (», y) of 
a given curve, has the first, second and third differentials of x and 
y, the same ns with the given cmve, but the fourth and higher 
differentials arbitrary, and, in general, different from those with 
the given curve. Hence if we put, in equation (62), 

3Q5f-5E2-hl2Qfi;' = X (55) 


where X is an arbitrary constant^ we shall have, as the equation of 
the system of conics, of four-pointic contact, at any point (aj, y) of 
a given curve, 

[{Y-y) (SQd^x ^Bdx)^(X-^x) (SQd^y - Bdy)}^ 

+ X{( r- y) daj - x)dy]^ = 18Q8{ (Y-y)dx- (X^x)dy]^ (56) 


Again, if we consider third and higher differentials of x and y 
It X 

arbitrary, and put 571 = oTJo = »'> where y. and v are arbitrary 

constants^ we have as the equation of the system of conics of three- 
pointic-contact, at any point (a>, y) of a given curve, 

{ ( r- y) ( - /Adaj) - (X - a? ) (d^y - Mdy) 

+ ( r- y)dx - (X~ aj)dy}2 = 2Q{{ F- y)dx - (X~ x)dy] (57 ) 

In particular, the equation of the system of parabolas of 
three-pointic contact is 

{ (F— — (X— {(r-y)d» — (X— »)(iv) (68) 


17. It may be interesting to deduce directly the equation 
of a conlo of thme-pointic contact, from a special form of the 
equation of a conic passing through three given points. 

Let {x, y), (aS|, yj). (a;^, y^) be the co-ordinates of any three 
points P, Pi, ■p*. and let 

Ir« ( r- yi ) (»! - a») - ( Z- a, )(yi - y) 
Jlf»(r-y,)(!B 2 -»,)-(Z-*,)(y 8 -yi) 

Nm( r-y)(a-g-») - (Z-»)iyg-y) 



be the equations of the lines PPi, PiP^ and PPg, respectively. 
Then 


3f-L«(F-yi)(»j,-2«i+«)-(X-ajj)(y8-2yi-f-y) 

Jf+i«(r-y.)(»j-»)-(Z-«,)(y4-y) 

L+Jf-jr«(yg-y)(»i-«)-(« 8 -»)(yi-y) 


I 


(60) 


Now, the equation of a conic through P, Pj, Pg can evidently be 
written in the form 


XLaf-p.^(M-L) -I- (M + L)(M+ L -N) =0 
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where \ and fx are arbitrary constants, for, it is the same as 
X L Af - /i( NL) - (4L A£ - AfN - NL) « 0 
which circniuscribes L-0, M=s0, N = 0 

Thus, the general equation of a conic, through three given 
points, is of the form 

— (A — a!,)(yj — yj)) 

-(X-»,)(yj-2yi+y)) 

+ {(^-yi)(»2-2ai+f)-(A-»jHj/8-2y, + y))* 

-UY-yi)(*8-»)-(-X-a)i)(i/2-;/)){{y2-2/A»i-») 

-(!B2-a)(y,-y))=0 (61) 

Now if (aj, y), (aj^, ^i), (a?^, y^) be consecutive points on a curve then 
aj| =35+ ^?aj, aj^^^aji 4 dajj = a> + 2da> + ) 

2/i = ^4dy, ^ji = 2/i4dyi = y42-/2/ + d2y ) 

Therefore (61) becomes 

X{(r-y)daj-(X-a>)d2/P-2/*{(r-«y)(iar-(X-«)d2/}{ (r-y)d«aj 

- {X-x)d^y) 

4 f ( r- y)d^x - CX - x)d^yY - 2Qf ( Y- y)dx + (X - a;)(^y) =*0 
Or {(Y-2/)(d*»-ftdaj)- (X-aj)(d2y-fidy)}* 

4rf( r-2/)daj- (X-a;)dy)» = 2Q{(r-2/)iijj- (X-aj)dy} 
where v = X — /m*. This equation is the same as (57). 

18. Again, the general equation of a cubic through three 
given points (aj,y), (aJj.yj), can evidently be written in the 

form 

a(Z-»)(X-a,)(X-a8) + |8(r-y)(r-y,)(r-y*) 
+y(x-»)(r-yO(r-2/8)+S(r-2/)(x-»o(-r-».) 
+x{(r-yi)(»i-»)-(^-»i)(yi-y)){(^“yi)(»»-»i) 
-(X-»i)(y8-yi)) 

- /*{ ( r- y )(»8 - a) - ( X - ») (yg - y ) ) 

{(r-y,)(»g-2ai + a)-(X-ai)(y3-2yi + y)} 

+ {(r-yi)(aj-2a, + a)-{X-ai)(ya-2y,+y)}« 

{ (ya - y) («i - ») - (»a - ») (yi - y) } = 0 


( 62 ) 
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which contains the necessary terms and the necessary number of 
arbitrary constants. 

Therefore, the cubic of three-pointic contact at any point 
(aj, y) of a curve, is of the form 

+ X{(Y-y)riaJ-(X-®)d*/}2 

-2ix{{Y--y)dx-{X-x)dy][{Y-y)d^x-{X-x)d^y] 

A‘[{Y-y)d^x-{X^x)d^yY-^2Q[{Y-y)dx-‘{X^x)dy]=0 (63) 

In general, the equation of a curve of the degree, which has 
thi'ee-pointic contact with a given curve at the origin will have 
the portion below third degree, of the form 

\[Ydx- Xdy}^ - 2fx[Ydx -Xdy}[ Yd^x - Xd^y} 

+ { Yd^a, - Xd^yY - 2«t Ydx - Xdy] =0 (64) 

19. It is easy to deduce from the general equation of a conic 
of three or four-pointic contact, tliat of a four or fivo-pointic con- 
tact, and the method is a useful one. 

For example, the general equation of a parabola of three- 
poincic contact is (58) 

{ ( Y— 2 /) ( - /tidaj) ~ ( X - a?) - fAdy ) 

^2Q[{Y-y)dx‘-(X^x)dy) 

If this parabola meet the curve again at an adjacent point 
(X, Y), then 

X 3= oj + doj + '^-rd^x -f r — \-~rd^x + &c. ") 

Y L (65) 

T=y + dy + — d^ + :^-^^d^y {&<s. ) 

Substituting (65) in (58) and remembering that y is an infini- 
tesimal of first oi'der, we have 

Qi““ f 2 y + 


B 

Again, to determine A, so that we may get the conic of five-pointic 
contact, from the system of four-pointic (56), 

{ ( r- y){dQd^x -Bdx)~iX- x){3Qd^y - Bdy ) ) * 

+ \{(_Y-y)dx-iX- x)dy }» a 18(2«{( Y- y)dx- (X-»)dy) 


Substitute (65) in (56), and remembering that A is an infini* 
tesimal of order eight, we have 
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( - 3Q^ - im + iGR' - ii2») + 

= 18G*{|G + jBf .\S} 

or, 9Q* + :{B(iH :B''Q*-3B'y»+ 

=-9Q* + 3Q>B+iQ'fif 

or, \=‘jyS-5B* + 12eE' 

20 Equation (56) can be written as 

{{Y-y)(SQd^x~B<Lr) - ( X-»)(‘^Qd y-Bdy))^ 

+ \^(Y -y)de-(X-x)dy-^y = 

whence, 

{Y—y){^Qd^jG — Iidx) — {X-^x){SQd^y-^Bdy)^0 (66) 

and (Y~y)dx-iX-x)dy='^-^ (67) 

are the equations of two conjugate diameters. 

Equation (66) gives the diameter through the point of contact, 
and as it is independent of it represents the locus of centres of 
all conics of four-pointic contact at the given point. 

Equation (67) gives the diameter parallel to the tangent at 

(»i y)- 

The intersection of (66) and (67) is the centre, whose co-ordi- 
nates are 

^ /SQ(SQd^x^Bdx) ^ ^3Q(3QJ i,^Bdy) 

x^y'i — — — (oo; 

The osculating semi-diameter OP is given by 


For, 


OP2 = ^ { ( SQd^x - Bdx'^ + {ZQd^y - Bdy')^ 

A“ 

_9Q2{9Q*+(3GGi-BP)2} 

“ X*P 

(3Qd*» -Bdx)^ + [ ZQd^ -Bdy)> 

=9Q»((d2ai)2+ {d^y)*] -6QB[dxiifixA-dyd»y] 
+ B^{difi -i- dy*) 

a _ QQBQ^ + S«P 

9G* + (3QQ|-BP)» 


(69) 


( 70 ) 
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If ijf be the angle between the normal and line of centres (66), 
called the angle of aberrancy, then evidently 


tan ^ 


3QQ,-JBP 

3Q* 


3(2» 

{9Q*+(3Gyi-EP)»}* 

. 3QQi-BP 

* {9Q*+(3QQi-BP)»}* 


"1 


If a and h be the semi-axes of the conic (56), then, evidently. 


p=g^ {(3<3d*»-iW»)* + A(ia» + {3Q>Py-Bdy)H\dy») 

= 8i^{9Q*+f3QQi-EP)» + XP»} 

[{3Qd»» - BdxY + Xdx^}[(3Qd^y - + Ady») 

-[{3Q^x-Bdx)(.3Qd!^y-Bdy) +Xdardy}»] 

=Q~^{i3Qd^y~Bdy)d»-(3Qd*»-Itdx)dy}* 

X» 

“27»Q* 

Therefore, a*+ b« = ^{9Q*+ (3QQ, -JBP)* + \P»)] (72) 

. g7Q* 

X* 

If OD be the diameter conjugate to OP, then from (69) and (72) 


OI)»=o»+6«-OP2=?^ 

0P« 9Q*+(3QQi-BP)» 

02;»“ XP» 

or* 3QPi 

S . I = a COS ^ 

{9Q*+(3QQi-BP)»}S 


K73) 


The equation of the director circle, deduced from (68) and 
(72), iB 

Xf(X-«)»+(r-y)*}-6Q{(X-a!)(3Qd»(B-JSd») 
-KF-.y)(3ed*y - B(^) +*QP) -0 


( 74 ) 
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Thus the director cirolo® of the system of con'cs of four- 
poiotic contact, form a co-axial system, of [which the radical 
axis is 

( X - a?)(30d« r ~ Bdjc) + ( Y- v) (BQd^y -Edy) (76 ) 
This radical axis is the ditcctrix of the oscnlating parabola. 

21. The condition that the osculating conic may be an 
equilateial hyperbola is a* H 62=0. Therefore, from (72) 


A= - 




P* 


and a* = - 


27g*Pf 


K76) 

I 

f9Q‘+(3QQ|-J?r)»}^ ^ 

wheu -I is the semi-axis of the osculating equilateral hyperbola. 


— = p* cos 


The co-ordinates o+ the point, where the normal at the point 
of contact meets the equilateral hyperbola hgain, are found to be 

2Pdy 

Q 

2Pdx 


X = £8 + • 


(77) 


But the co-ordinates of the centre of curvature are (11) 


r=y+^ 


Q 


Q 


Therefore, the osculating equilateral hyperbola meets the 
normal again, towards the convex side of thp curve, at a distance 
from the point of contact equal to twice the radius of curvature. 

Again, as the co-ordinates (77) do not involve higher 
diSerentials than the second, we conclude that all equilateral 
hyperbolas of three-pointic contact pass through the same 
point (77). 

Further, as two consecutive osculating equilateral hyperbolas 
may be conceived to possess three consecutive points common, 
they intersect again at (77), and, therefore, the envelope of the 
further branch of the osculating equilateral hyperbola is the loons 
of the point given by (77). 


22. The equation of the osculating parabola, obtained from 
(56) by putting X = 0 is 

(( - (X-a>)(3Qd2t/-i2di/))* 

= 18Q8{(r-y) dx^{X^x)dy) (78) 


The diameter through point of contact is (66) 

{Y~~y') (3Qd*ar - Bdx) - (X — x) {ZQd^y — Bdy) = 0 and the directrix 
is (75) 

( r- y) (3Qd»y - Edy ) + (X - x) {dQd^x - Bdx) 4 iQP = 0. 
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The co-ordinates of the point of intersection, of the diameter 
through point of contact with directrix, are 


X,=*-fQP» 


SQd*x-2tdx 
‘AQd*y — Bdy 


W79) 


If (o, S') be the focus, then the join of (a, P) and (Xp Y[) is 
bisected at right angles by the tangent at (», y), hence 


a=Xi— udy S= Yi + udx 

^ 9Q»P 

where « = 


(80) 


9Q* + iSQQi-EP)* 


The semi-latus rectum (1) is the perpendicular from focus 
on the directrix. Therefore 


27Q6 ps 


{9Q* + (3QQ,-EP)»)“ 


= p cos ®||| 


(81) 


The focal distauce of (a:, y) is equal to" the distance of (a?, y) 
from directrix 

^ {9(i*-i-mQ^-ltP)}>‘ = 2 *• 

The axis passes through (a, P) and is, therefore, 

(Y-'y)(3Qd^x^Bdx) - (X^x){SQd^y - Rdy) 
9QBP(3Qg,~EP) 

The normal at the point of contact meets the axis (83) at 

X=x^ndy Yssy -\~udx (84) 

Tho distance of this point, from point of contact, is 


uP^ = 


9Q8P1 


9Q*t-(3G«,-PP)» 


= P COs2 


( 86 ) 


The co-ordinates of the intersection of the directrix with the 
normal at the point of contact are 


+ Y-v 


( 86 ) 


Therefore the directrix of the osculating parabola meets the 
normal, towards the convex side of the curve, at a distance from 
the point of contact equal to half tbe radius of curvature. 

Again, as the co-ordinates (86) do not involve higher 
dijfferentials than the second, we conclude that the directrices of 
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all parabolan of threc-pointic contact, pass throngh the same 
point (86). 

Further, as two consecutive parabolas, of four-pointic contact, 
may be conceived to possess three consecutive points common, 
their directriooM meet at (86), and, therefore, the envelope of the 
directrix of the osculating parabola is the locus of the point (86). 

23. If a and h be the semi-axis of any ellipse of the system 
of conics of foar-pointio contact (56), then from (72) 

{9t^*+3(yQ,-ii!P)? + r‘X} 

» « 3\2Q»P 


n j.io fcV , e* 


3Q» „ PX‘ 


(87) 


Thoi’efore - + - is a miuimam when e is a minimum. 
b a 


Hence, the ellipse of minimum eccentricity of the system 
(S6) is determined by 


^ 9Q* + (3QQ,-IiP)<i 

^ ~ rrr"' 

pz 

b a cos if/ 


j 


H88) 


Therefore, the centre of the osculating ellipse, of minimum 
eccentricity, is a point, on the line of cemtres, towards the concave 
side, at the snme distance, from the point oi contact, as the 
centre of the osculatinff oquilaioral hyperbola. Here, evidently 
CP = CZ) = p cos 

Again, if and A3 correspond to equal values of tbo eccen- 
tricity, and, therefore, to equal values of ? + - » then from (87) 

0 a 


9(j^-4-(3QQ,-PP)2 

V Aj Ag— pg 


(89) 


Therefore, if (7, Cj, be the centres of the ellipse of 
minimum eccentricity and of any two ellipses of equal eccentricity, 
then, from (69) 

OjP. 0^P=^0P^ (90) 

where P is the point of contact. 

Analogous results hold for the system of hyperbolas of four- 
pointio contact. 

If Q be the centre of the osculating equilateral hyperbola, 
and Qi, the centres of any two osculating hyperbolas whose 
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asymptotic angles are snppliementary, theo we can prove in the 
same way 


Q,P. Q,P==QPi 


(91) 




I a 


Again, if (aj, hA and (a^, 

Ai and Ag, then by (72) 

^ 27Q* ^ _27Q* 

“i — 1 

XgT 

Therefore, <*1 6. o, 6. = 27^ Q»P« 

= a* (92) 


where a is the semi -axis of the osculating equilateral hyperbola. 

24. The system of simple binomial differential quantities 
Pi Qi 5, 1\ Qi, B,\ S\ which have been introduced in the 
preceding investigations, can, of course, be taken with any 
independent variable. Of the eight quaiitities only the first five 
may be looked upon as primary, and the rest as dependent 
auxiliaries. If we take x as the independent variable, tlien dx is 
constant, and therefore, d^Xy d^Xy dV, d^x all vanish. The 
quantities P, Q, R, 5, Ty Qj are, in this case, equal to (l+p®)d»* 
qdx\ rdx\ sdx^y tdx^y pqd^, respectively. R' and evidently 
vanish. 

If we take the arc («) as the independent variable, then 
P = dx^ + dy^ = ds^ =» constant 


Therefore, Qi « dxd^x + dyd^y » ^dP » 0 


{d^x)^+ (93) 


Again dQj = (d^x)^ + ( d^yy + dx d^x + dy d^y =» | d^P = 0 

Therefore, dx d^x-k-dy d^yr=z (94) 

Also, dx B/ -- d^x R + d^x Q = 0 
dy R' — d'^y R + d^y Q = 0 

Therefore PR^ — RQi + (dx d^x + dy ) Q = 0 

Hence 5'=^ (95) 

Alflo. 8'^dB'=^^ (96) 

The general differential equation ( 54) of the conic, if e be the 
independent variable, therefore^ becomes 

40 E5+9Q*r-46 QB («-^) 


(97) 
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Again let /», />,' p/' p'" he the radius of curvature and its 
three successivo difFerontials, on the supposition that the aro is 
the independent variable. 

Then by (11), (95) and (96) 


P <>* />* p* 

Also S + B’^dR^r (^_£^) 

'r + 2S'=.d»B=P^ (- 


(99 ) 


By the above aubfititntiona (98), (99) any expression in 
r, Q, B, /8f, &c , can be readily converted into another in P, p, p', p*' 
and p'". 

Thus, 9G* + (3GQ,-PB)« = ^(9 + ^^ (100) 

3GS-6Bi + 12QB'=^(9 + ^-^^ (101) 

40 JS»-45 QBS + 9 Q»T- 90 QBB' + 4,b (]»S' 


= _ ^ { 4/i'» - 9 p p' p" + 9 p« p'" + 36 P p' ( 


( 102 ) 


or, 


Therefore the differential equation of a conic in p and a is 
4 p'*^-9 p p' p"+9 p2 p'" + 36 P p' = 0 
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By Wflijam Irvine, Bengal Otvil Service (Retired). 
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pp. 28-59 (Extra Nniuber) ] 


Chaptrh VII {continued ) — MopAWMAD Shah (1719-1748}. 
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12 

13, 

14. 
15 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 


Chabelah Ram and Girdhar Bahadur at Allaliftbad. ' 
Flight of Nizam-ul-mulk from Malwah to the Dakhin. 
Defeat and death of Dilawar *Ali Shan. 

Perplexity of the Sayyid brothers. 

Attacks on Mul^ammad Amin Khan. 

Nis^tn-ul-mulk’s contest with ‘Alim ‘Ali Khan 
— ‘Alim ‘All Shan's preparations — Nizam-ul-mnlk 
replies to the letters from Agrah — The battle with 
‘Alim ‘All Shan. 

The news from the Dakhin reaches Agrah. 

The Emperor's advance to the Dakhin. 

Assassination of B^sain ‘All Kh&n. 

‘Abdullah ^an hears of his bi’other's death. 
Muhammad Shah's movements. 

Letters sent to the Emperor's adherents. 

‘Abdullah !^an remonstrates. 

Prince Muhammad Ibrahim raised to the throne. 

The Emperor Muhammad Shah's advance. 
Preparations for battle. 

The battle of Basanpur. 

Capture of Prince Ibrahim. 

End of ‘Abdullah Shan. 

The two Sayyids, their oharaoter and conduot. 
L‘Bnvoi. 


Section 5. — Chabelah RIm and Girdhar BAHlDim at 
AllahIbId. 

Chabelah Rftm, Nagar, owed his fortunes entirely to ‘A^lm- 
ush-shan, fighting for whom his brother, Dy& Ram, was killed 
in 1124 H., 1712, at LAhor. He had been one of the earliest to 
declare himself in FarrukbBiyar's favour, after that prince’s cause 
had been espoused by the Sayyid brothers. In reward for this 
zeal he had obtained high rank and various in^rtant appoint- 
ments. He had never been well affected to the Sayyids, and had 
made a good deal of underhand complaint about them to Farruklt* 
Biyar. At the time of that emperor’s deposition, he was governor of 
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the Allahab&d province. The downfall of bis patron was dis- 
tinctly opposed to his interests ; but, as the saying is, ** the earth 
is hard and the sky far off. ” ^ From that moment he stood aloof 
from the Sayyids, in an attitude not far removed from rebellion ; 
and his name was mixed up with all the rumoured projects having 
for their object the rescue of the late sovereign from the bands 
of the Sayyid ministers. His declared revolt against them may 
be dated from the middle of Ramazan 1131 H., (August 1719), just 
a little before the time that Agrah fort was re-oaptured and the 
movement in favour of Nekusiyar suppressed. Troubles raised 
by Jasan Singh, zarnindar of Kalpi, instigated by Muhammad 
Qan, Bangash, and his agent, Rustam i^an, Afridi of Mau- 
Shamsabad, had kept Chabelah Ram busily occupied within his 
‘ own province, and had prevented his marching to Agrah. As the 
fort at that place had now been recovered and Jai Singh, Sawae, 
bought off, it was necessary to deal next with Chabelah Ram, 
more especially as his contumacy barred the road to a remittance 
from Bengal, which had been detained at Patnah.* 

His nephew, Girdhar Bahadur, son of the late Dya Ram, had 
been summoned to Dihli just before Farrukbsiyar’s removal from 
the throne ; and after that event, Chabelah Ram's discontent be- 
coming known, Girdhar Bahadur was detained at the capital in a 
sort of honorable captivity. When the Wazir started for Agrah 
with the emperor, Rafi‘-ud-daulah, Girdhar Bahadur was placed 
in charge of Lutfullah Khan, Sadiq, and by him entrusted to his 
son, Hidayat ‘All KJian.® This custodian .visited his prisoner 
daily. On one occasion he happened to mention that Husain All 
Khan would soon march to Allahabad, and put an end to Chabelah 
Ram and his opposition. That very night Girdhar Bah&dur fled, 
having bought over his guard. At dawn fifty horsemen started 
in pursuit, but no trace of the fugitive could be discovered. Soon 
it was learnt that he had reached Allahabad and joined his uncle, 
Chabelah Ram. ♦ 

Girdhar Bahadur was sent out from Allahabad with a fresh 
force against Jasan Singh of Kalpi ; and after that rebel had been 
repeatedly defeated, the parties came to an agreement and Girdhar 
Bahadur returned to Allah&bad. 'J'his place was already seriously 
threatened, Sayyid ^Abdullah !^an had detached *Abd-un-nabi 
^an against it with six thousand horsemen ; and on IHusain *Ali 
[Qian's part, Daud Kh^n, deputy of Mul^ammad O&n GwaliySr, 
was ordered on the same service at the head of three thousand 
men, with whom he marched through Karrah to Allahftb&d. 
Diler a slave of the Bangash chief, joined *Abd-un-nabi 

BDi&n at Itawah with fifteen hundred men. ^ 


1 Zamln toa asman dar, ^nshhal Oand, Berlin MS. 496, fol. 908^. 

2 ^ashb&l Cand, Berlin MS. 496, fol. 999*. 

S Or Hidiyat-ullah ^an. He was the second son and died in'll 77 H- 
(1763-4). Mnbammad *A1I ^an, author of the wm this 

man’s sixfch son fsee that work under the sixth year of Abmad Shfth). 

* Sitvdnih-uJQ^i^ri, Irvine MS., p. 7. 

^ SitoSmh-i-KKiznf p. 8 , 
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Ohabelab B&m, leaving bis nephew in charge of Allah&bftd 
fort, came out several kus and entrenched himself. The two forces 
were not yet in sighf. of each other, when Chabelah JRftm was 
seized with paralysis and died before he could reach Allahib&d.^ 
His death took place in Zn,l Hijjah 1131 H. (November 1719)* 
The two brothers looked on this death as a special interposition of 
Providence, receiving the news with every demonstration of joy ; 
and they at once sent off a robe of honour for Girdhar BahAdur, 
with a request for the surrender of the fort of Alhihabad. Active 
hostilities had meanwhile been suspended. *Abd<uii-nabi 
as soon as he heard of Chabelah Ram’s death, halted at Shah- 
zidpur* for further orders, and conveyed to Girdhar BahAdur 
the W(izfr*s offer that if he would come peaceably out of AllahAbAd, 
he should forthwith receive the province of Audh with the 
fauj d/lr-Bhips of Lakhnau «nd Gorakhpur. 

Girdhar Bahadur, however, rejected all overtures. His ex- 
cuse, an obviously insufficient one, was that he had not yet finished 
the funeral obsequies of his uncle, which could only be completed 
at the holy Tribeni (that is, Allahabad, alius Pryag), where the 
Ganges, Jamnah and Sarsutl are supposed to meet. For one year 
he would not be at liberty to leave the place. He employed this 
breathing spnce in active preparations for a siege, and in the ac- 
cumulation of ample supplies within the fort walls. He is said 
to have dug a trench from the Ganges to the Jnmnah and filled it 
with water from those riveis, thus protecting the fort on its most 
vulnerable side, that towards the west. Outside this channel he 
erected a number of small earthen forts.® 

At this time the Bundelahs were active and troublesome, both 
to the south of their country on the borders of the Malwah, and to 
the north of it between Allshabad and A grab. With regard to the 
first of these outbreaks, Nlzam-ul-mulk, the aubahdSi>r of MAlwah, 
was written to. For the protection of the country near the 
Jamnah, a force was ordered to assemble under Muhammad 
Bangash, *Aziz ]^an, DA,udzai, Hasan Oan, javjdar of Korah 
JahanAbad, and other jflgirdilrs. They were to await orders on 
the south of the Jamnah. Sa*Adat !^Au, Burhan-ul-mulk (who 
had been recently, 6th October 1719, appointed faujdSr of Hindaun 
and Bianah) was designated as commander of the imperial 
vanguard. About this time Mir Jumlah, TarkbaHi who bad lately 
made his pence with the Sayyids, bad been nominated (8th 
Za,l 9ijjah 1131 H., 2l8t October 1719) to the office of 
sudur^ or superintendent of endowments, but found a difficulty in 
obtaining the issue of his patent of appointment, owing to the 

1 Kdushbil Cand, Berlin MS., No. 496, fob 9Q9a, reports that some men 
suggested foul play. Their story was that ** a letter arrived from the t^ajyids, 
and as soon as he (0- B.) had opened the envelope, he gave np the ghost.** 

< In the Cawnpore district, lat., 26'’77', long. 80^2^ Thornton, ** Qant* 
teer,** 881. 

5 Biwdnih-i-Khizii. p. 8; Kim war ]^4n, entir of 26th Za,l Hijjah | 
the places the death of 0. B. ** at the end of the year 

1181 **2 Moil^mmad Qftsim, Llhori, 80Q, 801, 802 } Shin DAs, f, 88e, 
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obHirnctive action of Kfijah Ratn Cand. M!r Jnmlah invoked 
the aid of Sa*&dat Eban who spoke to Husain ^All Eb&n. Ratn 
Cand was displeased, and soon succeeded in alienating ‘Abdallah 
ETban from 6a‘&dat The commnnd of the vangpiard was 

taken from him and given to Haidar Qul! Eban-^ 

With reference to Ratn Cand’s intoi Ferenoe, even in matters 
behmging to other departments, they tell the following story : 
One day Ratn Cand brought to ‘Abdullah ^an a man whom he 
wished to be made a ‘Abdullah Eban said with a smile to 

a bystander : “ Ratn Cand now nominates the q^zls^ The cour- 
tier replied : “ He has got everything he wants in this world, 

why should he not now look after the other world P ** * Or, as 
Fakbr-ud-Hin Ebftn, son of Shekb ‘Abd-ul-‘aziz, remarked one 
dny to ‘Abdullah ©an: “Now-a-days, through your favour, 
Ratn Cand is as gn*at a man ns was Himu, the shopkeeper.*'® 

Haidar Qull an started for Allaliabad on the 1st Mubar- 
ram 1132 H.. 13th November 1719. On the wav he was joined 
by Sher Afkan Eban, Panipati, faujd&r of Karrah.^ After a 
halt nesr Karrah, they advancsed to »i place twenty-five hos from 
Allahabad. At this stage Shnh ‘Ali Kban arrived, bribing 
with him Da, fid Kb>‘in, an officer sent by Muba»nniad Khan, 
Bangash. Shah *Ali ^an was a Barhah Sayyid who had been 
deputed by the waztr and his brother to represent their in- 
terests.® Mubummad Eb^n, Bangash, excused himself from 
personal attendance, the Rajptlt clan of the BaratHlahs having 
risen and tried to de^^troy the newly-founded town of FarTu^a- 
bad. Hut he vouclied for the zeal and energy of his officers, 
Dfl,fld Eban and Diler Eban.® 

By this time, at the instigation of Budh Singh of Bondi, a 
large number of Mundelahs hnd taken the field. These men har- 
assed ‘Abd-un-nahi Q^an and Diler Eban in their advance. 
One day ‘Abd-uii-nabi Khan was taken prisoner, but rescued by 
Diler ^an after a severe struggle. Before the fight could be 
renewed on the following morning, I'ahavvar *Ali Eban marched 

1 Kaniwar Eh&n. entries of 23id Za I Qa‘dH,h and 8th 2!a,l Hijjah 1 1819,, 
Khizr Ehaii, p. 10. ShiQ D&s, 83. Korah Jaiianabad is in the Fatehpu** Dis- 
txiot, Thornton, 622; Hindann tin Jaipnr territory), lat. 26^41', 1on;;f. 77^*16'; 
Biaiiah (in Ithartnar territory), lat. 2b®67', lonur. 77*20', Thornton, 387, 119. 

® An allnaion, no doubt, to the lines which 8a idat Yir Khan (Bangm) 
in MajSlis-i-ratigin, Irvine MS. 263. /. 2«, attributes to FardausM-Tus! : — 

Tu Irer-t-satnin ntjbf< 

Kih bar damSn nis pai ddl^ti ? 

“ Have yon done so well on earth 

** That yon try to regulate the heavens P ” 

8 Tdril^.i-mugnffan, Irvine MS,, p. 167, ^ushbil Oand, Berlin M8. 496, 
/. 1,000®. Himu, I2b'*Bar, wazlr of *Xdil Shah, Sur, was defeated and taken 
prisoner in Mubairam 964 H., November 1556. Beale, 160. 

® This man was the brother of bui;fuUah ^In, 9&diq* The 
^Vjpajiriri, 170, lias Korah^ instead of Karrah. 

8 According to ]^n§hbal OHnd, Berlin MS. No. 496, /. 999*, this man 
had been promised the sncoesaion jto the governorship, if saooessfiil in eject* 
ing Girdhar Babidnr. He had 4,0u0 men with him. , 

8 SI^Di p^ lit . • w • 
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in with two thousand men sent by Dilftwar ^Ali 'The 

Bundelahs now avoided a renewal of the engagement, bat 
Tahavvar *Ali out of bravado, disregarding *Abd-an-nabi 

iOeii's advice, took the initiative. Diler EbSn, acorni^ to be 
left behind, followed in Ins wake, and *Abd-iin-nabi SS&n felt 
bound to support thorn. The Afghans, when near enough, bemn 
to shout out abusive words until Bhagwant Singh, the Bundmah 
loader, stung by these taunts, broke off his holy thread, ^ put it on 
the point of his sword, and swore an oath to die or be revenged. 
Spurring his mare into the space between the armies, he selected 
Tahavvar ‘All £ban as his opponent. Riding up to that oificer's 
elephant, he hi*ought down the driver with one arrow and pierced 
Tahavvar ‘Ali Sban’s arm with another. Diler now attempt- 
ed to take the Bundelahs iu the rear. Bhagwant Singh with 
two hundred men tamed to face him. Diler did not flinch, 

and after three quarters of an hour's desperate fighting, Bhag- 
want Singh was cut down by the Pathan. The Bundelahs dis- 
persed and were pursued for two or three kos by the Afghan 
horse. 'Abd-un-uab! Shan and his compaliions then rejoined 
Haidar Quli Kb&n by forced marobes.* 

All the reinforcements having now reached him, Gaidar 
Quli !^an divided his army into three divisions : one under bis 
owm orders ; one under Sbcr Afkan Khan, Panipatl, Bah&dur 
Khan and Da,ud Khan ; one under Shah *Ali Kban, B&rhah, and 
‘Abd-uu-nabi Kban.® An advance was then made. When the 
imperialists were five kos from the fort, the Candelah zamlndSrs 
who had joined Giidhar Bahadur came out to oppose them, and a 
sharp engagement ensued. The Candelahs forced their way into 
the ranks of the second division, and the newly recruited men 
gave way, Sb5h ‘Ali Kb&n being so severely wounded that ha fell 
from his elephant. His troops fled in disorder. But D&fitd 
Khan, calling on his Afghans, maintained tbu 'Struggle as long as' 
there was any daylight, and during the night the third division 
reached the spot. The enemy being now out-numbered, took to 
their heels and retreated within shelter of the trenches outside the 
fort.* 

Haidar Quli Sb&n hurried up with his own division, and two 
days were spent in restoring order in the force. On the thicd day 
he marched close up to the entrenchments with his whole army. 
As soon as they came in sight, they were received with a heavy 
fire of cannon and rockets, and from afternoon to sunset the fight 
continued. Girdhar Bahadur in person issued from his trenches 
and created a diversion by a bold attack. At length, owing to 
the darkness, they could no longer jdistinguisli friend from^ foo; 
and each army returned to its own quarters. Fighting went on 

1 The janeo or Brahminioftl thread, worn aoFOSi one shoulder by the 
higher or** twice-born ** castes. 

s Khisr p 11. 

8 Cand, Berlin MS. Ko. 495, /. OOO*, names also Mir KallUf son 

of Hir^nahrif. 

t p* 
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daily for two or three days. One night an attack was made on 
^Abd-un-nabl Shta's camp, and great damage was done before 
Shei* Afkan Sb&ti could arrive, when they jointly drove back the 
assailants to the very ditches of their entrenchments. Two men 
were taken alive. Their story was that within the fort there 
wt-re food and supplies enough to last for ten years ; Girdhar 
Bah&dur*s own men numbered ten thousand, and there were as 
many more belonging to Budh Singh. Hads, Chattarsal, Bun- 
delah, and tlie Hind^ landholders of the adjacent country. 
Baidar Quii reported all this to Husain *Ali and 

asked for reinforcemc^nts.' 

Noi* did the commanders of the investing force act in unison. 
‘Ahd-un-nabi Kbftn declared that he would behead the two prison- 
ers in retaliation for the loss of men that he had suffered, 
^aidar Quli Qiaa refused his consent. He said that he required 
these men in order to find out from them the condition of the fort 
and its defenders, subsequently, whatever order was given in 
regard to the prisoners by Husain ‘Ali Shan, Amir-ul-umara, 
would be carried out. Beginning with civil words, the discus- 
sion WHS prolonged until they spoke harshly to each other. 
‘Abd-un-nabi ^dn thereupon withdrew his troops fi*om the 
investment of the northern bastion, and that very night a rein- 
forcement sent by Budh Singh, Ha da. passed through the aban- 
doned post and entered tlie fort without let or hindrance. 

As already stated, Husain *Ali Khan, as soon as he learnt of 
Budh Singh's encouragement of the Bundelahs and of Girdhar 
BahSdur’s resistance, detached Dihiwar *All !|^an and others 
into the Kotah- Bondi country. At the same time Muhammad 
^dn, Bangash, who had obeyed the command to proceed to 
Allah&bad by sending some of the officers, was pressed to take 
the field in person. Accordingly, he soon ai rived at Allahabfid, 
and occupied the position vacated by *Abd>un-nabi Shan* One 
night, shortly after his arrival, two thousand men, an hour or two 
before dawn, mad*^ a sudden attack on him. The Nawnb, whose 
eyes wt*re inflamed, was unable to take the command himself, 
but Diler Sh&n* for whom an urgent message had been sent, was 
soon on the spot. In the confusion and darkness, some two 
hundred of the retreating enemy lost their way and fell into 
the river; while Salim Singh, their leader, whs wounded and 
made a prisoner hy Nflr ^an, IQ^atak. But before he was re- 
cognized, he yielded up his accoutrements, his sword, his turban, 
and all that he had of value, and was allowed to go his way. 
Diler Sbfin received two severe wounds in the back, but escaped 
with his life.* 

The morning after this night surprise, Qaidar Quit Sh&n 
ordered a general assault from two directions. One force he took 
command of himself, the other was led by Sber Afkan 
D&,ud Sb&n. Bangash, and Sh&li *Ali B&rhah. After 

repeated attacks, Gaidar Quli cleared the enemy out of the 
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entrenobmentfii at tbe foot of the north side of the fort. In the 
SHxne way, Sh&h *A1i Sb&n and the leaders with him drove those 
in front of them back to the very foot of the walls. Di.ftd 
aooompanied by Sher Afkan Sbia* broaght up the scal- 
ing ladders, hoping to make an entry, but after maoh straggle 
and effort he was compelled to abandon the attc*mpt. Since the 
river flows close under the fort, and a number of boats were 
moored below the walls, it was feared that if the enemy saw the 
day going against them, they would use this means of escape. 
To prevent this manosnvie, Muhammad !^an sent out his men 
and took possession of all the boats. 

For three days the fighting continued. By the fourth day 
the imperial army had worked its way close to the fort and be^u 
to mine under the walls. Girdhar Bahadur, l>elieving the aay 
was lost, made overtures through Muhammad Sban; in these 
negociiitions a long time was consumed. Girdhar Bah&dur then 
found out that Muhammad i^fcan had received a promise of the 
Allahabad province, if he, Girdhar Bah&dur, could be ousted 
from it. Ceasing to believe any longer in that noble’s imparti- 
ality, Girdhar Bahadur said he would treat through no one but 
Batn Cand. 

Tlie retention of Allahabad in hostile hands was most detri- 
mental to the Sayyids’ power. It formed a centre round which 
disaffection could rally and grow troublesome. In itself it was 
as strong a fortress as Akbar&bad, but in other ways many times 
more diflicult to overcome Instead of a revolted gariison 
having no competent leaders^ it was held by a well-tried and 
valiant soldier at the head of a well-disciplined force ; instead of a 
miserably provisioned stronghold there was one with sufficient sup- 
plies for many years. Obviously some great effort must be made. 

IJusain *AU £b&n ordered a bridge of boats to be thrown 
across the Jamnah at j^grah, and sent his troops to the other side 
as a preliminaiy to his own advance down the Duabah. He had 
no reverence for the prognostications of astrologers, saying : 
“ Whatever is chosen by the Eternal Felicity is felicitous ; whate- 
ever is not adopted by Him is devoid of felicity.” On the Srd 
Safar (15th December 1719) he quitted his camp at Bagl^ Dahr- 
Ar&e, and proceeded by boat to the garden of Jah&n-&i*ae Begam. 
Negotiations continued at Allahabftd ; day and night camel riders 
came and went But Girdhar Bahftdnr persisted that he had no 
faith in the Sayyids and conhl not trust their honour, or give up 
the place of refuge that he held. Several months elapsed, but 
no settlement was arrived at.^ 

At length, on the 23rd Jam&d| 1, 1132H. (Ist April 1720), 
Qusain ‘All Sll&n resolved to march on AUah&b&d ; and quitting 
the garden of Jah&n-&r&e, his tents were put up on the gracing 
grounds of B&gb Buland. * But * Abdullah did not approve 


1 Mobammad Qasim, Lahorl, 303. 

t gkushb&l (;and, Berlin MS. Ne. 485, /. l,000s, names KoM 
aoross ttw river, opposite the fort, as tkie place of encampment. 
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of this move. A few weeks before this, on the 1st Aabi* II. 
1132 H. (10th February 1720) the emperor's advance tents had 
been sent off towards Dihli, but no start followed ; and on the 
1st Jam&dfi I (10th March 1720), they were brought back from 
Bikandrah Italah.^ About this time the quarrel over the j^grah 
bootv broke out afresh between ‘Abdullah Oan and his younger 
brotner, and it was only through the strenuous exertions of Katn 
Cand that a settlement was made ; and these differences were pre- 
vented from reaching the public ear. Still sore at the role played 
by his brother at ^grah, ‘Abdullah Shan, directly Husain *AU 
Sb&n moved towards Allahabad, swore that he would not be 
defrauded a second time. If Husain ‘Ali Khan had appro- 
priated the booty of jgrah, he would take that of Allahabad. 
In short, he insisted on his right as waztr to assume the supreme 
command. At length, a middle course was hit upon, both 
brothel's i^emained at Agrab, and Ratn Cand went as their emis- 
sary to Allahabad.* 

On the 25th JamadS I, 1132 H. (3rd April 1720) * Ratn 
Cand started with many nobles in his train, and sixty large guns 
each drawn by one hundred to two hundred oxen and three or 
four elephants. On his way the faujdl^rs, the agents of the 
JdgirddrSf and the zaminddrs Hocked to his standard. The rdjah 
camped two kos from Allahabad foit aiid sent a message to 
Girdhar Bahadur that he had come thus far to see him, and was 
anxiously awaiting an interview. Rajah Girdhar Bahadur 
returned answer that to meet him was a pleasure, bat the period 
set apart for mourning on account of Chabelah Ram’s death not 
having jet expired, he must trouble his visitor to come and see 
him, which would also accord with the usages observed at condo- 
lences upon a death. Rajah Ratn Cand, leaving everybody 
behind him except Mubftmmad Shan, Bangs sh, Baidar Quli 
SibW) one or two of his most trusted subordinates, went 
into the fort. Rftjah Girdhar Bahadur came as far as the door 
ot his dwelling, and Ratn Cand on meeting him offered the 
'usual condolences. Gifts were brought forward, of which Ratn 
Cand accepted an elephant and two horses ; then, having sat a 
moment, he left for his quarters. Next day Girdhar Bahadur 
came in full state to return the visit. Ratn Cand met him at the 
tent door and seated him on the right hand upon his own carpet 
{fnasnad)j offering one elephant and five horses with rich trap- 
ping, Girdhar Bah&dur, too, refused all except the elephant 
and two horses.* 

After they had exchanged some conciliatory words in public, 
they sat apart and oodsulted. The tei’ms offered Were the 


1 AppacentW the place west of Agrah, and the site of Akbar's pianeo* 
lepm, ie intended. 

s Muhammad Q&eim, Lthori, 306 ; Kamwar ^an, 220, ]Qlfi tl, 

B45. 

* Qafi ^in, II, 846, has ** end of ^bi* II,’* which |a a month earlier. 
« pmwar Aan, 819}*\Bhi& Das, a4>j ShfishMl Cand, BeHiB MS, 
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government of Audh with all the diyisions {tarktttt) dependent 
thereon, and the right to appoint all the military and civil anhor- 
dinat;e officers (t.e., the faujddfs and dfwdn^)^ Mir Mnalirif, the 
former governor, and the other officials beini; removed. To these 
appointments wns added a gift of thirty lakhi of nifieea, 
from the Bengal treasure lemittance, to rep1a(*e the expenditare 
on his army and the defence of the fort, together with a jewelled 
turbati ornament, a special dress of honour and an elephant from 
the emperor. This conference took place npon the 25th Janiidf 
II, 1132 H. (3rd May J720).' 

After binding oaths on Gauges water had been exchanged* 
Girdhar Bahadur accepted the above terms, and, with all his 
family and their bellongings. his treasure and his goods, marched 
out of the fort on the 4th Rajnb (1 1th May 1720) ; • wheieupon 
Al^mad Khan, a brother of Mnljiammad g^^an, Btingash, entei’ed 
with five hundred men and occupied the plaice. Leaving Sh&fa 
*Ali ^an in charge of Allahabad, Ratn Gsnd started on his 
return to Agrah. The Bengal treasure, until now delayed at 
Pafnah, was sent for, orders being left that out of ttie total sum 
thirty lakhs should be paid over to Rajah Girdhar Bahadur, and 
the balance sent on to headquarters. 

On the 9th Rajah, upon the receipt of Ratn Cand’s report, 
‘Abdullah Sban attended audience, where ho had not been for 
some time, and received the emperor's permission to beat the 
drums in honour of a victory. On the 16th Rajab (23rd May 
1720) Qusain ‘Ail Kban recrossed the Jamnah and took up his 
old station in Bagh Dahrali as before. Ratn Cand, on his arrival 
on the 2nd Sha'ban, 8th June 1720, was wnntily congratulated 
by the two brorhers and promotHd to 5,000 zdt, 6,000 horse, 
receiving a specisl robe and a very valuable pearl nec^klace. 
Gaidar QuH ^an re<'eived 50,000 rupees and a robe of Imnonr ; 
Mnbammad ^d)an, Bangash, and Sher Afkan Kb&iiy ea(;h twenty* 
five thonsaud rupees and a necklace of pearls. Daring this 
period the emperor had umved once (14th Jam§d| II, 22ud April 
1720) to the village of Mumtazabad, in order to pay a visit to 
Shahjahan's tomb; on the 17th of the same month (25th April 
1720) the camp was brought back to Talab Khela Nath.* 

6. Flight of Ni^au-ul-mulk from Malwah to the I^aehin. 

Between Nizara-nl-mnlk and the Sayyids there were many 
reasons for mutual distrust. Spoiled in earlier years by the 
exceptional favour with which he and his father were honoured 
during the last part of *Alarogir’s reign, Ni^am-nLmulk was 
ever afterwards discontented with the treatment he recetTcd 
that monarch’s successors. In Bahadur Shah’s reign he 


^ Sh4r P* l® > Skiu Dm, /. 85« | Sh*fl H, 846. 
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served grudgiogly, more than onoe sending in his resignation. 
It was tlie same in Jah&ndar Sb^it's reign. His services to 
Farrnkhslyar at the tinie of Jahand&r Shah’s overthrow secnred 
him the government of the Dakhin, a region in regard to which, 
as there can be no doubt, he had cherished secret projects ever 
since the death of ^Alamgir. Nizam-ul-mnlk, like his father, 
had won his spurs in the Dakhin campRigns, and, as Ziiyliiqikr 
unquestionably did, he must liave seen that it offered a 
splendid opening for acquiring partial, perhaps even complete, 
independence of Dihll nnd its sovereign. He had held the six 
fUhahs for hardly more than two years, when he was superseded 
by J^usain *Ali 

This supersession rankled apparently in his mind, for he with- 
drew to his new appointment at Muradabad, and only returned 
to the capital at Farrukhslyar’s urgent request. Unable to work 
with Farruyjsiyar, he went over nominally, as we have seen, to 
the faction of the wazlr and his brother. Being anxious to 
secure his absence from Dihli, they offered him the government 
of Bih&r, a difficult charge which they hoped would fully employ, 
even if it did not exhaust, his strength. Before Nizam-ul-mulk 
had started for Patnali Farrukhsiyar had been dethroned, and 
M&lwah being then vacant was offered to him. The brothers 
thought that as their own nominees and relations held Akbarabad 
on the one side, and the Dakhin on the other, any danger from 
this able man’s intrigues would be obviated by thus placing him 
between two fires. Bemembering how short his tenure of the 
Dakhin had been, Nizam-ul-mulk made his acceptance of Mal- 
wah conditional on a solemn agreement that he should not be 
removed again. The promise was given and the Nawab started 
for Ujjain on the 24ith Rabi* II, 1131 H. (15th March 1719), a 
few days after the accession of Rafi^-ud-daraj&t, taking the pre- 
caution to remove the whole of his family and possessions, thus 
leaving no hostages behind him in the Sayyids’ hands. 

Ever since his departure rumours had been rife that he had 
helped to instigate the abortive rising at Agrah. Although he 
was guilty of no overt act of hostility, he failed in some matters 
to study the susceptibilities of ^usain ’All Eb&n. Owing to a 
slight offered by him to l^an^ Husain ’All £han, Marahmat 
had been superseded in bis command at MandiL by Ehwajam 
Quli|Q;iftil.* Difficulties arose about givi^ over that fort, and after 
these had been overcome, Marahmat ^^&n, instead of being re- 
moved by Nig§m-al-mulk, was employed in ejecting Jai Gand, Bun- 


of tresaure from Bengal were received at Agrah on the 19th Bajah (24th 
May 1720). 

L Mir Ihr&hTm, Marahini^t belonged to a distingnished family. 

He was the third son of Amir ^&n, Kabnli. (d. 1109 H.). son of l^alllullah 
l^an, Yasdf, Ni*matilahi. He died while governor of Pefnah on the l7th 
Maherram 1188 H., 24th Septemlier 1725. aged 46. ITT, 718, 
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delab^ from RSm^rb. The Nawftb then applied for the offender’s 
pardon, jpnsain *AH S^&n dieregarded these requests in favour 
of Marabmat Soon afterwards the news-writers reported 

to headquarters that Ki^im-ul-mullc was enlisting men and col- 
lecting matiriel of war in excess of his requirements as a pro- 
vincial governor. 

On receipt of these reports, Qusain ‘AH Sb^n sent for the 
agent who represented Nizam-ul-mulk at court, and, after abus- 
ing him and his master, told him to report to his employer what 
had been said to him ; the grievances alleged being the above- 
mentioned matter of Marabmat i0?aOt the removal of a samin- 
dUr in parganah Nnlam,^ and some other disputes about lands. 
Nizam-ul-mulk acknowledged the letter by writing direct to 
flusain ‘All ^an. After complaining of tlie enmity of the 
official reporters, he points out that people who had never been in 
Malwab, could not know its condition ; but Qusain ‘AH 
having lately passed through it must know the facts well. The 
Mahrattahs, with over fifty thousand horsemen, were harrying it ; 
if troops in large numbers were nob entertained, what hope was 
there of defending the country from their ravages ? For this rea- 
son he had added to liis resources in men and materiel. He also 
objected to giving up Malwah just as the instalments of the RahV 
harvest were falling due, this being tlie time when most of the 
revenue was paid, forming his only hope of getting back his 
heavy expenditure. None but his evilwishers could have ac- 
cused him of intending adverse action. If that had been his 
wish he could have gratified it when at Agrah, where several 
times messengers came to him from Nikusiyar. He had no suoli 
purposes in his heart, and his detractors ought to be silenced. 
The allusion to what he could have done at j^grah, if he bad 
chosen, only inceitsed Husain *Ali Shan still more against him.^ 

A farmSn was now issued to Nizam-ul*mnlk recalling him 
from Malwah, on the plea that it was necessary for the protection 
of the Dakhiu that ^usain ‘All IQ^an should take charge of that 
province. He was offered the choice of any one out of the four 
provinces of Akbarabad, Allahabad, Multan, or BurbSnpur. 
Tills was a distinct breach of faith> and no doubt confirmed 


Nijam-ul-mulk in the belief that he was to be destroyed. He 
had already some reason for apprehension, due to the movements 
of Qusain ‘All Kh&n’s haihshi, Dilawar ‘All who was 

hovering on the western border of Malwah, attended by Bijah 
Bbim Singh of Bondi, Bdjah Gaj Singh of Narwar, and other 


hia father’s death, he was brought as a child to Tndia and made over to his 
elder brother, YQlbaras Kh&n. The TSrif^^i’Muhammadi states that this 
Khwajam Qnli Khfin died at Hindu on the 19th Rajab 1186 H (12th April 
1724). If so, the man who went to the Dakhin with Ni|im-ii1-mnlk, and 
died there in 1170 H. (1766-7) or 1179 H. (1766-6), is probably a son and 
not the same individual. See If-uZ-u, I, 884, aud Mirat-uf-faffi, B.M. 6640, 
/. 101 *. 

•Probably a misprint for Tal&m, sarfcdr Sirangpur, II, 208. 
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chiefs. The secret instructions of these generals were thaf after 
they had settled the matter of Salim Smgli who, with the con- 
nivance of Bajah Jai Singh, SawSe, had attempted to usurp 
Bondi, they should keep the proceedings of Nizam-ul-mn1k under 
ohservatioii and await further orders. Diiawar *AU SbSn was 
told to announce publicly that he had a commiNsion to proceed to 
Aurang&bad in the Dfikhin, to conduct thence the family of 
Nnwah Basain *Ali ^&n. 

This movement could not he construed otherwise than un- 
favourably by Nizam-ul-mulk. Nor was other insti),^ation to action 
wanting. His cousin, Mubammad Amin ^an, wrote from 
jgrah that the Sayyids were only waiting for the suppiession of 
the Nikilsiyar party and the recovery of Allahabad, when their 
next tnsk would be to uproot and destroy him, Nizam-ul-mulk. 
With his own letter Mnljammad Amin ]^an sent one written by 
Mubammad Shah’s own hand, and one bearing the seal of that 
emperor’s mother. These letters complained of the Sayyids, of 
their entii’e usurpation of authority, of their leaving no per- 
sonal liberty to tlie emperor ; and called on Niz&m-ul-mulk to 
espouse his cause and effect his deliverance.^ 

Further details of Nizam -ul mulk’s stay in Malwab are 
obtained from another source. The night following his arrival at 
Ujjain there was heavy rain; “this .was, indeed, to him God’s 
gracious rain, for from that day he never ceased to prosper.” 
Ujjain became to him in fact as well as name the DSr^uUfat^f the 
Al^de of Victory. After the rains (of 1719) had ended, he set 
out to reduce his province to order. It was then that the friends 
of Husain *Ali £ban wrote alarming letters about the strength 
of his army and complained that mischief was brewing, as he 
was tampeiing with the court intelligencer’s reports. Upon 
hearing this Husain *Ali Shan broke out into strong language. 
He asserted that Nizam-ul-mulk should never have been allowed 
to leave the couit, and now one ** Nizam-ul-mulk ” had multi- 
plied into a thousand ; it would be found as difficult to deal with 
him as to tackle a young tiger in an open plain. 

To this Qutb-ul-mulk (*Abdullah Shan) replied with the 
saying, The past is beyond remedy, fate does its own pleasure.” 
Some way must be devised. After many consultations, a farmSn 
of recall was despatched by the hands of maoe-bearers, while a 
force was moved across the Chambal. If the governor submitted, 
all would be well ; if not, they could still fight or negotiate* If 
he fled to the south, their general could pursue. *Alim *All 
Eban at Aurangab&d was warned to be on the alert. Thus 
Nii^ftni ul-mulk would inevitably be caught between two fires. 

It held already been a subject of remark at Nigftm-ul-mulk’s 
darhUr that disturbed times wei*e at hand, that probably the first 
difficulty would arise in MAlwah. Nij^m-ul-m^k began to pra- 
pare for an emergency, as the only hope of being left undis- 
turbed. He argu^ that, though in position a great noble, Husain 
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*Ali was in oharaoitr a mere soldier, who, as soon as ha 

hears anything unfavoarable, bams with anger and becomes at 
once an enemy. In that ease, ‘‘ the Lord be our keeper.*’ ’Inhere 
is nothing for it but to make ready to fight. 

When the advance of Sayyid Dil&war ‘AU Khan was 
announced, Niz&m-ul*ma1k consulted his most trusted oflS.cer, 
Muhammad Ghiyag Khan. This man said there was no use in 
losing one's head, the matter could easily be carried thiough. 
Fortune had always been favourable, and to resist was best. The 
Nawftb rejoined; ** Why speak thus ! Still, I am in perplexity, 

“ that I have done no wrong is plain, nor need I feel ashamed. I 
“ I have lived respected from the days of the late ‘Alamgir until 
“ now, and for the few more days that may be vouclisafed me, 1 
“ trust I may be saved from dishonour. Wlnr do these parventts 
try to harm me, merely because tliey are puffed up by their sud- 
“ den elevation. Such an attitude is becoming in an emperor; if 
“others gain a little rise in life, why need they Jose their heads. 
“ Thanks to God on High, who is there that shall not himself receive 
“ what he has done to othern. But it is not for me to begin. If 
“in spite of my quiescence they attack me, there is no help for it. 
“After all, 1 am humnn. Whnt man is thoie holding my high 
** station who would not defend his honour ? Victory lies hidden 
“ from us, it is the gift of the Most High, and is not gained by the 
“ greatness of a host. I swear by the God that made me, that 
“ they may bring all Hindustan against me and I will still resist 
** undaunted. If longer life has been decreed me, no harm will 
“ arrive ; if the hour of departure is at hand, nothing can avail 
“ me.” 

Gbiyas KbSn approved these words, pointing out that he had 
only meant to suggest that preparation was necessai'y, “ a blow 
after the fight ” ^ meant mere dishonour. The Nawab's kinsmen 
approved, and preparation was decided on. Gbiyftg Shan pro- 
posed a mai*ch from Mandeshar to Ujjain, where they should 
await the farmftn and leave in safety their superfluous baggnge. 
The farmHn ought to be received with outward honour, to be fol- 
lowed by a march towards the capital. If they were to fight, 
they could fight as well there as here ; nay, at court the position 
was better. When men have once resolved on death they can 
fight even against heaven ; as to any other low wretches, of what 
account were they P The Sayyids were not angels having wings 
and able to take fiight ; men with bodies, however much fenced 
in, can be reached. Bight was on their side. If a gracious Qod 
shielded them, Bight would triumph. If, before they reached the 
vicinity of Sironj, things took another turn, what would it i^at- 
terP On hearing of their ostensible return to the capital, would 
not their opponents be forthwith put off their guard. Mubam- 
mad Amin ^an and others at oonrt should be 

addressed, as also *Iwaz ^an and others in the Dakhin* The 
oommandwit Asirgath should be gained over# money might he 
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•ffered him for the cession of that fortress. That place could be 
easily reached from Sironj, ** and when Asir is ours, God has 

E 'veii us the key of the kingdom of the Dakhin.*’ Ra^ayat 
ban, *Abdurrabim Qadir Dad ^an and Mutawae^al 

£han supported Mubammad Gbiyaq. 

Letters were written in all directions, as agreed on, and after 
a delay of two or three days they started in the direction of 
Dihli. Of this move the news-reporters immediately sent off 
announcements to the court. Stage by stage they advanced as 
far as Dorahah. Letters came from the chief men in the Dakhin, 
but no fi esh orders were issued, and the soldiers rejoiced at being 
on their way to Hind&stau. Suddenly they were marched back 
by the way that they had come ; the men were amazed, but the 
secret was well kept, and at last, by a night march on the 8th 
May 1720, they reached and crossed the Narbada.^ 

Nizam-ul-mulk had heard that mace- bearers were on their 
way to enforce his return to the capital. A farm^n to tliis effect 
had indeed been sent, in which it was added that the province of 
Akbarabad would be given to him as soon as he nrrived. On the 
9th Rajah 1132 H. (16th May 1720), news came to Agrah that he 
had left Mulwah. It was then reported that in the middle of 
Jamadf 11, 1132 H. (about the 23rd April 1720), at the head of 
five or six thousand horsemen, and- attended by ‘Abd-ur-rabim 
i^an, Marabniat ^an, Ka*ayat Khan, Qadir Dad ^an, Rau- 
shani, Mutawassal ^an, grandson of Sa'dullah IQian, wazlr^ 
^Inayat l^ian and others, Nizam-ul-mulk had left Mandeshar and 
marched back to Ujjain. There, giving out that he was on his 
way to Sironj, one or two maiches were madje as far as the 
village of Kayath ; thence he made straight for the Narbada, 
whicn he ciossed on the 1st Rajab 1132 H. (8th May 1720) by 
the ford of Akbarpur.® 

^usain *AU !|^an was for immediate action ; he wished to 
go in person. On the other hand, ‘Abdullah Eban and ^am^am- 
ud-dauiah (£han Dauran) counselled delay ; for, as the saying 
is, “Delay is of God; haste, of the Devil.”® Sayyid Dilawar 
‘All £ban and the officers with him, in one direction, and ‘Alim 
‘All £^an, in the other, would suffice to retrieve everything. 
Even if Asir fort had been taken, there had been no time to 
place it in a state of defence and it could be easily recovered ; 
“ cleverness is a good thing, be you as strong as Rustam.”^ 

Husain ‘All £ban continued unappeased and blamed his 
brother’s want of energy. The latter stuck to his own opinion 
and protested that it was not adopted through want of courage. 
He was surprised at being called a coward, “Anil not your 
brother P Am not I, too, a Sayyid P ” Let his brother be a little 
reasonable, and be would agree to anything. He had said over 

t £bifi gkan, II, 862, 860, 861 s Mul^ammad Qisim, Lihori, 806 1 
Kimwtir Uaii, 221. 

6 T7L^tk4r min ar-fia{tmin, ul ta*ajjnl tnin uth-ihaiidn* 

* A^l cfcia«f-f Kar^/htt, go hih Ruotom^tawii^ b&ihad. 
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and over again that the imprisonment of FarmUbBijar was a 
mistake. But his words were put aside, and his brother haft 
done his own plGa«*ure. Thej ooSld but reap what they had 
sown, and this rising of Nizani-ul-mulk was only the fimt-fraits. 
In the end the bt others sent off m*gent orders to Sayyid Dil&war 
'All Sh&n to follow instantly in pursuit, taking with him Rfto 
Bfaim Singh, Ha^a, Rajah Gaj Singh, Narwari, Dost Muhammad 
Sh&iiy Afghan^ and others In anticipation of some such move- 
ment, these men w’cre already close to the boi’ders of Mftlwah, 
and were thus able to start without delay. ‘Alim ‘AU Kh&n. 
a youth about twenty years of age and a nephew of the Sayyids, 
who was acting at Aurangabad as deputy governor of the Dakhin, 
received orders to bar the way to the Nawab’s advance.^ 

One of Nizam-ul-mulk’s first acts was an attempt to buy over 
the garrison of the strong fortress of Asirgarh, which lies about 
forty-five miles south of the Naibada and not far from Burhan- 
pur. Kbusrau. one of his slaves, had a friend in the garrison 
named ‘Usman Khan, Qadiri, to whom he was sent with over 
tures. The very day that the Nawab crossed the Narhadi, 
!G^usran came back with ‘Usman Kbau, who stipulated that he 
should be appointed to the command of the fort. Money for 
paying to the garrison the arrears of two years’ pay was pro- 
vided, and ‘Usman Khan, accompanied by Hafizullah 

find the Nawab ’s eldest son, Qhazi-ud-din Kh&n, Firfiz 
Jang, returned to Asirgarh. Nizam-ul-mulk followed ns quickly 
as possible by way of Bijagafh Kahrgauw. The fort was deli- 
vered up on the 13th Rajnb 1132 H. (20th May 1720), and the 
commandant, a very old man named Abu X&hb Kh&n, was 
made a prisoner. About this time Rustam Beg Khan of Kahr- 
ganw and Fatb Singh, Rajah of Makrae, came in and joined. 
Ghiy&g Kh&n was sent on to occupy the town of Bnrli&npur, 
lying at a distance of nbout twelve miles. After a visit to 
Asiigarh, to the top of which he ascended, Nizam ul-ipulk, leav- 
ing behind him his two sons and his spare baggnge, followed to 
Burhanpur and encamped in the Lai Bagh nt that place.B 

Hearing that Niz&m-ul-mulk had crossed the Narbada 'Alim 
‘All l^an sent off Anwar KbSn, Qutb-ud-daulah,B faujddr of 
BurhSnpur, who was then on leave at Aurang&b&d. With him 
WAS joined Rao Bambha Niipbalknr, a Mahrattah leader who 


1 Ahivdl-ttl-Mttwdqin, f. I Kamwar Khiin, 221. 

* Khafi Khan, II, ^3, 866 ; p. 180 , and BiwSnih^u 

Dakhin bv Mnii'im ^nn, Anrangibadi, Irvine MS. No. 396, jf. 181 and 162. 
The Burhdn^ul-futuht 167^ , gives IslamnUah, HHzarI,AB the name of tlie man 
who was treated with, and that of Sharf ^an as the new commandant. 
According to this author the anrrender took plsoe on the I6th Kajab. 
Kabrg^vw ia abont 65 miles N -W. of Burhlnpar, and Mukr&e ie about 70 
miles N. E. of the same place Lai Bagh* about two miles north of the 
town, is close to the present railway station, “Bombay Gazetteer “ (Khin- 
desh), pp- 689, 691. 

6 Sheldl Anwar PirzSdah, aproMg6of Sayyid ‘Abdullah 

had been brought to the Dakhin by ^usain 'Ali ^in and appointed in Eafi*- 
ud-darajlt‘e reign to the high office of governor at Bij^pur. 
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owed bis release from imprisonment at Dlhli to tbe intercession 
of that officer. They were at ‘Adil&bad,^ twelve hos south of 
Biirhanpui', when they heard mat Qhiyas ^an was already there 
and preparing to invest the town of which Nurullah diwiin 

of tlie province nnd brotlier of Anwar lOian, was in charge. 
Qhiyag l£h&n tried to intercept the relieving force by sending 
troops across th« Tapti ; hut, favoured by the darkness of the 
ni^ht, they evaded his men and taking to by-psths passed in to 
the town, their litters (palkis) and other property falling into the 
hands of plunderers. Soon after the faujdflr'a ariival, the citi- 
zens assembled and piotested against a resistance for which they 
alone would suiter. The walls would be escaladed by ^iyas 
Khan, their lives endangered, and their property destroyed. The 
faujddr was advised by them to fight outside in the open, for, if 
he did not, the city would he surrendered by the citizens to his 
opponents. Anwar JQian, who was far from courageous, lost his 
head altogether, and on the 16th ‘Rajab ( 23id May 1720) applied 
to Ghiyas Khan for terms. 'J'he next day N»zam-ul-mulk arrived 
in pel son. Anwar Khan and Nurullah Khan, with all the offi- 
cials and citizens, attended and made their submission. The 
town and citadel were then occupied. By the acquisition of 
Asirgarh and Bui’hanpur, Nizam-ul-mulk’s position was rendered 
very strong.* 

At this time the mother of Snyyid Saif -ud- din ‘Ali KhSu. 
Barhah, younger brother of the wasitf had reached Burhanpur 
with her grand -children on her way from Aurangabad to rejoin 
her son Muradabad, sHihah Dihli, where he was now fat^'dOr, 
When Nizam-ul-mulk appeai'ed and occupied the town, the men 
of her escort were overcome with terror, and proposed to send 
to the Nawab all the jewels and valuable property which they 
had in their charge, on condition that the family honour was 
saved and their lives guaranteed. Nizam-ul-mulk refused to 
accept the offer of the property, spoke kindly to Muhammad ‘Ali, 
the Begam’s agent, conferred on him a dress of honour, and sent 
him back with a present of fruit for the children. The Begam 
was then allowed to depart, an escort of two hundred horsemen 
going with her as far as the banks of the NSrbadft.* 

As soon as ‘Alim 'All Kb an received at Aurang&bSd the 
letters sent by his uncles, ‘Abdullah Kban and Husain ‘All Kh&n, 
he set to work to collect an army of Mahrattahs and of new men. 
All the neighbouring /auyddr^ were called in to the capital. His 
idea was that when Dilawar ‘All Kban appeared from the north, 
he would march from the south, thus taking Nizfim-ul-mulk 
between two fires. To encourage his men he gave liberal promo- 
tions, and tried in every way to win over the people of town and 

^ It is in the Khlndesh district, and is spelt BdilabAd in " Bombay 
Gazetteer,*' XII, 447 i it lies about 16 milot K.-B. of the BhusAwal station 
of the Q.I.P, Bailway. 

* l&fifi tll, 868, 871, 672| Barhda-uZ./Mtfib, 168« } 
fan,p, 181, 

* ibin Shw, 11, 878, 
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ooimtTy. *A11 Kl^Sn then reported to head-axtarters, at 

ARrfth that he had seven ihonsand oavalrj of his old establish- 
ment, two to three thousand men brought in by the faujdHra and 
zamlndars, and more than six thousand newly entertained mem 
In addition he counted on the aid of about fifteen to sixteen 


thousand Mahrattah horsemen sent by R&iah Sahfi. Amin 
KhSn^ late govemoi' of N&der, e.e., BarSr, although he had pre- 
viously expressed great enmity towards ^usain *AH was 

bought over by gifts of money, elephants and Jewels.* Alto- 
gether ‘Alim 'All Oan reckoned his army at thirty thousand 
horsemen, of whom he intended to tako command in person. He 
commenced his march early in Sha‘b4n (lst« 7th June 1720).* 

On his side Nizam-ul-mulk had proposed to suspend further 
active operations until the cessation of the rains, the interval 
being passed at Deogarb in an attempt to gain over or conquer 
the zamindars of that place. But, as it was pointed out, it 
would be difficult to keep the troops together for four mouths 
without more money than was available. In consequence, imme- 
diate action was resolved on. When Nizam-ul-midk heard that 
‘Alim ‘All OSn had sent his tents out from Anrang&bad, he 
marched from the Lai on the north of Burhanpur, crossed 
tho Tapti, and pitched his camp on the east side of the town. 
But at the end of Rajah ( 30th = 6th June 1720) he learnt that 
Dilawar ‘All following in hot pursuit, had crossed the 

Narbs da somewhere about HAndiya.* Dilawar ‘All Khftn had got 
as far as Busainpur in the HandiyA sarkflry about fourteen kos 
from Burh&npur. Considering this opponent to be tbe more 
formidable, Nizam-ul-mulk decided to encounter him first.* 

It seems that, the Sayyids had sent their general a letter in 
which they accused him of cowardice. Stung by the imputation, 
he wrote to Nizam -ul-mulk when dioink, as ho often was, in the 
following strain : “ What manly virtue is there, nay is it not a 
“ deatli-blow to honour, thus to fiee from death; and for the 
“ sake of saving this paltry life, to climb so many mountains and 
“ cross so many deseHs P Would it not be well to confide in tbe 
“ All Powerful and come out to meet the writer, so that side by 
“ side we might return to the Presence, where exceeding exertion 
“ will be m^e for the pardon of that exalted one. Otherwise, 
“ be it thoroughly understood, this slave at the head of twenty 
thousand horsemen thirsting for blood, follows like a wind that 
“ brings a destructive tempest; and if imitating a deer of the 
“ plains yon escape and flee to the mountains, this pursuer will, 


1 Amin was a brother of ‘Alam, Dakhini; he was killed In 
1187 H. 0724), fighting under Mnbiriz Khan against Ni;;im»Dl*mnlk, 
Matiftir-id^umarkf I, 862. 

S In the Hoabangihld district, on the sonth bank of the NarbadI, about 
98 miles N.-B. of Burhanpur. It is on the old high road from the Dakhin to 
Agrih, ** Central Frovinoes Gasetteer,” 801. 

4 ttra, II, 875 ; /. 160* | 

181 . 
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** like a panther, spring on your back and make wet the teeth 
“ of desire with the blood of his enemy.** Unable to bear the 
proTocative language of this letter, Nizfim-ul-mulk had began to 
retrace his steps. ^ 

Nij^am-ul-mulk marched northwards early in Sha*b&n (Ists 
7th June 1720). sending his family and dependents together with 
his heavy baggage for safety to Asirgarh.^ Ahead of him went 
his artillery under Qhiyas Shekb Muhammad Shah, 

Fai'&qi ; lie soon followed in person (9th Sha*ban, 15th June). 
Wlien they liad gone sixteen or seventeen kos from Burbanpur, 
and were within two or three kos of Ratnpur, belonging to the 
Rajah of Makrae,^ he encamped. Dilawar *Ali Shin's camp was 
then at a distance of two or three kos from him. Nizam-uhmulk 
proposed an amicable arrangement, but Dilawar *All Khan reject- 
ed ail bis overtures.^ 

Dilawar ‘All Khan’s force, although not a very large one, 
consisted of thoroughly tried and well-equipped men. As lie was 
the hakhshi, or paymaster, he knew the quality of all the Sayyid’s 
troops ; and when he was sent on this enterprise, he had selected 
six thousand of the best armed and best mounted horsemen out 
of seventeen or eigliteen thousand who were present with the 
Sayyid, ’I’hey were mostly Barhah Say y ids, Hindustanis, and 
Afghans. Two of the chief men placed under him weie Babar 
Shan and Sayyid Shamsher l^an,^ cousin of the two Sayyids. 
There were also the mail-clad Rajputs of Maharao Bhim Singh, 
of Bondi, and Rajah Gaj Singh, son of Aniip Singh, of Narwar. 
The latfer chief brought between two and three thousnnd men. 
Dost Muhammad Shan, Rohelali (afterwards of Bhopal),® also 
joined with three thousand five hundred men. The total force 
could not have been less than thirteen thousand, and may have 
amounted to eighteen thousand menJ 

7. Defeat and Death of DiLiWAR ‘AlT KhIn, 

On the 13th Sba^ban 1132 H. (19th June 17201, Nizam-ul- 
mulk marched four kos, then drew up his army ready to give 


1 Wirid. 169*. 160«. 

^ Or to Barhanpar, as stated on fol. 182* of the Qul8han-%**ajdih, 

* A small independent chieftainship in the HAndiya sub-diTisiou of the 
HoshangabAd district ; its present area is 216 square miles. Makrae itself is 
about 80 miles S. of Hindiya, ** Central FTovinoes Gnsetteer,** 266. 

A Khafi Khan, II. 675 ; Khuahual Cand, Berlin MS. No. 495,/. 1002*; 
Mhd. Qasim, Lihorl, 311 ; Baydn-i-wdqi\ Irvine MS.,/. 406. The 
Dakhin. p. 163, says the site of the battle was near B&ipnr in parganah 
Chardah of sarkdr Handiya, and twelve kos to the south of the Narbada. 

* Elsewhere, II, 879, ]Q4fi ^an has ** Sher which is also in 

the copy of Nij^m-ul-mnlk’s ffamdr (despatch) in I^Ahib fide, K^ujistoh- 
koldm, where the name of Far^at Qin is added. 

« The Burhdn~ul futul^, /. 168«, calls him the Zammdir of Bhakrnh.” 
This is a place in aarkar Kananj, Milwah, A, in, II, 200. On the other 
hand Malcolm, *' Centrid India,*’ ' Ist ed., 281, says Mir Muhammad Shin, a 
brother, was in command apd was slain. 

1 Skin S^an, II, 877. 
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battle, (^iyag Eban wan placed in oommand of tbe vanguard, 
bavins: under him Sb^yif Muhammad gbab * and his brother, 
Nurullah, Far&ql, heads of the aihllerv. In the rigiit centre 
was ^Iwa? Kban, nfffim of Barar (Ilirhpur) and the Naw&b^s 
uncle by marriage.^ with his son. Jamalullah EbSn, Anwar 
Baklm Muhammad Mai‘tazS and otheis. Maiahmat Kli &n. Fix 
Jang, was on the lefi centric To the right wing was posted 
‘Aziz Beg Kban, Harisi ; and to the left, *Abd-ur-rablm Eb&n 
(uncle of Nizam ul-mulk) and Qadii* Dfid Khan, Raush&ni ; 
while Mutawnp^il Eban (grandson of Sfi‘dnllali Kb&n),* ]sma‘il 
Eban, Ebwe.^hgl, Kamyab Eba»' * and Darab Sa‘d-ud- 

dln Oan and Mir Absan, hakh'ihi, took their place in the centre. 
RaAyat Kban, Niznm-iil-mnlk’s first consin and the brother of 
Mubammad Amin Ebftn, Cln, was left in charge of the town of 
Bnrhsnpur. while Rustam Beg Eban was told off to protect the 
rear of the at my. Fothullnh Kban, Ebosti, a>id Rao Rambha 
Nimbalkar, the Mahrattah, with five hundred men, acted as skir- 
mishers.® 

The site of the battle, as we are told, was in the hilly 
country called Pandhar * between Burhanpnr and the Narbada, 
and NizAin-ul-mulk Idmself says that he had marched forty hoe 
from Biiihanpur. He moved out four ko9 from his last camp 
before he met the enemy, and the battle did not begin until the 
aftemoon tl3th Sba*ban 1132 H., 19th June 1720), llilawar ‘Ali 
Kbfin had occupied a lising ground to the east of the Nawab. 
Leaving his baguage at the foot of this hillock, Dilawar ‘All 
Khan sent out his advanced guard, consisting of some three 


t For this man see Ma^agir^ul-umnri II. 708, under his title, ShujA'at 
Khan ; he wus killed in 1160 H , 1787-8. 

S Ml}d Kamal, ' A 7 .d-nd-d inlali, Bahadur, Qas war Jang, died 

on the 25tli 2n 1 B'jj^'h 1142 M.. lOth July 1730, ng-d over aeventy years. 
Be was also i elated to his father-in-law, Mir 'Abid. Qilich Khtn. Niiim-ul- 
Diulk’s grandfather. , II, 832, and Tdo&i-t-AfuAainmat^ (year 

1142). 

8 His father was Hiffiallah Kh&ii, second son of Sa'dnllah |^4a, 
M-ul-u.t II, 820 He whs thus a cousin of Nij^ftm-nl-mulk, who was also a 
griindeoii, on hi* mother*B eide, of 8a‘duliah j^An, Shahjahdn’s watir. 

♦ Tlnse two men were sons of lin NisAi Kh&n, M-ul-u„ I, 687. Dirlb 
TThin afrerwHids Jlii Nig^r ^in, became /aajdar of KoiA Jahanfthnd (fAtaA 
Allalinbad •, wheie he was murdered in UamH^nn ll4t H. (Mareh 1782). 

8 laafi II, 876 ; Ma^afir-ul-nmard, III, 877 ; Ahwdl-ut iAnwdqtn, 
1548 ; Kim VI ai Khin. etitry of 17th Sha bin ; OnlMhnn-x-^njdib, 1828. 
date is the 11th (I7th Jnne) in Khnshbil Ound, Berlin MS. 406,/. 1002*, and 
in Burhdn uUfutuh, /. 168* 

8 For the position of Findhiir, and its possible connection with the 
Pindharies, see my article in the Inoian Ant/quary for May 1900 liustam 
*A1i. Tdrii^^i-hindi, 2408. says the battle was fontrht near Q i^bah Khan^wi, 
winch is not far from Asir. This plane is about 82 miles N of BnrhAnpur 
and about 6(> mdes 8 -W. of Hnndiyi. It is now the civil station of the 
Kiinir district of the Oentml Piorinee* (O.P Gazetteer. 888). The Tdrltt-t- 
mugtiffari,p 181, has Gnsainpnr, 14 Iros from Burhinpnr,** whioh is also 
the name in the '‘Asiatic MiHoellany ’* n785), an aoeount of Afaf J&h 
(NirI m-ul-mullci translated by Henry Yansitwrt (the younger) from % 
FUx^ii work, of which the title is nut given. 
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thousand horsemen and about eight thousand matohlockmeu, 
under the command of Sayyid Sher Qjan and Babar ^an. 
Then, surrounded by ]iis princip>il officers on their elephants, he 
followed in person at the bead of the main body.* 

The action began after midday with artillery fire and the 
discharge of rocki^ts. Qhiyas and ‘Iwaz Khan advanced 

fj’om two difEerent diiectinns to attack Dilawar ‘Ali Khan. They 
were unable, however, to effect a junction, and ‘Iwaz Kban was 
left to meet alone the full force of the Sayyid, Rajput, and 
Afgb&ii onset. In spite of his elephant turning round and the 
flight of many of his men, ‘Iwaz Khan kept the field manfully 
until he was severely wounded and forced to retire. With shouts 
of exultation, ^iayyid Sher Khan and Babar Kban, riding rein to 
rein, started in pursuit. Qadir Dad Khan in spite of his wounds 
fought on. ‘Aziz Beg Khan and his brother were also wounded. 
Then ‘Azmat Khan, one of the principal offic^TS under ‘Iwa? 
Kban, dismounted andcuntinned tim contest on foot. Mutawa^^il 
Khan now brought up reinforcements. Thus one attack followed 
another and the fortunes of the day varied at every turn. At 
longih, both Sayyid Sher Khan and Babar Khan were cut 
down.* 

Dilawfir ‘Ali Khan in person now led an attack on the 
centre. Here he was struck in the chest by a bullet and killed, 
many of the Barhah Sayyids losing their lives at his side. Rao 
Bhlm Singh and Rajah Gaj Singh still kept the field. Soon Bhlm 
Singh was shot.^ Then Gaj Singh of Narwar, a flne-looking 
young man, dismounted with forty or fifty of his brethren, and 
attacked at close quarters. Taking sword and shield in hand, 
they pressed the Nawah’s vanguard very hard. But Maral;^mat 
Khan cliarged them vigorously from the left. In the end, 
after the death of the remaining Rajpnt chief, four hundred 
Rajputs and many B&rhah officers, and in all some fimr thousand 
■soldiers, fell a prey to the arrows, spears, and swords of their 
opponents. The broken remnant of survivors, among tliem Dost 
Muhammad Khan, Afghan, withdrew from tlie field and made 
good theii* retreat into Malwah, pursued and plundered by the 
Mahrattah auxiliaries of Nizam-ubmuik. This somewbat nnez> 
pected victory gives an opening to one author to quote the lines ; 

1 Knmwar ^an, 228 ; ^an, II, 876. The f,umdr eaya it was a 

Thursday. 

* Farnb KhSn WM killed on Dilnwar ‘Ali side. See AhiodUuU 

Ishawaqtn^ 169 ^ ; it is “ Karbad Khan in Gulshtm-t-^njaih. 182^. 

* Tod's HoooQiit of Bhlm Singb’s death, 11. 487, afFo'ds ua a more than 

usnally notioeHble instonof of his flagrant inaoonraoy. Tlie fight is made 
out to be imdertiiken by Bhim Singh without allies, while the sonne is laid 
in the broken ground along the Sind river, near the town of Korwai BorIsQ. 
An addiiional touch of grotesqne error is given by the assertioti that Jai 
Singh, Kaohhw&bah, of Amber, gave the ord**r to Bhlm Singh and Gaj Singh 
to bar Ni]}n>n.nUninlk*a roa^l 1 The town referred to is eiidently Kurwai in 
.Miilwah Crhomtoii, 620) on the riirht or east bank of the with Horieik 

,imni««dintely oppotdte. A sligh^tiiisreading of Khan^wA. the true place, may 
have given the hint to conueot &e battle with Kurwai Boristi. 
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Baiit hSivar gar bamd, 

sindiin zi dandUn bi-shhanadj 
J'(iU^~i^ha7 yashtah ra 

falMdah dandon bi-alikanad. 

The fates aiding, you may bite a bit off an anvil, 

“ With the stars against you, your teetli break over flunimeTy/*^ 


Nizam-ul-muik ordered Ins drums to beat for vii’tory. On 
his 8i<le the losses were few, the only men <d any note who fell 
beinj? Badakbshi Kbau and Diler Oan, an offi(?pr serving under 
*Iwaz IQian. Among the wounded were *Lvvaz !£bau himself and 
Ghiyas addiridu to the guns and elepliants appro- 

piiated hy Nizam-ul-mulk to his own use, muc‘h booty ft ll into 
the hands of the soldiers and pluudtu'ers. The victors encamped 
where rhey were, the night b^dng di8turV)ed by a false alarm 
caused by an unruly elephant which broke from his chains and 
lushed about the camp, dostrojing as he w«mt, until his pio- 
gress was arrested by an airow fiom the bow of Mutawaf 9 il 

Eban * 

The above is the official account and is, no doubt, the one 
most favourable to Nizam-ul-iiiulk and his nrmy. Other writers 
describe the event differently and tell us of an ambuscade. Such 
a device would not only accord with Nizam-al-mulk*s scheming 
hahits, but would also more satisfactorily »oc<nint for the great 
loss sustained by the other side, more espeei ally among its leaders. 
From these other sources we learn that between the two forces 
lay deep ravines where a large army eould have been effectually 
concealed. Nizam-ul-mulk sent out his guns and placed them in 
position so as to command from both sides the onlv road across 
this ravine. His advanced guard was concealed in the hollows 
on each side. Then two or three men, closely resembling the 
Nawah in beard, features and age were dressed up, placed on 
elepbantM, and sent out to represent Ni^am-nl mulk at the liead 
of his main body, which sliowed itself beyond the entmnee to the 
ravine. Dilawar 'All Qjan’s men came straight at their foe, and 
were drawn on and on by a simulated retreat. Auxi'>us to slay 


i T4rti^-i‘musaffaii^ f 188. W« h»«vo Nigi'n-iil-iniilk’B official rnport or 
tAmUr of the battle in Rae'a ^ujUtah-knlam • Irvine MS., p 3&;. A 

copy WAR Rent to Mahainin»id ^in, BangaRh, of Pari iiy^abad, under cover 
of HD exnltiog letter. The report enda with the lines : 

Az daat o zabant* hih bar-dyad^ 

Ki,z *uhdah’i-8hukr-a9h hu’darSyad, 

(Sa'di, QuUstdn, Introduction). 

** Who CAU snooeed with hand and tongue 

*' To pay his debt of thanks to God ? 

A verse of which Nii;nm-al>inulk or bin munzh* was very fond, M it 
occurs nfiHDv timeR in his letters, see Oufahan o 1161 H. (B.H. addi- 

tinnal MS 26.2H6i by Mnnwh! R&m Siagl»,/ '* he tibove/umdr is alW> in 

this roileHinn /. 182*. Tn Mfififtir ul umarS, Til, 370, we find an ineideist of 
this b'ltile ; Affmat Onn. grandfather of iRmnMl Khan. Paiinl, mamb^ 
foot in front of 'Iwa^ ^in’s elephant and was killed. 

• £;b^Sin, 11 , 881 . 
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or captnre the opposite leafier, who, an they believed, was in com* 
mand, they purnued steadily, disposing on their way of several 
of the pretended Nizam-ul-mulks. When Sayyid Sber !|^^an at 
length brought his elephant close to that of ‘Iwaz the 

Mughal, by a sign, oansed his elephant to kneel, and by this trick 
escaped with his life. The ravine having been reached, the 
guns did their work ; and their leaders having been killed, the 
rest of Dilawar ‘All Khan’s anhy dispersed.^ 

The morning after the battlo the bodies of Dilawar *Ali Khan 
and of Sayyid Sher Khan were prepared for burial and des- 
patched to Aurangabad, where the sons of the former were 
serving with ‘Alim ‘All Khan. The same day a report was 
brought in that ‘Alim ‘All Khan hnd aiTived at Talah Hartalah,* 
seventeen ho^ to the south of Bnrhanpiir, and Mutawa^^il Khan 
was sent off at once with three thonsand horsemen to reinforce 
the garrison and protect that town, where the families of many 
of the men had been left. Mutawa^^il Khan marched forty hoa 
in one day and thus prevented the siiipiise of B urban pur. ‘Alim 
‘AH who hud not anth ipiited suc‘h a prompt movement, 

was peiplexeJ and tiierefore halted where he was.® 


Noie. — Another version of the fight taken fiom the A^wSil-uU 

Kbawflqin^ ” 162 «, 

Dilawar ‘All Khan, after crossing the Narbada, made four or 
five mirohos till he was near toNakti Bhawani. As the Shah^i* 
har^i (14tli Sha‘haii, 20th June 1720) approached, they mnde 
three or four halts, intending to resume their advance wl»en that 
festival was over. But hearing of Niz'^im-ul-mulk’s movement in 
their direction, the Sayyid came out and ranged his men in battle 
order one kos from his cfimp. 

Nizam ul-mulk’s scouts reported thnt the Snyyid was facing 
eastwards, with his guns in iront. Nizam-uhnuilk thinking a 
frontal attack dangeious, enquired if the rear could be reached. 
The scouts said that by a ddtour of six kos this could be effected ; 
the sun was not vet in the meridian, they had time to mnke 
the movement. Changing direction they arrived at the Sayyid’a 
rear in about three hours and were then at a distance of one kos. 

When Nizam-ul-mulk's standards began to show faintly in the 
distance, Saxyid Dilftwar ‘All Kb&n was amazed and accused 
his head spy of treachery. This accusation the man, an old 
BUrhah Sajyid, vigorously repudiated. As there was no help for 
it in this sudden emergency, the artillery was left behind, and 
the front changed to meet the enemy. The artillery was ordered 
to follow as qui(*kly as it could. 


t ghiu Dis, 87® ; Mlwl Qfisim, Liihon, 314 ; TariH'i-mvgnffftrl, 188. 

S HaitSlah, a lake t»f 4^ uoreson a tribuisrv of the Tsptl, fonr Tniles 
W. of Ediln1>&4i III the BhUHnwal sabdiviHion, Behind esh distiiot. ^dilibad 
is about 8o miles 8<iuth of Hiirhftupnr. Bombay Gossttesr, XII, vi, 142, 440. 

® Mbd QUim, Uborl, 818 1 Kk«u. 11, 881. 
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Qbiy&(| Sb&B, commanding Nizftm-ul-mnlk’s vangnai'd, was 
attacked by Bhim Singh, Qaj Singh, and Be-dost Hohelah ’’ 
(Dost Muhammad IQja'O ; while Sayyid Sbei* Babar 

Sh&o Farah Sbftn turned against Mwnz Slian. Gaj Singh 
and Bhim Singh, Had4, dismounted and at the head of two 
thousand Rajputs fought hand to hand, bieast to breast. Quresh 
Beg, .^wajah Ma^sum, and a fow others roHisied, but they were 
hardly more than a pinch of suit in flour. Against two thousand 
mail-clad RaJpAts whar. woie forty men ! Bliim Singh and Quresh 
Beg fought in single combat , then some forty Rsjphts attacked 
ti»e latter. Jn apito of these odds tl»e Beg succeeded in killing 
Bilim Singh before he fell himself under numberless wounds. 
The bodies of the Hnjputs lay piled on the top of each othi*r. 

Meanwhile ‘Iwmz Khan was eniraged with Sher ^an and 
Babar The figliting was so hot that it was like the com- 

ing of the Day of Judgment. It went on for two hours, and the 
Sayyid’s men did their best, until he and four thousand five 
hundred of his men v^<u‘e killed. Dost Muhammad I£l)an, Ilohe- 


lah, was Uu» only one who turned and fled. 

Niz&m-ul-mulk was not even wounded, but Kliwajah Ma‘- 
fum, Mirza Na‘im and others of his men wore killed. Sayyid 
Mu^aHr especially distinguished himself in repulsing an 

attack on Qhiiag £bati, in which he was greatly aided by Yalras 
Khan, Khwajah ‘A bcl-ul -banian, Mir Quib-ud-din, .^wajah 
Ibrahim and some others, one hundred and twenty-five men in all. 
Some of the Pnnni Afghans, too, were killed and wmunded while 
defending ‘Ivvaz .Oan. Altogether some thirty men were killed 
and about one bundred wounded on that side ; wliileof the Say- 
yid's army four tlionsund five hundred were killed and tbe number 
of wounded was not, known. 


Nizam-ul-mnlk’s officers asked for orders to pursue, but he 
refused He collected the wounded near his tent and sent them 


suigeons, healing salves and clothes. For some he provided 
horses, for some pilankms, for some litters. Ou i heir recovery 
he asked them to enlist with him. As their master, Husain *Ali 
Sban, WHS still alive, they refused ; their road expenses were 
then paid and they departed. The body of Dilawar ‘Ali 4jQ)&n was 
decently buried ; those of the Hindus were burnt Under the 
Bupervision of Rajah Indar Singh. Nizam-ul-mnlk and his 
troops returned to Burhanpur. 


8, Perplexity of the Sayyid Brothers. 

By the end of Sba‘ban (29th = 5th July 1720) ‘Abdullah 
and his brother received intelligence of the disaster which 
had befallen them in Shandesh. Hot only had they failed to 
arrest Hijam-ul-mnlk’s progress, not only had they lost a gen- 
eral and im army, but the whole of ^an's family 

was likely to fall into the victor’s hands, Saif-ud-dln ‘All 
children had been intercepted, as we have seen, at Burh&npnr, 
though they were passed on in safety ; but ^nsain ‘All Sb&n 
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))ad left bin wife and fiimily bebind bim when be quitted the 
Dak hi II, and they wore Htill at AurangAbad. At all hHzards* the 
family name and fame miiHt be pies^rved. Both brothers agreed 
to ^M'ite Ilgam to *Alirn *Ali Kb^n and hIro try to pacify NizAm- 
ul-mulk. To tlie former they wrote ordering bim to delay any 
decisive action until the women were safe and Hunnin *A1I Klian 
bad arrived. 

Ah we learn from a Htatomont of DiyAnat Khan, once dUvdn 
of the Drtkbin, but at tliin time a Remi-prisoner in the custody of 
^usain ‘All Kl>an, overtmes to Nizam-ul-rnulk were very reluc- 
tantly undertaken. On the dav that the diHastroUR news 
arriveil, Husain ‘All Khan professed to seek Diyanat Khan^s 
advice in ihiH diflicolt conjuncture. 'I'liiR noble, referring to 
a Hindi proverb, which tells you to draw your hand out 
gently if it is (‘aught beneath a stone, said tint in this case the 
Nawab’s own head was in danger, for whs not his family in peril V 
Tli(»y should, without an instant^s delay, issue a patent for the 
government of the whole Dnkhin in favour of Nizam-ul-mulk 
and thus conciliate him, leaving warfare and revenge until a 
better opportunity. 

(ilaiicing inwards llajuh Katn (’and with a sneering smile, 
lyiusilin ‘All KhAn said ; “ 1 have sent sums of money to the Hast. 
“ Fi'Oin this phiee (Agiah) to the Dakhin, crowd after ciowd of 
“swift horses will be laid out at every sfage. 1 "will have ready 
“ twelve thousand torch bearers. Not for one instant, neither by 
“ day nor by night, will 1 stay my comse or cease to gallo}) 
“ on. “ Diyanat KbAn admitted that thcNawnb’s sti'em^th >vould 
enable him to undergo even more than that exertion, but in this 
hasty iidviitice how many troops would keep up, and even then, 
what strength w'oiild he left in man or horse Knirtiiig his brows, 
Husain ‘All KbAn replied : “ The summit of a soldier’s ambi- 

“ tion is to die. Alas for us! wlien a leader with a reputation 
“ like yours speaks cowaidlv w'ords, and is like a man who has 
“ lost all heait.” The KbAn retorted with an Arabic saying 
equivalent to “ Man proposes, God disposes.*' In the end these 
heroics weie seen to bo out of place, and other means were tried. 
To Nizam- 111- niulk they enclosed a farmfln in a long letter, both 
of which I proceed to give.* 

The farm fin began by expressing His Majesty’s surprise at 
bearing that the Nawab had left MAlwah without orders. What 
could lie the cause ? What apprehensions bad he P Why had he 
not submitted a representation to the Throne, and acted according 
to the reply that he might receive F In what matter had his 
requests ever been refused P If he longed to travel and shoot in 
the Dakhin, how was it possible that such a requesi should not 
be granted, or if he had asked for it, the government would have 
been made over to him. A patent would have reached him, so 
that he might not be exposed to censure from evil-speakers. 

A Ma.afir-ul^untara, II, 76, which places the incident after the death of 

•Alim ‘All l^fin. 
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His Majenty was in no way lil-di^pose^l towards him, hut he 
should have avoided the appea»*aiico of offence. ** An the 
“disordeis of the Dakhiti are Ireqneiitly repotted in him, His 
** Majesty contemplated making over to you all the suh^ihs of tliat 
“ O'tuntry. Praise the Lord ; thin purpose has coino to pans of 
“ itnelf, and by God’s help, His Msjesty’h inttnitiou and y<»ur 
“desire will both bo sattstied. ‘Heart finds its way to heart 
“under this vault <d* hesveii.** A formal patent is in prepura- 
“ tion. When v»n have tiik»‘n cha»#^e yon will send off ‘Alim 
“ *Ali Kbeu and the faniiU of the liakh*>hi'n}'fin,ffmiiUte^ 

“ ul-umarri^ from whom he has been h»npf separated, gmntin^ 

“ them a proper escort and srsnii^ to their safety.*’ * 

With the farmHn was a letter from Husain ‘All Khftii. He 
wi-ote that Dilawar ‘Ali l£bSn had been sent to Auratif^ab&d to 
escort the writer’s family to Hindustan. It was now reported 
that, pretoodinj^ orders for which there was no foundation, the 
said Dilawar ‘Ali had interfered with Nizam-ul-mulk, but, 

the Ijord he fimised, had only received what he deserverl. It was 
also said that several persons, led by love of misohief-msking and 
devilish devices (Hhuitjtndt)^ had written untruly of several 
matters in a maiiiior likely to sow disctii'd b-»twoen them. Alas ! 
that such suspicions should arise between old friends! Envious 
person^, by sowing dissension, hope to open a way for themselves. 
If, whirjh the Loi’d forbid, the writer had a grievance, Im would 
have written direct. “ No doubt, many things had been bi'outfht 
“ up, which might have angered His Majesty; and short-sighted 
“ men had tried to impress him unfavourably, but the writer, 

“ knowing your loyaliv, made a detailed rHpresentatiori, By this 
“ means, I am thankful to say, >onr enemies wore cast down and 
“ your friends made happy. His Majesty has graciously resolved 
“ to issue to you a p itent for the government of the Dakhin. 

“ Accept m 3 congratulations, ‘Alim ‘All Klian. my (adopted) 

“ son, and >ny family propose to return to this country ; kmdly 
famish them with an escort and see that they are not molested 
on the way.*'* 

Such was the state of consternation into which the Sayyids 
had been tlirown, that every day produced some new plan of 
action, only to be discarded in its turn for one still more new. 
First, they resolved t<i ma 7 *ch together to the Dakhin with the 
emperor; then, that Husain ‘All should go with Muham- 
mad Shah, while ‘Abdullah returned to Dihll ; next, that 

Muhammad §bah should return with the wazir to the capital. 
At another time, they thought they would make terms with 
Nizam- ubmulk, as in the letter just quoted, and postpone an 
attack upon him to a more favourable opimrtnnity. According 
to these varying decisions, the advance tents of the emperor and 
of the two ministers were sent out hrst in one direction and then 
in another. 

i (Verse) Dil rd ba dil rdh aat, dar in jjumbas-i-sip'Tvr. 

* ikirman and letter in Shiu Dis, 83b, 39*. 8 Shiu Das, /. 89*. 
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1). Attacks on Muhammad AmIn J£^1n. 

One of the Sayyids’ main diflScultiefl was the strength of the 
Mughal olemont in th^di' own army Tiiey did not know what to 
do with Muhammad Amin Kb&n, cousin of Nlzam-iil-mnlk and 
head of the Mughal soldiery. At one time they thought of leav- 
ing him behind, atunoilier of taking him with them. By some 
accounts they tried to poison him. However much Muhammad 
Amin lihSn may liave rejoice d inwardly at the trouliles now accu- 
mulating on the luckless Sayyids' heads, he continued to attend 
their darbOrs^ ami spoke there freely of the wickedness of Nlzam- 
ul-mulk*H conduct.* 

It is said Mubammnd Amin I^fin had tnken the Sayyids* 
part for fear of losing l»is groat w'ealth. Ho also had a veiy high 
idea of his own superiority to everybody else, and his power of 
finally coming out the victor After ho Imd become very intimate 
with nusain ‘Ali JJlian, the latter’s frionds warned him that 
Mub^tnirntid Amin Khan was acting in a doublc-facod manner. 
The Sayyid answered : “ What power lias he to tight against me ! 

And at the worst, 1 shall easily escape from his clutches.” 

Muhammad Amin Ivhan carried at once to Husain ‘All 
every insulting story ho heard, hoping tliat the Sayyid, being put 
off his guard, might give him a ehanco of plunging a dagger into 
him. Hut Husain ‘Ali IChan was suspicious of liis covetous 
Mongol eyes. In spite of this, Muhammad Amin Klian continued 
assiduous in his attendance. Those who prided themselves on 
their strength of iinderatanding said, over aud over aga>n, that 
lie was at the root of all the tiviublo and the real cause of 
Farm kbfiiyar’s deposition. “The truth or falsehood of this rests 
“ on the relater ! The author must record the essential facts, 
*’ though his enemies may taunt him. If he should turn e' il into 
“ good, the whole story would become faulty, but only the Kiiower 
“ of all hidden things can reveal the true kernel of the matter.”* 

Hut at length the Sayyids were supposed to have decided to 
rid tliemselves of this “ old wolf,” also of ‘Abd-u^-^amad Khan, 
governor of Labor, another strong pillar of the Mnghal faction, 
and connected by marriage with Muhammad Amin Khan. 
*Abd-u 9 - 9 amad Kbdn they intended to exile to Balki) or Bukb^i^ft- 
Informers told Muhammad Amin of his danger, and one 

day his soldiers tliought he had been seized or killedf in the 
dtirbffr. They raised a distnrlmnce, which was not allayed until 
they saw their general come forth unmolested. He was spared 
chiefly on the advice of Ikbl 69 whose opinion had great 

weight with both brothers, but more especially witl^ ^usain 
‘All Kb&Q- Khan argued that his removal would stir up a 

spirit of revenge among a set of men who were not easy to 
appease. The clan of which he was the head was a large one, 
and if this “ wasps’ nest ” was disturbed, there would be no one 

* (MW. Kaiim), 319, H, 882, Shift DAi. 46«. 

* ilKwAl-iii-Aloicjfm, I46ft. • 
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Ifift to pacify or tsooiUe them after Mnl^ammad Amin 'waa 

killed. 

Blit before a reconciliation in accordance with thw advice bad 
been effected, tbo Sayyids att<*nipted to fight the matter out with 
the Mujjj^als. The diapate wan bronglit to a eriaifi! by the news 
of Sayyici ‘Alim ‘All defeat nnd death, under the cirouni- 

stances whicli will he n*late<l pi*e«eritly. Oaniel-riderM brought the 
news of this <^atH8tr<){>hc t-o Agrah on tlic 22nd ShawwftI f20th 
August 1720), sixteen days after the date of the battle. In their 
rage the Sayyids resolved to wieak their vengeunee on Mubani* 
mad Amin Khan At once M. Vmin Kb&n fortified the bouse 
which he occupied iu the quarter of H&jah Bho j in A grab city. 
On one snle of it the JamuMli flowed ; on tlie nth»*r three Hides he 
dug a ditch. Husnin^Aii Kh^n held his troops iu readiiicsh for an 
attack, but was dissuaded fnun carrying the id»*a into execution. 
Tlion Muhammad Amin Kbaii, when ho hoard this, came out at 
the bead of his men and sent a ohn lienee to tlie budhets, that 
if they wanted him he was there and willing to meet thorn. But 
the Ssyyids now denied that they had intended to barm him.^ 

On another day they planned to send the emperor to the Taj 
accompanied by a large force, the house occupied by Muhammad 
Amin Eban being not far from Tajganj. They gave out tliat 
His Majesty had only come to visit the tombs and spend a day or 
two in recreation. As is well known, it was the custom for nobles 
to take it in turn to mount guard The brothers agreed that when 
their turn came they would pioceed to Tajganj with their troops, 
ostensibly upon this duty only, bat in reality with the intention, 
after having placed the emperor in safety within the niHUsoloiim, 
of leading their troops against Muhammad Amin IQ dn. That 
noble must liave 1 ‘eceived some liint of wlmt was in the air, for, 
seizing all the boats to bo found ‘nn the Jamnah, ho crossed the 
river and camped on the other bank, leaving enough men to 
defend his house. More modeiute counsels now prevailed, Ikhlas 
Sban was listened to, and ‘Abdullah ^^an dissua^led his brother 
from further violence^ pointing out the danger to themselves that 
might result, Muhammad Amin I£ban was invited to a feast, 
they all ate together, and an understanding, at any mte outwardly, 
was anuved at. 

10. Nizam-cl-mulk’s Contest wnn ‘Ai.im ‘AlT Kfah. 

Having disposed of Say} id Dilawar ‘All Ebao and his army 
Nizam-ubmulk reached again the L&l Bagh* at BurhAnpnr on 
the 2l8t Sha'ban 1132 H, (27th June 1720). In regard to his 
negociations with ‘Alim ‘All we are told that Ni^fim-nU 

mulk informed him that as he refused to yield him possession, ho 

1 Shiii Diia, 46*. 

* It lies two tniles north of the town, and ia now the aite of a atat^n on 
the Great India Peninaular Kailway, Bomhay Oaxettewr, XII ( Fhindeahl. 
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would f^o iuBtofid on & pii^rimag^e to IVfeccA. Accord iiififly he had 
turned off towards Surat and pretended to have discharged his 
men, leavimr two to three hundred of them behind him at every 
town or villMge. By a public order he directed his cavalry to go 
wherever they pleased and take servire where they could. But 
secretly they were instructed to halt where they were or go over 
to the enemy. When he wanted them they must either return to 
his standard, or dcseit him in the battle. He proceeded on his 
journey like a more traveller or the member of a caravan. 
Induced by reports that Nizam*ul*mulk was almost alone, ^Alim 
‘All l£ban came out to bar liis Avay. Nizam-ul-inulk admonished 
him, writing that his heart was now cold for worldly things, he 
knew nothing of ])ublic* place or power, and only dreaded the 
unjust* shedding of JVlahoniednu hlood. At length when these 
remonstraiices were not listened to, hq determined to light and 
recalled his troops.* 

As already stated, ‘Slim ‘Ali Khan, when he heard of the 
approach of Sayyid Dilawar ‘Ali Khan, set np his tents in the 
Muhamdi Bagli on the 12th Bajab (19th May 1720*) and left 
the city of Aui'angabad at the bend of thirty thousand horsemen. 
He marched vid IMiuluuirl ® Early in Ramazan (May 1720) on 
reaching the pass of Fardapnr,* which is half way between 
Aurang&had and Bnrhanpur, he provided for tlio transport of his 
artillery through the pass, and sent an advance guard beyond it. 
The Malirattahs and some troops under 1'ahavvar Khan, Avitb 
half his guns only, Avere thiough the pass when tAvo thousand 
or mo»e Barhah Sayyids, fugitives from the late Dilftwar ‘All 
^an's army, made their aj^pearniice, bringing the disturbing 
intelligence of that oflicer’s defeat and death. Most of the 
Mahrattuhs and some of liis own officers counselled ‘Alim ‘Ali 
Khan, under the*<e circumstartces, to retreat Aurangabad or even 
Ahmadnagar, there to await the arrival of Husain ‘Ali S^aii, 
leaAniig the Mahrattahs outside to harass Nizam-ul-mulk’s army 
by the methods of Nvliich they Avero such perfect masters.^ 

‘Alim ‘Ali Kban, looking on a retreat as a disgrace, brought 
the rest of his army thiough the pass. Nizam-ul-mulk, on hear- 
ing of this movement, sent him the biers of Sayyid Dil&war ‘All 


t Yab>5 I^In, 126«. 

2 Ab iho Jangniimah of Sudiaht sayB, line 137 : — 

Knho : Jde derd <Z«o tmaiddn motif 
“ Nazik Muhamdl Bagh. vnehun tnoin.’* 

Athi (lartcii^ (12) tndh-i-BaJab kd ehdndf 
Chald ghar taiif, ahamBher baktar kot^ hdndh, 

Indian Antiquary, XXXIII (1904), p. 5. 

^ A town 16 milee N.fiS. of AoraDglbad, see Hossain Bilgrami and Will- 
molfc, “ Sker*ch of Nizam's Dominions,” II, 706, 

* A village at the northern foot of the Ajnnta ghaf, 20 miles south of 
Pnehoda station on the G.1,P. Bailwuy ; gee 8. Hossain and C. Willinoit, II, 
467, and ('onitable'a » Hand Atlas,” plate 81. 

• hurhdn ul-futdh. I66«i A^1ed^1l?•3(lwJg7n 166b— 170* ; U&fl Kh&n, 

II,886;Tiiri4b.t.mTijpn(rar?, p. 186. « > 
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Kb&n and Sayyid 8 her i£b&n ^ and along with them a letter 
advising him to cease resistance and mai^^h off to join his two 
uncles with fhe livlirs ot the pHniily. This communication pro- 
dnoed no effect. After this Nizam-iil-mulk marcheil out of 
Hnrhanpiir to the banks of the Pdrn& riven*, which flows some 
sixteen or sovciitcen koi to the south and south-east of Hurhfin- 
pur. There he encamped. From the other direction came *Alini 
‘All Khan and pitrht'd Ins camp at Tftlab Hariahili, wiiich u not 
far from the sanu* river ^ 

They ivinained in these* positions for scvcnil days. I he 
(*onstant rain, the muddy rouds, the fl<MHled rivci* and the absence 
of means to cioss (a bridge of boats having been swept away ) 
made it impossible for either side to move. 'I*hcn Niz&ni-ul mnlk 
finding it necessary to change his place of encampment, mad© 
several marchc's u[) the stream towards Malkapur* in Bara r, with 
the hope of tinding a ford At length, after eiglit marches, Iwaz 
Klian succeeded iu obtaining tlnougb aouio neighbouring land- 
lords information of a Cl i)SsiTig-plnco at a distance of ubout four- 
teen or fifteen kog, in the direction of tlie district of Balapur® iii 
gfthnk Burar. ‘Alim ‘All Khan h id followed along the other bank, 
and shots had been exchanged daily across the river. 1« the 
middle of Hmnazan (I5th — ^20th July, 1720) Nizam-ul-mulk 
crossed with his whole army to the o])pusite or south side c*f the 
river. Although in pln<*es the water was up to the men’s waists, 
or even to th('ir chests, no lives were lost or baggage swept away 
by the current. For one day they encamped on the river bank to 
allow the camp followers to assemble. Then the following day 
they started to find a favourable position for giving battle. The 
camp was pitched and entrenched in a precipitous position full of 
thoi*ny scrub close to Senganw, a village in suhah Barar.* 

Kxposod to incessant rain and living in the middle of deep 
block mud, tlioy passeil sevoial days in extreme discomfort. First, 
owing to the heavy niin and the swollen strcMiis, no supplies 


I Kbfin Khan, TI, 88fl ; KArnwar Khan, 220. For Hartalali si*e ante ; it is 
close to Edilinitd iKhAmloHh distrii-ti, which is on th« south or left b»*nk of 
the Put iiii. That river enters the Tspti on its left bank, Mhoat 16 miles nffcer 
the latter river has crossed the bourabiry, of the Khftndesh district, Bombay 
Gaaeftcer XI (Khrindcsh) 7, 8, and lievar Gazetteer, 86. The Pumh, the niHUi 
river of the Akolii district, flows from east to west. At the nearest point 
of its course it is fully 20 miles south of Uarhftnpiir. 

« Malkapur lies about 40 miles south ot llurhinpur. It is on the 
Nagpur branch of the G.I P Railway, and some miles sonth of the Puma. 
OoDStable's Hand Atlas, plate 31 „ 

8 Balipur is 16 miles west of Akolft, 16 to 18 miles south of the Purnii 
river, and obout 72 miles east lun stream) from Edilabid. The field of battle 
lies between the villages of Kolhari and Pimpri Ganli, about 65 miles 8.- B. 
of Burhiuimr and about the same distance N.-K. of Aurangibid— Berur 
Gazetteer, 1^. 

♦ Seoganw is in the AkoU district ; it is now a station on the Nlgpur 
branch of t)ie G.I.P. Kailway. and is nbout ten miles south of the left hank 
of the Punii, and 11 miles N.-W. of Blliipar, Bcrar QautUer. 164; 

II, 887; KImwar Khin. 226; Burhin^ul-fatu^, 168«; M.Q&aim, Llhon, 

327 . 
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could aiTive from either Khandeah or Barfir. Secondly, the 
Mahtattahe of Nagpni*, who had croseed over from *Alim ‘Ali 
army, were plundering all round the camp ; not a single 
camel or bulloclc could be sent out to graze, much less could any 
supplies bo brought in. Prices rose until for thirteen or fourteen 
days there was nothing left to feed the cattle but tiie leaves and 
young shoots of trues, which were pounded with stones and given 
them as forage. “ The smell even of grass or grain did not 
“ roach the foiir-fool/od animals.” Many of them, standing up to 
their shoulders in mire, starved to death. As for food, it could 
only bo obtained by the wealthy, who paid one rupee for two to 
four pouinls of flour. Mmiy soldiers of small resources left tho 
army and returned to their homes.* 

Many things contributed to tlie confusion in the camp — the 
rising ot the streams, the hunger of tho soldiers, tho tailing of 
tents, and tlic incursions of tho Mahrattahs, who ventured them- 
selves as far oven as tho odgo of the camp market. Seeing that 
their soldiers were worn out and dispirited, the officers made 
complaints. Acconlinglv, when the rain hold off for a little, 
tho army marched to a de.sortod village throe kos from Balapur, 
and there oncauif»ed again. As the Mahrattahs had become 
exceedingly troublesome, Mwaz Khan, (ihiyas Khan and Rambha, 
Nimbalhar,* wore scut against them. Atter some fighting the 
Mahrattahs were diivon olf, leaving behind them many of their 
mares, spears and umbi'olla standards. They were pursued for 
three or four kos.'^ 

The festival of the ‘Id (1st Shawwal 1 R12 H., 5th August 
1720) was celcbiMtt’d at this new place, where supplies of grain 
arrived in suflicient quantity ; but grass could not he got for the 
Imrsos. It was as dt ar as saffron ; if any camp-follower went 
out to gather it, ho came back with liis nose cut off. A further 
march became imperative Before they moved away, several 
large (ianiioii woi e buried here, the muddy roads and the bad con- 
dition of the draught oxen rendering their removal an irapossi* 
bility. The next camp was at Balapur itself, where supplies 
were plentiful. A halt of three <lays was made to allow the 
troops to rest and recruit their strength.* 

[‘Alim ‘Alt Kj[4n’s Preparaiions.] 

Instructions had been received by ‘Alim ‘Ali Kh&n from his 
uncles to collect a, strong force, and prevent their family and 
dependents fi'om falling into Nizam-ul-mulk’s hands. Money, 
they wrote, must be liberally spent, and rank and promotion 
accorded freely. The measures he took to carry out th^se orders 
had soon resulted in the assembling of a large army round his 
standards. 

* KbafI ^aii, If, j Akwal-vl-tkaw4qin, 166». 

3 Dowoon tninBliterates Ninthdlkar, while the text has clearly BMlkar^ 
But from Grant Duff 1 guther that Nimhdlhtr would he odrrei't. 

^ Shim, II, 886. « 889 ; Akwil^ul-lAa^oiqin, 167«. 
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As he had been married to a yonnfr ji^rl nearly related to the 
late Da^dd {Q^in, Panni, the partisan lt‘adei*8 of that clan, who 
were very numerous in the Oakhiti, readily joined him ; even 
*Umar Kb&n» <he nephew or rtm^iu * of that det'eased noble» atten* 
dedf altliongh DA^d KbSn's blood still cried for vengeance. 
Other leaders of note w'ere Johar Kh&n and Mubamdi Beg. The 
latter had long iteen deputy fa»tjd(ir of Gulshanabiid,* and when 
Nia^am ul-inulk previnasly held rule in the six $ithah$^ he had 
been put in fetters and imurisoned by that go\einoi* as a punish- 
ment for his oxactiouH. Subsequently he was pardoned and 
appointed to a subordinate post in the Naweb's army. At this 
time ^Alim ‘All Kb^n bought him ovet* with an absurdly high 
title, the rank of 5,000, and the right to beat kettle-drums* 
Others gained over in a similar manner were Matti Sb&n, his 
bi>»ther LatU Jt^an, Ban war. and his nephews Sayyid Wall 
Muhammad and MuliMminsd Ashraf of Na;^arbar.^ These were all 
promoted to the i*ank of 5,0i)0, and were platted under Tahavvar 
Khan.* commanding tlie vanguard. Qhalib .^an, sou of Bus* 
tarn whose family liad been for geneiutions in the Dakhin, 

joined along with A pa Pandit, his dfwOn or chief official.^ 

Others were Mirza ‘All, a noted warrior, and 8ay\id 'Alam, 
B&rhah. Among the rest came Amin Biban/ the brother of 
j^an Alam, Dakhini. This man was very ill-disposed towards 
the Snyyids, owing to the injury caused to bim a few years before, 
at the time he was deputy governor of the Btdnr Buhah, when at 
Husain *Aii (LbanV instigation, he was suddenly attacked by the 
adopted son of Hajah Salid, the head of the Mahrattabs. Amin 
E2^an, propitiated by the gilt of money and of tw'o or three 
elephants, now became a doubtful slly in the campHigu. Other 
half-hearted adherents weie 'i'nrktaz KhAn and Fid&e U^^n, 


diw^Uy both secret adlterents of Niz4m ul-mnlk. Among the other 
leaders were Ashrnf j^an, halibBht of the Dakhin, R4fihat 
Xalab EQi ari,^ Kbwajah Rahmatulinh Kb4n fSlinja*at Kb ftn), 
0 '>mmfinder of ‘Alim ‘All artillery, and Bbamsher Kh4n. 

The Malir.ittab commanders were Santa Ji Sendbiah, KhnndQ Ji 
Dhabariyah, the sen^pufi oi* Mabrattab Commander-in-Ohief 


1 Tl<e TihifA-i-mv^nffari^ 186, 8*»jm lie was a Bind-'amin or cousin* 

* This in a Maliomedan name for Nnsik. 

S Or N indurb&r, pnrt of Baglinuh, now in the Khondeah distrlot-* 
Bombay Ongetteer^ XU, 679. 

4 As tf» this Taharvar or Ifntahnwar Khln (died 1160, H. 1748), 
formerly Buhmat Kbtn. son of Mntahuwar ^An Baliidnr. Khweshgi (died 
1119 H., 17u7), see Ifw.d^V nl-umarS, III, 787. A brother, Tahavvar Dil 
ghso. wan killf*d in this battle id 788. 

I Foeaibly the RustHin Dil |^nn of MaJ§ir-ul‘Umar4, II, 823. The 
Tdrttt UMuhammadi ^jear 1132 H.) mentions a Ghslib Khtu, son of Uastam, 
a Daldlini Snjjid, tank S.CXX). 

• Shtu Diia, 4Qi M QAsim, Liihoil, 825 ; Khwfi H, 890. 

7 The son of ZamAn. She]|[h Dakhini ; he was killed 

in bottle on the side of Miibiris ^An, 2.iH Mnbarram 1187 H., October 16th, 
172il, Il nZ-f; T, 862. end MuMammadi year 1137 H.). 

8 The 7drittt*>mNjro/oi1, 187, has BafkliaA *Ali B^in, 
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nent from SatSrah, Sankr& Jl, Mulb&rJ Kanik Ji and others. 
R&jab Saliu had sent some of these men at the head of seventeen 
to eighteen thoosand horsemen, and tliey all proclaimed them- 
Helves sworn friends of Husain *Ali ([ban. Anwar acting 

the part of a doable traitor, wiote to ‘5lim ‘Ali ^An from 
Ni^ftm-ul-mulk's camp, pointing out that the latter’s strength 
being ns yet uiiconholi dated, now was the time to stiike a blow, 
and the sooner it was done the better. The letter was intercepted 
atid the result was the dist^race of Anwar Khan, followed by his 
imprisonment and the confiscation of all his property.® 

[NiglM-uL-MiTLK Replies to the Letters from Aorau. J 

Nizam-ul-mulk, with his usual ability in such matters, soon 
sowed diRseusion and distiust in the hu^e but bndly wielded force 
opposed to him. The letter from Husain *All Khan, forwaiding 
a pH tent for the government of the Dakhin, whs received with all 
due form and ceremonini ; a special enclosure was elected, tlie 
Nawab rode out to meet the heater of it, and it was puhliely read 
with the pi*oper ohservanees and the beating of drums. These 
documents were at once put to a use that had not been foreseen 
when they were despattdied. A copy of the /<n men, duh attested 
by a qfizVs seal, wmih sent to *Alim *Ali Kban, and a letter informed 
him that, since Niz&m-ul-mulk was now appointed governor, 
it was useless for him to keep in the field He ought to disband 
his troops at once and relieve liimself of that unnecessary ex- 
pense. Should he desire to return to Hindustan, Nizam-ul-mulk 
would furnish him with as many as were necessary. The 

news of Nizam-ul-miilk’s appointment took the heart out of the 
local leaders and the newly enlisted soldiers, who sought their 
own safety either hy Right to their homes or by joining the new 
§ubahdf^r. Or, ns one writer puts it : “ On the way many of the 
idle boasters and valiant trencher-men deserted.” In short, 
Nizam-ul-mulk, up to this time a fugitive and a rebel, hence- 
forth assumed, in full reliance on the the attitude of a 


1 The Biuham^Ml-fuiuh, 167*, and Cand, Berlin MS. 49R, 

/• l,0(>8a, any that all power in the Dakhin under' Alim *Ali Khnn had centred 
in Shaiikitt Ji, who had lately come back from Dihli. Grant Dnff Z06, aays 
hewHsat AuraiigAliMd an the envoy of Rftjah Snhu He was orifritially a 
clerk {kStkUn) under ShivA Ji, snbBeqaeiiiiy in 1690 ap|>oiiited by Bam 
B^jii to he Sneheo (formerly called Samis l. Thia was one of the eight prin- 
oipn] offi<‘efl fif the Mahrnrtuh state, with the datiea of record -keeiiier nnd 
examiner of letters He retired from office dnring the siege of Jinji. I6M, 
and went to Benares. Althongh an old man, he grew tir^ of this idle life 
and entered the seryice of Hoeein *An S^an when he caiite to the Dakhin, 
Grant Duff, 105, 164, 171, 197 198. 

S TariUi-Utnuj(nffari^ 1R6, TI, 899. The QuUhan-%^*ajiib , 

ISOt, adde some other Mahrattah names: Baba Ji (Bnji Rso P) son of B&Ih Jl 
BishwanXth, the Peahwi; Tuku Jl, Gujar; PilA, Jidu ; DAwmI Jl, Snuiusya ; 
JaniiiA Ji, Damor (or Dhor) I Mink! Ji, Danah. The names in ^ushhal 
('and, 1003 a, are Ksnhi Ji, Rnt|L Jl, Pfli Jl and Sankara, Brahman. Grant 
Duff, 206, has in addition Bto^Kiinbalkar. 
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legaUy appointed ji^ovemor, loyally fighting for hin AOvereigti*K 
rights.^ 

Long nnswws won* sent to the emperor^s farmHn and to 
IjaRaiii *Al! fail’s lett>ei\ An usual in each oases, the comedy 
nf onl war<i deference was played iluH)ugh iiubltiNhingly to the 
end. After ih'inks for his new appointmenl, he met tlie acoassr 
t ion that he hail left Idftlw ah without ordots, hy the au<laidoas 
oSHertion that his aetion was due to the disoitiei’s cansed by the 
Mahrattahs round AurHiiufuh^, which h^d him to fear for the 
safety of Burhanpur and even of Malwah , f^till more, for thf' 
safety of the family of the Amir-iil-ninara, Husain ‘All )Q>an. 
The great distance prc<*lnded his asking for owlers or awaiting 
an answer, and for this reason he had marehrul st once, and the 
Mahrattahs had dispersed at liis approacdi. His aids had been mis- 
I eprosented. Newly risen men, who had not yet learnt the 
I'everenco due to His Majesty’s high rank,* might be guilty of 
such things; to ancient servants like himself, whose every limb 
and very bones were built up of the suit that he had oaten, they 
were im]>o88ible. His Majesty knew the di^oi'dered state of the 
Dakhin, in spite of all that the Dweller in J^aradi^e (^Alamgir) 
had done. As it was now devoid of a ruler, what more likely 
than that some disaster should happen there ? The t>nly remedy 
was a hasty advance. It had been his desire, for many a day, 
to make a pilgrimage to the holy Kabbah, and ho hod meant, as 
soon as he had defeated the Mahrattahs, to ask for leave of 
absence. But now, his appointment to the Dakhin having been 
sent, he could not dream of disobeying orde'S ; to carry out his 
Hovereiirn's wishes he held to bn far al)Ove the worship of God, 
he would soon be on the spot, and hy God's help and His 
Majesty's good fortune, would carry out the necessary mea- 
sures.* 

To the Amir-ul-umara, Qusain 'Ali ^an, after quoting the 
letter sent to him, in which he was told th'it Dil4war *Ali Sbftn 
had been sent only to fetch the Sayyid’s family from Aurang&bdd, 
he wrote: ** Nawab Amir ul-umara ! May you be pn*servea ! In 
** spite of his knowing your kindness and friendly feeling, and of 
“ my writ insr sevHi al times and my sending trusty messengers, 
“ the said Eban (Dilawar ‘Ali> would not listen t4» reason, and in 
** the end brought on himself what happened to him. My feel- 
** ings of friendship to yon remain nnehantred.'* He then 
repeats the story about marching to the Dakhin merely to protect 
Aurangabad and save the AmTr-nl-nmara’s family from dishon- 
onr, the latter involving the suggestion, a very galling one to a 
prvind and high-placed man like ^usain ‘All SbAn, that he was 
too wesk to protect them himself. “ Praise be ro God ! all has 
“ passed off harmlessly. As soon as my troops arrived the reltels, 
making no stand, fled in all directions. The envious have 


1 8hiu Dfts, 4f^ ; Bibd Q»«im, lAliori, 827. 

• This it perhaps intended at t eovert tneer at the Sayyidt. 
8 Bhiu Dit, 4ie. 
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represented the matter contrary to the tm^h and induced His 
** Majesty to be displeased with me. I thank God that the truth 
has been re-established and my word accepted, A report in 
** answer to the farmfln is enclosed, and I trust it may be brouf^ht 
“ forwnrd at a proper moment. By God’s aid I will soon reacb 
“ AuraiijB^abad, whence I will forward your family and your other 
“ belongings with the greatest care,” * 

[Thk Battle with ‘Alim AlI ] 

On the 5th Shawwal (9th August 1720), leaving his baggage 
in B&lapur, Ni^&m-uhmulk ranged his army in order of battle at 
a distance of two or three ko9 from that town.* To the advanced 
guard were appointed Mljd. Qhiyag Sban, Muhammad Shah, oom- 
msnding the artillery, Shekh Nurullah, his brother, Yalburz 
Aghai iyah, Anwar IQiaii and others.® On the right, where 
the opposing Mahrattahs showed in the greatest strength, were 
posted 4waz tQian and Jamalullah Oan, his son. With the 
main body and left wing were Ghazl-ud-din HIban, the Nnwab’s 
eldest son, Marahmat Hb^n, Ni^mat-ilahi, ‘Abd-ur-rabim 
(Ri*&yat i£bAn), Mutaws^^ii ^lan, Said-ud-dln Kban,^ Qftdir 
D&d (0)an, Darab iiiian and Kamyftb Kb^n (two sons of J&n 
Nigdr ijLban), ll^ti?^ l£ban (grand nephew of £ban *Ahim, 
Dakhinij, HuhtiHah Sban, Mutahavvar lOian, with many other 
nobles and Hajpfit chiefs. The command of the rear guard, with 
charge of the baggage, was made over to Itambhft, Nimbalkar, 
and Ambu Ji, the desmukh of pargonnh Sanesar.* 

On the other side ‘Alim ‘Ali ^hdn, mounting his elephant 
and takiii^^ his own place in the centre, with Gbiyag-ud-din Kh &n 
in the seat behind him, sent forward bis artillery, 8Uf>ported by 
font teen or fifteen thousand horsemen from the Karnatik. The 
battle began on the 6tb Shawwal 1J32 H. (10th August 1720), the 
first movement being made by Niz&m-ul-mulk. ‘Alim ‘All Sb&ti 
replied hy two or three shots from his guns, which fell to the 
ground without hitting any one. The first shot returned by 
Nizam-ul-raulk fell close to the elephant on which Latif £ban 

1 Slim [>aA, 42*. 

A The Berar Ouzetteert 163, siiyt the bntt]e<^e1d lies between the Tillesfes 
of Kolhari and Pi m pri Haul i. done to Bslnpnr town ( AkoK diHtriot)i lonj^, 
75** 80', lat. 20** 4J'. The 133. dnscHbes it as in the 

ta'luqnh of Pain Ghat in $uhah Barar Kimwar ^ftn. 226, save it was dar 
aayoad-i'BSldghSI. Aeoorclinii; to the Berar Oazettrer^ Bernr Biliighiit ia the 
oouiifry above the A jail tn ridKe, eloping down south to the ^4tg or passes 
which lead np to it, while Bariir Piilnglint lies between the Ganiigarh hills 
on the iioi-th and the oiitar scarps of the Ajantii hills on the eoaih. 

* For Mnljiammad Shih (woonded) and his broHier Nurallah (killed), see 
Jf-ai a, TI, 70{i, under gjiajs^t Jl^in (Mtd Sh&b, Fiiruqi. kiftleif 1160 1737). 
Yalbars I* possibly the elder brother of ^wAjam Qnli fUiin, see 

tf-ai-a, 1,834. 

^ Aooordiiig to ^nlim ‘All ^nn, Muaaddainfth^i-Sk4h *Alam-nSwMk, 
f 84*, this man was the father ef 8aM^ad-din Shin, who was Khtnsamia 
and Mir Atash in the reign of *Al»mgir The latter was GBtulAai *Ali 

Span’s own father-in-law. * Eb^fl iQt&n, II, 859» 
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WM riding, the handsh was upset end the rider thrown to the 
ground, ^fore the smoke ooiild disperse, Mutahawar JQblu, 
who commanded 'Alim *Ali iQ^An’s vanguard, ft>llowed fcp seven- 
teen or eighteen elephants and fourteen to fifteen thousand horse- 
men, fell sudd«^nly on Nlj^m-nl-niulk's van^ard and canisd 
many of the Mughels to give way. When Muhammad 
Nizfim ul-mulk'H general of artillery, saw the d^ going againt^ 
them,* he, his brother Kfii nliah, and his other omoers, ftdiowing 
the usage of Hindustan, dismonnted and ooutinned the oontest 
on foot. Nijuim-ol malk*s vanguard bud been thrown into great 
disorder, ^ekb Nfirallah was slain and Muhammad Shfih 
wounded. Muhammad (ihlyaj; |£l)an, who commanded it and was 
alieady blind of one eye, received a wound in his other eye. 
Talburz tQ^ao, Agh»^nyah, and other leaders were also wounded. 
The division retreated.^ 

At this moment *tbe other divisions from the right and left 
of Ni^m-ul-mnlk's army advanced to the attack and closed upon 
the enemy. *Altm ‘All IO)an, with the chiefs immediately under 
his orders, harried forward the centre of his army with such 
rapidity that a portion of his division was outstripped and left 
behind. ‘Iwaz tUian, Matahmat S[bftu, and Q&dir D&d Sb&u i&fit 
and repelled him wherever he turned. But ‘Ahm *Ali l£hftn 
thongh wounded kept the field. Then Mntawaf^il Sb&n,* a 
youth of ‘Alim ‘All lean's own age, drove his elephant to close 
quarters aith that of the Barhah leader. Hn assailed Johar 
IQ^au,* and the other eight or nine chiefs on elephants 
who accompanied ‘Alim ‘Ali Shan. He fought on until com- 
pelled to retire by wounds and loss of blood. Q&dir D&d Sh&u 
supported him bravely in this melee.* 

‘Alim *All elephant-driver, who was the brother-in- 

law of Mutahavvar {Q)&n, was killed; OhiyAs-nd-dm m^an oom- 
mandiiig his artillery had fnllen ; so also had Qit&lib Sb&n * and 
Ap& Jl, that officer's d*w/tn^ Shamsher Sayyid W&ll and 

Sayyid ‘Alain B&rhab : in all eight or nine of the chief men. 
The Mahrattahs, however, had renohed Ni^m nl-mnlk’s baggage 
and carried off some of his tn^asnre of pfoid coins. At one time 
‘Alim ‘All £bAa’s elephant h*id stuck in a marshy place, from 
which it extricated itself with ^eat difficulty and came out on 
the faither side alone. The first thing its rider saw was the 

I Slllfi g&ln. tI,'8UI, 893$ ghnlim Mil £^iii Muqaddamah, 84», 
■peaks of CHiiyni ghio an Tak rkathm (••i»e-eyed) i Ohu*I Herlfn 

Mg 408./ luui* meiitioiis MotHh«vvar receiving h musket wooed. 

S Tiio ^odtfun of fia'dullah ITasir, and tnerefore Nifitfi-nl- 

ma1k*M ctOMlfi . 

3 Ai'corditig to tbs Ai^infl-wZ-&|aii.d 9 }a, / 188. this rnsn had borne the 
Srsi of th«* attuck, (he first snot kucH*ked over his eiephaat-driver and 
carried Nwny Imlf his hau4lah. 

* ffhiifi 11. 8 *4 O her eotnmaoders named In the Tdrt&l-i-Jfwfqf- 

/hrf, lea are Aqibat nd-dlu Qin, 8bnniolt**r SiHn. AidNWt 

Q|sn. Batmaiiillah KnSi* Natne Q^sti. 'Oid linhamdi 

S Tne son of Aniiam Uiu, a Dal^tiii dsyyid, rank 6,uu0 1 eie 
JfaddsMMdf. 
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dead body of Matabawar Sbfin. Then between tbirty and forty 
B4rhali bayyids, sword in hand, forced their horses through the 
mud and rejoined their leader. 

Soon afterwards the elephant ridden by *Jilim ‘All Shan 
turned tail, unable to bear any longer the rain of arrows. But 
*jllim *AU ILban, his wounds dripping blood, persisted and turn- 
ing round in his seat continued to face his foe, exclaiming : 
** The elephant may turn to flee, but I do not, Three times did 
he succeed in renewing the attack, seeking everywhere for the 
invisible Niz6m-ul-mulk ; and uusuccessfuf in liis search, was 
forced to beat a retreat. His stock of arrows being exhausted, he 
drew out those sticking in his face or his body or in the elephant 
trappings, and shot titem resolutely at his opponents. At length 
Ikhtiy&g Shftn disabled him by a sword stroke, which cut to the 
bone the fingers of his right hand. A fourth time he renewed 
his challenge to Niz&m-ul-mulk, calling out how strange it was 
that the leader kept out of the way. Nizam-ul-mulk drew his 
bow to the full and shouting, lam Niz&m-ul-mulk,’* let his arrow 
fly. ‘Slim All was again wounded, he was surrounded, and 
Ikbti9ft9 Sb&^ out ofE &s head. Thus at the age of twenty-two 
he bravely gave up his life, a sacrifice on behalf of his two 
uncles.^ 

Altogether seventeen or eighteen noted chiefs, “riders on 
elephants,** and a large number o( men fell in the battle ; while 
many more were wounded. Amin Q^ftn, ‘Umar Sh&n, Turkt&z 
Fidfte Sh&n* dftvffn of the Dakhin, and some other men of 
note transferred their services at once to Nizam-ul-mulk. San- 
kr& Ji, the chief officer of Rajah S&hfi, Mahrattah, was wounded ^ 
and taken prisoner. The elephants and artillery of the defeated 
army became the property of the victorious general ; the rest of 
their equipage was given up to plunder. The drums were then 
beaten to announce ^e victory. Muhammad Qasim. Aurangab&di, 
thinks that Niz&m-ul-mulk’s case was desperate, if ‘Jilim ‘All Sh&nl 
had not been killed. The Mahrattah s were in his rear, and ag^nst 
his ten thousand were ranged fully eighty thousand men. Six 
hundred and thiHy four Mahrattah s were killed.* 

Except Sayyid Sulaim&n (known as the gprandson of the 
saint Shelsh Nflrullah, and two or three less 

important men, no one was killed in the army of Nis&mnul-mulk. 
’Iwa^ was slightly wounded, and the other principal 

men among the wounded were Mutawasfil QAdir Dad 


I THiS fi B3ian. TI. 894 » TiriU^i*Muf€^ari. 189} Muqaddamah by CBiulim 
‘All 84l| Oand, Berlin MS. 495,/. lOOfta. Tah7* 

/. ISfiTiaj* the Sayyid was etmok in the foreiiead by n musket ball. His 
head was laid before Kiism.Ql-iiialk,aiid after beina idbnMed and displayed 
in public, it was forwarded to the Emperor. As Sn^Isht says, line 641 s 
To tss moft m oh golt lagi. 

3 “ Mortally wounded, Grant Duff, 887, line 6. 

S Khtfi it B96 ; lB9ii. 

Gwilijirl, died 970 H. (1662-8), most be the saint 
intsnded, 'Beale, p. 177. ^ 
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Ipy to, Mbd. Qbiyftjl Kbdn, MulH^minad Sh&h and KAmyftb 
Sl^ftn. When the fatal newa reoehetl Aurangftbftd, the laaies 
of Hunain *Ali Eb4Q*9 family and those dependent on *Alxin 
*All* Sh4n became afraid* and asked for shelter from the 
commandant of the Danlat&bad foitress. some ten miles north- 
west of the town. This man waft descended from Marta^f Sb4n 
and 8ayyid ^nb&rik, reJaticDS of Sayyid JaUl of BQhJi&ra;and 
his family hod held tiie appointment from the reign of 8h4hja- 
hin ( 1627*1658). In spite of the fact that K^usaiu *All Kb^n had 
reduced him in rank and appf>inted others in his place, this officer 
gaye the ladies a refuge with all their property. A few days 
after the battle, MubAriz £bdn, governor of IjaidarAbAd, and his 
brother, DilAwar KhAn, who had announced that they were 
marching to the aid of the Say y ids, came in and joined Nl^^Am- 
nl-mnlk. With their adheraiou to his cause ended all possibility 
of farther danger to the usurper, so far as any opponent in the 
Dakhin itself was concerned.* 

Seciion 11. — ^Thh News from the Dakhin reaches Agrah. 

Swift camel-riders reached Sgrah on the 22nd ShawwAl 
(26th August 1720), bringing information of the defeat and death 
of *A]im 'All EbSn near B&lApur. Four days before this date 
Hnsain *Ali Sb&n'B advance tents had gone out to KurAoll, seven- 
i^n or eighteen miles from Agrah, as a preliminary to his start- 
ing for the Dakhin. One encampment was formed at the village 
of Sihara near Sarae Ebojab, five kos from Agrah, there being 
a good supply of sweet water from a masonry tank or reservoir? 

The new disaster threw the Sayyids into a state of conster- 
nation. When the letters were pat into 'Abdullah Kb4n's hand, 
he was so agitated that he was unable to read them, and coaid 
do no more than gather the facts from the oral statemenis of the 
messengers. He then broke forth into lamentation. Husain 'All 
Q^an bore the blow with more outward calm, though he was 
not completely successful in suppressing all signs of grief. Both 
brothers at once Quitted their public audience room. Qnsain 
'AH really felt the blow more acutely than bis brother, nor 

did he recover his equanimity until be hoard about a week 
afterwards that his women with their property had received a* 
a refuge in the fort of DaulatAbAd. Gonsultation now snooeeded 
conaultatnm, plan folbwed upon plan. As already desoribedf 
they had made an attempt to rid themselves of Hnbammad 
Amin IQi&u, head of the powerful clan to which Nissm-u}:inqlk 
belonged. Hut finding that they were not strong enough to effect 
their purpose, they did their best to make friends with this impor- 
tant chief. On his side, Muhammad Amin bad endea- 

voured to lull their suspicions to sleep by talkintr loudly in darbdr 

i nili Bi^n, II. 896. 897 1 Wirid, ldl«. For Uaulitabid. mo 8yed 
HoMitTand 0. NillmoU. II, 897 1 it is in Dit. 19^ 67^ Long* 77* 18^. 

s flihire ki Sarie. IndUti Atlas Sheet 80, about 9) miles from the dihf 
on the waj to Knriol! and Fbtbpiur. 
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of the baeenetB of Ni^&m-ul-malk's conduct and his wickedness 
generally.^ 

At length it was decided that Mubamioad Sh&h in person, 
with the imi^rial artillery and all head officials, should proceed 
to the Dakhin in charge of ^usain 'All Sbfin ; while 'Abdullah 
Sb&n returned to Dihli to maintain order in the northeim half of 
the empire. Qusain ' All ^ho bad quite outstripped his 

elder brother in real power, had insisted on taking with him the 
offices and establishments of dtwdn, baitshi, and §adr~u8‘§udllr 
for all the twenty-two •provinces, with the two head Diwan$, 
leaving to 'Abdullah Khan only a small office staff. ‘Abdullah 
Sbftn objected, but the dispute was kept secret, and at last it was 
arranged that the complete establishment of four sOhahs only in 
Hiuddstaii, that is Akbarabad, Abmadabftd, Ajmer and M&lwah, 
and of all the six Dakhin sahahs, with a small staff for the other 
provinces, shouhl accompany His Majesty and 'All Khan> 

Taking his imagery from the game of draughts, YabyB Ehftn's 
comment on this separation of the two brothers is that, in the 
general opinion, the player had made a wrong move by scattering 
his men, and thenceforward his piece could not be protected ; and 
so it turned out in the end. 

Instead of the more direct road through Gw&liyfir and 
Narwar, the longt^r route through Ajmer was chosen, with the 
object of meeting Rajah Ajlt Singh and reinforcing the imperial 
ann> by his R&jpiltR. Accordingly the imperial tents were sent 
out to Sarae {Sahara on the 1st Zu,l Qa*dah 1132 H. (8rd 
September 1720), and on the 9th (llth September) the first march 
was made. On the 10th they moved to KurAoli, the camp being 
pitched on a high mound beside a sheet of water. Here 'Abdul- 
fah had his audience of leave-taking and departed for 

Dihli, Rajah Ratn Cand remaining at court as his agent and 
representative. The nobles who accompanied 'Abdullah Shin to 
D^ll were : Sayyid Sal&bat £hBn, Batbshl, Ghazi-ud din Sbftn 
^4lib Jang, ^amid SbAiif ^amid-ud-dln Eb&n, Ni*matii)lah 
Qftn, Bairam Qilic Mubammad 'Sbkny B&qir Shto (son of 

BttbaUah deceased), jpafizullah Sb&n, Murid tCbtn, and 

Amir BibAii.* 

OutwardW the Sayyids strove to preserve an attitude of 
npconcem. When anyone condoled with them on the loss of 
tboh* young nephew, they would say, " F^^aise be to G<m 1 ! no one 
of any importance has been lost,'* and express their joy that the 
y^th had borne himself in a way to uphold the Sayyid name. 


1 KSniwar Kh An. 226 ; Kh Sfi H, 896 1 Mhd* Qshon 

S19, 820; 171* 

• Mild Lahori, 822 ; Siftn, H, 897, 898 ; i%an, 127*, 

128 a 

* Kamwar Bio, 228 ; Bin J^ln, TT, SfS 898 899; 

190. Biqi? B^A may ho i»i6a»tf«»r Hoiraui B"a (Mbd Biqlr) third son of 
Eoballah B*a, Mrtnatilahf. a«a Mo,egir^*ntnord It, 216; Warld. 164*. 
Qllio HubMmvnad B*" aiay he identiw with the brother of Jliiir Perwar, 
widow of Bnhldnr Bli&h, Jf-wfiTT, HI, 780. 
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But tome of their chief men began to lose heai*t, and on pleas 
of eiekness or other lame exonees declined to wa on al^Te 
service, amc^ these being FirOs *All Spin, uncle of 

‘Jlim *All |£in. Qnsatn ^41| Sb&n, still full of confieenoe^ 
thought nothing of these desertions, holding that his troops and 
those of his near relations were sufficient for eveiy emorgsnoy. 
It was intended to raise the total numbers to 100, tJW men i and 
urgent letters wer e sent by the hand of Sayyid Mu^mmad 
son of Asadnllah Sb&o, to the must noted of the BSrbah Sayyid# 
and the Afghans, calling upon them to join the column at once. 
But the numbero did not rine beyond fifty thousand men, inolud« 
ing both the old and the new troops.* 

Section 12. The Emphrob’s AovANi-E lo thi; Dakhin. 

On the 13th Zu,l Qa*dah (15ih September 1720) the camp 
was at a place between Mahaur and (lop&Ipur ; next day it was 
moved on to between Kauwari and Mumin&b&d. Four days (I5th 
to 18th ) were spent in celebrating the anniversary of Muham- 
mad Shah’s enthronement, and on the lOth (21st September) a 
visit wan made to the shrine of Sh&h Salim, Gishti, at Fath- 
pur Sikri. The succeeding marches were Jalwah (21st), Nabah- 
rab (23rd), S6iih&bad (26th), Bajahrah (28th), Bahftdarpar 
(29th). At Qasbah Bah&durpur, about four miles north of 
Hindaun, the camp was under the shade of pleasant trees and the 
water was sweet and wholesome. In the two previous inarches 
the rough country, full of thorny shrnbs, and the want of water, 
had caused great suffering. Two days for rest were allowed. 
They marched thence on the 2nd 2u,l Bijjah (4th October 1720), 
and an ived at a place between Mahwah and Mubhampur. Next 
they passed throngh the Lakhi darrah (or pass) and encamped 
at the foot uf some hills in a very lonely and desolate oountfT. 
Thence they marched on the 6th 2^,1 (8th October 1720) 

to a position between Jiund and Biund, almat two ho$ to the east 
of Todah Bhon (or Bhim), a place now in Jaipur territory, about 
seventy- five miles south-west of .Sgrah and about sixty mile# 
east of Jaipur.^ 

During these marches there were, to all outward appearance, 
agreement and friendship between the Mir Bakbshl and his 
principal rival. Mnhammsd Amin ‘O&n tried to procure 
terms for Ni#am-ul-mn1k, offering himself as security that the 
Sayyid ladies and children would be brought home in safety. He 

1 S^in, II, 8S7 ; Hbd. Qisim, Liborl, 8S8. 

# lUmwar Siin, Iltd. lAhori. 84S, 846. Mbd. QSsim* was with 

the army and servina under Bie Sorat Shigb, HuH&ni, Tbs map of the 
Bsjputsaa States,'* 1669, marks the pam as Kumilee Gbaut, potaibly 
the asms as the Ka^ of the Indian Atlae. Mabwab ia on abest io of tto 
Indiaa Atlas, as Khow, six miles west of Babidnrpnr, on tbs Qamb]^ 
rivsr. Jinnd (Jon^ is sbown five miles K.-W. of Mbow, Binnd (Bond) 
ajbfmt ibres miles N.*W. of " Jond and Todah Bbop (Toda Bheem) aeven 
miles W.. of Jond." 
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offered to send his own son, Qamar-ud-din KbSo* to act as their 
escort. The proposed campaign would then be nnnecessary. 
Bat B^Bain ‘All Khftn^s pride debarred him from assentini; to 
these proposals. Then M^d. Amin E^an brought up the objec- 
tion that the army, especially his division, was full of soldiers 
who had serred for years under Nizftm-ul-niulk. No loyal service 
could be looked for from these men* they would do harm instead 
of good, and it would be better to leave him and them behind. 
In secret, hfiwever, Muhammad Amin Q^an said to bis confi- 
dante that, in any case, he meant to strike at the Sayyids. If he 
were ordered to go on to the Dakbin* he would either seek an 
opportunity on the way, or withdraw from the battle-field when 
victory was trembling in the balance. If left behind, ho would 
make certain that the two brothers never joined forces again, 
^usain ‘All Kb&n, who was not altogether blind to the difficulty 
in which he was placed, for to take the Mughal s on or to leave 
them behind was equally dangerous, exerted himself to the utmost 
to keep Mbd. Amin .^han in good humour, addressing him when- 
ever they met as “ Respected Uncle/* A large sum of money 
was advanced to him by way of pay for his Mughala/ 

Haidar Qnli IQ^an was also taken into special favour, and 
on the 4th Qa‘dah (6th September 1720), he replaced Sayyid 
Qbul&m ‘Ali Khan as Mir itash^ or General- in-chief of the 
imperial artillery, of which there was- a very large display, some 
sixteen-hundied cannon, large and small, besides gajnfil^ shutar^ 
kaharwH and rockets.* This man professed to be devoted 
heart and soul to the Sayyids, and Husain *Ali Shan had formed 
a high opinion of his ability as an artillery officer. The meu 
about the Mir BalvhshI hardly shared his fancy for this man. 
They spoke scornfully of his “ low stature but high fortune ”* 
and afterwards the line was applied to him, Who would have 
thought this tempest could arise from an empty oven.*’* 
Mu^a^zam !^an, Afghan, Sayyid Ghairat Kh&n, MirMushrif, and 
others bade the Nawab beware, for there was a plot on foot 
among the M nghals. He ought not, they said, to allow their 
officers to attend audience with a crowd of armed men. 

‘All O&n retorted anvrrily that they were thwarti^ him in bis 
effort to win over M^d. Amin Sjb&Uf adding : “ Who is there 
“ who could raise a hand against me, what plot is there, what 
" reason for my assassination ? ” It only meant that they did 


I Mtd. Qlsiin, Lahorl, 824, 841. 

* Sh&fi H|in, II, 898, says the previous inoninbent was Sayyid ^£n 

Jahiu.^He had just died. Perhaps GhnUm *A1T was only his deputy. 

Aoonrdiifg to Bustsm 'Ali* TM^'^^hindi, 842*, Haidar Quli ^in was 
appointed during the halt at Bhosiwsr. bnt that does not akreh in date or 
plaoe with Kamwar Iftin. Wirid, 1818 . calls Haidar Qnli S^io a ffi^rdsl. 
Be was really a native m Isfarain. a town in Qurlsan } bnt he may have 
been for a time at Shlraa on his way to India* In one place he is called an 
I^fah&ni. 

8 Kotah hadd o kMmat, darSt salimai, 

* Kih nd-guft om tanur^fUdm m fd/d» ahawad patdd. TonSr, a portable 
oven of sheet Iron, giving ont, of course, a great sound when stmok* 
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not like to see the artillery jpam £roro the hands of a Sajyid Into 
those of a Mn gl^ L Then he voald launch forth in praise of 
^idar Quli now general justified his appointment 

in the eyes of the army by the alterations which he at onoe 
introduced. Among other things hu nt-established the practice of 
former reigns, adopted from European modolb, of filing off a 
salute of t^ to twenty field pieces (rahkalaht) whenever the 
emperor entered his quarlerh irom a march or a hunting expedi- 
tion. In this way notice of his Majesty’s movements conm bo 
communicated to the whole camp ‘ 

Another now favourite was Sa&dat a Persian from 

Naishapiir, then cbietiy known as a i^tdaiion of Ganj ^All KhSn, 
lately deceased ^ ; he had been appointed a few weeks before to bo 
faujd/ir of Hindauii and Biyanah, some fifty to sixty miles south- 
west of A grab, and as the lonte of the armv lay through his 
distfict, ho remained in attendance He paraded his troops daily 
before ^usain 'All Sb&n and mude such a gieat show of zeal 
that his requests tor moic money and now jOyirs were willingly 
complied with. Perhaps, in spite of the many favours now 
conferred by the Sayyid, he may have retained in his heart a 
grudge for the way in which he had been reprimanded only a 
little time before. A poor man's buffalo hid been taken from 
him, the only thing he had in the world. On the march a report 
of this was brought to I^nsain ‘All Kbsn* 'I'ho fanjdilrH agent 
at Court was sent for aud warned that if an acquittance were not 
produced from the owner of the buffalo, it would not go well 
with his master. Sa^adat Ebsn thereupon told the peasant to 
take his buffalo and write his receipt. The man replied : 

“ Ton took it forcibly, I am not content.’' “ Take two buffaloes 
then.” This offer also was refused, and in the end fifty buffaloes 
were given him before ho would sign any paper. This inter- 
ference may possibly have been rankling in Sa'adat EbAn’s 
heart ; otherwise, being a Sayyid, a Shi‘ah and a protegA of the 
Mir Bakbshi. it is surprising that he should have gone over to 
the other side. But being a pushing, energetic man» with hia 
way still to make, he may have thought that there was more to 
gain on the side of the malcontent in the commotion attending a 
change of regime.^ 

Section 18.— Assassination of Husain *AU E^In. 

During this time, between the 9th Zfi»l Qa*dah (6th Septem- 
ber 1720), the date of starting from Agrah, and the 6th ZM 

i Mhd Qiiiim. LAbori, M8, Z4A $ KAmwar gkAOt Gaud, Berlin 

kb. Ko. 466, f. 1007«. 

% por aoootinte of Ba^Adat JQ|An see II, 696, and JfiA Sgiir* 

uUwiatrM. I, iS8: ae to hie pertioipation in tbMe eveote, eee ghnihbU 
Can^ Berlin HS 466 fol, lOlOe. The KJjma*-id-a|dMr, B.H. llrieBlel 
1024. f« 656. eaye he wee ton-in-law of Ganj Qin Ye^jf g]^n, 127A, 
hat 6«dt9 ha miilditmat roridoH, ba O/Bn yia 

Mar * afri 9 thud. 

8 Bnttem *AII, 2848. 
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1132 H« (8th October 1720')« a plot had been hatohi^ for 
the destmction of IjliiBaiii *All The chief cnnspiratore 

were Muhammad Amin Sb&Q) Gaidar Qnli 'Abd-uhgbaf- 

filr and Mir Jumlah. It would be thought that the last-named, 
after his unfavourable experience in Fanukbsijar's reign, would 
have declined to enter into any more projects of this sort ; and 
he does not figure as a very active sharer in the plot.^ Sayyid 
Muhammad Amin, Sa*&dat the new faujdilr of Biyftnah, was 
also entrusted with the secret. A willing instrument was found 
in the person of Mir Baidnr Beg, Dughlat, a man from K&sh- 
idiar.* Muhammad Amin Shan is reported to have made an 
appeal to the loyelty of his Mnghals. Unable as they were to 
overcome Husain ‘Ali ^an’s army, would any brave man devote 
his life to the Mir Bakbshi^s removal ? If the assassin survived, 
the Nawab would be his slave for life; if he were killed, his 
family should be libei-ally cared for. At first no one spoke. 
Then Mir Haidar Beg offered himself : “ I am a Sayyid and he 
“is a Sayyid : if brother kill brother what matters it r “ * 

Communications were opened with Muhammad ShSh’s 
mother through ^adr-un-nissa, bead duenna of the harem, the 
intermediary being one Shah *Abd-ul-ghaffur^ a faqir from 
Tat^ah in Sind, who passed to and fro disguised in woman's attire 
as a seller of milk. We shall hear more of this man later in the 
reign. Muhammad Amin Sb&n also made hints several times to 
Mi:^mmad Shah in the Turk! ton^e, which they both under- 
stood. Once this was done in ^lusain *Ali IQ^ftn’s presence. He 
asked what had been said. Muhsmmad Shah replied that the 
noble had asked for leave to withdraw as he had a pain in his 
stomach. As Muhammad Shah thus kept his secret, Muhammad 
Amin ^an inferred that he was not unfavoumble to the plot. 
Once after they had left Fathpur Sikri behind, Sa‘6dat Eb&n, 
in the darkness of night, came to the tent of Mhd. Amin Kh an, 
and it was decided that an attempt upon the life of Qusain 'Ali 
Sh6n should be made next day while they were on the march. 
Bringing up their divisions on his right hand and on his left, they 
were to envelop him and his retinae, and slay him. Qamar-ud- 
din Sb&n supported this proposal waimly. But the next day it 
was found that B^sain 'All Qftn had descended from his horse 
and had mounted an elephant. An attack was thought inadvis- 
able ; and another plan was now devised.^ 

The day before his assassination 63>an uttered a 

foolish speech about making an emperor of any one on whom he 


Khifi Khim. II, 008, 005, denies that Gaidar Qnli ^In, QHiiisr.iid- 


908, calls him of UhaQatie race, nis fami^ bore the epithet of Jffr-i* 
sHamsher, and he was commonly adled Mir Baidar Beg. Mini Bsidar, 
governor of Kashmir and author of the ItfriM-i-ruhldi, Is said to have been 
bis great-gnindfather. 

1 nU! TI. 908. 006 > d6«sd2.«|.ttswi9ia, 176* 

* SaH San, II, 008 1 Wrid, 46 1 ABM, Yabyl ShAn. 

ItSs, Oand» Berlin MB. 466» f. 1000s. 
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nhme to OMt big gboe. Tii»t night MuhAmmad Amin libAn Md 
l^lAidftr Quit met, and it wag dooided that the next toorn* 

ing their plot ehonld bo oarried into exeontion. It ie aaid that 
when Amin Sbin had left, l^^usain All JQMln chanoed to 
come on a viflit to Gaidar Quit JSkhn^ and began to ask big advioc* 
on some point. I^aidar Qiii^ Shhn, who wag by natnro a man of 
cunning, saw opening foe seem tug his own safety whateTer hap* 
pened. He told (lunain All JQ^hn that as a rumour prevailed 
tbrongb the camp of his (the speaker's) auperiiession in the oom- 
matid of the artillery, Mbd. Amin Sb&n proposed to come to his 
(blaidar Quli's) tent next monung. After he, the Mir Bakhehi, 
had escorted the emperor to the door of the female apartments, 
he could on his way to his quarters call at his, the lllr Atash's, 
tents, and there through someone ready to risk life for him could 

E rotmre the assassinatiou of Mbd. Amin Kb&u. This plan 
aving been agreed on, Husain ^Ali fU^ftn departed, l^aidai' 
Qnli Sh&n*s idea was that whichever side got the upper hand, the 
winner won Id be grateful to him for his saggestions and take him 
into special favour.^ 

It was the custom for Naw&b Husain All Sban to present 
himself before the emperor at the end of every march and make 
his morning obeisance. The ceremony was known by the Hindi 
name of the Juhar,^ Accordingly on the morning of the 6th 
ZHJ ^ijjah llt2H. (8th October 1720),® on reaching the new 
camp pitched two hos to the east of To^ah Bblm,* ‘All 

fib&n and other great nobles followed Muhammad Shah as 
usual to the entrance of his tents, made thoir bow, and departed 
to their several camps, l^usain Ali O&n entered his litter 
within the imperial enclosure having in attendance seven 

or eight servants and two relations. Muhammad Amin Sjb&nt 
Sa*idat Sbac, and several others were present. Then Muham* 


1 YabyK f 128 s. 

A ShakespeHr, 818; Jukatt a Hindu Halutation ; obeiianoe, 

® Kbuwhbil Oaod, Berlin M8. 495 ; I 1007®, is the only writer who has 
the 8tli Zh\ Hijjah « 

4 T<»4*«h Bhim (Indian Atlas, Rbeet 50) lies ahont six miles weet of a 
pass Utrouab the hills Khifi g^in, II, 003, oaHs the plnoe Torah, and 
eayi it is 35 reputed kos from Fsthpar Bikri. It is really ubont 45 miles 
8 - W in a straight line from that town. The British Mnsenm MS Mo. 1748, 
(Elliot oolleot*nn ) Szes the site at Ghst Karbali (fuery ; Karkari or Karel i), near 
the village Jondi (query.* the Jon Bond of the Indian Atlas). In the distriot 
cd BbnsSwar. This mast be the village Kareli to the east of the pass (see 
‘‘Mup of UHjpnranah States,” I860). The Indian Atlas, Sheet 50, has 
Kafiti qoite close to the pass, and the village Kharela about ftve miles 
Borth'east of it Khnshbil Cand, Berlin HS. 406. f . 1006 s, speaks of 1^ 
dofreh or paM of Lakhri This name may be taken from the Laker ke pnrah 
of the Indian Atlaa, whioh lies ahoot two miles sooth of Khareli. Bhua|« 
war was a jwiyomiH in Sorfcir Agrah of ^bah Akbaribftd, Jarrett, Ha, 11, 
I8S. The town lies shout 18 miles tiorth^st of the pass tlndiao Atlae. 
Bbeai fO), Bhim was itself the chief town of a paryaaoh, Jamtt, 

188 ; K||sshbM^nd, f. 1009*, cays that after leaving paiyaaeA Bhatfwar, 
eaiap was a* Qsfhab fUotsh, which is eight mites aerth-eeat of Tofah Bbim, 
and five aiSlee north of the pass. 
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mad Amin Kb fin, wbo is said to have filled his mouth before* 
hand with raw blood, put his fingers into his month, simulated 
vomiting, and complained of vertigo. He laid himself down full 
length on the ground. Husain ‘Ali Kban sent for rose-water and 
a preparation made from an odoriferous willow {hed-mushh), 
snpposed to be a restorative, and after these had been adminis- 
tered, Muhammad Amin Kbs^ made signs that they should 
cany him into Haidar Quli Kben's tent, which by reason of his 
office of Afir Stanh was close to the imperial gateway. Round 
Qusain ‘Ali Kh&n there then remained no more than two or three 
persons. The time was about midday.’ 

As the palanquin issued from the imperial precinct, Haidar 
Beg, Diighi&t, with one oi* two other appeared on one 

side shouting, “ A complaint! a complaint I *’ and drew from his 
sleeve a paper in the nature of a petition. As the hakbehi knew 
the man by sight, he was allowed to approach, when he launched 
forth into imprecations upon Muhammad Amin Khan, the second 
hakbahi, who boro the deserved reputation of being exceedingly 
harsh and miserly. Coming closer, the man said that their 
general embezzled their pay and, with this Dakhin campaign be- 
fore them, they were dying of hunger and their horses were at 
the last gasp. Would not the Nawab, as chief bakhahi and noted 
for liberality to his troops, do something to help them P A body- 
servant advanced to take the petiHan, but Jhe Mufi^al made a 
gesture of refusal. Husain ‘ All bis usual considerate 

way, said : “ Come here and give it.” The petitioner came close 
and put the paper into his hands. A pipe-bearer appeared at the 
other side of the palanquin ; the Nawfib turned his head that way, 
took hold of the mouthpiece of the pipe-snake and began to 
read the petition. The bakhabVa attention being given to the 
reading of the paper, the assassin in an instant drew from hw 
waistband a long dagger-like butcher’s knife, and plunged^ it 
into ^usain ‘All Khans side. The wounded man struck with 
his feet at his murderer’s chest, so that he fell and his turban 
tumbled off ; then exclaimed : Bring a horse ! 1 must mount.” 

Recovering himself Beg laid hold of the Nawab’s feet, 

dragged him from the palanquin to the gpx)und, sat on his chest, 
and began to cut off his head.^ 

On foot near the palanquin was Sayyid Nftr ‘All, entitled 
Nftrallah Oin, a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of age.® He 

1 Mtd Qnnim, L&horl, 846, 847; Kb&fl ^8o, 11,908; WIrid, 161»; 
Sbiu Dah, 48^ (fanndn to Girdhsr BabSdur). 

s Mtd Qraim, Lahori, 847; ^aq, II, 908; ^ushtal Cand, 

Berlin MR. 496. ff. 1008«, 1009ft. W6rid, 162«. 

ft K&mwar Khftn. 880, oalic him ‘Asmatallah |^in, sCn of Andnllah 
Khan ; bat Kbftfi j^an. If. 9iH, has Namllah the latter and 

Miraft Kabammad. Tirilijt^i-Multainmadi (year 1146) describe him am auele’e 
BOB of ^jinaain *A1! ^iin ; Warid, 168a, hae *' Anwarnllah," and oalle him 
the eon of Bnaain *Ali Span's paternal aunt ; in B.M. Oriental MB., 1747, 
f. 907ft, he is said to be a maternal nnole’e eon* SiuebbH Oand, Berlin MB. 
405, f. 1009ft, asserts that he was elain by Qamar-nd-dln gh^a ^ Mbd* 
Amin Khinl. 
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was the son of Aaadttllah BabAdnr, called Nawib AiilivA, 

and one of Qnsain ‘Att Stan’s oonidns. As soon as be saw wbat 
bad happened, the boj shouted out, “ The wretches have killed 
the Nawab,'* qniok as lightning drew a pisfol > from his belt and 
with a tfhot from it wounded paidar Bog. Then, with three 
blows from his sword, he strotohed the murderei* on the ground 
dead at the side of his vic'tim. Bnt, before the Ixiy coaid escaM, 
he was attacked by the other Muybalg. and fell lifeless across &e 
mangled body of his oonsin. ^saiu ‘All liban's bead was 
home in tnumph to the small tent {rHwati) of B^ldar Qulf 
Kh&n. whence he and M^d. Amin Kh&n had hurriedly emerged 
barefoot when the shouting began.* 

Mnhammad Amin made his way at once to the impe- 

rial quarters, and called on the emperor to come out and take 
command of bis troops. The liead of the murdered hatb9hi was 
thrown at his feet in the space before his private tents. Muham- 
mad Shah, whether he had been in the secret or not, now showed 
some inclination to di*aw back, and began to remonstrate. His 
mother, too, thongh she had no doubt intrigued to get her son 
freed from the galling tutelage of the Sayyids, was now afraid 
for his personal safety and di’ew him back wir.bin the women’s 
apartments. Then Savyid ^ulam ^AU Kban, cousin of thetranr 
and of the hakhsht^ and superintendent of the Privy Audience 
Chamber, who had come inside the private enclosure with Islim 
Qnli, a slave, and some gunners {htazflrl) in his pay, cut through 
the canvas walls and tried to 6btain possession of the emperor’s 
person. Muhammad Am!n and some Mughals drove them 

back, and Sa'adat Kb&n then captured and confinod them. 

Farther delay was dangerous. Brushing aside all the 
restraints of etiquette, Sa^&dnt Kb&n threw a shawl over bis head, 
pushed his way into the harem, took Muhammad Sh6h in his 
arms, and dragged him by force to the scene of the assassination. 
It was still free of men. Elephants were called for and they 
mounted, Muhammad Sb6h on Qamar-nrI-din Kb&n's elephant, 
Boland Bakbff with Mhd. Amin I£bAn in the seat behind him. 
They took up their station at the gateway of the street of shops 
dependent nn the guardhouse where the kettledrums were played. 
Basain *Ali Oman’s head was held aloft on the end of a long pole. 

Orders were gpven for the general plunder of *Ali 

Sb&n’s tents and treasure. There were at first onlv forty or 
fifty of Mhd Amin Sb^n's cavalry and some artillerymen 
present, between one and two hundred men altogether. Qaidar 
Quli Sb^n sent urgent messengers to collect elephants, horses, 
and men, while Mhd. Amin Sbfin busied himself in writing 


1 Dowson 'Elliot, YII, 672), reads mmeh^h and translates ** short 
sword,** but the I.O. Library 118 of Mhd Qisim has iamanchoh (plsttd). 
^Ifi Shin, IT, 904, refers to a ** sword ** 'thamihsr ), 

t Ifhd. Qisiiii, UhoH 240; El|4n JQj^, IT, 904; Shlishhsl Caad, 
BsrHii MS. No. 496, f. 1009*; Ohftktr 10». Mir Mnshrif is said to 
have bssB present, to hare l^led one Ma|hl6li and to hare been woiuidei 
himself ; hot Qiifi Khln doubts this. 
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urgent notes to the various commanders. ** Now is the time to 
display your friendship. He who comes now will do a great 
service and obtain g^reat rewards.’* No man of any rank ap- 
peared ; there were only Mohammad Amin Sb&n himself, Qamar- 
ud-dln Sbftn, his son, l^aidnr Quli Hhftn, and 6a*adat SJthn, 
The imperial artillery began to play upon the Sayyid's camp. 
Just fo^ore the fight was over £Q)ftn Daur&n appeared on the 
scene with some troops, but Zafar Eb^u, Turrah-i-o6z, continued 
to ke^ discreetly out of the*^way of danger.^ 

Unconscious of what was happening, the officers and soldiers 
of the Savyid’s army were engaged in putting np their tents or 
obtaining their supplies for the day. The sound ot firing did not 
alarm them. It was, they assumed, nothing more than the nsoal 
salute notifying the emperor*s arrival at his quarters. The first 
intimation of the asBassination was brought to Sayyid Ghairat 
Shin, the nephew 2 of the victim, just as he had taken oS his 
weapons and had begun to eat his breakfast. Putting back into 
the dish the morsel he had just taken up, and not even washing 
his hands, but wiping one hand upon the other, wearing nothing 
but a thin cotton coat, he ran out and mounted his elephant. He 
was followed by a few men, not more than foriy or fifty alto- 
gether.^ The need of delay and caution was impressed on him 
by older men ; but he would listen to no dissuasion. Like a 
roaring tiger just wounded by an arrow, he hurried on, venting 
loud oaths and curses, until he reached the imperial enclosure 
(ydif) ; and as he came face to face with the force drawn up 
there, most of Ins companions were shot down and he himself 
received two arrow wounds. In the struggle part of the canvas 
wall enclosing the emperor's camp was knocked down. 

Seated alone in his iron-clad canopy, Ghairat ]Q^an pressed 
on, shooting his arrows, until he came near the elephant of 
^aidar Quli Ebfin. Stinging reproaches for base ingratitude 
were hurled at the latter. On his side Gaidar Quli Eban 
retorted: ^*0 man, untrue to the salt you have eaten! 
** descend from that elephant and submit, and I will obtain for 
you His Majesty’s pardon.” The young Sayyid advanced and 
shouted : ** 1 await your oomiiiands,” adding in the most scorn- 

ful tone : ” Fie upon your faithfulness and npon the quality of 
your friendship ! ’* Qbairat b^an then shot an arrow which fixed 
itself so firmly in Haidar Quli Ebkn’s bow, that after the fight 
it was withdrawn with difficulty. Behind Qaidar Quli Ebftn 

1 Ml>d. Qisim, Lahori, 850, 351; Oand, Berlin MS. 495, 

f. lOlO*; BaySn^i-wdqi*, 424; Kimwer Khao. 281 ; W&rid, 1625* Qafi B|i&, 
II, 906, 907, 908 ; Shakir l^in, 10». 

t Anoording to the his father was Bayyid 

Nasrollah, Sadat Khin. Bahldor, Barhah, and his mother was Qnaaln ‘All 

B All's aiater. Tiie .BarA5a-e2*/a^h, .162^, calls him the soo of Sayyid 
an Jahin, BArhah, SkMi ^An, tfarouglMiaAthit part of his story (pp. 901, 
902, 906) distingaishes between fflmirat Bliii and 'lasat Khin ; aobocdiiig to 
him ‘laaat JQiivi was killed and Sidratu&n survived. 

* lOlAnKhAu, n, 905, says theie wen four or five hnpdred. 
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was an Abyftainian ulave naniad Bashir, holdinj^ a loadad 
European matohlock. Hia master tumt^d and said angi^y Ui him : 
** Wnat ai'e you waiting tor f V The slave fired, the bail entered 
the breast of (j^irat and he fell from the elephant deed^* 

Sa^jid Karimtillah Sbftu. who had snooeeded to Ssyyid 
Oiliwnr *Ali h^An*s office of halA$htt headed another onset and 
reached the entrance of cb< imperial enclosure but 

his men wore soon killoiK Shekb Najm-ud-dtn, entitled Nek- 
andesh Sbsu, Superintendent of the 'Addlatt also fdught his 
way with five or six horsemen into the enclosure and tried to 
cany off the Amir-ul-umaraV body. But, after receiving two or 
three wonnds on the shoulder-blnde and side, ho fell down insen* 
sible and was oamt^d away by Haidai Qull ij^hin's men. Mean* 
while, Rajah Mubkam Sin^h himself, with a tioopof his men, 
stood looking on as a niei*e s|iectator; but Gnraman, Nus/lrf. a 
man long in the service ot the Sityyids, did his duty well and 
forced his way to the private entrance {deoihi) of the emperor*8 
tents, but could do uotldng mo'e. Khw&jali Maqb&l Ahmad the 
Sayyid’s followed by a water-carrier and a Hwee(«r, 

attacked the imperial g^oup with drawn swords, and these three 
courageously made their way as far as the imperial ohapel-tent 
{tashth^ki^nah) where they wero cut down. The KhwAjah died 
of his wounds three or four days iifiet wards. In another 
direction Mustafa the paymaster of Kajah Mubkam 

Singh, withont consulting his master, made his way with some 
man to the gate of the enclosure; repulsed there, he turned 
off and out throuirh tho canvas walls of the Privy Audience 
Chamber, enterintr it ^ith shouts and curses. But after losing 
a few men, he was ejected by the Mughals. During this scrim- 
mage Mu bam mad Shall hid behind $adr*aD-niSBd, wife of RifA 
QuH £b&n, Jahandar Shah! ^ 

RAe Shrat. Singh, > Mnltanf, and his son, LA1& Anand Sing]|,* 
did nothing but. provide for the safety of their own persons and 
property. LalA Jaswant RAe. son of ^b>b RAe, Mnnshl. 
escaped by allowing hia father’s hoai-ds and much of bis own pro- 
perty to he plundered. Another man who escaped was RAe 
Sarornan DAs, Kayath, vakil at Court on beliMlf of Sayyid 
^Abdullah ^an. He shaved, rubbed his face with aaheti, and 
turned himself into a faqlr. Ilien, hiding a few valuables in his 
waist^cloth. he Liy concealed in liis friends* tents until he was able 
to escape to Sayyid *Abilnllah Mu'n^m |£bAn a man 

from the east conntry, Mlth<»uuh of high rank did nothing, but 
‘Umar JQiAn, bis brother, was killed by the plunderers. Sayyid JAn 
‘All, brother «»f Mir 'All j^bau, .Snpeiintciident of horse-branding, 


1 Qiushbil rn«d, Berlin MS. 495. f. ItllO* eaye the ulav*- ha»'dt^ the 
gpnn in hill muster Ulul Qisim. liii'O i, 86 * Eh^fl H* WS, 

Tabvi Bin 12 a. Shikir WIH.I, *628 Hid* 

8 .Unbammad Q^enn l.nhml 8 4. 1I» 810 GkaUm^All 

Khin. Uvqaddtmah, «:a. Kln'i-hhal t and Bi-rltn MB 496 f »0CK^» 

3 Tne empl< 7 ers of llbd- Qmsiw* idthori, author of the *l4f otaAfiiaA* 
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fonght hiB beat and lost bis life ; while liis brother escaped 
for a time, only to be made a prisoner a few days afterwards. 

The confusion lasted ten to twelve honrs, and during this 
time GouritleRB treasure was plundered and much property was 
destroyed. The dead iiody of j^usain *Ali Kban was subjected to 
unspeakable indignities at the hands of the low scoundrels and 
hangers-on of the army. The event yielded striking evidence of 
the want of cohesion in an Indian army under the pressure of 
any sudden disaster. When the plundering was done, not a trace 
of the Sayyid’s vast encampment or his mighty host could be 
seen. It was impossilde to believe that there had ever been a 
heel-rope or a tent peg on that ground. Everything had been 
burnt or carried o£P, and the men had disappeared. 

Mubsminad Amin Kh&n held it wiser not to check the plun- 
dering, in which both friends and foes were busily occupied, for 
thereby the chance of any resistance was obviated. As an 
incident in this reckless plundering we are told that a common 
soldier carried off two bags of coin, and supposing them to be 
rupees, he took them to a money-changer, and asked for gold in 
exchange, as being lighter to carry. When the bags were opened 
they wore found to bo fall of gold coins! Before the assassina- 
tion (he money-changers* shops, most of Qusain ‘Al! Eban’s 
equipage, and carts said to contain a hror of rupees, had arrived 
in camp from the march. All thesq. were plundeied and carried 
off. lint the BaliJishi's jewels and some money chests, which 
were still on the road, were saved and confiscated to His 
Majesty's use.^ 

Bajah Ratn Oand, Banyft, who was much more hated by the 
general public thnn the Sayyids themselves, knew not which way 
to tarn. The armed array of his foes barred his flight, and he 
was not the man to take the field and meet blow by blow. As 
the saying is : ** A prancing ass and a shopkeeper are equally 
worthless.** * He told the beads of bis rosary ^ with one hand and 
with the other need his handkerchief to wipe the tears from his 
eyes. *Abd-nr-rabman and other Afghans of Sihrind offered 
to rescue him, ssyinff : ** Mount, Mt>unt.” He refused with idle 

S hrases. All that he could do was to write a hurried note of a 
ne or two to Sayyid 'Abdullah adA send it off by a camel- 

rider. Soon Bft^ah Dyft R&m,* the agent of Mnbammad Amin 
Ebftn, came for him and he submitted at once. On the way some 
Mngibals and low fellows from the baz&rs snrronnded his palan- 
quin, dragged him out, beat, cuffed, and kicked him, and tore his 

i Khafi Khin. II. tIOi. 909, 908, 909, 910, ^nlim *Ali ^an, Muqad- 
danuth, JUt&shbAl Csnd, Berlin MS. 495, f. 10095, 10105, Yabyl 

Sfeln, 1295, Wirid, 16^5, Shin Dis. 40«. 

5 Kabsi-i-ttar-fia-ba hir»p>laqqdL I am not sore of the reading or the 
meaninf? ; In any osif It ie meant to be depreciatory. 

5 The word nai^ is eaiaanii, a email rosary or string of beads ** 
(Sbakeapear, 1815) 

t See Anand Bam MnbbUi^s ** Cbamaniatin,** for a defence of ibis act of 
hie uncle, Dyi Bftm, ^ 
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olothea to tatters. Broui;cht in this pitiable naked oondition 
before the new trajir, he begna^ piteonaly that hie life might be 
spared. Mnbammad Amin Sbh% after sending for a suit of 
dothes, ordered the R^ah to be put in chains and kept a 
prisoner. His case was an example of the RSTing : ** As jon do, 

flo shall it be done unto In epite of all their efforts Batn 

Oand made no disclosure of the Sajyid’s treasuio or bnried 
hoards. A short time afterwards, while tliey were on the maroh, 
he tried to escape. The Mughals who were guarding him pur* 
sued him, out him down, and would have liked to slay him. 
But he was reserve<l for formal execution.* 

Mnhkmft, the snn of Cur&. Jftt, was brought in a prisoner, 
and in his despair offered to turn Mab^medan if his life were 
spared, but Muhammad Shah declined hia offer and treating him 
kindly sent him away. Sayyid Asadullah G!ban was also cap- 
tured and was long kept in ooutinement, until he received permis- 
siou to make the pilgrimage to Mecca and started for, the 
Dakhin. *A.ii because he had been the emissary 

sent to Delhi to bring Muhammad Shah to J(grab to be enthroned 
as emperor, was spared and protected ; hut in a few days made 
use of an opportunity, and escaped to * Abdullah Khan.* 

The death of such a highly placed and fiowerful noble as 
Qusain ‘All l£b4n gave rise, as usnal in such cases, to many 
myths and legends. One man said he dreamt that he was in the 
audience-hall of the ImAm Busain. B^sain *Ali Sh&Qf in blood- 
stained raiment, presented himself at the door. Ho was brought 
in with honour, the Imam greeting him with the words : BalagJ^a 
wa^daka^ wa ffkalaba *a(laka. Strange to say these words yield, 
taken hs two chronogi*ams, the year of the Snyyid^M niHrty^om. 
Other chronograms were found, meaning “The month Mnbar- 
ram of B^sain arose anew” and “In the Indian Karbalg a 
second Qusain was martyred by a second Yazid.” * 


Section 14. — V4.Rdullah bears of bis brother’s death. 

As we have seen, ‘Abdullah Sb5n left the imperial camp on 
the 12th Zn,l Qa‘dah (14th September 1720) on his way to Dihll. 

i YsliyK ^he trite quotation 

Bn yak lo^ioA, ba yak •J'at, ba yah dam, 

D%gar gkn nd^ahawad 

And Khnwhbfcl Oand gives us a plttgUrism of , or a misquotatfou from 
8a*di*s OuliBtdn iLakhnau ^ition, 1291 H., p. 79) • 

Cm billed A. tgbdl danUash pirtft, 

Hamah 'etam^oMh doH bar tar nihend ; 

Cu qnh^ii tUhi bev Aa^-vdjt4d, 

Hamah ^ilamrath pit bar tar nihand, 

i Mbd Qisim, Uhori, S55, Shiu Dis. Khushbil Cand, Berlin MS* 
49$, f. 1010*, Kh «f» Kh*n. II, 909, Tabyi Sb**** 

S Shift DAs, 480, KbJtfl Bllftn, II, 91U. Asadullah Khin died 1146 H. 
( 1733 - 4 ), Tdfitt-i Midi. 

4 Mviarramd'i^utaxn Utah thud ( 1133 ), p. 307 , at top, QuSiin 
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He halted for a few days at Sikandrah near iSgrah. On the 7th 
Zu,l 9ijjah (9th October 1720) he was at a halting place neai* 
Sarfie GhAth, about forty-eight miles north-west of jkgrah and 
about sixty -four miles from Dihli, * when at midnight^ within 
eighteen hours of the event, a camel-rider brought the scrap of 
paper from Rain Cand announcing the overwhelming news of 
9n8ain *Al! Slj&n's assassination. Revenge was his only thought. 
Summoning to his presence the nobles in his train, be told them 
his heart-rending stoiy, beseeching and imploring them to throw 
in their lot with him. Some from their hearts, others only out 
of prudence, agreed to stand by him. 

. A few of the more ardent spirits propos^^d an immediate 
trial of strength, befoie Muhammad Shah cmld be reinforced, 
or QuNBin *Ali IQbAn’s troops be bought over by him. But 
^Abdullah {Q)an, reflecting that Muhammad Shah was in full 
possession of the throne, while his own army wiis ont of heart, 
decided that to take the fleld without any claimant, to the throne 
was undesirable. It was better, he thought, to pix>ceed fiiut to 
the capital, there to collect an army, select a candidate, and res- 
tore the confldonce of his adherents. 

That same day the march for Dihli was resumed. Dis- 
regarding the attacks of the Mewfttis and the Jats, who daily 
plundered their baggage and slew their camp-followers, they 
pushed on until they came to Farid&bad, twenty -one miles from 
Dihli. Shuj&^at-ullah Rban, son-indaw of 'Abdullah l£han, Mur- 
tazf Sban, and Sit& Him, a man in the trastr'ir confidence, 
were sent forward in haste to the capital with orders to ronsult 
Najm-ud’dln 'All J^an, the toazif^s brother,^ and select one of 
the imprisoned princes of the house of Tainifir for elevation to 
the throne. Distnrhanoes had broken ont at once in the jflyfrs 
held by the Sayyids, th<dr agents were ejected, and the cultiva- 
tors refused the instalments of rent dne on the autumn harveat.^ 

having bean killad in Mni^ram, which began three Weeks after Bnsain 
^ Ali Span’s assassination, WIHd's lines, /. 166t, are i*- 

A% ra5lat-«-^Maatn ^AU Khen^ i.dm > windh 
Dar Hiwi go»ht w^tqi ah^t-Karhald pt»did. 

Tdrtk&-i-raAZot*a<h kih gul-i*hd^-i-iinnrit oat, 

Taha*~am st in node ahunfd g 

Ov^ud qudaiudn kih i * TatftUi-duyam tutmdd 
Diir KarhaUe Hind ^nsotn-t-dnfam ahuhid,'* 

A UMU hy *Abd-iil-]a1il, Bilgrimi, is given in the Takfirnt-uH^ndjfirin of 
his son. It runs to fiftv Hues, of which the last irfviNi the d tie : 

Qatl^i-B^Min kard ToM-i^Win^uHind (liSsf). This fine poem, bj its 
dirge -lik** oiMienre. accords perfect I j with ita anliject. 

1 Fr«>ni Tod»h Bhim to Chith I* about 64 m«)ee as the crow files. 
Khnshhal Tend, Berlin U8. fiCS. f. 10114 SNya ^AbduMah Q|4a was in pwr- 
gannh and ir’vea the date as the (Hh Zn.l J^^ljJ^h. The town of 

that name is about 16 milet nearer Dihli than Chftth. 

* Khan Jahi&n, the w -sir’s uncle atid rgh»hddr of Dihli. bad died about 
tbe 12th Bhiiwwll 1 18tf H. (Ifilh Anguat 1720 . Kimwar fiffi 

4 Kamwar Qtn, 214, 228, 11, 001, 9ii, 012, 012, Wifid, 

168 Bhiu Dis, 54 a. 
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^toTiOfi AtfiiAO Moyaii bsts. 

f)n the di^ foUawing Qtieain *A1i Sbftii*e death a ronnaiL* 
apdi^Mce was held by Mubaoirnad Sh^h. In the iotetyd 
Ma^mtnad Amin J^ban had p<»sied pi<dce^8 of MaffhaTs t^> arrest 
deserters* and instructiooK were given to the armed vi Ungers to 
stop a>ty one -who tnod to leave the oamp. In this way many 
m^n, thougli partisans of the Sayyhis and anzionH to eaoapei wSre 
forced to remairi. Mn^ammad Amin iQi6n went among them 
in perani to try and secure their adhesion. In spite of his 
Mahoroedan bigotry, he visited the quarters of R&jah Mnhbatn 
Singh, one of tne Snyyids* pnncipul officers As the tl&jab saw he 
was in the Moghars fiower, he ma<ie his submisHion and at his 6rst 
aadi<9nce was presented by T)y& Ham, the agmt of Muliammed 
Amin IQ^nn. He was promoWd to thr rank of t>,OnO with the 
righr to beat kettledrums. Mir Mnshrtf of Lskhnau. anotherof 
the Say^ids* chief men, after rejecting the first overtures made 
to bini| was also pmpiiiated and nromoted. ^Iniyatallah |£b5n* 
Kashioiri, the Rftjab Qop&l Singh, Bha<1aariyah, nnd 

tuetity«one other nobles laid their offerings at the emperor's 
feet, 

Httb^mmad Amin Sbdn wss promoted to 8,000 i^t and was 
loaded with gifts. EbAn Diin»An, although at the critical 
moment bis fear <if the Sa^yids had preventi^d his declaring him- 
self, i^ceived the same exalted rnnk. The grade of seven 
thousand had been hitheito the limit for any person not of the 
blood royal. Qamai'-iid-dln Eban. Qaidar Qnli Eb^u and 
8a*adat Eban were made rosprctivelv 7,000. 6,000, and 5,0(K) in 
rank, ^afiir EbAn and Rajah Gopal Si^gh, Bhsi^nriyah. also 
received promotion. To celebrate the emperor's emancipation 
from the Sayyid bondage, some poet fonnd a chronogram : 

** He was a bright star (BofAoa Akb^ar) and ia now a 
moon ; 

** Like Joseph he left prison to become a king. 

The camp was about seventy two miles from ifgrah, about 
one hundred ami twenty-eight mil^s from Dihll, and tlm nesitlst 
point on the Jamnah, to the norih-t-aet, was di-tant nbout siaty- 
eight miles. Under the altei*ed circiimstances aiw fnrtheir 
advance in the direction of the Dakhin was ns<des8. Thai^e was 
some doubt and debate as to wbetlier they should ivtom to igtmb 

1 Ro$han*Aidifor iknun mAh ; 

** Yusuf as sinrfSa har^amud shih shnd.** (11S8). 

. M*5, 6hiu Dit. <408 The says the^ if an, 

of two yoHrt in the SirnroN, thoogh the (*hMnotfVN.m tnui .aooepteg 
from itm nppropnatfitoM ; hut I ninke it oomo out rigWt. if applied to ttits' 
perlitd (Him . and nnt to the das** nf ac*^Minn (1181). ms is tsmimonlj done. 
QushhsI Cttnd Iterliii MS 408. f 91tTt, tays the Mnthnrwasa tuiet known 
asllqsfiho ii*spir«Ml| Kamwar KMp. AS8, Xbd Qftsim, Lshoilj MQ» fUdA 
Das, Sbt, jghAfl fiieu, |I, 910, 
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or make for Dihli. At last it was deoided to mo?e northwards till 
they struck the Jamnah. Gnrftinaiif Jfttt although he owed a 
ffreat deal to the Sayyid brothers^ was for the moment persuaded 
by the offer of great rewards to join Mu^mmad Sh&h with a 
larM force. A cunning answer of his has been preserved. 
Muhammad Amin Sbhn said to him : Thou art a creature of 

the Sayyids, I have no reliance on thy service or good wUl.** 
Swearing by his HindQ gods, he replied ; ** Nawftb I it i$ 

true that those great men have confeiTed on me such benefits 
that if 1 had a thousand lives and a thousand times my wealth, 
1 would have offered up all, including my family and children, 
on their behalf. But now I am under the imperial flag, the true 
lodestone, and I swear by Bhagw&n I will do such service on 
the day of battle that the Nawab himself will acknowledge it." 
He Spoke the truth, for on the day of battle he pluudeiM the 
imperial baggage and the goods of many otheie.* 

As the I'ontiB chosen would have passed through Ouraman’s 
village^, he persuaded the emperor to change it. Leaving his 
own villages on the right, he led them acioss Jai Singh’s terri- 
tory, and took them over high hills and through thorny jimgles. 
There was a great scarcity of water : it had to be biougot im- 
mense distances and used most sparingly, as if it were oil and 
not water. Many were unable to quench their thirst and endured 
mat hardships. On the 9th 2n,l Qijjali ( 11 th October 1720) 
toe camp was moved to a place between Bhusfiwar and Kharida, 
where the featival of the Sacrifice was celebrated. In answer to 
a letter from Dauran, written by the emperor's special 

order, Sayyid Natiat-yir Sibftn, Barhah, /attydAr of Mewfit, who 
was on his way to the army on a summons from ^nsain *A1I 
Sb6n, presented himself and was well rec'dved, and pi*omoted to 
the tank of 7,000. gi^bit Jang ( Ja'far Beg), a prot^f^ of Sbia 
Daur&n*B, was anottier valuable adhesion. He joined a little 
later, just before the battle of j^uHampur. When the dust 
raased by his mar«*h was seen across the -lamnah, all exclaimed : 
**R&jah Girdlmr Babadar has ooine!" He and his men then 
crossed the river by a ford. Dost *AH KbA*^, *^bid 
Q-h alib Shftn* formerly superintendent of branding for the 
emperor’s own troops, all three offioets of the late ^usain ^All 
SSlfiQ’B army, also oame in, submitted, end were promoted.* 

, On the lUh (13th October 1720) there were many presenta- 
tions with the attendant promotions and appointments ; and on 
this day the biers of Q^taain *Ali Sbfin* (S^rat and 

Nftrnllah Sban, after ihe bodies hnd been wiapped in cloth of 
gold, were despat^^hed for burial at Ajmer in the tomb of ’Abdul- 
bh Sbin, the N^awfib’s father, which lies outside the city wall 
-ClOs^ td ’Abdnllahganj. At the time fixed, no bearers tb cany 
the biers could be found; and after this difliculty had been over- 


I Kimwar 38$, 217* Mbd h&hort, 866. 

* UubamniMd Qlrisi, Llh^, seo(incl Mcention, 489, Bhifi Dus, 69, 6|t, 
B|in 11 , 910 , 911 , Oand, 1 . 1014*, Easiam *ali, T, Si6«. 
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oome, robbers, beli«yiitg tbai iba ooffios oontained treesnro, mnw$A 
them, but finding noihiiig throw the bodies away. • After a tfaae 
they were recovered by the /ai^*dArf of those e^ is the 
end, as wee repented privately, they reached Ijuer and were 
buried.^ 


The emperor*B neat stages were Bioigarh (12th) and 
pur ( 13th ). Here Sa'idai Oftn was fisher proBnieted to 6,000 
and named to the govemmHnt of Akbargb&o. Other stages 
were MAndQgarh (i5th), Malkahri (2Ut); next a plaoe between 
Jalanri and Malikpnr (22Qd), then near (Qb<>ri (23rd), Silgftew 
(25th), Qafbah KimA (27th), and between Naii«lgi^w and Barsi- 
nah (28th). All towns, such as Nftmol, Alwar, Tijfirah and 
Kholun'l had been avoided.’ 


At BarsAnah on the 2nd Muharram 1133 H. (2nd November 
1720) Mnbamraad Sbtn, Bangaah, at the head of two or throe 
thonaand men, and ^Asle KbAn. BahAdur, CbaghatAe, appeared 
froin AbbarAbAd. Before Quafidn *Ali 63lfis*s death, Mubammad 
Sbin had sought an interview with *Abdnl1ah Shin while he 
was still near Agrah, at which he demande<l fifty thonsand topees 
in addition to previous advances He then, though very reluc- 
tantly, marched professedly to join the imperial army already on 
its wav to the Dakhin. Both officers had c«>me m far as Siurfie 


OhAth on the dit*eot road from Agrah to Oihli. Their attitade 
was doubtful ; and if they were hostile, they could bar the em- 

E roi's way to Dihli. 'Abdullah (QMln, who was Mnbammad 
ItAn's patron, had also called to his mind the benefits he had 
reoeivetl, trying to win him over thus to his causa’ So 
were the apprehnnsioos of the other side, that Bnidar Qqll 
and Qamsr-ad-din tQMin were s««nt to interview the Bangasb 
chief. Their mission was snooessful, and they brought the two 
Afgbin nobles into the imperial oamp. In adciirion to promotion 
in rank, Muhammad received an assigpiment of four bfOfl* 

of d/Brn^ on tiie revenuea of AHahabAd. PartjauahB PAIl, BaiOali, 
and Bawan of <ark^r ^aiiAbad, and pargnnah Harhah and part 
of Sandilah in nrkfir Lakhnau, all in fOAaA Audh, were granted 
to *As1b Oan, 


IKhAH Kkin. II, 010, on tUe sutboritv of flayvid 'Abdnllali B|Aq bli 
self, wSa miete the etatement several times in open andmeoe in r* 
Kkio*# heariiig See *^lso Jaahor-i-f R.M. Oiieotal 118. No. 

9^»s transistion. MS 90,781, f. 70) end fiastsem Alf. fol 0440 tir: 
Bneteoe Kitre, formerty Aeslstatit • *ommissioner at Ajmer, inftarme ms that 
*Abdallabganj and the tomhi lie oetetde the town t<» the eset, not fartwAa 
where the riUlwray «aation now is| and a reoetit writer, Nnhammad *Abble^ 
BhirwAol, rdfVIA f-dOeA.rp (Ditili, 1818 H„ i8Q6>, p 00, la deeoHbmg AJmet 
mentione among the notable boildings '* the tomb of Nawib Bam i n *AHL 

• Kieiwar |Q|%ii, f. 086, Ifnbwomad Lihor!, 867. All the e b oes 

phieia etoept MAnd«g«rh and Sslgspw, will be foand on the Indkut AtlaB 
Ho 60 


8 Per the letter iee9ihihlUe,lnriim BA f There is a deteiled ewmbet 
of the edventnred ef ^AbdttUek g]|*8*e m sese ng e r e in 8iiriidhd-B||lM 
lrvteeMApp.68-4A 
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Ai FaliArl, A^fkan Panipatl. faMfdSr of. 

Korab ^abapAbftd, sUlfiih Allab&bad, also niarob«d in and 
j< lined the imperialiRts. When near Agrab, on bis 
AU^h^b^d to bi*<ya</;rtf at Sikaridrab, he had met SQine .messen- 
gers riding from Conrt, and asked the news. They told biin that 
two days pieviously ^usain ^Ali ^an had been killed^ h^mshb&l 
Candy who was near his elephant, saw his face flush with Joy at 
the emancipation of Muhammad Shah, the son pf his old maste^t 
Jah^n Shah, Not long after this, a letter came to him from 
NfitW&b Qudsiyah. the emperpr’s mother, written by her own , 
handi in which he was disunguished with the epithet “brother.*^ 
Othei:' Mrrivals .were Hayanid l£han, Mewati, a powerful man in 
thnt country, and Jat, one of (’uraman's chief officers. 

This dat was plat'ed in charge of the imperial rear guard.^ 

One of Muhammad Shah's first task had been the issue of 
reassuring letters to the provincial governors, and demepde for 
reinforcements from thohe known to be opposed to the S>iyyid 
faction. Among those written ta were Niz&m-nl-mulk. Bi^ah 
Girdhar Btihadur. Bajah Jai Singh, Sawae, atid *Abd-u9-Qamad 
the governor of Labor. To a certain extent these letters « 
wpie in identical terms,* and as was natural, a note of trinmph is 
perceptible in them Piaise be to God ! ^usaiu *Ali ^au has 
obtained the punishment of his deeds and the penalty for his 
acts ; his snppreusioti and removal, as my heart desired, has beeur 
efEeoted in the easiest manner,** and sq on, in the same stmin, 
then the date and phice of assassination are given, with other 
details added, Giie*irat Shan appearing as the ** Devoid of 
HotiOnr ^usam *AH ^an's head was sent with the letter to 
Nizam-nl-miilk, and that noble w:<s called upon to iparoh at once 
to Join His Majesty. Girdiiar Bahadur, Jai Singh, and ^Abd-|i|^ 
eamad were, in the same way, urged to join as socmae/ 

possible.'^ 

/ la answer to these orders Bajah Jai Singh, instead of .oom* ^ 
iog in person, sent his diwtfn, Jag RAm, with a force of thrcfo Or 
four thousand men, horne apd foot, and wrote that he was busy 
enlisbing more men, nnd as soon as this was finished he woltld 
attend lamself. Abd-u^-^amad replied that without delay 

he had begun to prepare for a march. But lately he had been 
foTc^ to suppress a revolt by H*^sain SSlAn, head of the AfgbAoa 
of^,](2^hr, and for the pay of the trodp^ he had enlisted oh that 
selqy/ioe he still owed four lakhs of rupees. The soldiers had ^ 

^ i i I JL 

' J Kidiwar ^iti, 887, Shiu Pit 67* S^if^ Mkn, II, 900. 980, Sbe»h- / 
tiand, Ut*rliii Mi9 f. 1018* FpT the p'lr^onst named 1X» I70t 

172, 179, m, aiiid * Oa<Ui iiasettoar. I. 874 ; II. 78 $ III, 50, 891 

* For one Ilf these /'irm^fnt see Hnjma^-ul'inahm dithom^phed editfnnb 
p to tlid >ffHf4r. that E A.K. waa killed on vthe 6rh 2ii,l Hijjah of the 
8ti4yaar. when ^airat and A^ir II oihHt attacked the .imperial oanp, ^ 
bet w<>ie i^piilseil and slain ( " e i 

i ^ 0s .elaii’at. a piAy apdti hli flatne. 1 
, iW* iwhere.ttfjltfveg.rte Jarmdaf sad rs|diae in . 

^ ' t 1 . a' . - 
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MUftittltoili aiid hiadorad him from Eoarcbing; . This* (JlivAi of >t1lo 
ttii>vJiioe, ip spito of fiio^ .tho: ipvenioyRy olFenni^ t6 ;ihc»ottio''a 
fcbnd. would not duibarie tho pionejr front tliia impoviahtooMn^, * 
S^ritil »»me ordor wmi isRaed or proviHum made for ike mim^ 'he 
;4a9 imable to move. Girdhar Bahhdar promiM ^'&>ia|)eirfly 
kahdval, and Six&m*ul>fniillc reported that he woe about tP Hwti* 
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. ^ . A» soon aH he learnt of his broiher’e doaihit MQiNt 
i^evuned Vm march to Dibit, ‘AltdaUah Kbin a^icli^ied'lkl letter 
of compldiil to the enipcn>r It waa pouched jija.tke dtt^tevftary 
Idngu^e of reH][>eot. Aft«r referriilf; ht the d'f^erbaeope .in the 
. Dakbin an<l L&hor, reppi te of which had ali eady bpQll, htid’ hefoiw 
^ia hiajeety, and the arre ugernenU made >y whlob Unaaiii ‘‘All 
Sben, hie younger brothei. imdertiok the. former bufieerenid.pe 
kiineeU had etaiVd t<> take oliarg<« of Gie capital^ Vkbdtdleli 4 £]|iin 
goes on to titij ; “ Although eeparatioo from my 
Wae dStastefal to mo, at ill in ohediepoe to.the pxalletl tfe 

** iU:«de 11Q objection, and of the two brothera pnd tfeteui tor^tihe 
capital, the other for the Dakhin, in. att^xuiamlB' Qh Yottr 
Uajewty. Ttiia faithful one was still on his jourtley aml'inul 
not yet airived at .Dihli, when hudiiig their Phafu:i^ and eaeitrg 
*' my brother alonp, mm acting unfairly and without iUstUicn- 
** tiun from the law, have done him, Q^sirat Kbdrit aUd son 
** of Nawab Anliya, to death in Your Majesty’s very encampment, 
and all their goods and property have bpcin plandei:^ O 
QMuh^ of the world and its inliabitantN ! may you be.pnesenred ! 
If so be that tdl this hns been carried out by Your Majestv’s 
f* ordi^*‘, and these men have done all this harm, and spilt ail thie 
. ** blood, by your direction, there is nothing farther to be Said. 

. What has a slave to say against the order of his master P Bat 

V if it was not done by 3 our order, and they of tbemselvea did 
those vile deeds, I rely on your acting according iojustice and 

** equity by onlering the murderers to lie imprison^, so that they 
. mpy not e8C'«pe. This laithfui one and the heira'jibf the 

V deceased are coming. We rest assured that this eoip{ilaint wiU 
be dealt with before Your Majesty according to the |fr0d^te of 
the Holy Law. Tiiis devoid one’s prayer is that oEtil, be 

>. ** arrives they be not be released. If, by any chaiioe, any one asks 
“ for tb**ir release, let not the request be granted. 

JMab^mniHd Sheh answered by assevecatiiig bis.egiiMie 
grief and regret at recent events ; God alone knew the eatiM to 
wbiok he felt them. By God’s help, Baidar Beg ii^b&Of cnl- 
J>ri^ bad beed killed on the spot. ** By God’s name I sweer that 
: J kn^w absolutely nothing of this affair. When the onibiekk 


ly^sn Ajian, 11, tfSA. 1 

t Qiblah, the point or plnoa towards which the faithful turn St tfaps sf 
prajer ; sttlah.i-* 4 eipi, ap hmrifto epithet of a Jung. 

S Sbi& I>aa, 54S. -- 
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^4Nxmmd« strict injunctions, sucli as were appropriate, ware 
issued ; Imt as that wretch had carried out his purpose, they 
were of no ayaiL Beg Sbdn is dead, the names of the 

others aie not known, nor do you give those names. If you 
write precise details, action will be taken. The extreme loyalty 


write precise details, action will be taken. The extreme loyalty 
and the clearness of the thoughts of that Pillar of the State 
** are more evident than the son itself, and are impressed on my 
^ hearti By the aid of God 1, too, will soon reach that place ; 
“ that Loyal One also purposes to come to the Presence. If H 
** l^lease tne Lord Most High, this matter will then be decided 
m the most perfect and satisfactory manner according to the 
Holy Law and to Jnstice 

After a little time had elapsed, and the rumours of *Abdul- 
lah S^&n*s preparations grew louder, the emperor addressed a 
farmOn to him. His Majesty was still awaiting his at rival at 
Oottrt, as promised in his letter, and had looked for him eyeiy 
day. ** Now comes the nnexpect^ report that he has hurried off 
^ & Dihli, has brought a royad piince from the State prison, has 
** placed him on the throne and enlisted a great army. If the 
cause of this conduct be the drath of his brother, (although 
against Ood*8 decrees man is helpless), the Holy Law ptovides 
** for retaliation {qtsdx). Through God's favour the man in fault 
** has received his punishment.^ If at first, owing to human 
weakness, angiy Noughts arose, he must now suomit himself 
** to God’s decrees. To |dai*e reliance on an army and cannon is 
not only to resist G^'s vicegerent, but is unfitted to the 
** character of such a mighty noble. Let him come himself to 
the Presence, and whatever he wishes shall be done. He has 


** not made any application. Let him come without delay and 
lay his case, in his own way, before His Majesty. His Rlajesty 
hM no other thought than his subjects* welfaro, and his heart* 
** felt desire is that such a nobleman may not come to be evil* 
^ spoken of among the people. Thus it is fitting for him to give 
attentive ear to these words ; and hnving nnoerstood them and 
well reflected, let him act accordinffly."* 

To this admonishment * Abdullah sent a final answer. 


Osrtainly this true one's srrival in the presence of that Source 
** of Benenoeuce will be to him a joy equal to that of the worship 
^ of Hod. But the things whirh happened to Amtr*«I-wmarei« 
** the brother of this one of lowliest qualities, are apparent to 
Tour Majesty. If this faithful idave had been at court, he, 
^ too, would have undergone the same ; nay, Gk>d alone knows 
** what might have occurred. From these causes, this slave sees 
^ no safe oourse or refuge for himself except in turning his &oe 
** awav from Tour Maj^ty’s presence. Anhough a sovf reign is 
^ Ooda viosgerent upon earth, still that power is deputed to turn 
** only for the welfare and protection of created bein^. If thm 
Were safety where Tour Majesty is, how were it possible fnr a 
** lowly thing like me to dkobey the exalted order. Ousrdian of 


I Shi&Dfrf55«* 


• Bkla Oh, 60S. 
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tlio Baolm I Mg^waamod Ibribloi^ too, is of Tour Ifoktt^s 
^ family and hrsi&ron. Tea TStily, in him I have proTmd an 
** instrament for mj safety. If it please the Host High Qod, in 
** A short time, attending on his stirrop, we shall be hononred 
witli tiie felioity of an andimoe, ana the trne state of the 
** matter will be laid before yon. say more would be to mans* 
gxess the rules of politc^noHS.** In these more or less ironiool 
terms the gauntlet was thrown down by ^Abdullah Sbto before 
Mn^mmad Shfth and hit supporters.^ 

Section 18.— Prince MugAMUSP IitaiBlif raised to the throne* 

^Abdullah QMin'a letter to his brother, Najm-nd-din *All 
Kbin, instrncting him to begin enlistments, reached Dihll late on 
tlie 8th ZAl 9ijjnh 1132 H. (Oofcober 10th, 1720). Before the 
bad news oonld spread, he gave out a report the veiy ooutrary of 
the truth, and sent the head of the police with oaralry and in* 
fantry to the liouse of Muhammad Amin Kbdu. By midnight 
the house had been surrounded. But Muhammad Amlu KihAn*s 
people had by this time leamt the truth, and, erecting defonoes, 
had made ready for resistance, rejoicing and singing all the while, 
and annonncing to everybody what had really happened* 

The news spread like wildfire through every street and lane 
of the city. S^n, eitlier a note came from ‘Abdallah SbAn 
foxhidding interference with the women and family of Mnham* 
mad Amin iCbAn, or else Najm-ad«dln *Ali Sbftn changed his 
mind. At any rate, the troops investing the honse were with* 
drawn. During the night the death ocoarred of Kesil Bie, 
husband of Batn Cand*8 sister, and himself chief official of the 
Dihll Bubahd/ir; ond alth^togh lie had been then on his death*bed 
for several days, it was gi^en oat that he bad poisoned himself. 
On the day of the ‘Id ( lOth Zn,l ^ijjab, October 12th, 1720), 
Najm*nd-din ‘All ShAn attend^ the great mosque, his eyes full 
of tears, and as he was returning home ‘Abdallah SbAn's emis* 
aaries greeted him.* 

Forthwith he repaired to the prison-house of the prinoss and 
sent men to the dwelling of JahindSr ShAh's sons. At first the 
priiioes shat their gates in the faces of the messengers, but after 
akmg altercation, admission was accorded. On maming their 
purpoee, the princes gave a harshly expressed refnsaL Some say 
tiie messenffers next addressed themselves to Nekfislyar, and ware 
again repuued* Lastly, pnqwsals were made to Pnnoe IfarAhlm, 
from whom they met with a more favourable reoeption*^ 

Beforo ‘Abdallah SbAn arrived at Dihll, Prince Ibrihlm 
was bronght oot of prison and placed upon the throne, the 
fthwIboA was recited with the titles AbiU Fh^ Z^l^Hd-dfn, 
Mnhnnimad IhrAhim, and ooin was issued in his namew On the 
latte the inscription was 


i ahit Bis, te, « B&n asii, n, sis. s n, sia 
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8 ikkah bar sim $ad dturjahdn 
Bafu^l-i^Atvf^ammud IbrAhintf Shdh^uehalUIn, 

Bilver was stamped in tlio world 

By favour of Muhammad Ibr&lilm, kin^ of kings.' 

Tkis enthronement took place on the 15th 25,1 Qijjahi 
(Ooioher 15th, 1720). The prince, then aliout twenty* 
il^ree years of age, was the ehlest son of l^fi'*u8h-sh&n, tliM 
Son of the Emperor Bah&dur §^ah ; and was theieiore the 
brother of the Empetora Kutl^-nd-darajftt and Ibifi -ud daulah. 
He ^ had been designated by the Say^ids as tWe liittet‘’s suo- 
eeasor, but Sayjid IQ^an Jahftn, ^bhuhdfir of Dihli, with whom 
the final choice rested, dieading Ibrahim's reputation tor violent 
’ temper, had substituted Roshan Akhtar, now become Mu^^ammad 
Sbah.ft 

' 'JVo days after the enthronement of the new sovereign, 
^Abdullah ^An reached the capital, and possession waa taken of 
the imperial treasury. The money found there, added to *Abdal- 
lah brail's own accummulations and Ratn Cand's hoarda, which 
were now dug up, waa devoted to eiiliating an army. It is Said 
that over one kror of rupees was disbursed in the next few days. 
Urgent ordeta weie Rent out far and mar, and every B&rbah 
Sayyid, whether in the aoivice or not, made it a point of h<0ioiir 
to appear. Many data, Mew&tis, and RnjiiQts had been collected 
on the way back to Dihli. As much as thirty thousand or foiiiy 
thousand rupees were advanced to each leader to meet the 
demands of new troops. Asked why he waa scnttering so mueh 
money, *Abdullah Kbfin replied: “If I win, the realm and its 
treasures are mine; if otherwise, it is better to give the money 
away than let it fall into the hands of my enemies.*^ For a man 
with one horse the pay was eighty rupees, with two horses, one 
hundred and fifty rupees a month. Each foot soldier received 
ten rupees for the same period. On enlistment pa\ ment was 
mudo for one or two months in advance, Everj^ aniioal, wEntevar 
‘its size or condition, was branded and taken into the service, 

I British Museam Oatalogoe, p. 87^ bat Bodgers^ p. 217, bus one coin, 
which he reads 1 — 

Stkkah gad darjahin bafafl^i karim 
8h4h^%’Shahan-%^UubHmm«d ItrdHtm. 

* The a modem work, plaoee M* hiith on the 2dtb Babi, 

I, 1116 H. fdoKnst 9t)i, 1703 j. time tanking Irim the youngest of the three 
brothers. It also gives him the same mother, Nur.an«inssa Beirani, and 
assigns the enthronement to the 28sh 1182 U (Ootober 28th, 

17210* AS, however, Uanishmand gain's B^hidu* Skihndmah^ under date 
7tK3ainafin, lllB H. ( Ueeember 2nd, 17u7), tells as Prinoglbrihim was 
tlH*xi given the rank of 7000,2000 horse, he minld hsvdly have been bum 
later than 1107 U. ( 1806-6 j, twelve years briiig the-earJiest age at whieh 
lajiapabs weie giWnted to princes. Tlie TUrtH-t-lfiihamniadi gives his ags at 
bm death in 1160 H. ( 1746) sS about Mfty ; this piuoes his birth iu ittwp. 
(1697-8). and makes his age twenty-thrM ht bis ecoeeSion. Ok the ethto 
hand. Rnstam *Ali, TSfiik~%-Hind, f. 24t»b, smh he wan then fortv 

S 11.014 s ^aUm *A1I ]Sk^n, Muqaddamah-i SI^ •Alam* 

nimah, Mb<t. Libw> 86I s Wafid« 15l«. 18b. 
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being rermea* JifTttry man wtio pmen^ bime^f, 
wbat»« er Jii«« mtao^entfi, wa« aoo6|»^d m a rgOroit** 

In tbe end this liberal increase of pay to the tioopa produced 
ms much harm as benefit. The increase was mads Tuokleiilyv 
wiihont regard io the man's length of service, the old soldier 
receiving no mol's than one iM^wiy enlisted. The veterans were 
dnguated at| being treated fhe same as the i*ooraitH» and inen^fa^ 
arms with good homna woiih two or three hnndred lupees wege 
Angry at receiving no moie pay than any butcher, c«Kik 6r 
cotton>CHi<der who piesentod himself, hioniited on some wretched 
pony that he had picked up ior ten or iirtoen tupces. This oaro* 
lessness was enpeciady prevalent iu Najni*ud-diii ‘All |Q#6n'8 
diviftion, attd many of the bazar loungers, as soon as they had 
received their month’s pay iu advance, were seen no more; nny, 
many <•£ the regular soldiery tliHHppoared in the same way. Ip 
spile of the immense expenditure, it was noticed that the private 
servants and clerks of Prince Ibiihlm had no saddles for their 
horses. 

In j, few days as many as fifty thousand men bad been regps* 
tered. The force was poorly pi*ovid< d with artilleiy, having only 
a few large guns, about two luindred smxll field-pieces {iahkl>ah)^ 
an4 fi^e-hundted swivel-guns (jazdit). In their boastful way the 
Sayyids said that raiiuon were not needed ; they meant at tl^e 
very fiist onset to come to cloi«e quarters. IQ)afi libfin, from the 
Bakbshi's records, to which he hsd a<‘ceM, and abo from what 
‘Abdullah (£bAn told him, found that there wei sever ninety 
thoQsand horsemen lecoided; out of this number perinips four- 
teen or fiftet^n thousand new men with ponies, or other misc^- 
laneous levies, had disappeared. This account does not ipoluae 
Curaman, Jats, and Rajah hlobkam Sini^h's men, nor the fagi- 
tives of usaiti *Ali Sb&n*s army and the zttmuitifiri eonHngvmts* 
It was the general estimate that one hundred to one hundxm and 
tbirty>fiv<* Ihourtaiid men were assembled.^ 

QhAzbod-din Qhfilib Jung, who Siiice Farmkbslyar's 

death had retired into private life, was won over by ^Abdallah 
]|^An. He was flattered and styled “brotiter," and bnmghi back 
with the rank pf 7000, 7000 horse dfiospoA,^ the title of Ao^lr-ill* 
nmarfi, and the office of first hatb^thi. Great efforts wSre inkile 
by the other side to deia<*h him from the Sayyid's pArty, as can 
be seen by the long letter addressed to him by Amin-nd-dlti 
Q&n, Sambhall, who had once more come to the front. ‘Abdal- 
lah BMin, be wrote, could ^nly collect the same troops that had 
already fled in a cowardly manner after ^Asain ‘All Shkals 
death ; it was a tree saying, “ Beaten once will be beaten ageiit/^* 
and the common people looked on the easy dei*tractioii of the cob 
brother as an omen for the ‘speedy def^ of 'the other«/ Is net 

— I r -* 

laifiShnKlU 914-917 ifihm MekaBrtMfi QftUni,.fiiM, 

961 ; XhMi'btl Cand, Berlin MA , 496, f. ]OII»; 104.> i. a 

t I^fi UiH, II, 918| Mukaitiied Q^siin, hiheri, 86a 
t |3|6fi II, 91A says 6,000 horse. 

* 2sdsk ri tdyad tad. 







_ B 7 «1mi flSUi ZM (Ootoher SSth, 1780) 

BMltiJa eamp wm fotmM Jnat cmMde Dibit in the divaol^ ft 
the *Iilffib.t He moved on the 1st Mn^emmi 1188 H* (Voinem^^ 
ber Isti 1780) Isom Snrde Sfthil to Ibe and then next diqr to 
Same Bakbawar Sbim ^Abdullah Sbto’a drat intontioii iMid 
been to wait near tbe capital the attack d the other aite^ 
anppoaed then to be maroliixisr tbrongb the Bijpbt States. Bat 
he aoon^ learnt that the eizipei‘or was not advancing direct npaa 
the capital, while the nearness of the city facilitated the aemt 
return of the soldiers to their homes. He therefore changed hie 
direction. ^ Qbaldsa ^AU who had escaped from Mubam* 

ShAh'a camp, was left behind in charge of DihiK hmTing 
with him NajAbat ^All Sb8n> nephew and adopted son of *Abdni« 
lab Sbio» a boy of foorteen yeaq| of age. 

On the 10th (November lOth, 1720) camp was at Fartdftbid ; 
they then moved on to PnlwaU where he was joined by Saif-nd- 
din *AU SbAOi Shahimat i£b&n, his sons and relations, Sayyid 
Mn^mmad Sblln, tlie eldest son of AsadnUsh Sbhnt Nawib 
Anl^a, ZAtlhQdr *Ali Sbdn* The last two had been sent up 
by H^sin 'All uin to raise a corps of Bftrhab Sayvids for 
service in the Dakhin. They brought in over twelve thonsand 
horsemen. In their train came caitimad after cartlcMad of Sayyids 
who although unable to raise a horse to ride on, were eager for 
the fray and looked forward to tbe day when they would be riders 
on elephants. Finally 'Abdullah ^An fixed on Biloch pur, a 
village clow to the Jamnab in pargnnah Palwal, as the plai^ at 
which he intended to give battle. 'I'he inhabitants were turned 
out of the villages, and he entrenched himself.* 

At this time the strain upon 'Abdallah KhAn's mind was to 
great that, meaning to say one thing he would ntter something 
else. ^ If he asked a qaeation no one listened, and if he wanted 
a thing no one brought it. The men ronnd him had qnite lost 
their heads. This was seen by what happened at the Qnt^. 
Fol^wing an old custom. Prince IbrAhlm was taken to that 
shrine to have a turban bound round his head. The same was 
done to 'Abdullah ShAn. A sword was then attached to the 
emperor's* waist, followed by a prostration at the Sb^Ajah's 
ehnne. It was usual when an emperor went forth to war to 
loosen the string of a bow and place it near the blessed shrine. 
If the string returned of itself to ite place, it was a sign of 
coining victonr. Someone reminded 'Abdullah Sbin of tide 
obee^vauoe. A bow was sought for, and tbe demand for oee 
beca m e known even outside the shrine. They waited fhnn hM 
to &ree quarters of an hour, but no attention was paid to the 
order, and no bow was brought,* 
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;;l?jB£or 0 the arhiies iDei ih^re ware ^inany de^ertioai from 
" Mii5^mibad gh^h^s armT 4 the* ncattered eoldiera of 'QuHatn 
be^an to mlly rduhd his > brother. Kajah Mdlihittn 
^ Q^atxi^ after collectiog as niao j as lie ronld of the secret 

' adheients of the Sayjids, fled from ‘the emperor’s Camp at mid- 
. night, leaving his tents staiiding and Jill his property behind. 
IVith him CM me Bnhadnr Obaug Sayyid I^mftl 

Bh&li, Sayyid hiubammad Sban, and others. Ccraman, jAt> io 
response to letters sent him by ^Al)dallah IQ^an, bad also deserted 
If niiammad gbah earlier and had begnn to plunder, be and his 
advisers holding that in case ot the Sayyida* defeat, it would be 
' much easier to secure pardon from Mubemmad gh^h, than it 
'would ba, in the i everse case, to save themselves from the Say- 
yids’ vengeance. 'I he Jat brc^|ght in with him several elephants 
and horses that he bad taken^ This booty was ofl^ered to ^Abdnl- 
• lah. £ban but returned as a gift to the captor. To Guraman 'Was 
confided the duty of harassing the imperial force and plundering 
wherever he could* His orders wete to blow up, if po-sible, tlie 
imj^erial powder magasdnes or carry off the draught oxen of the 
gnu carriages. Hut in this he was foiled by the watchful care of 
Gaidar Quli Khan.^ 

Section 19. — Thb Emperor Mu^xmmau SitAh’s Advance. 

We left Mubemmad Shah encaurped (October 30th, 1720) 
bet'Ween Nandga^vr and Barsauah, about t\^enty miles {rom the 
JaruBah. Jn that poorly watert*d Country it y^as imperative to 
acquire as speedily as possible a position qommanding access to 
that river. They marched ten miles ncHb-east to Deothan on 
the 3rd Muba^^Bi, JL133 H. (November 3rd, 1720 . Two days 
afterguards they moved another twelve miles to ou toe 

Jfmnnaln The heavy baggnge was sent back tO) ^erglirbi a 
villuge owned by Biloqb zamindars, six or seven milqs to the t* ar, 
and some of the greater noblos and richer traders sent tbeir 
fSiUiilles and diptndants to the town of hlathnra, over thirty 
miles away to the sontb. lO^ the 11th Mubarram caiUp^ was moved 
northwards six miles tp near iShdbpup, ,and again on the 12th 
(November 12th, 1720) fivepillBS fartheir to s* place near. Qas&n- 
pnn. Biloebpur, * Abdullah Safin’s ppsitiop, is about six miles to 
the UQi-tb of ^Beunpur. B<jth pb^oejs ave on tbe right bank Of the 
Jamnab in parganah PalwaL* 

Jenhsr,*AMb(h;, B. Mnspnui, qrieutfil |6j»0, f. and Add]. IB, 7M, 
"f (Stewart’s Jonher,’* p. 60). * Ab nastmog bow wee plao^ by 
HnniijAn’s ordei 8 before the Iniitn’s sbrfne at llnshhad. tf the 'petition 
was to he granted, the bow would be foqnd fuUj strung. » 

^ A.iu 1)88,^ f. 56« ; S|fzr pan, 67. 7B; ptfi piu, 921. 

3 DaS. f. 6M, tne;| jBopim-t-irACi /fOl, aaya'fhu WjiUi Mjibksm 
Singh. 'nnd the Mhers already referred to, JOiSS^d * ^bdnniiUjpsii in thf nitfpit 
between the 12tb m.d IStlli ItnbiiVra^. BCoqrdin^.tu t>e 

‘ igh^db'fee Indlaa AttM 



mgk0h, 

[NJ3A 

, fitiSnoD PasPiAAriom roit (BAfrtK 

Tljie ^OTQ^ ^^told off to tako the fi^1d witn.Mii^mmad 

^ther' coiiif\iaiul of JlohatmoMd An[i1o Sib&i} and V 

Q^ maE rfdi-dla Sbani 1S;ia!da^' Qall B[b*^o,.^iiera1 of AtfiUoiy# 
Danrdn, Sher Afkan Sb^u, Hizb^r BizWr.Afl^ 

And Amin nd-d|n, Si^tnbUall. Qa»d>ir Qali ffffefai, want 
on in advance oF the mai^ bpdy for Rf*veral ndlei4| otiiqed hia , 
artitlei^T in a atrongly entrenched position. The rear guam witk 
camp hagm^e was Ifeft in epa^e of Kajah Gopal Singh, 
Bhaatii:^i iyah,^ 6aj Baliadnr, lUthor, of Kinhngarh,' Jag 

B&m, diw^n of Rajah «M Singh Suwee, Mir Jumlah, Uir 
*]nayatnlla|i Qan, 1|^1&9 ]£ban, ^afar Khan. Roshan hd-danlan, 
Ma^agVB|aa ^an, Bangnsh, *Aziz Khan Chaghatae and Mfr 
]!4^aatirif. These 'leader's liad under them 37,000 horsemen. The 
total nambe;'s ere itot given, but three of the other continurents 
amomited h) 2^,000 horsemen ; and Sb&fi Sb^" estimates tlubam- 
mad ShAh*s army at less than half that of ‘Abdullah Sbs'i * 

Bbnn Daiiran, $am 9 &m-Qd-daalah, commanded on the left 
wing, HQpported by Nii^rat Yar Kban, gabit Kban, Say&dat 
Bh an and others ; while the right rested on the river. The 
wings of the centre were nnd^^r A^zam Khan, imd its advance 
gnad^d under Qamar-iid*din Kbnn, ‘Azimullah Kban, and 
Yar Kbsn. The centre whs held by Mabammad Amin Khan, the 
new tcazir^ Sher Afkan Kban, Hadi Khan, and Tarbiyat Khan. 
In resei ve were Asad ‘All Kban, SaifulUli ^au Mabamid ll^an, 
Aioin-udrdln Khan^ and the contingent of Rajah Jai Sidgh, 
Sawae« ready to reinforce eitfier tlie right or left wings as might 
be necessary, and to protect the iroperiaJ harem.* 

On *Abdtillah Sbsn*s side, after many changes of plan, 
positions were assigned to the several eomnianders for the 
moriow’s battle. Round the ex^wazlr gathered all the Barhah 
Say} ids who had flocked to the assistance of their clansman, 
those who bad no horses marcldng on foot round Ins elephant. 
*Abdnllab Q)an took command on his right,, where he was 
opposed to Kbsn Dauran; making ovei’ the left, where less dan- 
ger was anticipated, to ^az!-ud-d!n Sban, the new Mir B*i kb- 
shi. At the head of the ai-tilleiy and the vanguard Naj^m-nd-dln 
*Ali Sb&n WRH placed, aided W Saif>nd>din *AlI BbAn, Sayyid 
Mubammad Kbsn, Shabamat l^nn, Tahavvar ‘All Kbuth ShajA^- 
at-iillah bO^dn, Zuyltiqar *AU ^an, *Abd-an-iiabi JSbAu, and 
Mnsaffar Kbhn.^ 

There was great diffienUv in forcing the Sayyids into anj 
sort uf 8nlH>rdin)ition, no one of them being ready to nerve iiqder 
another, anJ thus th<4 two wings c mid not be properly o*msti- 
tnted, each man taking up his position where it seemed best to 


^ Cand, Berlin f. lOlSt says iiupiifui(nr/' 

t Infa Dis, 6ht; .iUifi ^iii, 1(, QSl s 493 i gbsshbil 

Cand, Berlin \t8. No. 4Si6, f. 101 8*. 

S ghftn, 11, 921 , 0]t2 I 4PA 
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hunself. Other leaders who took the field for 6uH4u IbrfthUn 
and ^A,hdailah Sb&n were Q^mid Saifnllah Qfin, Baiiiim 
Ni^matnllah SbAn,^ Amir Sa^id &l&bRt 

«Abd*nl-ghanS Sb&n. Ikbla9 ^Umar Rohe- 

lah, Dixidar Sh&iiy* *^bd*Ti]*q§d1r Bb&n, ^ibyhatnllah SbAxi, 
{alioB Shekbl^ of Lakhnau, ^nUm Mohl-nd-din BIiAhi Diler 
!QAn, Bhuja* Kb&o* Palwall, and *Abdnllah Sl^an, Tarin. In all 
there were seventy chieftains riding on elepliants.^ 

Mbdnllah UAn*s own division numbered twepty-five 
thousand horsemen under command of bis hatbshis^ Abu,l Basan 
Sbftny Bay^id ‘Ali Shan, and Hiraman. With the other details 
we ha\ e a total of forty thousand Lorse and eighteen thousand 
foot. The rest of the army, consisting chiefly of new levies, was 
left behind in charge of the baggage and of Prince IbrahSm. 
BajahMuhkaro Singh, Khatri,who had escaped from the imperial 
camp the night before the battle, commanded in the rear, with 
orders to simpoii the new troops, whose staunchness was doubted. 
With the Hajah were Bhudadfid Bb&n, B^&n Mirza, and the 
seven or eight liundied horsemen who had followed him in his 
flight.^ 

During the night * Abdullah Bban sent out Tahawar *Ali 
and Sayyid Z&ylfiqar *Ali Bban to l econnoitre.^ At a little 
distance from the imperialist camp they came across some Kohe- 
lah horsemen. Tahnwar *^l!, on being challenged, went forward 
and declar«d himself to be one of h'u^rat Yar Bban BSrhah’s 
men, and that he had been sent by BLaii Daur&n to ^y out the 
position of ^Abdullah Bhan. He went on talking till Zfi»lfiqftr 
*Ali Bhan and his men rode up. Thieeof the Rohelahs were 
capturedf two e^caped. Afraid of pursuit, the Sayyid made off 
with the pri^oner8 to his own camp. About midnight the 
prisoners were produced before ^Abdullah Bh^Uy and in answer to 
nis questions they said they belonged to the fon*e of *Aziz Bb4ii« 
Ohaghatae, that Bayazld BhaiN Mewat), was in charge of the 
rear tents and the pavilion of the empeioi*. Owing to the J&ts 
having plundered during the preceding day in the rear of the 
camp and cairied off some elephants, Muhammad Amin 
had ordered Afgh&n patrols to be sent out. That night it was 
the turn of *.Aziz ]Qan, who sent out these men with orders to 
announce at once the appxxiach of any JAts. *Aziz Bbfix^ himself 
lay in nmbnsh with c»ne thousand men. The Bungash Afghans 
and Sa'Adat Bl<Aii were on the left wing. Baidsr Quli Bbfo| 
with the artillery, was in advance of the main body. This was 
the story got from the prisoners. 

*Abdnllah BL5n sent for one of his officers, *17mar Bbfiliy 

1 BHiratn Ni'matullnb ^an wert>, as already noted, the sons 

ut‘ Bubnllsli gban. Ni'matilAhi, aee Warid, f. 164; T*ityi f* 129t. 

ft Jalilabadi % e . aon of JmIM Qaii, deceased, of Jal&UbAd (MuiaflAr- 
nbgfir distric t). Tdril^.i.mvfiaffdn, p. 

8 ^ifi ghin II . 922. 928. 

4 KLAn II. 928; p. 78. 

8 bbktfr Kb8o> tbe hero of the was one of the party. 
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l^dab, to inten?og«to tbo men fnrtlier. Th^ told him of the 
and honoQm oonfovrod on ‘Aels KbMn^ a»d ttiat ho hod 
Brought with him ovor nix tbooeond MawOtl Afgl^inw. The 
they said, ware for ever plundering, and the Rohelohe, being held 
equally proficient in the ai*t of robbery, had been ord ered out ae 
vidett^ The talk went on for eevn^ houre, mostly in the 
Afghftn tongue. The mennwere then rewarded and releaOBd.i 


SsGTioP 21 . — ^Thb Battlie or Qasanpob, 

Early in the moming of Wednesday, the 13th tiubarram, 
1133 H. (November 13th, 1720), before the sun rose, Muhammad 
8h&h mounted his elephant Pftdsh&h-pasand and took his place in 
the centre. In the emperor's immediate retinue were, Sayyid 
Ikrftm *A1i Sh&n and Shekb Qhafiftrullah with the red and the 
yellow regiments, the Bhll and Kamatik matohlookmen, the 
maoe-bearem and the A^adis (gentlemen-troopers). Qaidar Quit 
Shfin was sent on ahead with the strontr artillery force under his 
command, while Kh/vn Daurfin and §&bit Sb&n were ordered to 
follow and support him with the left wing. Mnbammad Ebhn, 
Bangash, and BaAdni Shfin were sent towards the river and the 
rear. Round His Mh jesty'n pernon were the new waidr Mubam* 
mad Amin and bis son Qamar-ud-din Bil-diler ^in, 

Sber Afkan Shin* Hizbar Afkan Rb&n. end others. Zafar Sb^n, 
Fahbi'*ud-din his hix>ther. Rajah R§.| Bahftdur oF Kishn* 

S >rh, Niifrat Y6r Oftn, Jag Rfim, Jai Singh's d'fw^n^ ‘Aziz Sbfini 
ir Moshiif, and Rajah Gopftl Singh, Bli^auriysb, were placed 
in charge of the main camp, which was at a distance of one kos 
from the position taken np by the emperor. Tlie pi-isoner. Rain 
Cand, was now sent for. He was brought before the emperor on 
an elephant; he was then made to dismonnt and was at once 
executed. The severed head was thrown before the emperor^s 
elephant and trodden under foot.^ 

Gur&mati, Jat, who was hovering near the army on the west, 
cut off many followers and penetrated into the camp. But the 
abovenamed Rajabs drove him out again. Next the Jats 
attacked on the south, whence they carried off some private goods 
and part of the imperial bag^rage. ZHfar Rh&Q* Mujeaffar Ebte, 
and linbammad Bangash, once more repelled them. They 

then made a farther attempt on the east side. Here Mto 
Musbrif and ‘Alwl Ofin, Tarin, of Lakbnau, met and defeated 
them. But the uproar was so great, that the camp followers and 
traders in their fright jumped into the Jamnah and tried to swim 
across it, many losing tneir lives in the attempt. By three 
o’clock the bagvfage camp was moved to a safer place, and the 
opnfugion continuing, it was again moved still farther off.^ 


1 BiwMnik^i-Khigf i. 79, 

< 8hiaDis.09t.H0as Rimwar]^ftn, 840; S|lfiShlB|92A 988|KhathW 

Osnd, Berlin MS. 405. f. iOiSt, 10I4«. . 

8 Shiu Pat, f. 60*. 
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Wheii^ iN'ajm-tid-din • *All at" the liead of ’ the Sayyid 

vangiiiird,^ appeared in the dii^tatice fram tbe directidrrof the 
Raid'll r Qull iDiaii) tihe i imperial AJtr Stasht moved oat his 
caale^n into the open Aiifd enconnteied the advancing eneipy with 
a storm of ba4U from his big guns and his fields I deces.^ The 
fire 60 ofintinuons and heavy that the artillery of the other 
side was silenced. After eveiy volley Haidar Quli Khan urged ' 
on his men by lavish gifts of gold and silver. As the artillery 
advanced tlie rest of the army followed and oc(*npied the ground. 
Stimulated by their commander’s liberality the gunners wo'ked 
zealously, and a second set of guns were loaded by the time the 
first were disohargHd. Khan Danran’s troops moved in support 
of the impel ial artillery, Sanjar Khan and Dost *All in 

co'innand of that noble’s gntts, particularly distineuishmg them- 
selves.' The latter was wounded in the foot. Sayyid Nn^iat Tar 
§abit Kbao also took a leading part, while Sa^adat 
Elhan and Muhammad Khan, Bangash. created a diveislon on 
tlio left. During the day a rocket fell on Sayyid * Abdullah 
Kbaii a powder magazine, exploding it and oansing much loss of 
life.^ 

Throughout the day of the 13th the battle was chiefly one 
of artillery. The brunt of the fighting on ‘Abdullah Khan’s side 
wa*H l*orne by his brotlier Najm-nd-dln ^Ali Khan, who was com- 
manding his vanguard. Originally the Skyyids h»id intended to 
rely on a genet al onset. But Rajah Mahlcam Singh, who had 
deserted from the imperialists, dissuaded them, pointing out 
that to charge down on such a powei’fiil artille»y as the other side 
possessed would be to expose themeelves to destruction. Their 
own small supply of guns ought, he said, to be entrenched in a 
good position on the edge of some ravine, and there they could 
await the favour of events. Although M'lhkam Singh had 
acquit ed in the Dtikhin the highest reputation as a soldier, his 
advice was not adopted. 'I’he S.iyyids’ artillery was pluced on a 
high mound under the shelter of some trees near a deserted 
village, and they tried to subdue the other side’s fire to the extent 
of their abiliiy. One of their shot passed to tl»e left of Moham- 
mad Shah’s elephant, at two or three yards’ distance and close to 
Khflshhal Cnnd, the historian’s horse, he being on the right side 
of ''her Afkan Kbkn. It strdck the ground two arrows* flight 
off, ricoched a little, and wounded a horseman.* 

In the field the usual scattered fighting with charees and 
conptercharges went on all day, and at one time it looked aa if 


t KhuMhb&l CHnd, Berlin MS No 496. f. 1014*, has a different die- 
tribnfion of coTninands. Bhahnmat Khin Tie puts in the vainrtiard, aed 
Saif-nd-din ‘All ]^&ii at the bend of the artillerv. Najm-ud-dTii Khln was, 
be aays, on tbe riMht winv, and Ghazl«nd-dln Kosah, in obarge of the 

left. 

^ Hin dhamikah nnd rahklah. 

• » ^UMhbftl Oanii, Berliti MS. 27o 491^. f. 1016* i Sbiu Dfts. 69*. 60». 

^ Muhammad Qisim, L&buri, 874 ; Khuehbal Cand, fierlm MB. 486 , 
f lOlSe, 1016*. * • SMS 
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the itnj^'alists would gWe wuy. But Daurdn, Sf^yyiid 

N^rat i&r f)ost ‘All £b6n, Sayyid J^^isriid 

and Asad ‘AU Cb&^ by redoubled exertions, prevented a 
Oatastrophe. Finding he needed reinforoementSi ]^An Da^urftn 
sent a eunuch to the emt^ror, who detached Sher Afkah ^&n 
from the centi-e to his relief. Some of the Sayyids* held-pieces 
were taken, and the remainder were forced to move from their shel- 
tered position under the trees. Among those who lost their lives 
were Shehb Sibghatullah of Lakhnau, three sons, and seventy of 
bis men; *Abdal-qadir ^an, Tutthawl, nephew of Q&7I Mir, 
Bahadur Shahi, ‘Abdul-ghani Khan (son of ‘Abd-ur-rabim SS^I^n, 
^Alamgiri), Ghulam Mubi-ud-diii O&t), and the son of 6huja‘ 
SbftQ) Palwali. Many soldiers were also slain * 

‘Abdullah £han had decided to single out for attack the 
force under Sayyid Nu^rat Yar Kihan, who bad command of the 
advanced guard near the emperor. Against tliis man the 
Say y ids had a special grudge, because he, one of theii own clan 
and a relation, had sided against them. Having swept him qn 
one side, Abdullah Sban hoped to be able to push on to Mubam^ 
mad 8b&h*s centre. First of all, be tried to make bis way to bis 
objective from his own left, but found the river sucb an obstacle 
that he changed his direction and moved across his front to the 
right of his own army. As soon as the movement was defected 
reinforcements were sent for, the emperor’s centre having been left 
very weak. The generals who were summoned objected to quit 
their posts. The artillery present with the emperor’s division 
was then despatched towai ds the river to bar the way, and part of 
the vanguard was also transferied to the same point.* 

Unfortunately the change in ‘Abdullah line of 

advance resulted in his being drawn away from the river bank, 
and thus his main position was now some miles from the water 
side. The battle had continued till the afternoon, and so far 
^Abullah KbSn showed no signs of discouragement ; hut his men, 
more especially the new levies, became uneasy and soon lost their 
heads completely. On pretence of watering tlieir horses and 
camels they rode off towards the river, or as one writer puts it, 
“ flew away like so many sparrr»w8.” At the river they found 
the banks in the possession of their opponents. Group after 
group, on the pretext of getting water, left the standard ; these 
desertions continued until sunset, and all night long from the 
camp to Barahpnlah just outside Dihli, the road was encum- 
bered with fugitives. At nitrhtfall there were not more than a. 
few thousands left of the huge host which had set out fiHjm DibH 
a few days before.® 

At first ‘Abdullah Shan had ordered a small tent to be put 


* 1 Bay&n-x-w&qy* . 437 ; Khiifi ^in, II, 926, 980; Khaahh&l Gand, Berlin 

MS. No. 496, f 10l7« ; Shiu Oln, f. 6l«. 

* Baydn-i-wSqi^ 485. 440, 441 , • 

8 MnbHtnmad Qislm, lAhori. 876 ; Shiu Die, 60®, Khuabhal Gaud, Berlin 
MS. No. 496, f. 1016>, AhwaUuUJdtawdqilnf 177®. 
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np for the night where he 8tood« bat ooantermimdeft it when he 
xraeotodthat it would be a tai^t for the enemy’s 6re. The 
night was a moonlight one, and the im^rial artillery n^ver ceased 
its fire. If any man stixi^ in the Sayyid position or showed 
himself, a gnn was at onoe pointed in that direction and dis- 
charged. From time to time the guns were dragged forward, the 
oxen being harnessed to the muzzle, instead of as usual to the 
breach end of the gun. Among the guns were those named 
"Shkn and ShSh Pasand. These heavy guns were fired 
oftener than had ever been done before in the recollection of the 
oldest man. Quli l£han ke^up the energy of his men by 

continual lat^gesse. ‘Abdullah troops continued to 

abscond in small parties. On the other side, Muhammad Shfth 
passed the night seated on his elephant so near the vanguard as 
to be under fi^. 

When day dawned on the 14th Mubarram (November 14th, 
1720) ‘Abdullah Sban found his army reduced to a few of his 
relations and his veteran troops. They were altogether not more 
than one thousand horsemen. These resumed the ^ht to the 
best of their power. Najm-ud-din ‘All £bAn and l^if-nd-din 
^Ali Sb&ti, the ex-toaz2r'« younger brothers, Sayjid Af^l Sbhn 
fodor-ttf-sudfir, and B§e Tek Gaud, Bali Kliatri, his chief officer, 
(£bftzl-ud-din Shan (Ahmad Beg), Naw&b Allahy&r Q^Sn, 
Sh^hjahftnl, Sayyid ^l&bat Shan and Bhh'illah Sbau were 
found among those faithful few who had passed a sleepless night 
upon their elephants, having had neither food nor water for many 
hours. Access to the riverside was blocked by the Jft^s, who 
plundered impartially friend and foe. As dawn was drawing near 
a ball struck the seat upon Muhkam Singh's elephant. The 
Bajah descended, mounted his horse and galloped off. and for 
many a day it was not known whether he was aliye or dead.^ 

Early in the morning, returning to his place of tlie previous 
day, ^Abdullah SbaQi joined by Najm*ud>din ‘All ^an and many 
BArhah chiefs, again delivered an attack in the hope of reach- 
ing the emperor's centre. The imperial left opposed a stout 
resistance to this onset, and at length dismounted to continue the 
fight on foot at close quarters. Shah&mst ’^od his son 

PirzSdah, Fath Muhanimad SbAo, Tahavvar ‘Ali Shan (better 
known as BaiiAdnr ‘All BhAn), and many others on the Saj^yids' 
side, were slain. Darvesb ‘Ali BhAn, head of Sbao Dauran’s 
artilleiy, wns killed ; Dost ‘Ali Oan* and Nufrat Yar EbAn were 
severely wounded. 8a*adat jQ^an and Sher Afkan Ehan were 
also prominent in this encounter. ‘Abd-un-nabi EbAn and MayA 
BAm,two of Qaidar C^l EbAn’s officers, and Muhammad Ja‘far 
(nandson of il^^sain Bian ) were the only other men of name 
'Mo lost their lives on the imperial side. Najm-nd-din ‘All EbAn 


^ Matammad QAaim, Laliori, 878, BajfSn^i-toiqi^ 488, 441, 448 ; 
mugaffan, 218 i Sbin. II. 025. 926, 028 ; Sbia D8t, 61a { 2|||fi 
028, lays the Majjida bad 17,000 to 18,000 men left. 

4 Dost ‘Ali Aban died of bis woands on the 9th Samafftn, 1184 H. 
(Jane 88, 1788). 
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waa woanded by a& amw naar the 6ye»^ and a ball from a eivivel 

gnn atrnok him on the knee. 

After a tune the men of Skin Daarin, Qaidar Qnll SbiOi 
Sa'idat Sk&Oi and Mahammad Sbfto« Bam^ashf aarroanded the 
ez-KueiV, and an arrow atmok him on the forehead, infliotiiig a 
akin wonnd. The aoldiera then tried to make biin a ptiaoner ; 
but, clad in chain-mail though he waa, he leapt to the ground 
aword in hand, intent on fighting to the death. In apite ol their 
knowing his practice of fighting on foot at the oriaia of a bi^tle, 
the timpa, when they saw his elephant without a rider, 

inumned that their leader must hare fled, and each man began 
to &ink only of his own safety. Sayyid *Ali Q^in (brother of 
Abfi,l Mnh"in Shio, the hakhsh$) was woanded and taken. 
Then T&h*yir Oan charged at the head of his men and out down 
Shejsb NathO, commanding 'Abdullah Shin’s artillery, and the 
Rijputs came up, took possession of the Shekb*s body and carried 
it to the imperial camp. Najm-nd-din 'All Shan and Qki^l-ud* 
din Shin did their utmost to rally the men, but no one paid them 
any heed. Shuji'atullah Skin, Zfi>lfi(lii^ ‘All Skin and ‘Abdul- 
lah Sh&n* Tarln, fled. Eyeti Saif-ud-din 'All Sb&n thought the 
day was lost and left the field along with two or three hundred 
men, taking with him Prince Ibrfihim, who qnitted his elephant 
and mounted a horse. Ibrahim’s elephant and imperial um- 
brella were afterwards found and taken to Mnbammad Shah. 
The feebleness of the defence on the Sayyids* part would be 
folly proved if we believe, as Warid tells ns, that after two days’ 
fighting only forty men were left dead on the field.* 

Najm-ud-din ‘All Q^an, a drawn sword in his hand, rode on 
to enquire for and search out his brother. He found 'Abdullah 
jniSii standing on the ground quite alone, and althongh woanded 
in the hand still fighting like a lion, while on every side the crowd 
of his assailants grew greater every minnte. So far not one of 
them had had the courage to lay hands upon him ; although one 
of !Q^an Danrftn’s men had wounded him on a linger of the right 
hand. Najm-nd-din 'AH SihUn dismounted from his e^hant and 
took his position at his brother’s side. ‘Abdallah called 

ont to him : “ Behold the inconstancy of Fortnne, and the end of 
all earthly greatness,” adding a verse of Sa'di, ShirSzi, fitting to 
the occasion.* Qaidar Qull Skun, who had noticed that the 


1 He lost his eye from thia wound, and the glaas ball by which ha 
replaced it waa a aubjeot of wonder to the common people for the reat of 
hit life, JCa.d|ir-ttl-umari, II. 608 ; Khafi Khan. II, 930. 

* Mahtmmati Qnitim, Lnhori, 878; J^&fi ^In, 981,982 ; 

fan, 216 ; Wirid, 164* ; 447. 

* Oamn kunand dilerin, cu gird bayad k&r ; 

Cttnin namdyad tiharMh^r^i^gh/itiyin dfdr. 

Thaa aot the brave, when doty call a, 

Thna do fightera* aworda leave their mark. 

took part in the battle na one of the fiayytd’e army, 
wee near enongh to know that 'Abdallah ^an called out. hot from the 
nproer oonld not hear hie wordi. Borne yean Sterwarde, in 1188 Ht (1786«8), 
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howdfth Of^'Abdallftb £bSn*6 elephant was emptv, made enquiries 
and was informed bj one of bis soldiers that the Nawab was on 
foot, b^e^beaded, atid wounded in the arm. Coming up at once 
v^ith a led elephant, Haidar Quli £han addressed the Sajjid, in 
tb^ humblest manner, with words of praij^e and flattery : “ Was 
he not a well-wisher, and was not his life one with his ? Except 
to sbt forth f6r the presence of the Emperor what course was 
there left P ” Najm-ud-din ‘All made a movement to cut 

d6wn the speaker, but 'Abdullah Oan held his brother back. 
Then with a haughty and dignified air he took Najm-ud-din ‘All 
^Qi&n’s hsnd and mounted the led elephant. Throwing the 
S^yid a shawl to wind round his head, Gaidar QulI Khah 
followed on his own elephant, and conducted his prisoner to the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah.* 

His hands bound to);ether with Gaidar Quli IQ^fin's shawl, 
‘Abdullah Kban was ushered into the presence of Muhammad 
S&fth. Saluting him with a “ Peace be upon you, the Kmperoi* 
sA,id ; Sayyid, you have yourself brought your afEairs to this 
extremity.’* Overcome with shame, ‘Abdullah ]Qan answered 
only : “ It is God's will." Muhammad Amin ^&u, unable to 
contain himself, leapt from the ground with joy and exclaimed *. 
“ Let this traitor to his salt be confided to tliis ancient servitor." 
But I^ban Dauran in respectful terms intervened : “ Never ! 
Never ! Make not the Sayyid over to Muhammad Amin Khan, 
for he will at once slay him in an ignominious manner ; such a 
deed is inadvisable ; what did Farrukhsiyar gain by the murder 
of Zujfiqar ^an ? Let him remain with Haidar Quli Khan or 
be made over to the Emperor’s own servants." * The piisotier was 
accordingly made over to l^aidar Quli ^an, along with Nnjm-ud- 
din ‘All .^an, his brother, whose wounds were so severe that he 
was not ei^pected to recover. Qamid ]^an was also taken a 
prisoner and bi ought, bare-headed and bare-footed, before his 
cousin, Muhammad Amin Khan, and ^an Dauran. The new 
waztr calmed his fears and assured him of being tenderly dealt 
'^ith. There were many other prisoners, the ddef among them 
being Sayyid ‘Ali ^an, brother of AbG,l Muhsin Q^an, and 
‘Al)d-un-nabi Khan.* 


he met at Mathura Najn]-u^*dm ‘All Khan, then on his way to Ahmadabid, 
and obtained from him the details in the text ^afl ^fin makes ont that 
^Abdullah Khan claimed aman (safety for life) by annonnoing himself as a 
Sayyid. 

1 112, 93; Shiu Das, 61^; Khushbal Gand, Berlin MS. 

495, f. iOlb* ; ]^ah S^&n, II, 983 ; 446. j^ushhftl Oand 

attributes the capture of Najm-ud-din ‘All K^bu to his patron. Slier Afkan 
^an, giving details sod asserting that the writer’s nude, ^em Karan, was 
close by. 

* A chronogram for ‘Abdullah ^hin’s capture is, Baenn maglunif 
(1184 B.), ^The afflicted Hasan,” Wan'd, f. 166*. ]^ifl ^an. IL 941, 
asserts that Mnb»minad Sb&h had sworn an oath before Qod that whatever 
hapfiened he would not take ^Abdullafa Kean's life. 

f . *< Mul)ammad 'Qisim, Lkhorl, 879, 880 ; Baydn^Uwiqi^, 448 ; Q)|4fi 
11,988.1 
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On the ^fkYyid»* ^ide the entrenchments were held and the 
fight maintsinea by (^^zl-ad-din Stb&n and others for nearly an 
hour after the captnre of ‘Abdullah ^&n. When at lenj^h thw 
Were satisfied that the day was lost, they desisted, ^&z!*nd^- 
dlii ^an moved off the field with such baggage as had b^n 
saved, and, with Allahy&r £hhn and many others, made strai^t 
for Dihli ; while the B&rhah Sayyids endeavoured to cross the 
Jamnah in order to make their way to their homes. Saif-ud-dln 
‘All ^an had brought Price Ibrahim off the field of battle, but 
owing to the entire absence of carriage was obliged to leave him 
in the orchard of Qutb-ud-din Khan, close to the village of 
Nekpur. Saif-ud-din ‘All ^an went home to Jansath, sending 
Baqir ‘All and Khizr Sban to Dihli to bring away the 

Sayyid women and dependants. These messengers reached the 
capital before the Bmpei*or, and carried off the ladies and 
children to the Sayyids* country. 

Late in the evening of the 14feh Muharram, 1133 H. (Novem- 
ber 14, 1720), news reached Dilili of the defeat and capture of 
‘Abdullah Q^an. His wives and women, a numerous body, 
nearly took leave of their senses. Many of the concubines, 
seizing their chance, threw old veils and sheets over their rich 
clothes and made off with whatever they could lay their hands 
upon. The man in charge, one ‘Abdullah Shan, Kashi, made no 
attempt to do his duty, and in the confusion a ten-year old 
daughter of Najm-ud-din ‘All Kbun took refuge in the house of 
a Mirdsin or singer, attached to the Sayyids, where she was dis- 
covered and seized by the Emperor's adherents. The girl was 
placed in charge of fhe Emperor’s mother, Nawah Qudsiyah, who 
proposed to marry her to Muhammad Shah. ‘Abdullah Khan 
complained to Haidar Quli Khan that such a thing had never 
been done before to a Barhah Sayyid. That noble, by much 
persuasion, obtained possession of the child and sent her to 
Najm-ud-diu ‘All Khan’s house.* 

To return to the field of battle. The Mughal soldiery, as 
their custom was, took to plundering, and appropriated to them- 
selves whatever horses, camels, mules and cattle fell into their 
hands. Ouiaman, Jat, followed suit, and plundering both sides 
with strict impartiality, made off with his booty to his dwn 
country. Among liis spoils were one thousand baggage oxen and 
camels, which had been left negligently on a high sandy mound 
close to the river, several camel-loads of goods intended for 
charitable distribution, and the records of the Grand Almoner's 
Department.* 


* Mul^ammad Qiaim, Lihorl, 881 ; JKhafi EJiln. TF, 933, 934, 936. The 
latter sums up with the lines : — 

Ba Tear dn edh ddri, cah gandwriy cdh jau, 

Kih imroz hisht ast, fardah darau ; 

and adds the proverb : kih hard kih na ydftt loa kih kiaht kih nah darmtd , ' 

2 Muhammad Qaaim, Lihorl, 381 ; Shiu Dia, 61* ; Khafl Khan. II, 980. 
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Section 22. — Gaptubg of Prince IbbIhIm^ 

After Sayyid Saif-nd-din ^Ali Sbftn had removed Prince 
Ibrfthlm from the battle-field^ finding it impossible to escort him 
to a place of safety, he made him over to the Sayyids of the 
village Nekpnr, in parganah Palwal ^ some miles from the field. 
Those villagers were unable to protect him and refused him 
shelter. With him were Amir Sb&n, whose family had been for 
generations in the royal service, and some others. He sat down 
with these few companions in a mango orchard beloi^ng to 
Qntb-ud-din *Ali tind not far from the houses. His men 

suggested that if he would move elsewhere, they would not desert 
him. The prince replied that he considered this battle as a final 
test of his fortunes ; if sovereignty had been meant for him, the 
fact would have declared itself by a different result. He had 
now nowhere to go. By this time the prince’s place of shelter 
had been traced, and Haidar Quli Shan, Zafar E39&n, and Qamar- 
ud-din Sb&n came to arrest him.* 

When these men had made their obeisance he rose up and 
came with them. That night, when he reached the Presence, 
Muhammad 8hah embraced him and made him sit down beside 
him, asking ; How have you come ? ** The prince answered : 
“ By the way you came.” His Majes^ said : “ WTio broimht 
youP” He replied: “The person who brought you.’’ The 
allusion is, of course, to the fact that, they had both been set on 
the throne by one and the same man, ^Abdullah An 

allowance of forty rupees a day was fixed for Ibr&him’s main- 
tenance , and be was sent back to prison in the citadel of Shfth- 
jahan&bad. There he died on the 8th Mubarram 1159 H, 
(January 30th, 1746) at the estimated age of fifty years. As a 
quatiain quoted by Khnshhal Cand says, his day of power had 
been shortlived, “ like a drop of dew upon a blade of grass.” * 

Section 23. — End op ‘Abdullah Shan. 

Muhammad Shah announced the victory to his adherent, 
Nij^m-ul-niulk, in the following terms : “ After the death of 
“ Qusain 'All !^an we marched towards the capital, as soon as 
“ we had heard that ‘Abdullah bad raised Pnnce Ibrfthlm to 
“ the throne and was pi anninf? resistance. Nor would he listen to 
“ our remonstrances. On the 12th Mubarram of our second year 

t PeiliapB Begpnr, parganah Pnlwal, near the Jamnnh, and about 15 
milea north of Bilochpnr. See Indian Atlas Sheot 49, S.E.; I can find no 
Nekpur. 

* The Bayin^i-wdqVt p. 44i6, omits Baidar Quli Khin and inserts^ Sa‘Adat 
l^ftn. There is a story that at daybreak Ibrfthim reached the takiyah of a 
fi^lr in Nekpur, and asked for a mouthful of water The prince rewarded 
him with four gold coins. The reoluse began to prepare breakfHSt for him, 
but before he could eat, his pursuers arrived and seised him, fQ^ushtal Gand, 
Berlin MS., Ko. 406, fol. 

6 8hiu Dis, f. 616; S^£n, TI, 088 ; Rustam ‘All, 249« ; Tlrftt-t- 

Jfu^mmadi (year 1160 Si). 
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“ we pitched onr tenic twenty ko9 from Dihli. Next day the 
** battle began and laeted from mom to niirht. On the following 
day the imperial troope charged the rebels, ^Abdullah iBSbftn was 
oaptnred, and Ibr&hlm, who nad fled from the field, was brought 
“ back a prisoner.”* 

'Inftyatallah Sbftn and the ofBoare of the Escheat Depart* 
ment (huyu4At ) were now sent with all deagatoh to confiaoate the 
late Wazir's property together with that of all his relatives and 
dependants. Sayyid Q^nlftm *Ali Sb&ti, who had been left in 
charge of Dihli as the Sayyid’s depoty, directly he heard of the 
great disaster, collected all the gold and jewels he conld lay hands 
upon, and in the confasion got clear aw^, thanks to the msgnise 
he had adopted. Sayyid Naj&bat 'All nephew and adopted 

son of the defeated loa^fr, and then a boy of thirteen or fonrteen 
years, was seized and sent to share his nncWs prison.* 

After this seizure, there was at this time no farther pursuit 
of the furitive Sayyids ; their home villages were not confiscated 
nor their houses plundei^. This forbearance is attributed to the 
intercession of Sayyid Nu 9 i'at Yar Eb&n* a native of the B&rhah 
village of Kaithorah,* who had taken the side of the Tnr&nis. 
Mohammad Amin however, did not approve of this 

clemency, and gave orders to his or manager, ‘Abd-nl-la(lf 
Beg, then present with five thousand horsemen in the new toasfr's 
fiefs of Bud&on and Sambhal, to cross the Ganges into the 
Duftbah and W waste the Birhah country. Nothing came of 
this attempt. The Sayyids collected the Gujars and other tribes 
dwelling on their estates, and “broke the covetous teeth of the 
Mughals ” ; and as that “ old dodger,” Muhammad Amin 
died soon after, they were l«ft for the time in peace.* 

Meanwliile Sayyid * Abdallah O^an remained a prisoner in 
the citadel of Dihli nnder the charge of ^nidar Quli OAn, who, 
after the death of Muhammad Amin Eban, was high iu the 
imperial favour. 'I'he Sayyid was treated with respect, receiving 
delicate food to eat and fine clothes to wear. But so long as he 
survived the Mu^^als remained uneasy, not knowing what sudden 
change of fi)rtune might happen. Thus they never ceased their 
efforts to alarm Muhammad Shah. At one time, according to 
them, Rajah Ajit Singh, of Jodhpur, intended to make his own 
submission and loyalty conditional on the release of the Sayyid. 
From time to time other rumours were put into cironlation. At 
last ^Abdullah Sban was removed from l^idar Quli Qian’s oare 
to a place near the imperial apartments, where he continued to be 
well tinted. Two years elapsed, but the Mughals never ceased 
in their plotting, until at length they obtained the emperoris 


I liajmaf^uUinshi f lithographed oopv), p. 86. 

« a«iit *T, 084. 

* Rnithorah or Kathorah, one of the principal of the thirty-two villagee 
ooonpied hj the Ohatbanuri branch of the B&rhah Savyida, see Savvid 
Boahan *Aire M8S., Sayyid-ut-tawMa (oompoaed in 1864 A.D.). 

4 Mhd. Qaaiin, L&hori, 884 
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ccmsexit to the administration of poison.^ Sayyid Qutb-nl^mnlk, 
^Abdjdlab Sbfin, died of poisoz^ f 2 :iy 6 n in hie food on the lat 
Mi^lguarram 1135 H« (October II, 1722), bein^ then about fifty- 
seven (lunar) years of age. He left no children. In accordance 
with his dying wishes he was buried at the side of his favourite 
mistress, a singing woman called Kesar Mahi, in a walled garden" 
outside the Pnmbah gate of Old DihU. This garden was situated 
on the high road to the shrine of the saint Nizftm ud-din Auliya ; 
it had been presented to Qntb-ul-mulk by Rajah Bakbt Mai, 
diwUn of the Khdli^ah.* 

Skotion 24.— The two Sayyids : their CHARAcrBR and Conduct. 

Muhammad Shah ordered that the Snyyids should be referred 
to after their death, the one as Namakhardm and the other as 
^armn-namah, an oi'der which Nizam-ul-mulk objected to and 
refused to comply with.® 

‘Alamgir does not seem to have been fond of Barhah Say- 
yids. Once in the official news-letter from Ahmadab&d it was 
reported that Sayyid Eban, Bahadur f afterwards 

Abdallah l^an), had shown promptitude in attacking and 
plundering one Han want, and had also captured the nephew of 
Jgna Ji and forced him to become a Mahomedan. Zujfiqar 
Eh&Qy Nu^rat Jang, then on a campaign'* against Dhana, Jado^, 
heard of these feats and sent to Court a proposal for raising the 
rank of both brothers, the elder from 800 to 1,000, and the 
younger from 700 to 800. Alamgir wrote across this report : 
“ Wherefore should I not offer congratulations ? But the very 
“ fact of their being Sayyids, those fountains of felicity, demands 
“ hearty exertions from them in support of the Pure Faith of 
“their ancestor, His Majesty the Lord of Apostles. Let two 
“ robes of honour for the two brothers be issued from my private 
“ wardrobe, and let them be sent together with two swords, jewel- 
“ hilted and provided with pearl-mounted belts. Let Jamdat-ul- 
“ mulk the wazir) write much pi iiise and many congratula- 

“ tions when sending these pi’esents.” 

Then, on the petition received from Zu,lfiqar Ehan, he wrote: 
“ The proposition of that servant of my Iiouse, who knows my 
“ way of thinking, was exceedingly out of place. It is a matter 
‘‘ of course for men of the sword {saif) to punish leaders of strife 
“ (kaif). But to agiee to immediate promotion is difficult. Love 


, 1 gb&fi tCh an. IX, 941, cannot oonoeive it possible that Ni^am-ul-mnlk, 

aH/hoagh a Mnghal. had any share in those plots, hat a1 Him *ind allah ! " God 
only knows ! ** 

* Jauhar-i’Sam^Sm of Muhsin $ad!qi, son of l^anlf, B.M. Oriental MS. 
No. 1898. I quote from A B. Fnller’s trarfslation, B M. Addl. BIS. 
Nos, 80, 784. p. 79. The name Kesar Bl&hi seems of doubtful aoouraoy, but 
the words are so written most plainly in the Persian text. See also Buitam 
‘All, Tarilsjjt-i-Uindi^ fol. 260« ; Mhd Qlsimi LIhOri, K&mwar ^(in, p. 256 ; 
and Tiril^^uBfuhanimadi (year 1135 H,). 

Khafi Khan. II, 941 
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for Sayyids, those men of high lineage, is an obligation 
“ by tbfe Holy Faith, nay, is a proof of having fullv aooepM it ; 
** while to barm that olan is to expose one's self to the displeasure 
** of the Most Merciful, But no action should be taken which 
produces evil in this, and disgrace in the next world. XJhdue 
favour to the Barliah Sayyids will be disastrous in both worlds. 
“ For when promoted or exalted they say : ‘ I am and there is 

“ none other,' and stray from the path of duty. They Uft their 
gaze too hi^h and begin to cause trouble. If this attitude is 
overlooked, the business of this world ceases to be carried out ; 
“ if it is punished, objections will arise in the other world."^ 

In spite of the opposition he had encountered from the 
Sayyids, Niz&m-ul<mulk is said to have done his best to protect 
^Ahdullah ^an's life after his fall from power. Sh&Il Kh&n, 
who tells us this fact, thinks it only fair to record his tribute to 
the good qualities of the two brothers, since he has said so much 
about tbeir misdeeds. He attributes the disrespect shown to 
Farruyjsiyar with all the biibe-taking and harshness in revenue- 
farming, to the bad influence of Batn Cand, the Wazlr^a chief 
ofiicial. Up to the time of his leaving for the Dakhin, 

*Ali had shown extreme aversion to taking money irregu- 

larly ; afterwards, Mu^kam Singh, Khatri, and others did their 
best to pervert him. But both brothers were really friendly to 
the poor and no I i-oppiessive in disposition. The townsmen, who 
weie left to live in peace, made no complaints against them. 
They were liberal to the learned and the necessitous, and full of 
consideration for the deserving. In these respects Husain *Ali 
Khan was even more conspicuous than his elder brother. The 
younger brother began a reservoir in Aurangiibad, afterwards 
enlarged hy ‘Iwaz Khan, which foimed a welcome addition to the 
scanty water-supply in that town. He also built in the Barhah 
country a sardr^ a bridge, nnd other works for the public 
benefit.* 

‘Abdullnh Khiin was remaikable for forbearance, patience, 
and extreme humanity. When Eban was faujddr 

of Surat he confiscated the estate of ‘Abd-ul-ghafEflr, Bohrah, a 
wealthy merchant recently deceased, in spite of the existence of 
legal heirs. The line of action adopted by * Abdul lab Ehan was 
most commendable, ^aidai Quli !|^an was removed from office 
and the estate made over to the rightful owners. Qusain ‘Ali 
Elhan, within whose jurisdiction Surat was situated, passed a 
sleepless night thinking over the matter. Upon the release of 
the property not one dtfm or diram, was kept back. The younger 
Sayyid is also applauded for upholding the bazar people against 
a false complaint brought by his own elephant-driver.® 

The conduct of the wazir in the case of the East India Com- 
pany's embassy to Farrukhsiyar’s court is also very mucb to be 
commended. Misled by bis Armenian colleague John Surman 


i Ahham-%-*Alamgiri, Irvine MS , No. 252, fol 26^. 

* Ekifi ^&n, II, 941, 943. 3 l^afi ^In. II, 943. 
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had^iegotiated through DaurSn, the seoond haiheU^ instead 
of through the trarir. When Sl^ftn Daurgn had reaped all the 
benefit he could and had wasted nearly two years, he repudiated 
the whole afiair. The envoys were at last forced to apply to 
^Abdullah Ebftn. According to Oriental standards of conduct, 
this tardy application gave a splendid opening for avenging the 

e vious neglect. Nothing of the sort happened. * Abdullah 

ftn, when the Englishmen went to him, was affable and help- 
ful, alsO( for a wonder, most prompt in action. The preparation 
of the desired farmans was carried through in a few weeks ; and 
still more wonderful, the Wazir accepted no present. We need 
not be surprised that Surman should style him “ the Good 
Visier.’* 

The Surman diaries also yield an indication that 'Abdullah 
Q)Sn was not quite strict in the observance of Muhammadan 
rales. '' Hearing the Visier drinks/' the envoys sent him a 
handsome present of Shiraz wine and brandy ; and we are not 
told of its being returned with indignation and resented as an 
insult. 

Another entry in the Surman diaries shows 'Abdullah 
kind heart. At the envoys’ last audience Farrukb8ly&*r refused 
to allow the departure oF William Hamilton, the surgeon who 
had attended him in his illness. In this emergency they invoked 
the aid of 'Abdullah Shan, and “ the good visier readily offered 
to use his utmost endeavours." He wrote a very pathetic address 
to His Majesty, in which an imaginary wife and children in 
Scotland were introduced to heighten the effect. On Hamilton's 
promising a speedy return to India, FaiTukbslyar yielded a 
reluctant consent to his departure.* 

The Bari I ah Sayyids have remained almost to our own day 
more or less Indian in their practices. Thus it is no surprise 
to learn from a contemporary histoiian that 'Abdullah O&n 
observed the Basant or spring festival, and tiie Holi powder- 
throwing usual among Hindfis. In another direction he dis- 
played superstition. Anand Ram, Mui^li 9 , noticed that every 
time he gave public audience, two men called majamrah^gardOn, 
or censer- swingers, stood at the head of his carpet swinging 
silver censers full of smoking rue-seed. This was done to avert 
the Evil Bye. We have also seen in the course of our narrative 
that he was more of a soldier than an administrator ; and that 
he was a voluptuary who in time of peace was indolent and 
negligent of business. He left his affairs too much in the hands 
of his Hindu man-of-business, Ratn Gaud.* 

One of the Wazlr^s deeds of merit was the construction of a 

A 0. R. Wilson’s " Barly Annals," Vol. II, Part 2, “ The Surman Diary,*' 
pp. 74. 181—188. 142. 143, 200, 202, 208, 206. 

* Kamwftr ^In, entry of 8rd Rabi, II, 1182 H. | Anand Ram, MuUklif, 
fol. 248a. Harklnts, ** Qanoone Islam,** Glossary, p. Izniv, 
says the seed used is that of (Lawsonia inermis), mixed with ben- 

zoin or mastard-seed. 
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canal in Patpai^ganj, a anborli of DihlL It was begun in 1187 H. 
(1715) after a great Are in that quarter of the town, and it was 
nniafaed in the fifth year of Farrakl^lTar (1716). As to it Sayyid 
*Abd-ahjalil, BilgrSmi, wrote : — 

Ba^r^i~jud o faif^ Qu^b-ul^mtUk^ *Ahdtdlah 
Nahr-i^khairi hard fM 5a wagir^i^mu^sham ; 

Bahr^i^dn *Ahd*til*jalU-i-WMfii tdrikh hard: 

** Nahr-^^Quth‘’id‘fnulk madd^i^hti^r-uahadn o karam** 
(1127 H.) 


The saine learned man and poet sings the praises of 
*Abdallah in his Maf^navf, as follows : — 

ArisiH-i-fifrate, A, isaf-niBhdn airtf 
Yamin^ud-daulahf ^Abdullah £h5a ast ; 

Ba diwSn cfln nashi^iad nau-bahiir ast, 

Ba maidUn cun darHyad zQjfiqdr ostA 


^asain ‘All Sb&n, Amlr-uUumara, differed considerably in 
character from his elder brother. He was prompt in action 
and inclined to the use of exaggerated and insolent langnim. 
Several stories showing this habit of his are on record. For 
instance, the hired flatterers in his train used to recite, even in 
the emperor's presence, Hindi verses in praise of their master. 
A Persian translation of two lines has been handed down ; they 
are to this effect : — 

The whole world and all creation seeks the shelter of your 
umbrella, 

Kings of the world earn crowns through your emprize.* 


Once, on the ill-fated march to the Dakhin, being intoxicated 
with his own greatness, he boasted that on whosoever's head he 
cast the shadow of his shoe, that man would become the equal 
of the Emperor ‘^lamgir. This remark gave great offence to 
those who heard it.^ 

Although he put no faith iti lucky or unlucky moments and 
the prognostications of soothsayers, he seems to have been 
troubled by presages of his approaching doom, l^^kim Nakki 
Shan, Shlr&zl, told Wftrid that in the last weeks of his life, 
^nsain 'All Kbfin was for ever extolling and finding new mean* 
ings in the following lines : — 

Mom cO man he-kase ahahlde hech knfir na btid, 
Suh^^i-ma^har khud dandd, ivn Mi2n-t-man khwdhtdah 
ast. 


1 Mat^r-uUumard, III, 140 ; ^ashtal Oand, B.M. No. 8288, fol. 407*. 
9 Akwil^ul^thawaqin^ fol. 176*. In the original they are : — 
Tan4h»uehatr higirand jumlohd^'dlam o tikalqt 
Kaldhddr*ujahdn rd huldh os mu^dam-i-te. 

9 Tatyf Toikirat-uUmulUk, fol. 126*. 
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* L’ENVOL 

With the disappearance of the Sayyid brothers the story 
attains a sort of dramatic completeness, and I decide to suspend 
at this point my contributions on the history of the Later 
Mnghals. There is reason to believe that a completion of my 
original intention is beyond my remaining strength. I planned on 
too large a scale, and it is hardly likely now thst I shall be able 
to do much more. The reign of Bahadur Shah (1707 — 1712) is 
ready to be faired out for the press ; and the first draft for the 
years 1721 to 1738 is written. I hope soon to undertake the 
narrative of 1739, including the invasion of Nadir Shah. It 
remains to be seen whether I shall be able to continue the story 
for the years which follow NSdir Shah*s departure. But I have 
read and tmnslated and made notes for another twenty years 
ending about 1759 or 1760. The preliminary work for the period 
1759 — 1803 has not been begun. In any case I hope that my 
published studies on the period, although covering only part of 
the ground, may prove of some use ; that, at the least, they may 
relieve s<»me more fortunate successor of much drudgery, of a 
nature commonly thought to be arid, and repellent to many 
minds. May my reward be, as an Oxford historian phrases it, 
that ** some Gibbon of the future may throw me a word of thanks 
in a footnote.” 


October 20, 1907 


AV. TnviNK. 



53. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. X. 


The numeration of the article below It continued 
from p« 446 of the ** Journal and Proceedings for 1908. 

The Date of the Sallml Coins— A Rejoinder. 


59. — It was with no little hiirprise I read in the Journal aud 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for May, 1908, a brief 
note by Mr. Beveridge, in which the old fiction is again advanced, 
that tlie Salimi coins were issued during Akbar's lifetime, either 
because the Prince Salim was de facto governor of Uujar&t or 
because he was a rebel. I say fiction/' for in support of the 
view now advocated by Mr. Beveridge, not a shred of satisfac- 
tory evidence has been adduced. However, as the subject is thus 
being broached anew, it may be well to indicate once m,ore the 
eviden(*e the coins themselves supply, subversive of the deservedly 
discredited hypothesis. The Salimi coins, whether in silver ovr 
in copper, are all dated, and not a single one of the dates they 
bear admits of reference to any period in Akbar's lifetime. On 
the other hand, every one of the dates finds a simple and natural 
explanation when assigned to the term, extending over just nine 
months, immediately subsequent to Akbar's death The month 
in which he died was the 6th ( Jumada II) of the Hijri year 1014, 
corresponding in the Persian calendar to the 8th month (Abftn) 
of his 50th regnal year. For coin purposes it suffices to know the 
month and year of the Emperor's decease. As to the exact day 
pf Akbar’s death the Histories are not concordant. See on this 
subject an informing note on pages 212 and 2lS of Blochmann'a 
volume of the translation of the “ Ain-i-Akbari." Mr. Beveridge is, 
however, nlone in assigning the Emperor's death to the 10th day 
of Jumada II. The correct date, according to Blochmann, is the 
12th of that month, which works out as the 10th of the Persian 
month .Shan, In my article in the Numismatic Supplement, 
No. 1, 1904, I accepted as the date of Jahangir's accession the 8th 
of Jum&da II. Mr. Beveridge now rightly corrects the 8th to 
the 20th, an emendation, however, that I myself made a year 
ago in the Numismatic Supplement, No. 7. But, be the day what 
it may, it is quite certain that Akbar died in the early half of the 
month Aban of his 50th regnal year, and that in the same month 
his son, the Prince Salim, ascended the throne as the Emperor 
Jah&nnr. , 

Thj2f* the question that now falls to be answered is, Were the 
Salimi coins issued in AkbaPs lifetime, that is to say, Were they 
issued before AbSn 50 P Now these coins, as we have already 
said, are themselves dated, and nol) one of them bears a date prior 
to that month of Abfin. The dates are, and quite distinctly, 
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Abftn (the 8th month), (the 9th), Dai (the 10th), Bahman 
(the llth), and lefandftrmos (the 12th) of the year 50, and then 
Farwardln (the let month), A^!hihi§h^ (the 2nd), Khftidad (the 
3rd), and Tir (the 4th), of the year 2. Such is the evidence of 
the coins themselves, evidence absolntely counter to the supposi- 
tion that any of them were struck during Akbar’s lifetime. 

Mr. Beveridge holds it unlikely that 8allm would use on his 
coins the regnal year of his father (50;. But, whatever the 50 
may denote, it is certainly present ; and it would be interesting 
to know how Mr. Beveridge explains the number, if it do not 
represent Akbar’s regnal year. It stands in juxtaposition with 
one or other of five of the nine month-names, and hence we may 
safely infer that it indicates son^e >ear, some 50th year. It cer- 
tainly was not the 50th year of Salim’s “ rebellion,^’ nor was it 
the 50th year of his *^de facto governorship.” 

But if, as we maintain, the Sallml coins were struck imme- 
diately on Akbar’s death, the number 50 presents no difficulty 
whatever. In the month of Mihr there had issned, quite nor- 
mally, from the Ahmadab&d mint, rupees on which was impressed 
the regnal year 50. Within a fortnight after the close of that 
month (on the 10th of Abftn) Akbar died. Before this new 
month Abftn had ended, the Sallmi coins were issned, and these 
bore the same regnal year as had been entered on the coins of the 
preceding month. Now this is the procedui e that would in ordi- 
nary course have been adopted had the date been according to the 
Hijri era ; and it was not unnatural to carry out the snme proce- 
dure whan reckoning the date from the new epoch spproved by 
Akbar, Ihe epoch, to wit, not of Mu^^ammad’s Flight but of 
Akhar’s own accession to the throne. As a mutter of fact the 50 
did remain on the coin -dies until the next New Year’s Day came 
round, and only then, coincident with the change of y^^ar, was a 
chanfi^ made in the yearns number as exhibited on the coins. 

Mr. Beveridge thinks it extremely improbable that after his 
accession Jahftngir would use on his coins the name Salim. 
Well, Jahftnglr was not by any means the only Emperor to insert 
on the current coins of the realm the *Alam, or ” Christian name,** 
given soon after birth : — 

1. On the well-known Lfthor rupee §hfth Jahan I. found 

room for the name that he had borne 

while a prince (Br. Mus. Catal., No. 578). 

2. Of the coins issued in his first regnal year by Sh&h 

‘A lam I. there are two distinct types, on each of 
which appears that Emperor s bii-th-name, Mu^aggam 
(Lah. Mus. Catsl. p. 197, Nos 4 and 5). One type 
hails from the Tatta mint, and the other probably 
from Mur^idftbftd. 

3. Shfth 'Alam II. before he mounted the throne was 

known as the Prince All Gauhar, and this latter 
name occurs on rupees dated — so my own cabinet 
shows — as late as the Idth and 14th years of S^ifth 
*Alam*8 reign. A regnal year so late suffices to dis- 
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prove the b jpothesii brought lorwtrd by Mr. Long* 
'worth Otises Uwt the *Alt Oauhar ooins wm 
Btrook in the lifetime of that prinoe's father, 
*llamgl II 

It is thus evident that Jahftnglr is bnt one of at least four 
Emperm whose ooins bear the sovereign’s hirth-name. So far as 
I am aware, no one has angaested that the Sbnrram or lin*as|am 
or *Ali Gkinhar rupees were issued by these prinoea while in 
rebellion. Bnt if in each of these three oases the ooins were 
those not of a rebel prinoe bnt of a reigning emperor, one need 
not shrink from the snpposition that the Salimi ooins too were 
issued not by the Prinoe Salim bnt by the Emperor Jahgngir. ^ 

Mr. Beveridge sets mnoh store by the fact that the Prinoe 
Salim had large interests in the province of Gnjarftt. He 
was, of coarse, a man of wealth, and qnite possibly a oon- 
siderable portion of it came from this ** Garden of India." Bnt 
how does all this bear on the Salimi ooins? If the prinoe 
ever w«8, which 1 very mnoh doubt, de faeh governor of Gnjar&t, 
and even if he held the province in fief, he would not thereby 
have been entitled to issue coins in his own name. Such action 
on his part would at once have constituted him a rebel, and, had 
he ventured on it during his fathers lifetime, the auto(^tio 
Akbar would have insts&d on knowing the reason why. In the 
whole range of Indian Mngbal numismatics there is not a single 
instance of a coin known to have been issued by a provincial 
governor— all without exception were struck in the name either 
of the rwnant Emperor or of some aspirant to the imperial 
throne. Thus the Salimi coins, if struck before Akbar’s death, 
were struck by Snllm not as governor nor as fief-holder bnt 
simply as rebel. Yet of any robellion in Abmadabaii, fomented 
in the interesrs of Salim, the histories supply not a word. His 
revolt in the yeai* 1600 was apfiarently oonnned to the Allahftbl^ 
district. In Irvine’s recent translation of Manucci’s " Storia 
do Mogor" (Vol I., p. 131) tliis rebellion is described in the 
following terms : — ** Jahftngir, then a youth (he was about thirty- 
two) allowed liimMelf. in spite of his natural goodness, to be led 
astray by the soft words of traitors, and rose against his 
father, hoping that Fortune, abandoning Akbar, would transfer 
herself to his side. But it was not so. Akbar was able to make 
such efforts that in a short time Jahangir was taken a prisoner." 
Clearly then the revolt was shortlived. That it extended at any 
time to the distant Abmadlbid we have no evidence what- 
soever. It should farther be remembered in this connexion 
that several of the Salimi coins bear the date 2. If these rupees 
really were issued by a rebel prinoe, we are shut up to the oon- 
dnsion that at the time of their issue the rebellioa was alrdhdy 
in its second year. Of a revolt thus protrapted some mention 
would assuredly have bepn made in the historieB of Gujarit, 
yet not a hint of it is fortboomiqg. One may then safely 
rdogate to the domain of fiction Sillers rebellion m AbmadAbftd, 
and 'with it we may, I l^el iiire, also consign his de facto 
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gdyerndrsliip. Thene discredited, the lijpQlhesis that the Salimi 
coins 'WQre issued '‘either because the Pr^nc^ was de facto 
governor of Gujarat or because he was a rebel ** of itself falls to the 
ground. 7^sted alike by the evidence of the coins themselves and 
by the histories of the time, the hypothesis is untenable. All 
the evidence to hand leads definitely and consentaneously to the 
conclusion that these coins were first struck within a few days* 
after Akbar's death, and that they continued to issue for ^nine 
Oonsecutive months. 

It is true that in the year 1014 H. some of Jahangir^s heavy 
Kalima* rupees issued from the Ahmad&b&d mint. A specimen, 
dated distinctly 1-1014 and weighing 211 grains, is contained 
in the Bombay Asiatic Society’s Cabinet. Evidently then, if 
our theory of the date of the Salimi coins be coireot, the 
Ahmadabad mint must have been producing simultaneously some 
rupees bearing the Emperor’s princely name Salim and others 
his regal name Jahangir. This fact, 1 admit, did impress me 
for a time as being adverse to the theory here advocated ; but my 
esteemed friend Mr. Framji J. Thanawala has recently supplied 
me what is, I believe, the true explanation of this double issue. 
The Ilahi rupee that Akbar favoured to the very end of his 
reign weighed just a few grains less than 180 : but Jahftngir 
signalised his accession to the throne by raising this wOight, 
and for some five years the current yupee turned the scale 
between the limits of 210 and 222 grains. Now it would appear 
that in Ahmadabdd, though there alone, during the first nine 
months of Jahdng!r*s reign, coins of both types, fhe lighter an^ 
the heavier, were permitted to be struck. But each denomination 
had its own legend. Hence it cam^ to pass, and quite in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things, that, while the heavier Kalima 
rupee bore invariably the imperial name Jahangir, for the lighter 
Salimi coin the less exalted princely name sufficed. 

Geo. P. Taylor, 

AhmadOhad. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th November, 1908, at 9-15 p.m. 

MAHiMAHOPiDHYATA HARAPBASin S'asthT, M.A., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the oliair. 

The following members wore present ; — 

Mr. 1. H. Burkill, Mr. B. L. Chandhuri, Mr. L. L. Fermor, 
Mr. H. G. Ghraves, Mr. T). Hooper, Rev. A. 0. Bidsdale, Mr. 
G. H. Tipper, Dr. Sati^ehandra Vidyabhuga^a, Mr. W. C. 
Woi»ds worth. 

Visitors i — Dr. W. Huiitly, Dr. J. T. Jenkins, Mr, E. 
Woodlriras. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Three-hundred and thirteen presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Bai Rftm Brahma 
SSnyal Bahadur, an Associate Member of the Society, and read 
the following obituary notice contributed by Mr. I. H. BurkiU. 

The Society has suffered the loss, by death at the age of 57, 
of Bai Bam Brahma Sanyal, Bahadur, since 1899 one of our As- 
sociate Members. From bis home in the Murshidabad district, 
he came to Calcutta about 1872 as a medical student, but did not 
qualify, his love of natural history leading him instead to take 
in 1875 the post of Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, at 
Alipur, Calcutta. He held that post until liis death, and did 
most excellent work in it. The landscape gardening of the 
^ Zoo ’ was his, as well as the care of the animals. His annual 
reports reflected his medical training, always containing informa- 
tion regarding the causes of death of the animals lost from time 
to time. His natural bent and ability brought him friendship and 
encouragement from Dr. Thomas Anderson and Lieut.-Col. 
D. D. Cunningham : these two he looked on as his masters. He 
wrote a Hand-book of the Management of Animals in Captivity in 
Lower Bengal*’ (Calcutta, 1892), “Hours with Nature” (Calcutta, 
1896), a small text-book of Zoology in Bengal, and many shorter 
papers which appeared in yarioas journals. His last work in 
connection with this Society was a plea (see the Proceeding^ for 
June) for the establishment of a marine zoological station on the 
coasts of Bengal, a plea which we hope is going to bear good 
fruit. He visited Europe' once that he might ga^er ideas from 
the Zoological gardens there. 

The Zoological Society of London made him a corresponding 
member in 1893, and the Government of India a Bai Baliadnr 
in 1898. 
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The Chairman annoonoed that the Goanoil had appointed 
Mr. G. H. Tipper as a member of Council and General Secretary 
in the place of Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, proceeded on tour, and 
Mr. D. Hooper as Treasurer in the place of Mr. J. A. Chapman, 
resigned. 

The Chairman laid on the table the following : — 

1. A report by Dr. G. A. Grierson on the Lir^uistic Survey 
of India presented by him to the Fifteenth International Congress 
of Orientalists held at Copenhagen on 14th to 20th August 1908. 

The Linguistic Survey of India has made satisfactory progress 
since I had the honour of submitting a report to the Fourteenth 
International Congress of Orientalists. I laid before that Congress 
four sections of the work, viz , ; — 

Vol. 11. Mon-Khmer and Tai family. 

Vol. III. Part III. Kuki-Ohin and Burma Groups of 
the 'ribeto-Burman family. 

Vol. V. Parti. Bengali and Assamese ; and Part II. 
Bih&rl and Ofiya. 

The following is the proposed list of volumes of the Sur- 
vey 

Vol. I. Introductory. 

Vol. II. MSn-KhmSr and Tai fsmilies. 

Vol. ITT. Part L Tibeto-Burman languages of the 

Him&laya and North Assam. 

Part II, Bodo, Nagfi, and Kachin Groups of 
the Tibeto-Burman languages. 

Part HI. Kuki-Chin and Burma Groups of 
the Tibeto-Burman languages. 

Vol. TV. Mup(ji& and Dravidian languages. 

Vol. V. Indo-Aryan languages, Eastern Ghxmp. 

Pait I. Bengali and Assamese. 

Part II. Bihari and Oriya. 

Vol. VI. Indo-Aryan languages, mediate group (East- 
ern Hindi). 

Vol. VII. Indo-Aryan languages, Southern group 
(Marathi). 

Vol. VIII. Indo-Aryan languages, North-Western group 
(Sindhl, Lahndft, Kashmiri, and the 
Pi4ftca ” languages). 

Vol. IX. Indo-Aryan U^uages, Central gro^p. 

Part 1. ’Western Hindi and Panj&bl. 

Part II. Rajasth&ni and Gajaa*&ti, 

Part UI. Bhil languages, KhandS^i, Ac. 
Part IVh HimHayan languages. 

Vol. X. Eranian family. 

Vol. XI. ** Gipsy languages and supplement. 

It has been found necessary to divide Vol. IX into four 
instead of three parts, owing to the fact that to have included lAe 
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Bhil langaa^ifes in tkii part devoted to R&jaethAnl and Qujarfttl 
Would have made the third part too unwieldy in size. 

As regards the progress made in these volumes 

Vol. I must necessarily wait till all tLe rest has been 
finished. 

Vol. II has been printed, and was laid before the Four- 
teenth Congress. 

Vol. ni. — Part I. This is finished and is now being 

printed off. 

Part II is finished and was laid before the 
Thirteenth Oongress. 

Part 111 is finished and was laid before the 
Fourteenth Congiess. 

Vol, IV has been printed. 

Vol. V. Bofh parts have been printed and were laid 

before the Fourteenth Congress, 

VoL VI. Printed. Was laid before Thirteenth Oon- 

gress. 

Vol. VII. Printed. 

Vol. VIII. Partly finished and in type, only Sindhl and 

Kashmiri remain to be dealt with. 

Vol. IX, — Part J. This has long been finished in MSS. 

but the Introduction cannot be prepared for 
press till the remaining parts have been 
printed off. 

Part. IT. This is finished, and is now being 
printed off. 

Pa^ III. This has been printed. 

Part IV. I am at present at work on this. 
About half the manuscript has been pre- 
pared, and part of this is in type. 

Vol. X* All complete and in type, except Baluchi, and 

a language spoken in Waziristan known as 
Ormuri. 

Vol. XI. Not yet touched. 

Only two complete volumes therefore remain untouched. 
These are : — 

Vol. I. General Introduction. 

Voh XI. Gipsy languages and Supplement. 

Since the last Oongress the following sections have been 
printed and issued : — 

Vol. IV. Mue4& Dravidian Languages. 

Vol. VII. Marftthi. 

Vol. IX. Part ill. Bhil languages and KhandSii. 

I have the honour to-day to lay these sections, and also the 
final proofs of Vol. IH, Part I, and Vol. IX, Part II, before 
the present Congress. 
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I take the opportunity now preBenfced to me of express- 

ing my gratitude to my friend and assistunt, Dr. Sten Konow, 
for his invaluable help. Each one of the three comfilete sections 
presented to-day comes from his pen. Besides these he has 
written Parts I and III of Vol. III. 

I think that, when it is published, Dr. Konow ’s section on the 
Tibeto- Barman languages of the Himalaya will be found of more 
than ordinary interest. Following the lines originally laid down 
by B. H. Hodgson, he has been able to separate out a remarkable 
group of what he culls “ Pronominalized ** Tibeto-Burman langu- 
ages. These extend from Knnawar in the Panjab in the West, 
along the southern face of the Himalayas, as far as Darjiling in 
the East, and are scattered over this area amid a number of non- 
pronominali^d cognate languages. Their chief peculiarity lies in 
the great freedom — almost without limit — with which they employ 
pronominal suffixes, in the conjugation of the verb. This pecu- 
liarity, and several other remarkable facts (including the close 
resemblance of the forms of the earlier numerals ) has enabled 
Dr. Konow to show that these languages, although Tibeto-Burman 
at the present day, are built up on a substratum of an entirely 
different linguistic family — the Mu^da. The Mun^a languages at 
present occupy the central hills of India, and traces of their 
influence are observable even in the Aryan languages of the Eastern 
Gangetic Valley. Hence there must once have been a tijpe when 
they were far more widely spread than they are to-day, and have 
extended as far north-west as the Pan jab Himalaya. This taken 
in connection with Patei* Schmidt’s proof of the connection of the 
Mupcjla languages with Khasi and with M5n-Khm9r, and, perhaps, 
ultimately with the languages of the Pacific even as far as Easter 
Island, opens out questions of wide ethnological interest. 

The section on the Bliil languages has offered us no surprises. 
Hopes were entertained that closer enquiry into these forms of 
speech might reveal some secrets as to the ethnological relationship 
of the Bhlls themselves. But this hope has, I regret to say, come 
to nothing. The Linguistic Survey shows that all the Bhlls speak 
various forms of an Aryan language closely akin to Gnjar&ti. 
The vocabulary sometimes shows sli^fht traces of Dravidian influ- 
ence, but these few words may easily have been borrowed from 
neighbouring Dravidian tribes, and there is nothing to show that 
they belong to the original stock of the language. 

The Aryan languages of the East and Central Him&laya,— 
Khas Kufa of NSpal, Kumaunl, and Ga^hwali, — the sections 
dealing with which are now complete in manuscript, sbow some 
interesting results from the collision between Aryan and Tibeto- 
Burman forms of speech. The Aryan languages we know, from 
history, to have been brought immigrants from Rajput&n§. 
The old Aryan language of the Khaias seems to have died out. 
The presence of the numerous Himalayan Tibeto-Burman languagpes 
in the same country has strongly influenced the B&jasthftni 
grammar brought by the immigrants, and, especially in Khas Kurftf 
we come across several instances of an Aryan noun declined^ or an 
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Avjm verb oonstmoted, aooordmg to the rules of Tibeto-Burman 
grammar. 

2. A letter from Dr. G. A. Grierson and Mr. M. L. Dames 
giving an account of the Congress which they attended as delegates 
for the Society, 

In accordance with your request we attended the Fifteenth 
Congress of Orientalists which assembled at Copenhagen on the 
13th August, and brought its sessions to a close on the 20th of the 
same month. 

The members of the Congress were received with the greatest 
cordiality and iiospitality by the Govemment of Denmark and the 
Municipality of Copenhagen. Every facility was placed at our 
disposal, as will appear from the information given in Bulletin 
No. 4. The Congress was formally opened by the Crown Prince 
of Denmai'k on August the 14th, and II. M. the King of Denmark 
was gp*aoiou8ly pleased to attend one of the meetings, that at which 
Herr vuu Lecoq gave an account of the explorations and excavations 
carried out by the German expedition to Central Asia under 
Prof. Grunwedel and himself at Turfan and other sites on the 
southern slopes of the Thian Shan mountains. 

Owing to the printers* strike which prevailed at Copenhagen 
up to the end of the Congress it was found impracticable to issue 
frequent bulletins, as had been intended, in which accounts of 
the proceedings in the various sections would have been ^ven. 
Bulletins nos. 7 & 8, herewith forwarded with the other bniretins, 
nos 3 to 8, under separate cover, which appeared on the last day 
of the Congress, are the only ones of this sorfc issued, and refers 
only to the first day’s proceedings. Bulletin no, 6 gives a full 
list of the members who actually attended the Congress. 

Before the close of the Congress the Delegates assenibled to 
consider the question of the next place of meeting. An invitation 
from Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to make 
Calcutta the next centre, was warmly received and acknowledged, 
but a majority decided that its acceptance was impossible as the 
difiiculties were too considerable to be surmounted. The Indian 
section however passed a resolution in favour of holding a meet- 
ing of Indianists in India apart from the Main Congress. 

On the invitation of the Greek Govemment, Athens was finally 
selected as the place of meeting of the Sixteenth Congress. 

3. A circular on ringed birds issued by the Director of the 
Hungarian Central Bureau for Ornithology. 

The winter-quarters and routes of our migrant birds are unti^ 
now jret unknown, and there is only one method which leads to 
positive knowledge on this account : the marking of birds by alu- 
minium rings, a method which has been tried with success in 
Germany and in Denmark, as a house-stork, marked in Pomerania, 
was caught in Africa 15® S. of the Equator. The Hungarian 
Central Bureau for Ornithology has now also begun the marking of 
young storks, herons, gulls and swallows. The aluminium ring is 
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fastened around the leg of the bird and it bears in each case the 
inscription “ BUDAPEST,** followed by a number which corres- 
ponds to the entiy in the Register book of the Hungarian Central 
Bureau for Ornithology. Anyone catching such a marked bird, or 
hearing of the capture of such, is kindly requested to send the nng 
on to the Hungarian Central Bureau for Ornithology, J6zsef-k6rut 
65, Budapest VIII., Hungary, accompanied by a notice stating the 
looality, time and particulars of capture. 

The following two gentlemen were elected Ordinary Members 
during the recess in accordance with i ule 7 : — 

Lala Jyotiprokg.^ Nande, Zemindar, Burdwan, and Sayed 
Muzaffarali Khan, Zemindar and Ries, Muzaffamagar. 

The following seven gentlemen were ballotted for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

Mr. 8, M, Jacob, I.O.S., Sialkot, proposed by Mr. R. B. 
Whitehead, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Mr. Bisvesar Bhatta- 
charya. Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, Nilphamari, proposed by Dr. Satischandra Vidya- 
bhusana, seconded by Babu Nagendranath Vasu; Mr. J. Hector 
Barnes, B.Sc., P.I.C., F C.S. (Lond ), Agricultural Chemist, Punjab 
Government, and Principal, Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, 
proposed by M/* G. H. Tipper, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; 
Mr. Bamlal Qupta, M.A., B.L., Pleader, Gaya, proposed by 
Mr. Harinath De, seconded by Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhu(fa:^^a ; 
Captain Michael Harris Thornely, I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Durbhanga, 
proposed by Major L. R^ers, I.M.S., seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper; Captain Charles Frederick Weinman, M.B., I,M.S., Civil 
Surgeon, Midnapur, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., seconded 
by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; and Captain L. Cook, I.M.S., Central Lunatic 
Asylum, Berhampur, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., second- 
ed by Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

Dr. N. Annandale exhibited a freshwater Polyzoon from 
Puri, Pectinatella hurmanica. The statoblast of this Polyzoon was 
found in Lower Burma earlier in the year, and was described in the 
“ Records of the In^an Museum.*’ lu describing it he regarded 
its relationship to the Japanese species P. gelatinosa as probable. 
The discovery of the living animal in the Sar Lake near Puri, 
Orissa, proves this view to be correct. The compound colonies 
cover a great area, as a rule, surrounding the stems of reeds, and 
consist of innumerable small zoaria embedded in a greenish jelly. 
Numerous embryos were observed in October ; and large numbers 
of statoblasts were found at the base of some of the zoaria. 

Mah§mahopftdhyaya Haraprasftd Siastri exhibited some 12iJi 
century manuscripts written in Bengali. , 

The following papers were read: — 

1. Customs in Bashahr and its Dependency Kanawear^ By 
H. A. Rose, I.C.S. ^ ^ 
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2. The Bikramaeilik. By Nvhdolal Dbt. 

These papers will be pnblisbed in a sabseqnent number of 
the Journal, 

3. BSmacarita hy Sandhyfikara Nandi. Edited hy MahImaho* 
pIdhtIya Hahaprabad S'^btrI, M A 

This paper will be published in the Memoire 

4. On Sikkim Mfmasteriee. By Dr Sa'IjScandba VidyIbhu- 
9A9A, M.A. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

5. Dioscorearum Norarum descriptinnes qusedam auctorihufi 
D, Prain et I. H. Bdrkill. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for September, 

1908. 

o— 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the Society 
was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, 11th November, 
1908, at 9-15 p.m, 

Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Buchanan, LM.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present — , 

Miss R. Cohen, Dr, H M, Crake, Captain D. McCay, I.M.S. , 
Major J. Mulvany, I.M.S ; Captsin J. G. P. Murray, I.M.S. ; Dr. 
J, B, Panioty, Major J. 0. Vaughan, I.M.S.; Major L. Rogers, 
I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Major J. C. Vaughan, I.M.S , showed a specimen of a growth 
of the heart with microscopical sections. 

Captain J. G. Murray, I.M.S., showed some temperature 
charts of cases of interest. 

Major Vaughan, Captain McCay, and Major L. Rogers joined 
in the discussion. 
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54* Some Rare Sanskrit Works on Grammar, Lexico* 

graphy and Prosody recovered from Tibet, No« 2, 

By MAH^MAttOPADH^AlfA SxriS ChaNDT?\ VlDYAnaOSANA, 

M A„ Pfl D. 

This paper gi\os a short account ol the Tibetan versions of 
some rare works on Grammar, Lexicography and Prosody, the 
Sanskrit originals of several of which are still extant in India. 
The Tibetan versions are included in tlie Tangyur which the 
wiiter of the pnper examined while residing at the monastery of 
Pamiangchi, Sikkim, in October 1908. A most remarkable work 
in the lot is the Chandorntnakara by Ratnakara S^ftnti of 
VikramasiU, the Sanskrit original of which is extinct in India 
but preserved in Tibet along with the Tibetan version, 

1. iifT^Pfrer «rw,' 

j^^|?J(a^•i^(^^^I3“-‘Elucidatlon of verbs ending 
in L‘, etc. 

The Tibetan version of this work extends over folios 1 — 75 
of the Tangyur, gi^ra, Po. The original Sanskrit text was com- 
posed by the sage Rama-ya^* (called in Tibetan Dgah-wahi-^ 


I TheoriKinBl reading is kas been 

a little modified here in conformity with the Tibetan title# 

a Riim«-y«8a8 was the Brahmaipa at whose request the KlSmirian poet 
K^emendra wrote his ATadlna-kalpalati and other works 

cf. 

I « « 

m THcrw i 

srano Mi 

(AvHdSnakalpalaU, Introduotion.) 

Now, K»emendra ww a contemporary of King Anaota of KKmira, as i. 
evident from the following : 


framiYt filNfN iwft ^ « 

HftBH 

(AvadlnakalpaUtB, Introduction#) 
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grags-pa). The text, whic)i is extinct in India, was translnted into 
Tibetan by S'akya Bhik^u Dbarma-f^ri-bhadra (Dpal-chos-kyi- 
bzaii-po) by favour of the great sage Bu-ston ^ at a place called 
Hi-pbug which had been sanctified by the blessings of Pandita 
Dipahkara S'ri-juana.* 


2, *rT«T, sje^' 

— A dictionary elucidating en- 
tire things, otherwise called a garland o£ pearls. 

The Tibetan version of this work extends over folios 75 — 251 
of the Tangyur, Sgra, Po. The original Sanskrit text, which is 
extinct, was written by Pandita Sthavira noble S'ri jnana < Dpal 
ye-teg), at Gautamadhigthana Vihara in Lalitapura iDpalrol- 
pahi-gron).® The text was translated into Tibetan by Sha-lu-lot- 
sava monk Dharmapala Bhadra in consultation with the Tibetan 
versions of Amarakosa, etc., which themselves were thoroughly 
revised by this translator. Ti'he tranblation was made during the 
ascendancy of theKarmapa sect^ (Shwa-dmar-bco^ pan-hdsiu-pa- 
jjshi-pa) at the site afterwards occupied by the capital of t]ie Phag- 
mo-gru dynasty^ (Dpal-phag-mo-gru-pahi-dan-sa-rin-po-che), 
when the fourth hierarch Spyan-gna-rin-po-che ^ was still alive. 


3 . 

-s 5 

— A commentary on the aphorisms of Can- 
dra-vySkara^a relative to letters (of the alphabet). 


The Tibetan version of this work extends over folios 275 — 
281 of the Tangyur, 9gra, Po. The original Sanskrit text, which 
still exists, was composed by the great teacher Gandra Gomin 
whose spotless white fame filled the entire Jambudvipa. At the 
suggestion left by the illustrious Sha-lu-lotsava Dharmapala 
Bhadra, who was a single eye to all the people of Himavat 
(Tibet), the text was translated into Tibetan by Me-po-byi-wahi- 


I Bu-ston was born in 1288 A.D., vide Caoma’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 187. 

ft Dip^kara 8rljfilna was born in 980 A.D., and visited Tibet in 1038 A.D. 

S Lalitapnra is in Nepal. 

* The Karmapa sect was founded in the middle of the twelfth oentury 
A.D. Their first monastery was built in 1154i A.D., at Tshnr-phu, about one 
day’s journey to the north of Lhasa beyond Sera. 

t The Phag-mo-gru dynasty rose to its highest pnwbr in Tibet about 
1802—1482 A.D., vide a short history of the House of Pbagdu by Kai Sarat 
Chandra Das in the J.A.S B., Vol. I., No. 8, 1905. 

* §pyan-Bha-rin-po.ohe lived in 1198 when the governor Dorje- 

pal established his seat of Government in Ne-don-tse. 
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LN.8.1 

Egyal-can under auspices of tjie Phag-mo-gru governor Nag- 
iwan-rin-chen-tkra-^iH. ’ 


An ocean of metres. 

The Tibetan version of this work extends o\or folios 281 — 
286 of the Tangyur, Sgi'a, Pu. The original Sanskrit text, which 
is extinct in India, was composed by Ratn&kara S'anii ^ (Kin-chen- 
hbyun-gnas-shi-wa). The text was translated into Tibetan by 
Chos-ldan-iag-wa, Grags-pa-rgyal-^tshan and Lo-chen-byan-rtse- 
wa. Afterwards the translation was corrected by Lotsava Nam- 
uikhah-l^zan-po. Finally tbo text with examples was systemati- 
cally translated into Tibetan by S^es-rab-rin-chen of §tag-che4> 
The Sanskrit text of along with the Tibetan version is 

preserved in Tibet. 


5- Nava 

stanzas. 


41oka, 


Nine 


The Tibetan version of this work extends over folios 332 — 333 
of the Tangyur, §gra, Po. The original Sanskrit text, which is 
extinct in India, was composed by Venerable Sri La-wa-pa.® The 
text was translated into Tibetan by the great Ka§m!rian Pa^dita 
Snmana^ri and the Tibetan interpreter-monk Rin-chen-grub. 


6. — An introduction to 

Kalapa (grammar). 

The Tibetan version of this work extends over folios 334— 
348 of the Tangyur, §gra, Po, The Sanskrit text of it was trans- 
lated into Tibetan from a Nepalese copy by Taranatha of Sgyal- 
khamg, the difficult passages having been explained by a Br&h- 
ma^a Pa^dlta named Krg^a. 

Sanskrit grammar called Manju§ri-4abdalak9a9a. 

The Tibetan version of this work extends over folios 1—190 


1 Nag-4wan*rin-cheD-bkra-4i9 was a governor of Tibet who patronised 
the Grand Lama Baod namg-rgya-tsho f 1548 — 1689 A.D.). 

2 Batn&kara S^anti was a groat scholar of the nnivergity of Vihraznaiili 
aboQt 988 A J). 


8 La-wa-pa 


ii spelt vsrionsly ss Of AT^C] and 


g-wi 


He was also called Kambhala. He was a great teacher and born of 
K^atriya family in Kahkara. Vide Fag-sam-jon-saA, pp. 106, 126. 


a 
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of the Tangyur §gra, Pho. The Sanskrit text, \rhic his extinct 
in India, ^as composed by Sadhukirti, and a commentary on the 
first two chapters was written by Baja-raja Deva, teacher of the 
Buddhist lord of Kalin ga. The text was translated into Tibetan 
under orders of Spyan-gha-rin-po-che, the 4th hierarch of the 
Karmapa sect, by Shalu-lotsava Dharmapala Bhadra in the 
monastery of Grwa-thau. 


8 . 


► —Apho- 

risms of Sarasvata grammar. 


The Tibetan version of this work extends over folios 190 — 198 
of the Tangyur, Sj^ra, Pho. The original Sanskrit aphorisms 
with explanation were composed by Acarya Anubhfiti under 
inspiration from Sarasvati. 


— Apho- 
risms of Sarasvata grammar. 

The Tibetan version of this work extends over folios 198 — 
335 of the Tanfiryiir, §gra, Pho. The original Sanskrit aphorisms 
were composed by Acarya Anubhuti tinder inspiration from 
Sarasvati. A Sanskrit common tai^ on the aphorisms was com- 
posed by Pa^dita Bhima Sena (Hjigg-sdeg). The Sanskrit text 
of the aphorisms and commentary was obtained from a pure 
Br&hmapa of Kurukgotra and was translated into Tibetan by 
pkon-aachog-chog-gragg of Tha-^al at Potala under the auspices 
of the Dalai Lama (Tsans-dwyans-rgya-mtsho) in the wood-ox 
year (1684 A.D.). 


The work begins thus ; — 

^ afiiRt n 
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^qc*^Qrj?fs»|»r5^:2c*5r|q^’5]S0 ! 

^ — Elucidatioji etymologioal structure, Volume II). 

The Tibetan version of' this work extends over folios 1 — 255 
of the Tangyur, Sgra. Mo. The Sanskrit text, which still exists 
in India, was composed by the great teacher Hamacandra. It was 
obtained by the Tibetans from Pa^dita Balabhadra and his brother 
Gokula Natha Mi^ra who were two pure Brahmanas of Kuruk- 
9etra. The work is said to b<i based on Pacini’s gi’amrnar.* It 
ends thus : — 

«tr^cfo’»i frot ii 

1 The Becond volume of the Tibetan version of Prakriji-kaumudl 
bogiriB thus • — 

i‘-^5I-5*q*(q^gsjprq5r=Tl^'cr^(5|P]5m 

Thero are manuRcripts of the in the library of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal and of the Sanskrit College, Cnlontta. The Sanskrit 
original begins thus : — 

* vr. I 

nTfliiiniiiflCt fs^ wwn % 

Bftmaoandra, author of the work, was born in the Andhra oonntry, as is 
evident from the following ; — 

«4nmwi»»rq»^ wirt wnrtfis 

^ flmW il • 

(Frakriyiikanmndl, beginniog.) 
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fjrew 1115 Kii^5 fnsft H15 I 

fsTpls* nTfesfhisreri^f!: n 

'sP 

^T3WRt ^ iiTa^WT ^ *rir^»l i 

o,^-tr^«ifr3rq5r^.^5II 

II 

Nfsiihlia, Bon of Bamacandra, copied the book in S'aka 1845 or 1428 
A.D., as is evident from the following;: — 

WT% »ilw»5- 

V® ^iwit fli^V i 

ijwwnn^ ^TPffw TTfiniJ 

W5 Wlfiwfn ipqWf l?j «WX1^V« I 

(Prakrijikanmadl, Colophon.) 

It Booms therefore that the original Sanskrit text of the Prakriyi-kau- 
mudi was composed about 1400 A.D. 



SS* The Etymology of Ranchi/' 

By Maulavt ‘Abdu’l Wali. 


A few years ago, the Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi 
found it impossible to trace tlie origin of the word Rafichi, 
the administrative headquarters of the District of the same 
name, and of the Chota Nagpur Division. The following story, 
in reference to the origin of the word, was told me by certain 
Kols of Ranchi : — 

Many years ago, when the Oraofis were driven out from 
Rohtas Garh and migrated to Chota Nagpur, certain members 
of the tribe settled in a place now ealled Ranchi. This place 
is close to the beautiful hillock called Pahdn, which overlooks 
the town of Ranchi. One day in summer, an braoh farmer of the 
village went to till his land , which was on the foot of the hillock. 
As the Oraon was about to commence tilling the land, a dso 
(demon) in the form of a human being appeared, and addressed 
the farmer thus : — “ This is my land which you can not 
till. ” The farmer at first got frightened, but soon took cour- 
age, and began to plough the land, saying, This is my land, 
I can not stop ploughing.” The demon tried to obstruct the 
farmer, but the latter became enraged and beat the demon 
with his archi or stick. In the Kol language the stick with 
which a cultivator drives his plough-oxen is called an archi 
(sometimes pronounced alchi). The demon being severely 
hit, began to cry loudly archie archiy archi and disappeared. 
The farmer told the incident to his co- villagers. From this 
fact the village was named Archi or Rohi. The transition 
from Archi toRachi, and latterly to Ranchi, was gradual but 
inevitable. The first vowel a in archi being short was dropped, 
and a fresh vowel was substituted after r by the aliens to 
assist them in pronouncing the word. 

The above fable, in my opinion, if cleared from the mist 
of superstition, shows distinctly the fact that might was then, 
as it is now, the arbiter of the right. Was the deo, or the man 
in the shape of a demon, one of the Mundas who, as it is said, 
preceded the Oraofis in their migration to Chota Nagpur pla- 
teau, and whose land the latter was going forcibly to o^tivate % 
If fancy can picture the correct situation, the fable clearly 
demonstrates the fact that, however peaceful might be the 
settlement of the Oraons, they dispossessed by force the Mundas 
of their land. This fable suggests that agrarian disputes, 
now so rampant, was not unknown in the hazy past, when one 
aboriginal people came in contact with the other. It is incon- 
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sistent with the commonly accepted theory that the Oraofis 
settled in Chota Nagpur peacefully, and that the Mund&s were 
eventually crowded out from their habitations. However 
peaceful might be at first the influx of the Oraohs, it is incon- 
ceivable that it continued to be so for long. The emigration 
of the Oraohs in large numbers was the cause of the rupture, 
which at last compelled the Mundas to leave the place and 
move to the south. 

The interval between the dim past and the liistoric present 
is long. In 1833 Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) Wilkinson, 
as Agent to the Governor-General of South-Western Frontier 
Agency, established the headquarters of the Agency at Ranchi. 
He built a residence, now occupied by the Commissioner, and 
on its north-western side he built a Kachhari and record-room, 
and close to them quarters for Mul^tars and ‘Amlas, His 
residence touched the outskirts of the Oraoh hamlet, Ranchi. 
The new town was called Wilkinsonpur, after its founder, but 
corrupted in the vernacular to Kisunpur. In 1840 the head- 
quarters of the District, too, were transferred from Lohardaga 
to Rahchl. Colonel Ouseley was the Agent, and his brother. 
Captain Richard Ouseley, was his Senior Assistant, Colonel 
Ouseley, though it may seem incredible, built a Hindu tem- 
ple on the hillock, which forms to this day a peculiar sight of 
Ranchi. In 1899 the name of the District of Lohardaga was 
changed to that of Ranchi — the archi of the Oraons of the fabu- 
lous time. The modern town consists of three villages — Chodri , 
Kdnka, and only a part of Ranchi. Tlie old village is now 
called PuranH Ranchi (or old Ranchi) to distinguish it from its 
modern namesake. 

The Hindi version of the fable was written for me by a 
young Oraoh , and is transcribed below verbatim et literatim in his 
own patois^ which is spoken by the aborigines of Rahchl in 
conversation with other people. It shows at once the language 
and the mode of expression of the tribe. The story is now 
almost forgotten, and is remembered only by a few. 

APPENDIX. 

[Of the two plateaux in the Chota Nagpur Division, the 
Aryan language of the northern or Hazaribagh plateau is 
Magahi^ and that of the southern or R3.hchl plateau a form of 
Bhojpufi — ^Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, vol. v, 
part ii. 

The following story is told in what is called Ganw&rl or 
Nagpuria Hindi, admixtured with such expressions as the liter- 
ate aborigines pick up in schools.] 

Ranchi sahar ke nam ke bare men ek kahani hai. Bahut 
haras bit gaye, orthat jab Uraon log Rohittas Garh se khadere 
gaye our Chotanagpur ke basinde hue. Us wakt Ranchi sahar 
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ok chbota sa basti Lha usi pahari ke najdik, wahi basti men 
kitne Uraon log rahte the. Ye Uraon najdik ko jaminon ko 
jotte our chain se rahte the. 

Dhupkal men ek roj ek kisan apne kliet ko jotue ko gaya 
khet usi pahari kc najdik men tha, jab wah jotne par tha, tab 
ek Deo (ed sakw ke rup men) hajir hua our nsko jamin jotne se 
roka, yah kah karke, “ Yah mera jainiii liai, turn jot nahin 
sakte ho. ” Wah kisan jaubhi bahut hi usko achanakse dekhne 
se dar gaya, nahin thahar gaya. lekin jotne hi laga, yah kah 
karke, “ Yah mera hai, main iialiin tliahar sakta hun.” Wall 
Deo usko rokne ko bahut hi kosis kiya lekin wah kisan, krodhit 
hoke, U8 Deo ko apne lathi se aisa mara jis lathi se wah apne 
bailon ko liank raha tlia (yahi lathi Uraon men Archi kahlata 
hai). Deo mar pake bahut jor se Archi, Archi, Archi kahkar 
chilane laga aur chilate ohilate wah pliir nahin dckh para. 
Wah kisan is ghatria ku ganwwalon ko bataya, tab ganwwale 
us wakt se apna gaiiw ko archi kahne lage. Archi Rachi hua, 
aur Raclii iianchi iiua. Abhi samucha sahar Ranchi kahlane 
laga. 

Tbanslation. 

{Literal). 

Regarding the Ranchi towm there is a story. Many years 
have gone by, that is, when the I-raon people from Rohitas 
Garh were driven away, and of C’hotanagpur became inhabi- 
tants at that time Ranchi town a small village was near that 
hillock. In that hamlet some Uraon log used to live. These 
Uraons the adjacent lands used to cultivate, and peacefully 
they used to live. 

In summer season, one day, a cultivator ^Ur&on) his own 
farm to till went. The farm near that hillock was. When he 
was about to plough, then a deo (in the form of a man) 
appeared, and him from tilling the land (he) forbade, this by 
saying, “ This my land is, you cannot till it.’’ The cultivator, 
nevertheless, very much, him on a sudden by seeing, got fright- 
ened ; nay (the cultivator) staid on, but continued to till, this 
by saying : “ This is mine, 1 cannot stop. ” The demon (d^o) 
him to stop very much tried, but the cultivator, becoming angry, 
him, with his stick so struck, with which stick he was driving 
his cattle. (This stick in Uraon is called archi). The 
having got beating, very loudly shouted archi, archi ^ archi, 
and shouting and shouting he (deo) could not be seen any more. 
The cultivator this incident to the villagers told. Then the 
villagers, from that time, their own hamlet, have been calling 
Archi. Archi became Rachi, and Rachi became Ranchi. Now 
the entire town is called Ranchi. 




56. Recent Plant Immigrants. 

Prof l*A L PrfiritT, Engineeriv(j Colleges Hlhjim 


I*AK1 i. — CUCMON '.|•\KslKLOl:t^^ Moi Ulijjf. 

About tour or five jr.tix tbe autluu' noticed ii Kpecies 

of Croton uwtabliHliinp^ itself alonj^ tbo foreshore road in front 
of the Engineering College, Sibpiir. Ho found himaelf unable 
to identify the plant by tlie ;iitl ot any book or paper availnblc in 
Sibpnr, but was inform'd by one of the assistants in the 
Hei barium of the Sibpnr Boianieal (iardens that (/olo'nol Pruin 
had discovered the ]dant a few years previously growing near 
Diamond Hurbou* and other places ni the Suuderbana ; andfiom 
some sheets preserved in the Herbarium it appeared that 
Colonel J’rain had identified it wiili (^iotun sparfiijlorns, Morung. 
On those sheets it is staled flint Ctoton ftpdrsljiorns' had been first 
described in tbo Journal of the New York Academy of Scienc(*s, 
1893, vol. VII, page 227. Colonel Praia had meanwhile left the 
(jountry, and tin' writer’s search for the journal in fbe libraries of 
the Botanic Gardens and the Asiatic Society proved unsiicoess- 
ful; he finally bethoiiglit himself of that refuge of the despairing 
searcher after scientific literature, the libraiy of the Geological 
Survey of India, and he found the requiied information. Some 
herbarium specimens collected in Eastern Bengal lie owes to the 
courtesy of Mr. I. II. Burkill, Reporter on Economic Products to 
the Government of India. 

The following is a detailed description •;f the plant as if 
gi’ows in the vicinity of Sibpur 

CiJOroN si'ARsiFLOKis, Monmcj. 

An undershrub ; when in flower from about 8 cm. (or even 
less) to 80 cm. high (about 3 in. to 3 ft. ) ; full-grown on suitable 
soil and isolated, forming bushes of approximately spherical 
outline; but when growing in a crowded condition, assuming a 
more or less straggling habit. Faintly fragrant. 

Root a tap-root, rather woody, slender conical, little 
branched, of larger specimens up to 50 cm. long. Stem much 
branched from near its base ; stouter branches woody ; bark 
greyish-brown. Twigs green, with mostly elongated leiiticels, 
tubercled and pale-striated ; upwards longitudinally ridged and 
grooved, and rather densely beset with small white stellate hairs 
distributed chiefly along the ridges. 

Leaves scattered, more densely crowded near the tips of tho 
branches below the infloiescences, alternate, near the tips nearly 
opposite OF wborled, petioled ; petiole to ^ the length of the 
bl^e, semi terete to nearly terete, grooved above, stellately hairy, 
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commonly more or less orange-tinted ; blade membranous, lanceo- 
late, 25 to 60 mm. (1 — 2^ in.) long, commonly 3 to 4 times as 
long as its greatest breadth ; larger leaves 15 to 20, rarely 25 mm. 
broad, the greatest width at ^ to ^ the length from the base ; base 
of blade rounded or obscurely cordate ; margin undulate, simply 
and ratlier obtusely serrate ; tip acute or subacuminate ; upper 
surface dark-green and glabrous, lower surface paler and sparsely 
stellately hairy. 

Inflorescence terminal on the branches, monojcious, protogy- 
nous, female below, male upwards ; Bxis sparsely stellately hairy. 
Female flowers two to six in each inflorescence, alternate, some- 
times accompanied by a male cyme reduced to a single flower, 
monochlamydeous ; sepals 5, inserted on a very short swollen 
pedicel, rather distant from each other, lanceolate, about 2 mm. 
long, green, persistent ; disc consisting of 5 small orange-red glands 
opposite the sepals ; pistil 3-carpel lary, sessile ; ovary 3-locular, 
ellipsoidal, in flower about 2 mm. long, densely stellately hairy ; 
styles 3, bifid to about the middle, spreading, about 1 mm. long ; 
ovules single in each cell, pendulous. Male flowers in clusters of 
three to four ; clusters 12 to 18 in number, subsessile, arranged 
in a racemose manner at a distance of 3 to 9 mm. from each 
otlier, supported by small ovate pale-margined bracts ; male 
flowers stalked ; pedicels 1 — 2 mm. long; of a pale-orange hue ; 
sepals 5, valvate in aestivation, herbaceous, ovate, subacute, 
green below, more or less orange upwanls, glabrous or nearly so, 
about 2 mm. long ; petals 5, alternate with the sepals, oblong, 
attenuated at base and apex, blunt, white, subpellucid, irecurved, 
about 2 mm. long, rather less than 1 mm. broad, villous at the 
base with white hairs; disc of 5 small spherical orange-coloured 
glands alternating with the petals ; stamens about 15 ; filaments 
inflexed in bud, terete, about 2 mm. long, slightly attenuated up- 
wards ; anther orbicular in outline, subintrorsely dehiscing, 
about 1 ram. in diameter, white, connective ovate; pollen-grain 
spherical, smooth. 

Fruit tricoccous, subellipsoidal in outline, triquetrous, shal- 
lowly 3-grooved, brownish -green to greenish-brown, more or less 
stellately haiiy ; pericarp dehiscing into three cocci, cocci finally 
splitting up ventrally and often also dorsally ; epicarp herbaceous ; 
€ndocarp crustaceous, white, thinner ventrally. 

Seeds pendulous ; caruncle forming a shallow, oblique, rather 
thin, fleshy, white, somewhat delitate cap ; testa crustaceous, 
covered with a whitish external layer, otherwise minutely reticu- 
lately wrinkled, brownish -black outside, lighter brown on the inner 
surface. 

As no authentic specimens of Morung's plant are available 
in India, it appears to me advisable to reproduce here Morung 
and Britton's original description of Morung's plant from the 
Journal of the New York Academy of Sciences, loc, cit. 

“ A low shrub, | to 1 m. in height. Stem fuscous, branchi^ 
irregularly, angular, lepidote, the scales deeply cut by 15 to 20 
appressed radiating hairs. Leaves dark-greCti, alternate, ovate- 
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lanceolate, acute at the apex, cuneate at the base, seiTate, penni- 
nerred, smooth above, sparsely lepidote beneath, with two patelli- 
form glands, ^ mni. bxx)ad at the base ; blades 3 — 6 cm. long 
and 1 — 3 cm. wide; petioles 1 — 2 cm. long. Stipules mere 
subulate points, caducous. Flowers in slender terminal racemes, 

6 — 12 cm. long, the flowers continuous, pistillate below, stamin* 
ate above, pistillate much fewer. Stamiiiate flowers scattered 
along the rhachis, about 2 mm. high, the perianth segments 
white and siufillej*, w^oolly at the base inside ; stamens about 18. 
Perianth segments of the pistillate flowers lanceolate, ciliate ; 
inner segments none ; ovary toinentose ; styles 3, each 2- divided. 
Capsule angular globose, 5 or 6 mm. long, and 4 mm, broad, 
sparsely lepidote ; seeds flattened cylindrical, obtusely 2-angled, 
with a fun*ow on one side, tiuncate at either end, glabrous, 
slightly mamillate asperoiis, shining. 5 mm. long, the caruncle 
conspicuous. The 5 ’oung branches and petioles are densely white 
lepidote. 

It will he seen that the two descriptions agree closely with 
each other, so that there can l)e hardly any doubt about the plant 
which is making its way into Eastern and Western Bengal being 
the same as that collected by Morung in South America. I prefer 
to describe the hairs as stellate instead of calling the indumen- 
tum lepidote. Of course, the two forms of indumentum pass 
into each other ; but the tricliomes of our plant are very much 
like that of Fig. 23 C — Oroton Jloribundus, Spring — in Engler, 
Fflanzenfamilien, vol. Ill, pt. 5, page 37 ; and the author of 
the Euphorbiaceae in the Flora of British India would probably 
have placbd our plant in the same subsection as Oroton WalUchii^ 
Muell. Arg. 

In Britton’s description no mention is made of the rather 
conspicuous orange- red disc- glands ; this is probably due to 
Britton having drawn up his description from dried matetial, or 
because the disc-glands are a generic character, and therefore, 
perhaps, were not referred to by him. 

The present Distribution of Croton sparsiflorus 
IN Bengal. 

In Western Bengal the plant has been spreading from the 
Sundei'bans upwards and is now found on both sides of the 
Hugli Biiver. It has already been mentioned that Oroton sparai- 
fiofus had been observed by Colonel Prain at Diamoud Harbour 
and other places in the Western Gkiiigetic Delta. 

Just below the Botanical Gardens, Sibpur, it has been found 
growing for at least seven years ; immediately above the Gardens 
it made its appearance four or five years ago* The plant appears 
to prefer road and railway embankments in the vicinity of rivers 
ana extensive pools of water. It grows abundantly near the Lime 
Works below the Sibpur Gnrdens, and on that side of the river 
1 have followed it right down through Andul. After having onoe 
taken a foothold on the fortshore road south of the Engineering 
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CoIIg^o it soon became a prominent feature of the rivcrfeide flora, 
specially adorning occnsional rubbish heaps with its deep green 
spherical masses of foliage. When the Port Commissioners 
proceeded with the rectification of the foreshore, throwing up 
spurs, Croton spaniijlorus experienced a temporai-y eclipse, one 
single specimen having escaped destruction. All the seeds, how- 
ever, had, of course, not been destroyed, and a new generation is 
rapidly taking the place of the old, having found in the new 
spurs just the locality which suits its predilections. Croton 
spariiijlorns occurs sporadically within the precincts of the Shalimai- 
Railway Yard, but for several years it has flourished along the 
new road leading from the Bataitola Police Station to Sibpur 
Ghat. There it forms a dense strip of vegetation along the 
short branch -rail way embankment between the rnilway yard and 
the Bengal Flour Mill. 1 have not discovered it along the banks 
of tlie Hiigli above the Shalimar railwHy yard, nor have I been 
able to ti'ace it between Howrah and Utterpara. On the right 
bank of tlic Hughli, therefore, Howi*ah appears to act as an effective 
check on the upwards spi'cad of the immigrant. It is evident- 
ly not able to get across lice-fields, as 1 have not met with it 
along the Howrah-Andul road and in othrr places west of the 
river. I have undertaken some bicycle excursions east of the 
Hughli, below Calcutta, with the special purpose of establishing 
the northern limit of the present distribution of Croton sparsiflorus 
in that direction. Proceeding along the Diamond Harbour road 
on the 5th of April 1908 T came across a flourishing colony of 
the immigrant just below Barisa where the country opens out into 
ricefields and hogla (Typha) swamps ; here we find the Ci*oton on 
either side of the road for quite a short distance ; but I could find 
no further trace of it down to the 20th mile-stone, nor could I 
discover it along the roads running east and west of the Diamond 
Harbour road. This isolated appearance of the plant is rather 
puzzling. 

On the 26th of April, 1908, I searched for the plant along the 
Budge-Budge Road down to the 18th mile-stone without seeing a 
single specimen. But on the river banks in Budge-Budge it 
had established itself finnly, and it was there, on an open plot 
of land, which evidently had been cleared for the purpose of 
laying out a garden, that I m€rti with some of the finest speci- 
mens of Croton sparsifiortis that T ever have come across. I have 
followed it up to Garden Beach, but Calcutta seems to form 
another full stop on that side of the river. 

It is highly probable that Croton sparsiflorm was first imported 
into Chittagong and from there made its way up the Megna 
and across to the mouths of the Hughli. Mr. Hooper collected it 
in Chittagong in October, 1898, and ngain on the 3rd of OGt4iber, 
1905. Mr. Burkill gathered it in Tippera, along the railway 
embankment near Hajiganj and Chandpur, during an excursion 
undertaken in 1906. One of my former students in the A^nicul- 
tural Department of the Sibpur College, Bahu Hemendra Kielior 
Datta* infolined me, in a letter dated the 18th July, 1907, thiit he 
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had observed the plaid, to which 1 drew his attention whilst in 
Sibpnr, for at least ten years along the railway embankment be- 
tween Chandpur and Akharera, and on the banks of the river 
Titus near Brahman baria. 

The one feature \>hich strikes the observer more than any 
other is tho freshness of the leaves even during the di’iest parts 
of the year. The leaves, however, are very thin and a water 
tissue is absent, so that the plant does not utilise the dew 
directly. But its root deeply penetrates inio the ground, and it 
depends probably Tiearly ontii’ely on the watei* which it receives 
by percolation. 

Like Jatrapha gossypif uLia^ it has no special facilities for 
spreading. Tho secret of its conquering course lies in a property 
which it has in common with field mice — its consistent multipli- 
cation leading to the production, ever repeated, of a numerous 
progeny. 1 have seen specimens which began to flower when they 
were only three inches high, and the plant blooms and fruits all 
the yeai* round. Further, cattle do not seem to touch it, nor have 
1 ever discovered an insect attacking its leaves. 

Having in Orotou sparsijlorus a species, tho arrival of which in 
India can be dated to a close degree of approximation, and whose 
exact present distribution is tolerably well known and could, witli- 
out great difficulty, bo ascertained still more exactly, we shall 
be able to follow its spread in future and thus get possession of 
an excellent example illustrating the dispersal of a species. 


Paut it. — Thk ' Flora Advena ’ of Bengal and Bihar. 

My investigations on the subject of Recent Plant Immi- 
grants prompted me to draw up a list of the Phanerogams of 
which we know, either with absolute certainty or at least with a 
high degree of probability, that they are natives of other 
countries. I have confined the list to species which grow in 
Bihar and in Bengal Proper, excluding the country east of the 
Megna, as well as Orissa and the inner parts of Chbota Nagpur. 
These provinces really belong to different botanico-geographical 
subdivisions, and the vast bulk of the exotics which have settled 
down for good in the Lower Provinces are inhabitants of Bengal 
Proper and of Bihar. I have also excluded from my list all the 
plants which are indigenous in the Indian Peninsula west and 
south of the Gangetic Plains. 

The literature referred to in the list consists of Prain, Bengal 
Plants (B. P.) ; Hooker's Flora of British India (F, B. I.) ; 
Firming^r, Indian Gardening. 3rd and 5th editions ; Voigt, 
Hortus Suburbanus Calcuttensis (H. S. 0.); Roxburgh, Flora 
Indica (F. I.) ; Roxburgh, Hortus Bengalensis (Hort. BeM.) ; 
Rnmphius, Herbarium Amboinense (Herb. Amb.) ; Bheede, Hor- 
tus Malabaricus (Hort. Mai.) ; and Watt, Economical Dictionary 
(Be. Diet,). I have usually preferred to quote from these *work6 
literally. 
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In a country which is as essentially agricultural as are Bihar 
and Bengal, crops and plants growing in gardens and village 
jungles play a considerable part in the Flora of the country, and 
purposely or accidentally introduced species which find the climatic 
and other conditions suitable have a mucli greater chance Of spread- 
ing in Bengal and Bihar than they have in the more hilly and 
more jungly parts of India. Even trees which occur only planted 
and show no tendency to spring up spontaneously may become 
prominent features in the landscape. 


Ran( Af clacla. 

1, Nk.ella sapiva, Linn. B. P , vol. i, p. 194 : “ In cultivat- 
ed ground, spontaneous, especially in the western parts. A crop, 
also occurring as a weed.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. v, p. 428 * “ A 
native of Southern Europe. Its Sanscrit name indicates its in- 
troduction at a very early period.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 4: “ Accli* 
niati/ed in the gardens of India. Domesticated about Serampore.” 
Roi^b., F. I , p. 450 : “ Nigella indica, R. A native of Hindoo- 

stan.” Probably oiuginally a native of Northern Syria and the 
adjacent parts of Asia Minor. Now found wild in the whole of the 
Eastern Mediterranean Region. The writer has also found it 
glowing on the banks of the Ganges in N*. Bengal. 


Anonace.®. 

2. Anona rlhcola'IA, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 206: “Near 
villages, planted and oftener self-sown, very common. Bullock’s 
Heart.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. i, p. 258 : “ Naturalised in some 
parts of India.” F. B. I., i, 78 : “ Naturalised in Bengal and else- 
where. Tropical America.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 14 : “ Domesticat- 
ed in India.” Roxb., F. I., p. 453 : ** It is said to be indigenous 
amongst the mountains immediately east of Bengal, and univer- 
sally cultivated in India.” Rheede, Hort. Mai., 3, t. 30-31. 

3. Anona squamosa, Linn. B. P., i, p. 206 : “ Near village, 
planted and sometimes self-sown, common. Custard Apple.” 
Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. i, p. 259 ; “ Naturalised in Bengal. There 
seems to be hardly any doubt as to Anona squamosa being an in- 
troduced plant.” Brandis says that it is almost wild in the Central 
Provinces and the Bandelkhand. Murray believes it to grow wild 
in the Deccan. General Cunningham is very emphatic on Anona 
squamosa being indigenous. Neither Anona squarnosa nor Anona 
reticulata appear to possess an ancient Sanscrit name, the names 
Ramphal and Sitaphal being probably of vernacular origin. Con- 
sidering that out of sixty species of Anona, all of which are na- 
tives of Tropical America, only two or three are doubtfully African 
end Asian, we may take it as highly probable that both A. squa» 
mosa and A. reticidata are indigenous in America, probably in the 
Antilles Islands. So much appears to be certain, that if either of 
the two is Indian, it is rather A. reticulata than A. 8quamo$a> 
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PAJ»AVERACKiE. 

4. Papaveb somnifercm, Innn. J3. P., vol. i, p. 215: “ Cnlti- 
vated only.’^ Watt, Be. Diet., vol. vi, 1, j). 17 ; “ JJeCandolle saya 
that botanista aro agreed in rej^arding the opinm-yielding poppy to 
be a cultivated state of V. sehgerum^ a species which is wild on the 
slioreH of the Mediterranean.*' F. B. I., i. 117. Boxb., F. 1., p. 426 : 
“Extensively cultivated in many parts of India.*’ Papaver eeti- 
fjeriim is indigenous in tht' Peloponneae and in Cyprus. 

5. Aucemone MEXiCANA, B. P., vol. i, p. 216. Watt, Bt‘. 

Diet., vol. i, p. 306: “ Introduced into India within historic times,” 
V. B. J , i, 117. Voigt, H. S. 0., p. 6 : “ Domesticated all over In- 
dia.’ Roxb., F. I., p. 426, makes no remark about its being of 
foreign origin. As all the othn* species of Argemone are natives 
of Tropical and Subtropical America, we may safely assume that 
Argnmone 'inexicana hails, as its name indicates, from Mexico, or 
neighbouring countries. 

CRUCIFERiE. 

G. Ai.yssttm MARi'i iMTM, fjinti. B. P., vol. i, p. 222 : “ In gar- 
dens, cultivated in the cold season, but occasionally coming up spon- 
taneously on rubbish heaps.” Voigt, H. 8. C., p. 68: ** Kneniga 

niaritima.” Southern Europe. 

7. CAHSEfiLA BrusA-PAsTORTs, Moencli, B. P., vol, i, p, 222. 
“ A weed of cultivation in the cold season, Tirhut, Behar. Very 
rare in C. Bengal.’* F. B. I., i, 159. Spread into India probably 
from the Iranian countries or from Central Asia. Now a denizen 
of all temperate countries. 

8. Lepidium sativum, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 223 : “ Cultivated 
in Tirhut, Behar, and N. Bengal.” F. B. I., i, 159 : “ Cultivated 
throughout India ** Voigt, H. S. C., p. 70. Roxb., F. I., p. 497 : 

“ Universally cultivated in the warmer parts of A.-ia.” It is prob- 
ably a native of the eastern psrts of the Mediterranean Region. 

9. Thlaspi arvense, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 223 : “ Behar, very 
rare. A weed of cultivation in the cold season.** P. B. I., i, 162. 
An inhabitant of the Northern ’remperate Zone. Frequently met 
with in the Himalayas. 

10. Senepiera piNNATiriDA, Del. B. P., vol. i, p. 223 : “ A 
weed in garden grounds and by roadsides, but apparently only in 
C. Bengal. Especially common at Matlah. Of recent introdnetion 
to India.” Not mentioned in F. B. T. Voigt, H. S. 0., p. 69 : 

*• Europe. Domesticated in our gardens.” Roxburgh does not 
enumerate it. 

Bixaceje. 

11. Bixa Orellana, Lin. B, P., vol. i, p. 230 : “ An Ameri- 
can tree or large bush. Cultivated everywhere, but in Bengal 
proper very generally wild in village jungles.” Watt, Be. Diet., 
vol, i, p. 454. F. B. 1., i, 190. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 85. Roxb., F. 
I., p. 429. “ Appears to be a native of India. The flowers are 
however white. In plants reared from West India seed the flowers 
are rose coloured.” Rnmphius, Herb. Amb., ii, t, 19. A nativo 
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of Panama, Columbia, and Peru. Cultivated throuf^bout the Trop- 
ics. An interesting account of the present distribution of Bixa 
Orellana in India is given bj I. H. Barkill in the Agricultural 
Ledger,** 1904, No. 12, p, 183 and fp, 

PORTULACACEJ;. 

12. Talindm patens, Willd, B. P., vol. i, p. 240 : “ C. Bengal, 
becoming somewhat common in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
An American introduced weed.” A native of Brazil, where it is 
used as a vegetable. Koxb., F. I., p. 391 : “ Talinum cuneifolium. 
Native place uncertain. In the Botanic garden at Calcutta it 
flowers chiefly during the rains, and ripens abundance of seed in 
the cold season.” Not referred to in F. B. I., nor by Voigt. 

13. Malyastrum coromandelianom, Willd. Malvastrum 
tricuspidatumj Ait. B. P., vol. i, p. 257 : “ Common in W. and 
C. Bengal.” F. B. I., i, 321 : “ Various parts of Bengal and Mad- 
ras, introduced.” Neither in Voigt, H. S. C., nor in Roxb., F. I. 
Native of the warmer parts of America, now spread to Australia 
and Tropical Africa and Asia. 

14. Malyastrum spicatum, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 357 : “ In 
waste places in C. Bengal, rare.*’ F. B. I., i, 321 : “ Various parts 
of India, introduced.” Hails from Tropical America, now spread 
through the tropics of both hemispheres. Enumerated neither by 
Voigt, nor by Roxburgh, 

15. Anoda hastata, Cav, Not mentioned in B. P. As it 
occurs, however, in various parts of India, it may yet be traced in 
the Bengal Provinces. F. B. I., i, 321 : “ Various parts of N. W. 
India and the Western Peninsula.” A weed indigenous in Tropical 
America. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 115 : “ Mexico.” Not enumerated 
by Roxburgh. 

16. WissADULA rosteata, Planch. B. P., vol. i, p. 260 : “ C. 
Bengal, an occasional escape.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. vi, 4, p. 308 : 

Native of the Malay Peninsula, Java, Tropical Africa and Ameri- 
ca.” F. B. I., i, 325. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 114 : ” Abutilon permlo- 
cifolium : Sumatra, Malay Islands.” Roxb., F. I., p. 516 : Sida 
periplocifolia.” 

17. Malachba capitata, Linn, B. P., vol. i, p. 262 : “ Com- 
mon. A weed of waste places.” F. B. I., i, 329 : “ Throughout 

the hotter parts of India. Probably introduced.” Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 112 ; “ W. Indies. Domesticate about Serampore.” Not re- 
ferred to by Roxburgh. It is almost certain to be native of Tropi- 
cal America, but it has taken a Arm foothold in West Africa and 
India. 

18. Hibiscus Manihot, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 266 : “ C. Ben- 
gal, naturalised. Native of China.” F. B. I., i, 341. Voigt, H. S. 
C., p. 120. Roxb. F. L, p. 529 : Reared in the Botanic Garden 
from seeds received from Mr. Kerr at Canton in China.” 

19. Hibiscus hibitjb, Linn, B. P., vol. i, p. 266 : “ Behar 
frequent; probably, however, only an escape from gardens.” 

. F. B. I., i, 335. Voigt, H. S. 0., p. 118. Roxb., ¥. I., p. 523 : ** Hibis- 
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cus phoeniceufi.” Bheede, Hort. MaL, x, p. 1. This species is prob- 
ably iadigeDOus ia the Indian Archipelago, but has been growing 
in India for centuries. It may be a native of the Indian Peninsula. 

20. Hibiscus radiatus, Willd, B. P., vol. i, p. 267 : “Ben- 
gal, cultivated.” P. B. T.,i, 335. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 116: “ Com- 
mon in gardens. Native place P ” Roxb., F. 1., p. 528 : “ Native 
place uncertain, but it is common in gardens about Calcutta.’* Per- 
haps a native of the Indian Archipelago or the Malay Peninsula. 

21. Hibiscus syriacus, Linn, B. P , vol. i, p. 268 : “ In gar- 
dens everywhere.” F. B. I., i. 344 : “ Cultivated throughout India 
and China.” Voigt, H. S. 0., p. 117. Roxb., F. I., p. 623 : “ I 
have not yet found it in the wild state.” Its real home is Turkish 
Armenia and the Lenkoran ; docs not appear to be a native of 
Syria. 

22. Hibiscus rosa-sinkn.‘^is, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 268 : “In 

most gardens.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. iv, p. 242 : A native of 

China.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 116 : “ China, Moluccas, interior of 
Hindustan.” F. B. I., i, 344. Roxb., F. I., p. 623 : “ I have only 

found it in cultivated state ; however the single sort is found wild 
in the interior of Hindustan,” Its real home is probably the In- 
dian Archipelago. 

23. Hibiscus mutabilis, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 268 : “ In mosj; 

gardens.” Watt, Be. Diet,, iv, p. 242 : “ It is a native of China.’* 
Voigt, H. S. C., p. 118 : “ Moluccas.” F. B. 1., i, 344, Roxb., F. 
I., p. 525 : “ A native of China; now common in gardens all over 

India. Rheede, Hort. MaL, vi, t. 38-42. Rumphius, iv, t. 9. 

24. Adansonia DiGiTATA, Linu, B. P., vol. i, p. 270 : “ Planted 

here and there, especially in the western drier parts, and especially 
near the tombs of Mahommedan saints.** Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. i, 
p. 105 : “ Originally introduced by Arab traders. Experiment- 

ally cultivated in the Sunderbuns.” A native of Tropical Africa. 
F. B. I., i„ 348. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 106. Roxb., F. 1., p. 513 : 
“ The tree is scarce in India. In the Botanic Garden at Calcutta 
are many trees, the largest about twenty- five years old.” Adanso- 
nia digitata hardly deserves to be considered a member of the 
Bengal Flora. 

Stbrouliace-*;. 

25. Guazuma tombntosa, Kunth, B. P., vol. i, p. 278 : “ Often 
planted by roadsides and near tanks, but also very readily self- 
sown.*’ Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. iv : “ Perhaps only introduced. Prob- 
ably a native of the West Indies.** F. B. I., i, 875. Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 108 : “ S. America. Cultivated in India. Young bark used in 
Martinique to clarify sugar.” Roxburgh, Hort. Beng., p. 50: 
“ Bubroma Guazuma.** 

Gbraniacej:. 

26. Averrhoa Carambola, Linn, B. P,, vol. i, p. 296 : 
“ Planted rather frequently everywhere ; occasionally also self- 
sown.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. i, p. 359, F. B. I., i, 439 : “Native coun- 
try unknown.” Voigt, H. S. Cf., p. 191 : “ Moluccas. Cultivated.** 
Roxb., F. 1., p. 387 : “ Native place uncertain.” Bheede, Hort. Mai., 
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lii, t. 43, 44. Rumphius, Herb. Amb., i, t. 35. It has been sug- 
gested that the species of Averrhoa now cultivated in the Eastern 
Hemisphere have been brought by the Portuguese from America. 
Of the two most closely related genera, Gonnaropsis with three 
species is indigenous in the Malay Archipelago, whilst Dapania is 
a native of Sumatra. Voigt’s suggestion may therefore pro\e to 
be correct. 

27. Avbukuoa Bilimbi, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 296 : “ Planted 
every wliere ; and often occurring self-sown.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. 
i, p. 359: “It has almost become naturalised in India.” F. B. 
I., i, 439 : “ Native country unknown.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 191 : 
“ Moluccas. Cultivated.” Roxb., F. I., p. 387 : “ This jiretty little 
tree T have only found in a cultivated state. Where it is indigen- 
ous, I cannot say. In Bengal it is uncommon.” Bhecde, Sort. 
Mai., iii, t. 45, 46. Rumph., Heib. Amb., i, t. 36. Undoubtedly 
a native of tlie Malay Archipelago. 

ZYCJOPinLLAOEA. 

28. TuihuiiUs cisToiDEs, Linn B. P., vol. i, p.292 : “ C. Bengal 
only near Calcutta ; introduced and rai-e.” F. B. T., i, 423 : “ West- 
ern Peninsula. Tenasseriin. Throughout the Tropics ” Voigt, 
H. S. C., p. 184 : “ S. America.” Voigt, quotes Boxb., Hort. Beng., 
p. 33. Not enumerated in Roxb., F. T. Probably a native of the 
Antilles. 

RUTACEJi. 

29. Clausena Wamiu, Blanco. B. P., vol. i, p. 301: “ Chota 
Nagpur, planted.” Vem. Wangpi (from the Chinese name). F. B. 
]., i, 505 : “ Cultivated in India and the Eastern Islands.” Voigt, 
H. S. C,, p. 140: “Cookia punctata. China.” Roxb., F. I., p. 364 . 
“ A Chinese fruit tree, now common in Bengal.” Rumphius, Herb. 
Amb., i, t. 55. 

30. Tbiphasia aubantiola. Lour. B. P., vol. i, p. 303 : “ In 
gardens in all the provinces. Apparently introduced into In- 
dia from China.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vi, 4, p. 88 : “ Common as an 
escape in the Western Peninsula and in gardens throughout India. 
It is a native of China, and has been introduced into India for 
many years.” F. B. L, i, 507 : “ I am not aware that it has any- 
where been found in an indigenous state.” Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 138. Roxb., Hort. Beng., p. 25. 

31. Citrus dbcumana, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 307 : “ Cultivat- 
ed very largely. The Pumelo. Beng. Batavi nimbu. The Bengali 
name indicates pretty clearly that the first knowledge of the fruit 
in our area was derived from the Malay islands.” Watt, Ec Diet., 
vol. ii, p. 348 : ” A native of the islands of the MAlay Archipelago, 
more particularly abundant in the Friendly Isles arid Fiji. Intro- 
duced into India from Java and into the West Indies by Captain 
Shaddock.” Voigt, H. S. C., p- 141 : ” Molaooas. Sunda Islands. 
Cultivated in India.” Roxb., F. I., p. 590 : ” The Bengali name 
denotes its being an exotic here.” Rumph., Herb. Amb., ii, 96, 
t. 24. 
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Melia(’R-¥;. 

32. SWTETBNIA Mauaooni, Litm, B. P., vol. i, p. 319 : “ Native 
of W. Indies and Hondni^ss.’* P. B. L,i, 540. Brandis, For. FI., 70. 
Voigt, H. S. C., p. 137. Roxb., H. B., p. 33. Introdnoed into the 
Royal Botanie Garden, Sibpur, in 1795. 

33. SwiETENiA MACKi.rnvLTiA, King. B. P., vol. i, p. 319: 

“ Planted very generally,” Hooker, leones Plantamm, 1886, vol. 
vi, 2, plate 1150. Here Sir (Jeorge King says : The seeds ol this 
tree were received from the India Office in the year 1872, and were 
said to have been collected in IlondiirHS. It seeds freely, whereas 
the true ]\l}ihogany rarely seeds at all.” The earliest fruiting 
specimens preserved in the Sibpui* Herbarium dslefrom F<‘bruRry 
1886. 

Sacinimi'e r. 

34. Li rCHi CHiNENsrs, Sonnerai. B. P., vol. i, p. 346 ; “ Ne- 
pheliuin Litchi, Camb.” Wntt, Ec. Diet., vol. v, p. 340 : “ Intio- 
duced from South ('hiria. h\ B. I , i, 687. Voigt, H. S. 0., p. 9.5. 
Roxb., V. I., p. 328 : “ Scytalia Ijitcbi. This famous tree is now 
common in Bengal. It was originally brought from China. Speci- 
mens of this tree have been sent to mo from old trees growing on 
tbe Garrow mountains.” 

35. Euphoria Longana, Lamh . B. P., vol. i, p. 346 : “ Nephid- 

ium Longana, Camb. : Planted occasionally,” Watt, Ec. Diet., 
vol. V, p. 348 : “ It is called Longan in China, from which country, 
according to DeCondolle, it was introduced into the Malay Penin- 
sula some centuries ago.” F. B. 1., i, 688. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 95. 
Roxb., F. I., p. 329 : “ Scytslia Longan. It is a native of China, 
HS well as of the mountainous countries which form the Eastern 
frontier of Bengal.” Chinese: Long-yen or = Dragon’s 

Eye. 

ANACARDIACE/K. 

36. Anacarpium occidentale, Limu B. P., vol. i, j). 354: 

“ Cultivated and sometimes appearing as wild, especially in Orissa 
and Chittagong. Native of America.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. i, p. 
232 : “ Introduced from South America, now established in the 
coast forests of India, Chittagong, Teiiasserim, and the Andaman 
Islands, and over South India.” F. B. I., ii, 20. Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 270: “ W. Indies, Mexico, S. Amenca, Chittagong.” Roxb., 
F. I., p. 342 : ** A tree common in the East and West Indies. ’ 
Rheede, Hort Mai., iii, t. 54. Rumphius, Herb. Amb., i, t. 69. 
An undoubted native of tbe Antilles. Appears also to grow wild 
on sandy places in Brazil. 

37. Spondias dulois, Willd . B. P., vol. i, p. 356 : Otaheite 
apple. Native of Polynesia.” Watt, Be. Diet., vol. vi, 3 : “ Indi- 
genous in the Society, Friendly, and Fiji Islands. In India it 
does not appear to germinate freely.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 144: 
‘‘ Cultivated in India.” Roxb., F. I., p. 387 : “ A native of the 
Society Islands and now common in tbe Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta, where it grows to be a large tree.” 
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Leguminos^. 

Belonging to this natural order there are a number of species 
cultivated in the Indo-Gangetic plains from ancient times, prob- 
ably not originally indigenous in this area, but introduced by 
the Aryan settlers from the countries lying north-west of India. 
I mention them here, and shall not refer to them in detail fur- 
ther on. They are the following. The localities placed in brackets 
after each name are the areas in which the respective species 
are most probably really indigenous. 

Oicer arietinum^ Linn. (Mediterranean Region). 

Vicea sativa, Linn. (Most parts of Europe, the Mediterranean 
Region, and Western Asia as far as Persia). 

Lens* esculentoy Moench. (Central Em*opc, the Mediterranean 
Region and Western Asia including Afghanistan. Probably intro- 
duced by the early Aryan settlers.) 

Lathy ru8 Aphaca^ Linn. ( Most parts of Europe, the Mediterra- 
nean Retfioii, Western Asia into the Himalayas). 

Lathyrus satiuus, Linn. (Western Asia to Afganistan and the 

N. W. Himalaya). 

Pisum arvense, Linn, (Italy). 

Pisunt sativum, Linn. (Western Asia). 

Oaf anus indicus, Spreng. (Tropical Africa). 

The following sjiecies, on tlie other hand, have been intro- 
duced into Bengal, or into India in general, in later times, and their 
native country is, in most cases, either known with certainty or at 
least traceable with a considerable amount of probability. 

38. Crotalaria saltiana, Andr. B. P., vol. i, p. 373 : 
“ Throughout Bengal, including the Sundidbuns, and in Chitta- 
gong. Probably introduced during the hist century.” F. B. ]., 
ii, 84 : C. striata in part. See also under the following. 

39. Crotalaria Brownei, Bert. B. P., vol. i, p. 373 : “ Cul- 
tivated and also in some places naturalised.” F. B. I., ii, 84 : 

O. striata, in part. Voigt enumerates, on page 207, a “ C, striata, 
D,0.y Bengal, (Serampore) ” and a “ C. Brownei, Bert. W. Indies.” 

40. Crotalaria incana, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 373 : “ Culti- 
vated, also at times an escape ” F. B I., ii, 83 : “ Perhaps natural- 
ised only. Malay islands. Trop. Africa and America. ” Voigt, 
H. S. C., p. 207. “ W. Indies.^’ 

41. PtEROCARPUS INDICA, Willd. B. P., vol. i, p. 412 : 
Native of the Moluccas. Planted occasionally in C. Bengal.” 

Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. vi, 1, p. 855. Padouk. F. B. I., ii, 338 partly 
Roxb., F. I., p. 538 : A native of China, the Moluccas, and 
Eastern parts of Asia. From the former it has been brought to 
Calcutta, and now, April 1808, a young tree is in flower in Sir 
John Royd*s garden.” 

42. Pterocarpos dalrergioides, B>oxh. B. P., vol. i, p. 412 ; 
Planted not infrequently in C. Bengal, Andaman Red Wood*” 

F. B. I., ii, 238 : Pterocarpus indica in part. Roxb., P. I., p. 687 : 
“ A native of the Andaman Islands, from thence, in 1794, young 
trees were sent to the Botanical Garden by Colonel Alexander Kyd, 
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These are now, 1809, from forty to eighty feet high, bloBSoming 
during the rains in June and July chiefly ; and ripening their 
seeds eight months after." 

43. Arachls htpog^a, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 416 : •‘Occa- 
sionally cultivated. Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. i, p. 262 : “ An annual 
of South America. Cultivated in certain parts of Bengfal." 
F. B. I., ii, 161. Voigt, H. 8. C., p., 243 : “ Hot parts of Amer- 
ica." Jtoxb., F. I., p. 562: “Found in all the warmer parts 
of Asia. Though in Bengal it appears to be rather scarce.** 
Rumphius, Herb. Amb., v. t. 156, fig. ii. 

44. PiiASEOLUS LUNATiT^, Linn, B. P., vol. i, p. 386 : “ C. 
Bengal; cnltivatod.” Watt, Be. Diet., vol. vi, 1, p. 186: “Ac- 
cording to DeCandolle it is a native of Brazil, and is believed 
to have come to India originally from the Mauritius.** F. B. I., ii, 
200. Roxb., F. I., p. 554 : ‘ 1 doubt its being a native of India." 

45. PHASBOFiUS VULGARIS, Linn, B. P., vol. i, p. 386 : “ Culti- 
vated." Watt., B<‘ Diet., vol. vi, 1, p. 195. According to De 
Oandolh researches this species is probably of South American 
origin. F. B. I , ii, 200. Roxb., F. I., p . 554 : “ Where indigen- 
ous uncertain." 

46. Phasbolus multfflorus, Willd. B. P., vol. i, p. 387 : 

‘•Cultivated. The Scarlet Runner." Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. vi, 
1, p. 187 : “ It is a native of Mexico." P. B. I., ii, 200. 

47. Indigofera sumatrana, B. P., vol. i, p. 432: 

“ Cultivated, chiefly in Tirhut ; occasionally spontaneous in Tama- 
risk jungles and on river banks. Bengal Indigo.*’ P. B. 1., ii, 99, 
L Unctoria, partly. Roxb., P. I., p. 585 ; “ Native place uncer- 
tain, for though now common in a wild state over most parts of 
India, yet is in general not remote from places where it is or has 
been cultivated." Indigofera sumatrana is most probably a species 
developed under cultivation from the wild form of J. tinctoria 
which is indigenous in Tropical Africa (Nubia) See Prain and 
Baker in Journal of Botany, 1902, vol. 40. 

48. Indigofera articulata, (Jouan. B. P., vol. i, p. 432: 

“ Behar ; not now cultivated in our area. Surat Indigo. ” L 
argentoa var. cmrulea in P. B. I., ii, 99. I. ccerulea, Roxb. in 
P. 1., p. 584 : “ A species growing on dry, barren, -uncultivated 
ground. After an inquiry of nearly two years I have not been 
able to discover that the natives of any part of India make use 
of it," Indigofera articulata is a native of Nubia (and Arabia). 

49. Bauhinia MONANDRA, JTwraf. B. P., vol. i, p. 442 :“ Occa- 
sionally planted. Native of Madagascar." P. B. I., ii, 286. Kurz 
in Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, xlii, 2, 73. Not mentioned by Voigt 
and Roxburgh. 

50. Parkinsonia aculeata, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 446: 
“ Planted, bgt also as if wild in all the provinces." P. B. I., ii, 
260 : “ Universally cultivated and often naturalised. A native of 
Tropical America.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 246: “ S. America. 
Domesticated in India." !]^xb„ Hort. Beng., p. 31. 

51. POINOIANA REGIA, Bojer. B. P., i, p. 446: “ This was 
introduced to India from Mauritius ; the general supposition that 
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it is a uative of Madagascar does not appear to be correct ; whence 
it came to Mauritius is not exactly known.” F. B. I., ii, 260. 
Voigt, H. S. C., p. 245. Not mentioned in Koxb., F. I. 

52. CoLViLLEA RACEMOSA, Bojer. B. P., i, p. 447 : “ Planted 
occasionally ; introduced from Mauritius.” Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 245. 

53. Neitdnia plena, Benth. B. P., i, p. 454: “ Introduced. 
Native of America.” Roxb., F. L, p. 420 : Mimosa Adenanthera. 
Native place uncertain.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 254 : “Dosmanthns 
punctatus, Willd. .Jamaica. St. Domingo. Guadeloupe.”. Benth, 
in F. B. I., ii, 286 : “ Neptunia plena, a native of Tropical 
America.” 

54. Desmanthus vikgatus, Willd, B. P., i, p. 455: “ 
Bengal, naturalised, but rare.” F. B. I., ii, 290: “ Only inti|j| 
duced. Wild throughout Tiopical America.” Voigt, H. Sr Cl, 
p. 259 : “ W. Indies.” Roxb., Hort. Beng., p. 41. 

55. Llucaena GLAI7CA, Benth. B. P., i, p. 455 : Chota Nag- 
pur ; 0. Bengal; naturalised. Native of Ameiicn.” F. B. I., ii, 
290 : “ Sj)read throughout India, but probably indigenous only in 
Tropical A mericft.” Voigt, H. S. C , p. 261 : “ Acacia frondosa, 
Willd., Patna (Buch.).” 

56. Alrizzia hJCiiA ULIANA, King et Praia. B. P., vol. i, 
p. 460: “ Planted in C. Bengal. Native of Madagascar.” 

57 PiTHEcoLOiuuM J)ULCE, Benth. B. P., vol. i, p. 462: 

Planted every whei'e, but often also self-sown. Native of Trop- 
ical America.” F. B. I., ii, 80*2: “ Cultivated throughout India, 
hut not indigenous.” Voigt, H. S, C., p. 257 : “ Inga dulcis, 
Willd.” Roxb., Coromandel Plants N. 99 and Hort. Beng., 40 : 
“ Mimosa dulcis.” F. I., p, 421: “ A native of the Philippine 
Islands.” Watt, Ec. Diet, vi, 1, p. 281 : “A laige tree, intio- 
duced from Mexico.” 

58. En'j BKOLoRiUM Saman, Praia. B. P., i, p. 463 : “ Planted. 
Tropical America.” Somtimes called the Rain Tree. Wait, 
Ec. Diet., vi, 1, p. 283 : ‘‘Native of America, introduced into the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, the plantations of Kadapah and 
Eadnr, etc., as an ornamental tree of rapid growth.” 

RosACEyf:. 

59. Rosa gallica, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 467 : “ In gardens, 
occasionally.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. vi, 1, p. 566, Not enumerated 
by Voigt and Roxburgh. A native of Western, Central and 
South Europe and Asia Minor. 

60. Rosa damasckna, Mill. B. P., vol. i, p. 466 ; ‘* In gardens, 
frequent ; cultivated for Attar.” Watt, Be. Diet., vol. vi, i, 
p. 561 : “ Its native country is absolutely unknown. It is not till 
the close of the thirteenth century that we find any mention of 
rose-water. In India, attar of roses is said to have been first 
discovered by Nur-i-Jehan Begum, A.D. 1612.” The most prob- 
able hypothesis is that liosa damuscena is a secondary species 
derived from Rosa (fallira as a consequence of cultivation. 
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61. Rosa obntifolia, Linn. B. P., vol. f, p. 467 : “ In ganlenn. 
The Cabbage Rose.” Watf, Ec. Diet., vol. vi, i, p. 560: “A 
native of the Caucasus and Assyiia.” P. B. I., ii, .*164. 

62. Rosa indica, Lirni. B. P., vol. i, p. 467 : “ In gardens 
frequent.” Watt, Ec. Diet,, vol. vi, i, p. 567 : “ A native of China, 
Ijiit early introduced into India, where it has found a congenial 
home.” Rosa semperflorens Willd. is a marked variety of Ro.wi 
indica. Roxb., P. I., ]>. 407 : “ Rosa elunoiisis. A native of 
China.” Rom uidica has played a part as a centre of develop- 
ment of secondary species in Eastern A.sia similar to the part 
played by Rosa yatUca in Eiuope and Western Asia. 

63. Rosa vlba, Linn, B. P.. vol. i, p. 467 : “ In gardens.” 
Watt, r>. Diet, vol. \i, I, p. 559. Boissier states it to be a 
native of Iberia in the Cau<*asus and of Pontus. Roxl) . P. 1 , 
i^p. 407 : “ Rosa glanduliforn. Where this plant is indigenous, 

I don’t know ; probably in China, as i know it has been brought 
from thence to the Botanic Garden at Calcutta.” It has reached 
Uppei* India pj’obably over Persia and Afghanistan. 

64. Rosa udbiginosa, Lmn. Pirminger, Gardening, 3rd ed., 

}>. 470 : Sweetbriiir. Common in all parts of India,” Voigt, H. S. 
C., p. 194 : “ England.” Its native countiy extends from 

^he Canary Islands and England to the Caucasus, Persia and 
Arabia petraea. 

65. Rosa sink a, Ait. P. B. L, ii, 364. Pirminger, 

Gardening, p. 471 : “ Rosa ternata, A common plant about 

Calcutta. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 195 : “Rosa ternata Pais.** Roxb., 
P. I., p. 408 : “ Rosa triphylla, R. From China this very 

extensive rambler wa.s brought to the Botnnic gat den at 
Calcutta, previous to 1794, and i.s known to the Chinese 
gardeners in the garden by the name Tsha-te~bay~fa'^ 

66. Rosa mdli’iklora, Thunh. Pirminger, Gardening, p. 
471. P, B. 1., ii, 364: “Japan, China.’* Voigt, H. S. C., p. 
194. Not mentioned by Roxburgh. 

67. Ehioijotrya japonita, Lindley. B. P., vol. i, p. 468 ; 
“Cultivated. The Loquat.” Watt, Ec. Diet,, vol. hi, p. 257: 
“Introduced fmm Japan. Extensively cultivated for its fruit.” 
P. B., ii, 372. Voigt, H, S. C., p. 198. Roxb., F. T., p. 106: 
“ Mespilus japonica. From China it was introduced into Bengal, 
where it is much cultivated.” 

68. Fkagaria vesca, Linn, B. P., vol. i, p. 465 : “ Cultivated 
in the cold season in tlie western provinces.” Indigenous in 
Europe and temjieiate Asia including the Himalaya. Voigt, 
H. S. C., p. 196. Roxb., Hort. Beng., p. 39. 

CoMBBETACE.f.. 

69. Quisqualis indica, Linn, B. P., vol. i, p. 484 : “ In 

gardens everywhere.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. vi, 1, p. 388 : “In- 
digenous to the Malay Peninsula,** P. B. I., ii : “ Wild prob- 

ably in the Transgangetic Peninsula. Wild in Malaya.*’ 
Voigt, H. S. 0., p. 39 : “ Moluccas, Moulmein, Singapur, 
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Malacca, Pegu.*' Boxb., F. J., p. 379 : “A native of Amboy na.*’ 
Rumph., Herb. Amb., v, t. 38. Brandis considers it to bo indi- 
genous in the Eastern Peninsula, the Philippines, and in Western 
Tropical Africa, 

MYBTACEiE. 

70. Melaleuca Leucodbnoron, Linn, B. P., vol. i, p. 486 : 

“ C. Bengal, in parks and gardens.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. v, 
p. 204. F. B. I., ii, 465. Voigt. H. S. C., p. 45. Roxb., F. 1., 
pp, 590-592 : “ Melaleuca Cajuputi and Melaleuca Leuoodendron. 
This species (M. Leucodendron) was introduced into the Botanic 
Garden in 1811, whereas M. Cajuputi has been there since 1797-8.” 
The genus Melaleuca is eminently Australian, but M. Leuco- 
dendron extends from New South Wales and West Australia over 
New Caledonia and the Malayan Archipelago to the Philippines 
and Further India. Firminger, Gardening, 5th ed., p. 568 : 
“ Numerous plants spring up self-sown.” 

71. PsiDiUM Guyava, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 487 : “ Natural- 

ised and planted in all provinces. The Guava.” F. B- 1., ii, 468 : 
“ Indigenous in Mexico and possibly in other parts of Tropical 
America. In India it often grows wild, but there are no grounds 
for supposing that the Guava is indigenous in India {Brandis)^ 
Royle surmises that the Guava was introduced into 
India by the Portuguese. Roxb,^F. L, p. 396: “ Psidium 

pyriferum, Linn., and Psidium pomiferum, Linn.” In discuss- 
ing the original home of the Guava tree it must be remembered 
that everyone of the more than hundred species of Psidium is 
indigenous within the area extending from Paraguay to Mexico 
and the Antilles. 

72. PiMBNTA OFFICINALIS, Berg. B. P., vol. i, p. 487 : “ Occa- 

sionally planted in native gardens, especially in the Eastern 
Provinces.” F. B. I., ii, 462 : “ Allspice, a West Indian tree, is 

much cultivated for the sake of its aromatic leaves and berries.” 
Voigt, H. S. C., p. 47 : “Jamaica.” Roxb., Hort, Beng., p. 37. 

73. Myrtus communis, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 488 : “ In 

hedges : Behar, 'firhut. Myrtle.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. v, p. 
316 : “ Indigenous in the area extending from the Mediterran- 

ean region to Afghanistan and Beluchistan.” Voigt, H. S. C., p* 
46. Roxb, F. I., p. 402 : “ Common in gardens.” 

74. Eugenia malacobnsts, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 490 : “ Plant- 
ed in E. and G. Bengal.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. iii, p. 288 : “ It 

is a native of the M^ay Islands, and is now cultivated in Bengal 
and Burma, chiefly in gardens.” F. B. I., ii, 471. Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. “ Moluccas. Cultivated.*' Roxb., F. I., p. 397 : “ In Ben^l it 
blossoms and bears fruit at different periods of the year.” Rum- 
phius, Herb. Amb., i, t. 37. Rheede, Hort. Mai., i, t. 18. 

Turnebagbje. 

75. Turneba ulmipolia, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 611 : “ In most 
of the provinces ; an escape from the Gardens.” Firminger, 
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Gardening, p. 407 : “ Met with growing out of old walls about 
Calcutta/” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 85 : “ Jamaica. Domesticated about 
Serampore.’' Turnera ulmifolia is indigenous in the area extend- 
ing from Argentina to Mexico and the Antilles. Naturalised in 
the Seychelles and in Indo-Mala)?a. 

76. Tiiknkra teiomklora, Suns. Firminger, Gardening, 
p. 406 : “ Native of Brazil.*’ Voigt, H. S. 0., p. 85: “Brazil, 
Trinidad, Mexico. Domesticated about Serampore.” Not known 
wliether it occurs as an oscap(» at the preseni day. 

77. PrjNiCA aRA>iATUM, fdn. Watt, Ec. Diet., vi, 1, p. 369 : 
“ (hiltivated, or spontaneous throughout India.” Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 50. Rf^xb., F. 1., p. 402. Wild in Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Kurdistan. Has been cultivated in India from very old times. 


PAS.^IKLORACEiE 


78. pASSiELOiiA rtFUERusA, Lhin. B. P., vol. i, p. 512 : “ C. and 
E. Bengal ; Sundribuns ; Ohittagontr. A native of America, but 
(piite naturalised.” h\ B. I., ii, 599. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 80. Roxb., 
Hort. Beug., p. 49. 

79. Passielora fuotida, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 512 : “A native 
ot America, but fairly naturalised.’' F. B. 1., ii, 599. Voigt, 
H. S. C., p. 80: “ W. Indies.’ 

80. Passiklora adenophylla, Mast. B. P., i, p. 513 : “ N. 

Bengal, naturalised. A garden escape.” Not referred to by 
V oigt. 

81. Passiflora quadranoulauis, Lhm. B. P., i, p. 513 : “N. 
Bengal, naturalised. A garden escape.” Voigt, H. S. 0., p. 81 ; 
“ Jamaica.” 

82. Cak]<ja Papaya, Linn. B. P., i, p. 514 : “ Genemlly cul- 
tivated and often siibspontaneous. Native of America.” F. B. 1., 
ii, 599. Roxb., F. I., p. 736. Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. ii, p. 159, 
states that in 1626 seeds wore sent from India to Naples. 


CAOIAOEiE. 

83. Opuntia DiLiiENii, Haw. B. P., vol. i, p, 531. Watt, Ec. 

Diet., vol. V, p. 490 : “ Indigenous in America, but naturalised 

all over India, from Bengal and Madras to the Pan jab. It is most 
probable that it was introduced by tho Portuguese. When the 
cochineal insect was brought to India in 1795, this species of 
Opuntia was then so prevalent in India as to lead the writers of 
that date to speak of it as an indigenous species.” F. B. 1., ii, 
657 : An American plant.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 62 : “ South 

America. Domesticated all over India.” Roxb., F. I., p. 395 : 
“ Cactus indicus.” 

Araliage^. 

84. PoLTSCiAs fruticosa, ( Idnn .). B. P., vol. i, p. 543: 
“ Panax fmtioosum, Linn. Cultivated.” F. B. 1., ii, 725 : 
“ Throughout the warmer parts of India, cultivated. Distr. Malaya 
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and Polynesia, cultivated ; wild state unknown.’* Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 24 : “ Moluccas, Java.’* Roxb., F. I., p. 266 : “ This elegant 
shrub was introduced into the Botanic Garden near Calcutta from 
the Moluccas in 1798.” Rumphius, Herb. Amb, iv, t. 33. Evi- 
dently indigenous in Tern ate, Amboina, Java, New Guinea. 

Ruhiacejc. 

85. Hamrlia pa'jens, Jacq. B. P., vol. i, p. 563: “ A favoiir- 

ife shrub in gardens ; often also subspontaneous near villages in 
C. Bengal.” Firminger, Gardening, p. 586 : “ No plant is more 

easily propagated either by cuttings or by seed.” Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 385 : “ S. America. Flowered 1840.** Hatnelia patens, a 

species rich in varieties, is indigenous in the area extending from 
Paraguay to the Antilles and Mexico. Now establishing itself in 
village shrubberies about Calruttn. 

86. Gardenia plorjda, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 565 : “Tn gar- 
dens.** Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. iii, p. 480 : “ A handsome shrub, 

which, though native of China, is now extensively cultivated in 
India.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 377 : “ China. Cultivated in Japan, 
Ihe Moluccas, India.” F. B. I., iii, 115. Roxb., F. I., p. 236 ; 
“A shiub found in gardens about Calcutta and originally from 
China.” Rumphius, Herb. Amb., vii, 26, t, 14, f. 2. Gardmia 
florida has become naturalised in Tropical America. 

87. IxoRA sTRt( TA, Roxh . B. P,^ A^oi. i. p. 571 : “ Planted in 

most provinces.” F. B. T., iii, 145 : “ Cultivated in various parts 
of India, but a native of the Moluccas and China according to 
Roxburgh. Kurz regards it as indigenous in Rangoon and Upper 
Tenasserim.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 389 : “ China, Manilla, Moluc- 
cas, Cochin China.” Roxb., F. I., p. 127 : “ This beautiful plant 
was brought to the Botanic Garden from the Moluccas in 1798. 
In the Botanic Garden there is a more ramous variety of this 
charming plant introduced from China.** Rumphius, Herb, .^imb., 
iv, 107, t 47 : “ Flamma syl varum peregnna.’* 

88. Vangdkrja edttlts, Vahl. B. P., vol. i, p. 575 : “ Culti- 

vated occasionally, Native of Madagascar.” F. B. I., iii, 136. 
Voigt, H. S. C., p. 386 : “ Madagascar, from whence it has been 

introduced into the Mauritius, China, etc. Has been introduced 
into Honorable Company’s Garden.’* Not enumerated by Rox- 
burgh . 

COMPOSIT.E. 

89. Eupatorium Atapana, Vent. B. P., vol i, p. 592 : “ Cul- 

iivated in C. and E. Bengal.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. iii, p. 293 : 
‘‘ A small aromatic shrub naturalised in many parts of India.” 
F. B. I., iii, 244. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 407 : “ Eupatorium tripli- 

nerve, Vahl f E. Ayapana, Vent). Hanks of the Amazon river. 
In India and America formerly employed against snake-bite.” 
Not enumerated in Roxb., F. I., but in Roxb., Hort. Beng., p. 61. 
A native of Equatorial America, but cultivated in the West 
Indies, Mauritius, Bourbon and India. 
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90. Eupatouium odouatum, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 592 : “ Cul- 
tivated sparnijfly in C. and E. Bengal.” E. B. 1 , iii, 244. Voigt, 
H. S. C,, p. 407 : “ Jamaiua.” It was not grown then in Seram- 
]^ore. Roxburgh does not enumerate it. 

91. Mikanja scANDKNts, Willd. B. P., vol. i, p. 592 : “ C. 

Bengal, locally quite naturalised.” P. B. 1., iii, 244 : “ Native 

from Eastern Assam to the Malay Archipelago and the Philip- 
})ine8.” Not known to Voigt as occuiTing in Bengal and not grown 
in the Serampore garden in his time. 

92. Flaveria repanda, Lagasc. B. P., vol i, p. 606 : “ W. 
Behar, rare. An introduced weed ; slowly spreading eastwards 
fi^om the Deccan, where it is now common.” Not mentioned in the 
F. B. T., nor by previous writers. A native of Tropical America. 

93. Taoktes patules, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 607 : “ Cultivat- 
ed, but often also an escape. ” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. vi, 3 : 
“ African and Fi'ench Marigolds are quite naturalised in Indin.” 
Firminger, Gardening, p. 319 : “The plants where once grown, 
continually reproduce themselves by self-sown seeds.” Voigt, 
H. S. 0., p. 416 : “French Marigold. Mexico.” Boxb., F. 1., 
p. 604. 

94. Tagetks EHECrus, Linn. Perhaps a variety of the former. 
Hoffmann, in Engler’s Pffanzenfamili^, keeps them separate. Voigt, 
H. S. C„ p. 417 African Marigold. Mexico. Domesticated in 
India.” Roxb., F. L, p. 604 : “If originally from Mexico, like 
Tobacco, they (T. patulus and T. erectus) have now become deni- 
zens of the East and considered as indigenous, particularly in 
Persia and China.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. vi, 3, p. 403 : “ JSq;Va, the 
name current in Western India, perhaps denotes the introduction 
of the plant by the Portuguese with whom it appears to represent 
the Rona de ouro or golden rose, which the Pope usually blesses 
at mass on a Sunday in Lent {^Dgmock).** Is it mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature ? It is quite possible that it has reached 
different parts of* India by different channels. 

95. Xanthidm spinosum, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 608 :• ”0. 
Bengal \ occasional in waste places. A native of Southern Eutojk.*, 
recently introduced.” Not mentioned in F. B. I., nor by Voigt. 

96. Laoascea molhs, Oav. B. P., vol, i, p 608 : “ C. Bengal. 
An introduced weed of cultivated places.” F. B. I., iii, 302 : “ A 
weed in cultivated places in various parts of India. Indigenous in 
Central America, introduced in various warm countries.” Voigt, 
H. S. C., p. 406 : “ Hills of Cuba, and at St. Fe, in Mexico ” Not 
mentioned by previous writers. 

97. Zinnia elboans, Jaog, Firminger, Gardening, p. 317 : 
“ In a spot where once grown. Zinnia plants are sure to come up 
self^ov^ the following season.** Indigenous in America. Voigt, 
H. S. 0., p. 413 : “ Mexico.” 

98. ZINNEA PATTOIFLOBA, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 609 : “ In gar- 
dens in every province, but occasionally springing np subspon- 
taneously.” Voigt, H.S. 0., p. 413 : “ Peru,’* This species has a 
wide distribution in the warmer parts of Western America and 
has established itself in the Cape Verde Ishmds 
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99. Cosmos sdlfureus, Oav. B. P., vol. i, p. 616 ; “ Chota 

Nagpur ; C. Bengal. A weed in waste places ; native of America.” 
Voigt, H. S, C., p. 416 : “ Mexico.’* Cosmos cavdatu^^ H. B. K., 

which has spread throughout the warmer parts of America and 
has become practically endemic in some parts of the Old World, 
should be looked for in* India. 

100. Tithonia tagetiplora, Bes/. B. P., vol. i, p. 612 : “ In 
most of the provinces, cultivated.” Not enumerated by Voigt, 
nor mentioned in Firminger, Gardening, 3rd edition. The plant 
is sometimes cultivated in Europe. It is a native of Mexico. 

101. HbliAnthus anndus, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 613 : “ In 

gardens in all the provinces ; cultivated only.” Watt, Ec. Diet., 
vol. iv, p. 210 : “ Said to be a native of Mexico and Peru, and to 

have been introduced into Europe about the end of the sixteenth 
century. The Aftabi, or suntlower, is mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akbari as a flower cultivated for ornamental purposes during the 
reign of Akbar. In many hill-stations it is rapidly becoming 
naturalised.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 415. B»oxb., F. I., p. 607 : 
“ Although originally from Peru, it may now be inserted here as 
an Indian plant.” 

102. Heliantuus ARGYROPHYLiiCS, Toyt. et Gray. B. P., vol. i, 

p. 613 : “ In gardens in all the provinces ; cultivated and also 

freely springing up spontaneously in cultivated ground and waste 
places.” Not enumerated by Voigt. 

103. Helianthus TDI3ER0SU8, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 613 : “ In 

gardens generally. The Girasole or Jerusalem Artichoke.” Watt, 
Ec. Diet., vol. iv, p. 211 : “ The Jerusalem Artichoke was first 

introduced into ]^me about 300 years ago and rapidly spread 
over Europe,” Champlain, in 1603, found the root employed by 
the natives of North America as a vegetable. Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 415 : “ Commonly cultivated in gardens.” 

104. Guizotia abyssinica, Oass. B. P., vol. i, p. 614 : “ Cul- 
tivated.” Watt, Ec. Diet. : “ Native of Tropical Africa, but 
extensively cultivated as an oil-seed in various parts of India.” 
F. B. I., iii, 308. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 414 : “ Lower Bengal.” 
Eoxb., F. I., p. 606 : “ Verbesinasativa. In 1800, the seeds were 
received into the Botanic Garden from H. Colebrooke, Esq., the 
Resident at the court of the Berar Raja, and from Mr. Heyne at 
Bangalore.” 

106. Stnedrella nodiplora, Gaertner. B. P., vol, i, p. 616 : 
“ C. Bengal ; in cultivated ground.” P. B. I,, iii, 308 : “ Tropical 
America.” Not mentioned by Voigt and Roxburgh. Found in 
the whole of Tropical America. 

106. Galinsooa parviploea, Oav. B, P., vol, i, p. 618 : “Ap- 
pearing occasionally as a cold weather weed, but not persisting.” 
Ve^ common in the tea gardens of the Darjiling District. P, B. 
I-, iii, 311 : “ Introduced from America.” Not mentioned by 
Voigt. A native of Mexico, now in most of the temperate and 
warmer parts of the world, 

107. Teidax PROC0MBBNS, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 018: F. B. I., 
iii, 311: “Introduced from S. America.” Wall, Cat., 3197. 
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Voi^, H, S, 0., p, 4il7 . “ Mexico, Vera Cruz. St. Martha. Cuba. 
Entirely naturalised in the Mauritius, in Tropical India, etc. 
In Serampore and its neighbourhood it is one of the worst 
weeds.” Not mentioned by Roxburgh, which, considering that 
it is now exceedingly common in Sibpur, is veiy remarkable. 
Mr. Burkill has kindly given me the following additional inform- 
ation. He states that he believes that this plant has but 
recently arrived in Northern Bengal; thus in 1906 Tridam 
proGumhens was only sparingly ibund along the railway lines 
near Jalpaiguri; in 1908 there was abundance of it by the b’ idge 
over the M uiti River on the newer branch of the Bengal Duars 
Railway, but it appears to be still generally absent from the 
Duars and evidently a relatively now arrival even at Jalpaiguri. 
Mr. Burkill did not observe it at Siliguri in 1906. 

108. Chrysanthkmum cokonakium, Linn. B. P., vol. i. p. 619 : 
“N. Bengal. An annual herb ; a cold weather field crop.” Watt, 
Ec. Diet., vol. ii, p 272: A native of the Mediterranean region.” 
F. B. I., lii, 314. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 419. Roxb., P. 1., p. 604 : 

Pyrethrum indicum. A native of Bengal.” The plant, 
although indigenous in the region extending from the Azorian 
Islands to Syria and Egypt, has become naturalised in various 
parts of the Old and New World. 

109. Chrysanthemum indicum, Linn, Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. ii, 

p. 272 : “ Commonly cultivated in Indian gardens, and is in fact 

only known in the garden state. It would appear that this and 
the preceding plant are not distinguished from each other by the 
natives of India.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 418. “China. Japan. 
Common in gardens.” Roxb., P. I., p. 604 : “ Common in gardens 
all over India.” Rheede, Hort. Mai., x, t. 44. Rumphius, Herb. 
Amb., V, t. 91. 

CAMrANTLACKiE. 

110. Lobelia radicans, Thnnb. B.P., vol. i, p. 634 : “ Chota 
Nagpur; naturalised near Ranchi.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 367 : 

“ Pratia radicans, Don.” Roxb., P. I., p. 170 : “Accidentally 
introduced from China into the Botanic Garden at Calcutta.” 

SAPOTACEiE. 

111. Achras Sapota, Linn. B. P., vol. i, p. 648 : “ Cultivated. 
Native of America. The Sapota.” Watt, Be. Diet., i, p. 80: 
“ Introduced from America, and now cultivated throughout India.” 
P. B. I., iii, 534, Voigt., H. S. C., p. 339 : “ W. Indies. Cultivated 
throughout the hot parts of South America.” Roxb., P. I., 
p. 300 : A native of China, from thenoe introduced into the 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta, where gp'owing in the same place 
with the West Indian tree they are not to be distinguished from 
it.” Achras Sapota grows wild in the forests of the Antilles 
and is now oultivated in all tropical countries for the sake of its 
fruit. 
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EDEMACKiK. 

112. Diospyros Kaki, Linn. f. B, P., vol. i, p. 653 : “ Planted 

only in our area. Cultivated for its edible fruit.” Watt, Ec. 
Diet., vol. iii, p. 145 : “ Native of the Khasia Hills, Upper 

Assam, and Burma.” Pirminger, Gardening, p. 256 : “ Date-plum, 
l^hrives well, and bears abundantly in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 345. Roxb., F. I., p. 412: “This 
tree is now ])ietty common about Calcutta.’* Roxburgh consi- 
dered Diospyros Kaki to he a native of China, Japan, and “the 
mountains of Nepal to the northwards of Bengal.” Hooker f. 
found it wild in various localities in the Khasia Hills : P. B. T., 
iii, 556. It is very probable that Diospyros Kaki reached Bengal 
proper from China ; the tree seems to have been cultivated for a 
long time in Japan, China and Tonkin. 

113. Diospyros philtppensis, Desr. B. P., vol. i, p. 654 : 
“ D. discolor. Cultivated in C. Bengal.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. iii, 
p. 138 : “Native of the Philippine Islands.” Not mentioned in 
Firminger, Gardening, 3rd ed. Diospyros philippensis is culti- 
vated in various parts of S. E. Asia, in Mauritius, the Seychelles, 
and in Brazil. 

Ai ’OCYnacea:. 

114. ALJiAMANUA CATHARTK’A. Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p. 667 : 
“ Planted in gardens ; occasionally naturalised in C. and E. 
Bengal.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. i, p. 168 : “ Run wild in the tidal 
backwaters of the western coast (Beddome),^* Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 528 : “ This shrub was introduced from Guiana into India in 
1803, and is now very common in gardens.” Roxb., Hort. Beng., 
]). 19. The original home of this species extends from Brazil to 
Central America and the West Indies. 

115. Thevetia NERiiFOLiA, Jf^ss. B. P., vol. ii, p. 669 : “ In 
gardens in all the provinces.” Voigt., H. S. C., p. 531 : “New 
Granada, etc. Domesticated about Serampore.” It is indigenous 
in North, Central, and South America from Mexico and the 
Antilles to Brazil. Roxburgh does not mention the plant. 

116. Plumiera ACUTiPOLiA, PoirH. B. P., vol. ii, p. 670 : 
“ Planted everywhere in gardens and near temples.” Watt, Ec 
Diet., vol. vi, 1, p. 297 : “ Dr. Hove in 1787 found the tree 
growing abundantly on Malabar Hill.” Voigt., H. S. C., p. 528 : 
“ Cultivated in China, India, the Moluccas, etc., where it is 
thoroughly domesticated. It is, however, no doubt, with the 
other Plumieras a native of S. America or the W. Indies.” F. B. 
I., iii, p 641. Roxb., F. 1., p. 248: “This very elegant, small 
tree does not appear to be a native of this part of India. I have 
only found it in gardens; but there it is very common, which 
shows it to be of considerable antiquity.” This species is almost 
certainly a native of Mexico. 

117. Rauwolfia canescens, Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p. 671 : 
“ C. Bengal, cultivated and at times naturalised. Native of West 
Indies.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 532 : “ Jamaica,” Indigenous in tlie 
Antilles and on the neighbouring South American Main. 
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118. LocHjiLuA un.sbA {Linn,). B. P,, vol. ii, p. 672 : “ Viaca 

rosea. Planted everywhere in gardens and near temples, also 
often snbspontaneons. Native of West Indies.** Its present dis- 
tribution coftaprises the whole of the Tropics where it is ffeqiietttly 
naturalised, but it seems to be really indigenous in the Antailes 
only. Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. vi, 4, p. 244 : “ Occasionally dones- 

iicated in waste places near villages.” Voigt supposes it to be a 
native of Cochin China. Roxb., F. L, p. 242 : “ Both the red 

and white varieties are comnioii in gardens over India. I have 
never found it in its native state.” 

119. Vallauis PKROui-ANA, Burm, B. P., vol. ii, p. 675 : 

“ Occasionally cultivated.” P. B. I., iii, 651 : “ I doubt the 

species being British Indian.” It is a native of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Voigt, H. S. C., p 524. Roxb., F. I., p. 247 : “ A native 
of Bengal, but scarce.” Rumph., Herb. Anib , 5, t. 29. 

120. Roupgt [ rA grata, Wall. B. P., vol. ii, p. 677 ; “ Pre- 

(|uently planted.” Strophanthus gratus, Baillon. A native of 
West Africa from the Gaboon to Senogambia. Firminger, Garden- 
ing, 8rd ed., p 49S “ In the cold st^ason large plants will occa- 

sionally bear a seed-pod or two.” Not mentioned in Voigt, H. S. C. 

or in E. B. I., nor in F. I. 

AsCLEPlADAOBii:. 

121. Crtptostegia grandiplora, B, Br. B. P., vol. ii, p. 684 : 

“ In gnrdens in most of the provinces. Native of Africa or of 
Madagascar.** F. B. I., iv, 6 : “ Supposed to be a native of Af- 

rica or Madagascar, from which latter country another species is 
described, but this is only known from Mauritius garden speci- 
mens.*’ Voigt, H. S. C., p. 544 Roxb., F. I., p. 245. Roxburgh 
thought this species to be a native of the Peninsula of India. The 
other species referred to is C. madagascarimsvs^ Boj** 'which has 
lately been found to grow wild in Madagascar. 

122. AsciiBPiAS CURASSAVICA, Linn. B, P., vol. ii, p. 689 : “ Na- 
tive of America.’* F, B. I , iv, p 18 : “A weed introduced from 
the West Indies throughout the Tropics. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 539 : 

Curasao, Essequibo, Cnmana, Trinidad.** Roxb., Hort. Beng., 20. 

128. Stephanotis ploribunda, Thouars, B. P., vol. ii, p. 695 : 
“ Native of Madagascar.*’ Not mentioned in F. B. I., nor in 
Voigt’s H. S. C., nor by Roxburgh. Firminger, Gardening, 3rd 
ed., p, 604. 

P0LEM0NlACtL£. 

124. Phlox Drummondi, Hook. B. P., voL ii, p. 710: “Oc- 
casionally snbspontaneons on rubbish heaps in 0. Bengal, bat only 
the whit^flowered form. Native of N. America.” Not mentioned 
by Voigt. 

Boraginacej:. 

125. Heliotbopium gubassaviouh, Linn. Voigt, H. & G., 
p. 444: “ 8. America, etc. Domesticated about Serampore.” Ool. 
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Prain does not include the plant in his treatise ; it has probably 
disappeared, but it should be searched for. 

126. Bvolvulus NUMMUI.AR1U8, Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p. 726 : “ A 
native of the West Indies, now completely naturalised and rapidly 
spreadini^.” Mentioned neither in P. B. L, nor in Voigt, nor in 
Roxburgh, F. 1. It must therefore be of comparatively recent intro- 
duction. I have observed it within the precincts of the Engineer- 
ing College, Sibpur, and in the Botanic Gardens for about twenty 
years. It is common on grass plots about Calcutta and prefers 
tennis grounds. It is found hanging down the side of tiled drains 
from the ed^^ieSj and the frequent mowing or cutting of the grass 
of grassy plots seems to favour its growth and spread, as the cutting 
tool does not touch it. Although its delicate roots penetrate but 
slightly into the soil, it succeeds in weathering even such seasons 
of intense heat and dryness as India experienced in the earlier 
parts of the present year, alwHys looking cheerfully fresh and 
green except during tbe hottest part of the day, when its leaves 
become flaccid, to refresh themselves again by and in the dew of 
the following night. It will be exceedingly interesting to watch 
its gradual spread in this country. Mr. Burkill has kindly sup- 
plied me with the following additional information. Evolwdus 
nummularins is advancing in two directions — in the direction of 
the North-West Provinces, and in the direction of Assam. In the 
hrst direction we find it to be common near Bardwan along the 
Grand Trunk Road under planted trees. Similarly it is found in 
Ariah in a planted avenue under Pipal trees ; at Tarkaulia 
Factory in the District of Ghampdran and at Keota Factory, Dal- 
siug Serai, in the District of Darbhanga, it has settled down 
under planted Mango trees. East of the Hughli we notice it 
growing in great abundance in tbe Park at Barrackpur ; at Ghua- 
daiiga in the Nadia District it has taken root under young Mango 
trees, whilst half-way between Pachuria and Go^ando in the 
District of Faridpur Mr. Burkill found a single patch of the Evol- 
vulus, about a yard across, growing on the railway embankment 
far away from trees. Col. Prain once received it from a corres- 
pondent at Gauhati, Assam, but it was not stated whether the 
specimen had been gathered at Gauhati or elsewhere. 

127. Jacqubmontia gjirulea, Ohoiey. B. P., vol. ii, p. 728 : 
** In gardens, general.” F. B. 1., iv, 220 : ” Cultivated often in 
India.” Voigt, H. S. G., p. 364, enumerates it as desirable : “ Gui- 
nea.” Not in Firminger’s Gardening, 5th ed. 

128. Ipobkea tbicolor, Oav. B P., vol. ii, p. 736 : “ In gar- 
dens. Native of America. This species, though of recent introduc- 
tion, is now one of the most favourite of annual trellis climbers.” 
Not mentioned by Voig^. A native of Mexico. 

129. Ipom<ea Learii, Pamt. B. P., vol. ii, p. 734 : A favour- 
ite garden plant ; semi-naturalised in Chittagong.” Not in Voigt’s 
H. S. 0. A native of Argentina. 

180. IpoiKEA Nil {Linn)* B. P., vol. ii, p. 734 : “ In gar- 
dens in aU th^rovinces ; as if wild at times in the western parts.” 
F. B. I,, iv, 199 ; “ I, hederacea. Probably an American plant, 
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naturalised in the Old World.’* Roxb., F. L, p, 168; “ I. coeru- 

lea, Konig.’* A native of Tropical America. 

131. Ipom(EA purpurea, Lamk, B. P., vol. ii, p. 735 ; “ This, 
though often found growing as if wild in tho HimalayaSf is only 
to be mot with in gardens in the phiins.” P. B. 1., iv, 200 ; “ Trop- 
ical America ; extensively cultivated in all warm countries/’ 
Voigt, TT. S C., p. 354- Pharbitis purpurea, S. America.” 
Roxb., Hort. Beng., ]>. J4. A native of Bi’azil and other parts of 
Tropical Soutli America. 

132. TroM(K\ Batatas, LaviJc . B. P., vol. ii, p. 735 ■ “ Culti- 
vated occasionally, especially in the western provinces.” Watt, 
Ec. Diet. vol. iv, p. 478 : '‘Originally a nativ'o of Tropical South 
America.” P. B. I., iv, 202. Roxb , F. 1,, p. 162. Rheede, Hort. 
Mai., vii, 35. Rumphius, Herb. Amb., v, i. 130. Possibly native 
of Central America (Honduras). 

133. Qoamocmt cocciNPA, Mcench. B P., vol. ii, p. 737 • 

“ Quamoclit pha'n coa, Choisy. In all provinces, cultivated and 
naturalised.” P. B. I., iv, 199 . “ Ipomcea coccinea. Cultivated and 
<iuasi-wild throughout India, erroneously supposed by Roxburgh 
to be a native of Coromandel. Introduced from Tropical America.*’ 
Roxb., P. 1 , p. 169 : “ Ipomooa phcnnicea, R. This plant has 

also been reared from seeds received from the Island of Trinidad.” 
Roxb., Hort. Beng., 14. Not referred to by Rheede. Whilst there 
can be hardly any doubt about Quamoclit coccinea being a native 
of Tropical America, it is very different with Quamoclit pennata 
(Lamk,), Q, pinnata, Bojer, Q, vulgaris^ Choisy. B. P., vol. ii, 
p. 738 ; “ In most of the provinces, cultivated and naturalised.” It 
is certain not to be a native of Bengal, but Roxburgh may be quite 
correct when he, in F. I., p. 169, declares it to be a native of India. 
It was known to Rheede (Hort. Mai., xi, 123, t. 60) and Rumphius 
(Herb. Amb , v, 155, t. 2). 

SolanacejK. 

134. SoLANUM Lycopersicum, Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p. 743: 
“ Cultivated and sometimes an escape.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. v, p. 
100: “ Introduced from South America.” P. B. I., iv, 237 : “ Cul- 
tivated and an escape,” Voigt, H. S. C., i, p. 513 : “ Domesticated 
in India.” Roxb., F. I., p. 190 : “ Although this is now very com- 
mon in India, I suspect it is as little a native as the common pota- 
to, which is now very generally cultivated over India, even by 
natives, for their own use.” Rumph., Herb. Amb., v., t. 154. 
Probably indigenous in the western parts of South America. 

135. SOLANUM tuberosum, Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p. 745 : ** Culti- 
vated sparingly.” A native of Chili, Peru, and New Qranada. 
According to Watt the cultivation of the potato was probably intro- 
duced into India some time between the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The potato was probably in- 
troduced into India by the Portuguese, as it was onltivat^ on 
the Iberian Peninsula a considerable time before Walter Raleigh 
introduced it into Ireland. See Roxburgh’s remark under Lyeo- 
persienm esculentum. 
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136. SOLANCJM SISYMBRlFOLieM, Lamk. B. P., vol. ii, p. 746 : 
“ An escape : native of America.*’ Not mentioned in F. B. I., nor 
by Voigt, nor Roxburgh. 

137. Capsicum ankuum, Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p. 748 : “ Culti- 

vated sparingly in gardens of Europeans.” Watt, Be. Diet., vol. ii, 
p. 135 : “ A native of equinoctial America, most probably of 

Brazil.” Hove states that capsicums were grown in Bombay in 
1787. 

Capsicum annuum, var. acuminatum, Fingerhut. B. P., vol. ii, 
p. 748 : “ Cultivated generally. There is little doubt that the 

forms {Gachh mirich, Lai gachhmirich, Lauka mirich, and Lai Lanka 
mirich) have been evolved since C. annuum was first introduced 
into India, for in America they are only known as having been 
raised from Indian seeds.’* This is the Capsicum frutescens of 
P. B. I., iv, 239 and F. I., p. 193. 

Capsicum annuum, var. abbbeviatum. B. P., vol. ii, p. 748 : 

Cultivated sparingly in the gardens of Europeans. This includes 
the majority of the pungent forms of chillie usually raised from 
European seed.” Roxb., F. L, p. 193 : “ This does not appear to 

be a native of India as the Hindoos have no name for it, nor is it 
even found in their gardens. In India the capsicums are all 
shrubby and they are seldom suffered to remain longer than one 
season.” 

Capsicum annuum, var. grossumJ B. P., vol. ii, p. 748: 

“ Cultivated in gardens, both European and native.” Capsicum 
grossum. F. B. I., iv, 239. Boxb., F. L, p. 193 : “ The plant does 
not appear to me a native of India ” 

Capsicum annuum, var. cerasiformb. B. P., vol. ii, p. 749: 
“ Cultivated occasionally in European gardens. Cherry pepper.*’ 
F. B I., iv, 239. Roxb., F. I., p. 193 : “ Capsicum cerasiforme. 
I doubt much whether this be a native of India, for I have only 
found it in the gardens of the curious.’* 

Capsicum annuum, var. nigrum. B. P,, vol. ii, p. 749: “Culti- 
vated occasionally in native gardens. Purple chillie.” Roxb., F. 
I., p. 192 : “ Capsicum purpureum. In 1796, 1 found a single plant 
of this species in the garden.” 

138. Capsicum frutescens, Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p. 749 : “ Cul- 
tivated, but not very extensively ; quite naturalised in waste places 
in all provinces. Birds’-eye chillie.” C. minimum, F. B. 1., iv, 
239. Boxb., F. I., p. 193. East Indian Bird Chilly. 

Capsicum prutbscbns, var. baccatum, Irish, B. P., vol. ii, p. 749 : 
” Cultivated occasionally. Brazil pepper or pimentas.” F. B. I., 
iv, 239 : Capsicum minimum, in part. 

139. Pbtbalis peruviana, Linn. B. P., vol li, p, 750 ; “ In all 

provinces, cultivated in gardens.” The Tipari or Cape goose- 
berry. Watt, Eo. Diot., vol vi, I., p. 225: “ Occasionally 

spontaneous from cultivation.” F. B. 1., iv, 238. Voigt, H, S. C., 
p. 314. Boxb., F. L, p. 189 ; “ I have found this only in the oal- 
ti rated state.” A native of America. 

140. Nicotiana rustica, Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p. 762 ; In all 
the provinces sparingly cultivated, except in N, Bengal, where its 
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oaltivation is general.” Watt, Be. Diet., vol. v, p, 352 : “ Believed 
to be a native of Mexico, and according to De Candolle, it is prob- 
ably indigenous in California.” F. B. T., iv, 245. Voigt* H. S. 
C., p. 516. Roxb., Hort. Beng., p. 16. 

141. Nicotiana Tabacom, Linu. B. P., vol.ii, p. 752: “ In all 

provinces, generally cultivated, but most extensively in N. 
Bengal.*’ Watt, Be. Diet., vol. v, p. 353 : “ De Candolle gives 

Ecuador and the neighbouring countries as the region where it prob- 
ably had its origin.” F. B. T , iv, 245. Voigt, H, S, C., p. 516. 
Uoxb., Hort. Beng., p. 16. 

142. NiCoTIANA PLUMBAGfNlFOLlA, Viv. B. P., p. 752 : 
Though now so general a weed, this plant is not alluded to by 

Roxburgh ; it is not, however, certain that it is an introduction 
subsequent to Roxburgh's time, because the genus Nzcotiana is 
omitted from the Flora Tndica ; though it is probable, because 
Roxburgh enumerates the two preceding species {N. rustica and 
N, Tahacum) in the TTortns Bengalensis, but omits this one.” F . 
B. I., iv, 246 : “ Bengal, a common introduced weed. Native of 

Mexico and the W. Indies. The only species of Nicotiana that has 
established itself in India.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 516: “Rio 
Crande. Domesticated about Serampore.” 

143. Browallia elata, Linn, B. P., vol. ii, p. 753: “In gar- 
dens in the cold season ; often occurring spontaneously in garden 
beds and on rubbish heaps. Native of Peru.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 
500. Roxb., Hort. Beng., p. 45. 


Scrophulariace;*-'. ‘ 

144. Antirrhinum majus, Linn, B, P., vol. ii, p. 758 : “ In 
gardens during the cold season ; subspontaneous in some p^ta of 
India, but not so in Lower Bengal.” F. B. I., iv, 253. Voigt, H. 
S. C., p, 499, A native of the Mediterranean Region. It would be 
interesting to know whether Antii’rhinum majua (the snap-dragon) 
ever occurs as an escape in Bihar or Chota Nagpur as it does in 
the Nilgiris. 

145. Russema juncea, Jat^. B. P., vol, ii, p. 758 : “In 
gardens, very common.” Firminger, Gardening, 5th ed., p. 470 * 

“ Every portion of it that touches the gfround in the rains takes 
root. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 501 : “ Mexico.” 

146. Herpbstis cham^droides, Linn. B. P., ii, p. 765: “ C. 
Bengal. A small weed of garden paths, of recent introduction, 
but DOW thoroughly naturalised. Native of America.” Not re- 
ferred to in Voi^, H S. C. 

147. Tobbbnia Foubniebi, Linn, B. P., ii, p. 767 : “ An 
annual which springs up spontaneously in garden l^ds and waste 
places. Native of Cochin China.” Not mentioned by Voigt. 

148. ScoPARiA DULCI8, Linn. B. P., ii, p. 772, without any 

remark. F. B. I., iv, 289 : “ Plains of Bengal, abundant, Clarke, 
Distr. Tropics of America and sporadically in Africa, aid 

Australia. Though now a superabundant Bengal plunt, it un- 
known in BCxburgh’s time, and oocura in no Indian BoAuHium 
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except Clarke’s.*’ Voigt, H. S. C., p. 507 : “ Native of every part 
of the world within the Tropics, common particularly near the sea. 
Aboufc Serampur. An infusion of the plant is used hy the Indians 
of S. America to cure agues (Thwib.)” Sir Joseph Hooker 
in F. B. I. suggests that the plant has spread from Sei'ampore. It 
is certainly remarkable that Roxburgh does not mention the plant 
as it is now very common about Sibpur, as in other parts of Bengal. 

Bignoniace.®. 

149. MlLLlNOTONIA HORTENSIS, Linn, /. B. P., vol. ii, p. 788 : 

Planted along roadsides and in gardens, also often occurring sub- 

spontaneously.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. v, p. 247. F. B. I., iv, 377 : 
“ Burma. Planted extensively in India, and in other tropical coun- 
tries. Perhaps wild also in Central India and on the Upper Goda- 
very.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 476, under suberosa. Roxb , F, 

p. 495 : “ The native country of this beautiful tree I have not 

been able to discover ; all 1 can learn is that some plants or seeds 
were brought from the Raja of Tanjore’s garden to Madras, from 
thence one plant was procured for the Company’s Botaoic Garden 
in Calcutta, about fifteen years ago.’* Roxb,, Coromandel plants, 
3, t. 214. 

150. Tecoma STANS, Linn, B. P., vol ii, p. 788 : “ In gardens, 

general.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 479 : “ W. Indies, Mexico. Intro- 

duced at Bombay.” 

151. Campsis obandiplora (Thunh,), Firmingor, Gardening, 

p. 540: ” Tecoma gran diflora. It bears seed abundantly in No- 
vember.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 478. Roxb , F. 1., p. 493 : “ A 

native of China ; runs over bushes, etc.’* Oampsis grandiflora is 
indigenous in Japan. 

152. Campsis KAUiCANS (Linn.), Firminger, Gardening, p. 540 : 
” Tecoma radicans. Emitting roots from its branches wherever 
they touch the ground,” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 478. Roxb., Hort. 
Beng., p. 47. This species is a native of the United States, from 
Illinois to Florida. 

Marttniace®:. 

153. Martynia annua, Linn. (Martynia diandra, Glox.) 

B. P., vol. ii, p. 791 : “ Chota Nagpur, very common on roadsides 

and near villages.” Also found by the writei* in N. Bengal. 
Watt, Ec, Diet., vol. v, p. 192 : “ An American weed (called 

Tiger Claw or Devil’s Claw) is now common in the Gangetic plain 
and elsewhere in India.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 475 ; “ Mexico. 

Domesticated about Serampore.’* Roxb., Hort. Beng., p, 45. This 
species, although having its probable home in Mexico^ is now a 
tropical cosmopolitan. 

ACANTUACEiE. 

154. Rubllia tubbrosa, Linn. B. P.,ii, p. 803 : “ Ocoaeion- 
ally n^uralised. Native of America.*’ Found along the Howrah 
Botanical Garden road not far from the northern gate of the 
Civil Engineering College, Not mentioned by Voigt. 
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155. Lantana trifolu, Linn, B. P., ii, p. 824 ; Naturalised, 
native of America.” F. B. 1., iii, 568. Voigt, H. S. 0., p. 472 : 

West Indian mountains.’* Rozb., Hort. Beng., p. 46. 

156. Lantana CAMARA, Linn. B. P., ii, p. 825 : ** In the cen- 

tral and eastern provinces frequently, in the western parts only 
occasionally natnralised,'* F. B. 1., iv, p. 562 : “An American 
plant, has run wild in India, especially in the W. Deccan and 
Ceylon.” Voigt, El. S. C., p. 472 : “ L. acnleata, L. Jamaica and 
most W. Indian Islands, whore it is called WildSage, on account of 
its strongly aromatic smell.” Roxb., Hort. Beng., p. 46. Of some 
interest is also Laniana indica, Boxh. This grows in most parts 
of Bengal. In the Flora of British India it is stated that it is 
common in the warmer parts of India and Ceylon, and one of the 
commonest weeds on the river banks of Bengal. It appears, how- 
ever, that the shrub has spread in Bengal only in recent times ; 
for Roxburgh says that it is a native of Mysore, whence Dr. 
Heyne sent seeds to the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, “ where the 
plants thrive lux iriautly.” It does not appear to have been a 
common plant in Bengal in 1840, for the only remark that stands 
against Lantana indioa in Voigt’s H. S. C. is : “ Mysore. Com- 
mon about Dharwai-. PI. small, light purple, inodorous. R. S. ; 
Ir. 0.** 

157. Stachytarpubta indioa, Vahl, B. P., ii, p. 82C : “ Natu- 

ralised ; often also cultivated in native gai-dens. Native of Amer- 
ica.” F. B. I., iv, 564, 565 : “ Probaldy naturalised in Asia ; the 

examples from extra-tropical India are almost surely escapes.” 
Voigt, H. S. C., p. 471, under and St, tiriicmfolia, 

stated to be from the W. Indies and S. America. Si. jamaioensis 
is also mentioned in Roxb., Hort. Beng., p. 4. 

158. Lippi A ggminata, H„ B. K, B. P., ii, p. 825. Col. 

Prain treats it as indigenous. C. B. Clarke in F. B. 1., iv, p. 564, 
also appears to consider it so, for he writes : “ Bengal, frequent ; 

below JDacca, J. D. H., etc. Distrib. Trojj. America, a widely 
dispersed weed.” Voigt enumerates Lantana canescens^ Kunth, 
which may, or more likely, may not be Lippia geminata. Possibly 
Lippia geminata may have been overlooked by the earlier authors 
in consequence of its great resemblance to Lantana indtca. 

159. Dubanta Plumiebi, Jacq. B. P., ii, p. 827 ; “ In gar- 

dens and shrubberies in all provinces, planted ; occasionally also 
subspontaneons in village thickets in C. Bengal.” F. B. I., 
iv, p. 560 : “ Dnranta, a large American bush, is much oultiva- 

ted in India.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 471: “W. Indies.” Not 
mentioned by Roxburgh. The freedom with which it produces 
fruits and seeds would lead one to expect this shnrb to spread 
much more copiously into the jungles of Ben^l than it does. In- 
deed it is rarely met with in localities where it may not have been 
planted. 

160. Glerodbndbom fragbans, Vent. B. P., ii, p. 885 : ** 0. 
Bengal ; Chittagong ; escaped from cultivation. Native of China.” 
F. B I., iv, p« 589 : Extensively oultivated.” Voigt, H. 0., 
p. 466. 
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161. Callicarpa CANA, Linn. B. P., ii, p. 828 : “ Often culti- 

vated ; occasionally naturalised in C. Bengal. Native of tbe 
Malay Peninsula.*’ F. B. L, iv, 568. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 467. 
Roxburgh, F. I., p. 131 : “ This shrub was introduced into the 

Botanic Garden from the Moluccas in 1798.” 

162. Hyptis CAPiTATA, Jacq. B. P., ii, p. §48 : “ C. Ben- 
gal, naturalised, rare. Introduced from America.” Not referred 
to by previous authors. An erect annual. Its native distribution 
is from Mexico to Brazil and Paraguay. 

163. Hyptis sdaveoj.kns, Poit, B. P., ii, p. 848 : “ In all the 

western provinces, very common. Native of America.” F. B. T. : 

Deccan Peninsula, Cachar and Nicobar Islands ; introduced. 
Distr. Tropical America, introduced into Tropical Asia.” Does 
not appear to be referred to by Voigt, unless his Hyptis pectinatay 
Poit., is the present species. Roxburgh does not mention it. Its 
original home extends from S. Brazil and Peru to Mexico. 

164. Meriandha bengalbnsis, Benth. B. P., ii, p. 858 : “ In 

native gardens in C. Bengal. Native of Abyssinia. Vem. 
Kflfur ka pat.” F. B, I., iv, 663. Wall, PI. As. Rar., i, 29. 
Salvia hengalensisy Konig. Roxburgh, F. I., p. 49, “ Is only found 

in gardens.’ 

166. Salvia coccinea, Linn. B. P. ii, p. 859 : “In gardens 
generally, and occasionally subspontaneous. Native of S. 
America.^’ Voigt., H. S. C., p. 455: “Domesticated in many 
parts of India.” 

NyCTAfJINACEiE. 

166. Mirabilis jalapa, Linn, B. P., ii, p. 862 : “ Culti- 

vated, and as an escape. Native of America.” Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 328 ; “ Domesticated in our gardens.” 

167. Bougainvillea spectabilis, Willd, B. P., ii, p. 864: 
” In gardens of European residents common. Native of Brazil.” 
Voigt, H. S. C., p. 329 : “ Rio Janeiro, August 1889.” 

168. Bougainvillea glabra, Ohoisy. B. P., ii, p. 863 : “ In 
gardens, both native and European. Native of Brazil.” 

Phytolaccace^. 

169. Rivina HUMiLis, Linn, B. P., ii, p. 883 : “ In all the 

provinces, cnltivated, and in most of them thoroughly naturalised 
and as if wild. Native of America.” F. B. I., v, 21 : “ Rivina 

Lathenia, Ham. in Wall. Cat. 6952, from Patna, is the common 
South American Rivina lievis, Linn , or an allied plant.” Voigt, 
H. 8. 0., p. 323 : “ Rivina lasvis, W. Indies. Domesticated about 
Serampore.” Roxb., H. B., p. 11. 

Pipeeacbj:. 

170. Peperomia pellucida, Xunih, B. P., ii, p. 894 : “ C. 
Bengal, naturalised. A succulent herb, recently introduced, but 
now extremely abundant.” Not mentioned in F. B. 1., uoit in 
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Voigt, H. S. C. ItB native country extends from Northern Brazil 
and Peru to the Antilles. Doubtfully indigenous, but completely 
domesticated in Western and Rastem Tropical Africa. In Amer- 
ica it is eaten as a salad. 

4 

POLYOONACBJ!;. 

171. AirriGONON lewopus, EndL B. P., vol. ii, p. 889 : “ In 
gardens generally.** Firminger, Gardening, 8rd ed., p. 437 ; “ Of 
late introduction. Propagated by seeds or cuttings,** Not men- 
tioned by Voigt. A native of the western pai'ts of Mexico. 

Lauracea:. 

172. CiNNAMOMUM ZETLANICUM, Breyu, B. P., vol. ii, p. 899 : 

“ Planted, but rarely. Native of Ceylon.** Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. 
ii, p. 324 : A native of the Ceylon forests ; also said to be met 

witii in the forests of Tenasserim. F. B. I., v, 131. Voi^. H. S. 
C., p. 307. Roxb., F, I., p. 336 ; “ General Macdowal, in com- 
mand on the Island of Ceylon, sent to the Botanic Garden at Cal- 
cutta, in 1801, several plants of the best sort. The sort introduced 
forty years ago is of the narrow-leaved, inferior kind.’* 

173. CiNNAMOMUM Camphora, F, Nees. B. P., vol. ii, p. 899 : 

“ Planted rather commonly. Native of China.*’ The Camphor 
tree. Watt, Be. Diet., vol. ii, p. 317 : “ A native of China, Ja- 
pan, and Malay Islandd.” F. B. I., v, 134. Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 308 ; “ Camphora officinarum.” Roxb., F. I., p. 339 : “ Laurus 
oamphorifera. This tree is a native of the Malaya Islands and 
was introduced into the Botanic Garden in 1802.’* This tree is a 
native of China, Formosa (and Japan). 

EuPHORBIACEJI']. 

174. Euphorbia Tirucalu, Linn. B. P., ii, p. 924 : “ A 

hedge plant in most of the provinces, now quite naturalised in the 
western parts. Native of Africa.*’ F. B. I., v, 254 : Natural- 

ised in Bengal, the Deccan Peninsula and Ceylon.** Voigt, H. S. 
C., p. 162. Roxburgh, F. I., p. 893. Rheede, Hort. Mal.^ 2, t. 44. 
Rumpb, Herb. Amb., t. 29. The Bengali name, Lanka Sij\ seems to 
indicate that the plant has been introduced from Ceylon directly. 
This probably justifies Buchanan- Hamilton’s view (Trans. Linn. 
Boo., xiv, 286) that the plant is of comparatively recent introdne- 
tion. It is very probable that the plant had been introduced into 
Ceylon and the Indian Archipelago from Africa, before reaching 
the Indian continent. 

175. Euphorbia pulcherrima, Willd. B. P., ii, p. 924 : 
“ Cultivated in European gardens. Native of America.” Gener- 
ally known under the name of Poinsettia pulcherrima, F. B. I., 
V., 289. Voiet, H S. C., p. 164 .* ** Poinsettia pulcherrima, Grab., 
Mexico. In Honourable Company’s Gurden fl. C. S.*’ (cold season). 
The plent seems not to have been common in Calcutta gardens in 
1849. 
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176. Euphorbia geniculaia, Ortega. B. P., ii, p. 924: ** In 

gardens, occasionally. An annual herb.” F. B. I., v, 239 : “ Is 

both caltivated in gardens, and has been found apparently wild, 
but no doubt as an escape, in the Sutlej Valley.” Euphorbia 
prunifolia, Jacq., Wall. Oat., 7690. Voigt, H. S.C., p. 163 : “ Peru.” 
Koxb., H. B., p. 36. It would be interesting to know whether this 
species shows any tendency to run wild in Bengal. 

177. Euphorbia splendbns, Bojer. Often cultivated. A na- 
tive of Madagascar. P^irminger, Gardening, 3rd ed., p. 393. Voigt, 
H. S. C., p. 162. 

178. Euphorbia Bojeri, HooA:. Often cultivated A native of 
Madagascar. P'irminger, Gardening, p. 362. Voigt, H. S.C., p. 162. 

179. Euphorbia hetkrophylla, Linn. B. P., voL ii, p. 924 : 
“ In gardens generally, and often also subspontaneous in waste 
places in C. Bengal.” Not mentioned in Firminger, Gaidening, 
3rd edition. It is indigenous in the area extending from Peru 
and Brazil to Illinois in the United States. Euphorbia heterophylla 
is mentioned under the name of Euphorbia cyathophaa as a desir- 
able by Voigt in H. S. C., p. 164. 

180. Euphorbia uraminea, Jacq. B. P., ii, p. 924 : “ C. 

Bengal, naturalised. An annual herb. A recently introduced 
American weed, not yet very common.” Not mentioned by Voigt, 
Its original home extends from Mexico to Peru. 

181. Pedilanthus tithymaloidbb, Poit. B. P., ii, p. 925 : 

“ A hedge plant, especially in the contiul and eastern provinces ; 
introduced,” F. B. L, v, 239 : “ A West Indian succulent shrub, 

which is much cultivated in native gardens and planted in hedges.” 
Voigt, H. S. C., p. 164 : “ Was introduced into the country 

before 1794, and is now domesticated everywhere. Chiefly 
used for hedges, as neither goats nor cows will touch the leaves. 
Used in the W, Indies medicinally under the name of Ipecacu* 
anha in all cases where that drug is required.” Roxburgh, H. B., 
p. 36. 

182. Jatropha multifida, Linn. B. P., ii, p. 941 : “ In 

gardens and near temples, general. Native of 8. America.” F. 
B. I., v, 383 : “ Cultivated and naturalised in various parts of In- 

dia.” Wall, Cat., 7801. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 159 : “ Coral plant. 
America.” Boxb., Hort. Beng., p. 69. 

183. Jatropha gosstpifolia, Li7in. B. P., ii, p. 941 : ” In 

all the provinces, in waste places. A common weed of roadsides. 
Native of Brazil.” F. B. I., v, 383 : “ Bengal, Olarke.** Not men- 
tioned in Voigt, H. S. C., nor by Roxburgh. .As the plant was not 
collected by Sir Joseph Hooker, it has probably been introduced 
after 1850. I found it to be very common in C. and N. Bengal in 
1881. It would be very interesting to trace the history of its 
spread in Bengal. 

184. Jatropha Curcas, Linn. B. P,, ii, p. 941 ; ” In all prov- 
inces and in village thickets.” F. B, I., v, 338 : “ Throughout 
India and Ceylon, common near villages, cultivated uid natu- 
ralis^.” Voifl^, H. S. 0,, p. 168: “ Cuba, South America. Do- 
mesticated in India.” Roxburgh, P. I., p.' 689, takes the plant to 
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be a native of the coast of Coromandel. It would be interesting 
to know how far back t his species can be traced in Indian medical 
literature. 

185. Aleurites moluccana, Willd. B. P., i. p. 942 : “ In 
gardens, especially in C. Bengal.” P. B. I., v, 384 : “ Native of 
the Malay ? and Pacific Islands.** As if wild in the Wainad. 
Roxburgh, P, 1., p. 670 : “ Aleurites triloba. A large tree, now pretty 
common in gardens about Calcutta, originally from the Malay 
countries.” Voigt, H. S. C„ p. 159. 

186. Croton spa rsifiiORi Morung, described in the present 
paper. Not mentioned in B. P., nor anywhere else. 

187. Croion sp. a now species from Chittagong, evidently 
an immigrant, under investigation. 

188. CoDiiEUM VARiEOATOM, lil . B. P., ii, p. 944 : “ In gar- 

dens everywhere.” Oroton of the Anglo-Indians. P, B. I., v, 
399 : “ Native of the Molucca Islands.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 157 : 
** Codiaeum chrysosticton, Rumph.” Roxburgh, P. L, p. 687 : 
“ Croton bractifei urn, R. A native of the Moluccas.” 

189. liioiNrjs COMMUNIS, Linn. B. P., ii, p. 952 : “Apparently 
introduced from Africa.” Roxburgh, P. I., p. 690. 

190. Manihot UTiLissiMA, PoM. B. P., vol. ii, p. 940 *. “ N. 
Bengal Duars, cultivated in clearings.” Watt, Be. Diet., vol. v, 
p. 157. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 158 : “ Jatropha manihot, Kunth. Has 
never flowered here, nor had it done so in H. C. Or. in 1814, though 
introduced in 1794.” Roxb., Hort. Beng., p. 69. Cultivated in 
Brazil, Peru, and Mexico before the advent of the Europeans. Prob- 
ably a native of Brazil where it is reported to grow wild. 

191. Sapium sebiferum, Roxb. B. P., vol. ii, p. 954 : “ Cul- 
tivated, occasionally, especially in the northern parts.” Watt, £c. 
Diet., vol. vi, 2, p, 472 : “ Indigenous to China, and introduced as a 
cultivated plant into various parts of India” P. B. I., v, 470. 
Voigt, H. S. C., p. 161 : ** Stillingia sebifera. Domesticated about 
Serampore.” Roxb., P. I., p.'^Ol .- “ Is now very common about 
Calcutta, where in the course of a few yeais it has become one of 
the most common trees. In Bengal it is only considered as an 
ornamental tree.” A native of China and Japan. 

IjRTICACEiE. 

192. Cannabis sativa, Linn. B. P., ii, p. 960. P. B. I., v, 487, 
“ Wild in the N. W. Himalsya. Central Asia, wild ; cultivated 
elsewhere.” Roxb., P. I., p. 718. Oannahis eativa occurs as an 
inhabitant of waste places and on roadsides in many places in Ben- 
gal. It may now fairly be considered to be indk^nous. 

193. Broussonetia paptrifbra. Vent. B. P., ii, p. 967 : 
“ Planted, occasionally, and wherever planted springing up sponta* 
neously. The Paper Mulberry. Native of Burma, Malwa, and 
Polynesia.” P. B. I., v, 490. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 284 : “ Mas been 
in the garden here more than twelve years without flowering.” 

194. Pious PUMitA, Linn. B. P., ii, p. 962 : “ In many of the 
provinces, planted to take the place of ivy as a creeper on walls. 
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Native of Japan and China. The Ivy-Fig.” Not mentioned by 
Voigt. 

CvCADACBjE. 

195. Ctcas Rumphii, Miq. B. P., ii, p. 993 : “ In gardens, 
occasionally. Native of the Andamans and Malaya.” F. B. I., v, 
657. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 554 : “ Cycas circinalis.” Roxh., F. I., 
p. 709 : “ Cycas circinalis, Willd. This beautiful small palm has 
of late years been introduced from Amboyna into the Company’s 
Botanic Garden, where it thrives freely.” 

196. Cycas revoluta, Thunh. B. P., ii, p. 993 : “ In gar- 
dens, frequently. Native of Japan.” F. B. 1., v, 656: Voigl, 
H. S. C., p. 555: “Common in gardens about Calcutta.” Roxb., 
F. L, p. 709 : “ Very common in gardens about Calcutta ” Voigt 
says the plant was introduced into H. C. G. in 1794. 


Casuarinaceji*:. 

197. Casuarina equisrtifolta, Forst. B. P., vol. ii, p. 985 : 

“Chittagong coast. Elsewhere often planted.” I include this 
species in the present enumeration, because, ns far as Bengal 
proper is concerned, it is eminently an introduced plant, which, 
however, forms a familiar feature in *many a Bengali landscape. 
Watt, Be. Diet., vol. ii, p. 230: “ Introduced into the plains of 

India as a roadside tree about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century.” F. B. I., v, 598. Roxb., F. I., p. 632 : “ It was sent 
by Dr. Buchanan (from Chittagong) to the Botanic Garden, 
where in the course of ten years from the seed, they have grown 
to be trees of from sixty to eighty feet in height.” 

Coni PER jc. 

198. Thuja orientals, Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p. 992 : “ Often 
planted.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 557. Roxb., F. I., p. 678 : “ From 
China it has been introduced into our garden in India.” A 
native of China and Japan. 

Bromeliace/b. 

199. Ananas sativus, Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p. 1052 : “ Ana- 

nassa sativa. Sparingly planted.” Watt, £o. Diet., vol. i, p. 236 ; 
“ Introduced from America. It is apparently a native of Brazil. 
It was introduced by the Portui^ese into ^ngal in 1594. Its 
introduction is expressly mentioned by Indian authors.” Roxb., 
F. I., p, 279 : “ Bromelia ananas. Its not being a native of India 
is supported by the various vernacular names, evidently derived 
ivom ananas^ as well as there being no Sanscrit name for so 
remarkable a plant, a thing which could scarcely have happened 
if it had been a na;tive of the Bast Indies.” Rheede, Hort. Mai., 11 , 
t. 1 and 2. 
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200. Sansevieria truasciata, Hort, B. P., vol. ii, p. 1054 : 

“ Often cultivated ; sonietimeH an an escape.’' Evideutly closely 
related to /S', gumeensis, and perhaps a variety of the latter. It 
may be considered to be a native of Africa. 

201. Sansevikria OYLiNDRicA, Bojer, B. P., vol. ii, p. 1054: 

“ Occasionally cultivated.” A native of Zanzibar ; cultivated 
along the coast of Africa from Zanzibar to Angola. 

SoilAailNACEA.. 

202. MakantA arundinacea, Li’nw. B. P., vol. ii, p. 1048: 

“ Occasionally planted. Ari'ow-root.” Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. v, p. 
180 : “ In Bengal it did not attract attention much before 1830. 

Voigt, H. S. C., p 575. A native of Tropical Ameri(*a. 

203. RAvenaiiA madaoascaribnsis, Sonnerat, B. P., vol. ii, 
p. 1050 . “ Occasionally planted.” P. R. I., vi, 198. Voigt, H. S. 

O. , p. 579. Roxb., F. I., p. 279 : “ Urania speciosa, Willd. In 1802 
three plants of this elegant tree were brought from the Island of 
Mauritius by Captain Tennant to the Botanic Garden at Calcutta. 
The seeds of the first crop of flowers ripened in November 1807.” 

Iridace/I':. 

204. Iris chinensis, Ourtis, Firminger, Gardening, 5th ed., 
p. 372 : “ A common plant in gardens in all parts of India, but 
seems to blossom more freely in the United Provinces than in 
Bengal.” Voigt, H. S. C., p, 604. Roxb., F. I., p. 57 : •‘This 
species has been introduced from China into the Botanic Garden.” 

205. Moba!:a tkidioides, Innn, Firminger, Gardening, 5th 
ed., p. 373 : “ Iris morrooides.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 603 : “ Thrives 
and blossoms well in Calcutta.” 

206. Tigridia pavonia, Linn. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 605 : It 
thrives well in Upper India (Firminger). A native of Mexico and 
Peru. 

207. CiPDRA PALUDOSA, Auhl. B. P., vol. ii, p. 1055 ; “ C. 

Bengal ; quite naturalised in thickets near Calcutta.” Voigt, 
H. S. C., p. 601. Roxb., Hort. Beng., p. 5. Tropical America, 
widely distributed, 

208. Belamcamda chinensis, Leman. A native of Tropical 
East Asia and Japan. B. P., vol. ii, p. 1056 ; “ In gardens in all 
the provinces.” Firminger, Gardening, 5th ed., p. 373: “Par- 
dantnus chinensis. A common plant in all gardens in India.” 

P. B.I.,vi,277. Yoigt.H. S. C.,p. 605. Roxb., F. L, p. 57 : “ Mo- 
rea chinensis. Common in gardens over India.” Rheede, Hort. 
Mai., xi, t, 37. 

AMABYLLIDiCE.£. 

209. Zephyeantbes tobispatha. Herb. B. P., vol. ii, p. 
1060 : ** In gardens and sometimes naturalised. Native of Peru.” 
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P. B. I., vi, 277 : “ Cultivated in gardens and found as an escape 

far from habitations.*’ Voigt, H. S. C., p. 582 : “ Blue Mountains, 
Jamaica.** 

210. Amaryllis belladonna, Linn. Firminger, Gardening, 
5th ed. : “ Common in Indian gardens.” Voigt, H. S. C., p. 586, 
A native of the Capo and the Canary Islands. 

211. Eurycles AMBOYNENSis, Willd. (=E. sylvcstris Salisb.). 

Voigt, H. S. O., p. 594. Roxb., F. I., p. 285 : “ Crinum ner- 

vosum, Introduced into the Company’s Botanic Garden at Cal- 
cutta, where it blossoms, but rarely ripens its seeds.” A native 
of the Malaya Archipelago. Pretty common in Calcutta gardens. 

212. Eucuaris grandiflora, Planch. {^Eucharis amazo- 

nica^ Lindley). Firminger, Gardening, 5th ed., p. 369 : “ Native 

of Bi-azil, and quite naturalised in this country.” 

213. Hippeastrdm rittilum. Herb. var. fulgidum 
pcastrum fulyidum, Herb.). Voigt, H. S. C., p. 585. A native of 
Brazil, now frequently seen in gardens about Calcutta. 

214. Htppeastrdm reticulatdm {L' Herit.). Voigt, H. S. C., 
p. 585. Indigenous in Brazil, now common in Calcutta gardens. 

215. Htppeastrum equestre (JJer6.). Voigt, H. S. C., p. 585. 
Roxb., Hort. Beng., p. 24. Bahama, Antilles, Guyana. Fre- 
quently met with in Calcutta gardens. 

216. Hippeastrum btylosdm, Herh. {=sllippeastrunt maran- 
enae (Ker) ). Voigt, H. S. 0., p. 584. A native of N. Brazil 
often seen in gardens about Calcutta. 

217. Agave Ver^-Crdcis {Miller). In Drummond and 
Prain, The Agricnltui*al Ledger, 1906, No. 7, p. 86 : “ Agave Vera 
Cruz, Miller. Native country doubtful, probably Mexico ; natural- 
ised throughout Southern Europe, also in North-Western Africa 
and the Atlantic Islands ; S. Africa; Mauritius; Ceylon,” besides 
Indian localities. Mr. Burkillhas observed Agave Verse^Orucia at 
the following places in Bengal and Bihar — Siliguri in the Darjee- 
ling Terai, Patgram in the Jalpaiguri District ; Bangpur and Kakina 
in the Rangpur District ; in the Districts of Dacca, Mymensingh, 
Dinajpur and Bogra ; Rampur Boalia ; Nalhati and Naihati ; Cut- 
tack (very plentiful) and Jajpur in Orissa ; Boinchi in BardwAn 
District ; Bankipur ; near Mokameh and Katihar ; Bairagnia, 
Mozafferpur District ; Papri, HatwAri, and Chitani in the District 
of Darbhanga. Voigt, H. S. C., p. 597 : “ Agave Veras Crucis, S. 
America. Introduced in 1840.” 

218. Agave Wiohtii, Drummond and Pradn. These authors, 

ioc. c^^., p. 91 : “ Native country unknown.” We may take it to 

be a native of some part of Tropical America, perhaps Mexico. 
It existed in India in Wight’s time. Mr. Burldll notices the 
following localities — Rangpur ; Bogra ; Gauripur in Mymensingh ; 
neighbourhood of BardwAn ; Naihati. 

219. Agave Cantala, Boxh. Drummond and Prain, loc. oit., 
p. 87 : Native country unknown.” Voigt, H. S. C., p, 597 : 
‘‘Fourcroya cantala.” Roxb., F. I., p. 296: “Agave oantula. It 
is now common everywhere. In Bengal the plants blossom in 
May and June.” Roxb., Hort. Beng., 25. Rumph., Herb. Amb., 
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V, t. 94. This species js found growing at some localities in 
Bihar: Chilwara and Tarkaulia in Tirhut. It is probably a 
native of Central America. 

220. Furokjia sli.loa, C . Koch. Mr. Barkill informs me 
that a rough-loaved Fonio is planted at Kutnpur in tbo Mozaf- 
ferpnr District. 

221. PoMANTHES TUiiEROSA, Ltww. Firmiiigur, Gardening, 5th 

od., p. 352 : “ The commonest, perhap*^, of any plant in the gardens 
of India.*’ Voigt, H. S. C. p- >56 “ No doubt a native of Mexico 

or S. Amoii*m.” R«)xb., P. T, p. 295: “In gardens only” 
Rumph., Herb Anib , ]> 285. Pulianlhes tuberosa is most 

probably a native of Central America, as the remaining two 
H}>ecies of Polianthe.s hail from that part of the world. 


Liliacka'. 

222. ALLJb.>’ ASCALONiciJM, Limi. B. P., vol. ii, p. 1075 : 

Cultivated. T^ie Shallot.'* Watt, Kc. Diet., vol. i, p. 168: “Has 

been cultivated from the remotest times by all nations of the 
Bast.*’ F. B. I., vi, 337. Roxb., P. 1., p. 288. A native of Asin 
.’'I inor. 

223. Allium AMrELOPRASiiM, Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p. 1076 : 
“ Cultivated. The Leek.** ¥. B. I., vi, 337. Watt, Ec. Diet., 
vol. i, p. 171 : “ Allium porrum. This esculent plant has been 
known from time immemorial.** Roxb., P. 1., p. 287. A native 
of the Mediterranean Region. 

224. Allium cepa, Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p. 1075 : “ Culti- 
vated. The Onion.” P. B. I., vi, 337. Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. i, 
p. 169: “ Cultivated all over India.** Roxb., P. I., p. 287. Native 
country unknown; but probably a native of the Mediterranean 
Region. 

225. Allium sativum, Linn. B. P., vol. li, p. 1076 : “ Culti- 
vated. Garlic.’* P, B. I., vi, 337. Watt, Be. Diet., vol. i, p. 
172 ; “ Cultivated all over India.” Roxb., F. I., p. 287. A 
native of Songaria. 

226. Hemebocallis pulva, Linn. B. P., vol. ii, p, 1078 : 
“ In gardens, generally.” P. B. 1., vi, 326 : “ The Himalaya and 
Khasia Hills ; possibly indigenous ; cultivated thronghont India. 
Distr. S. Europe, the Caucasus, N. Asia to Japan.** Voigt, H. S. 
0., p. 670. Roxb., F. I., p. 296 : “ It was introduced by Dr. W. 
Carey into the Botanic Garden at Calcutta from Dinajpur, where, 
if not indigenous, it may have been carried thither from Ohina, 
its native country, through Bhutan.’* 

PALMACE2E. 

227. Garyota MiTiB, Lour. B. P., vol. ii, p. 1093 : Occa- 
sionally planted or self-sown, but chie^ in and near European 
centres : perhaps wild in Southern Cfhittagong. Native of 
Burma, Andamans, Malaya.” F. B. I., vi, 4^. Mentioned 
neither by Firminger nor Voigt. 
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228. Livistona chinbwsis, B. Br. B. P., vol. ii, p. 1092 ; 
“Cultivated frequently. Native of China,” F. B. 1., vi, 434: 
“ A Chinese and Japanese species.” Griffith, Palms of British 
India, 131. Not referred to by Voigt. 

Auagem, 

229. Typhonium inopinatum, Prain, B. P., ii, p. 1106 : 
“ C. Bengal, introduced; a native, as now appears, of tipper 
Burma. Plentiful and rapidly spreading in thickets in and about 
the Royal Botanic Garden. This was never in cultivation ; how 
it may have been introduced is unknown, but the introduction 
would seem to have been recent.” 

230. Typhonicm RoxnuRami, Schott. B. P., ii, p. 1108 : 
“ C. Bengal, introduced. Native of Malctya. Accidentally intro- 
duced into the Royal Botanic Garden a century ago, where it 
occurs with the three preceding {T. inopinatum^ T, Schottiiy T. 
trilobatum) species, but more locally and rarely than they. 
Unlike the others, this seems not yet to have spread beyond the 
limits of these gardens.” F. B. I., vi, 510 : “ T. Mottleyanum ; 
Malacca, Penang, Borneo.” Voigt, H. S. 0., p. 686 : “ Typho- 
nium trilobatum.” Roxb., F. I,, p. 628 : “ The roots esme acci- 
dentally from the Moluccas, amongst the earth tliat some other 
plants were brought in ” 


Graminacka.. 

231. PkNNI.SETUM TYI'HOIDEDM, Bich. B. P.. vol. ii, p. 1169 : 
“ Cultivated in the western provinces.” F, B. I., vii, 82: “Through- 
out the hotter parts of India, cultivated as an escape.” Watt, 
Ec. Diet., vol. vi, 1, p. 128 : “ Most probably of African origin.” 
Roxb., F, I., p. 95. 

232. Avena SATiVA, Linu. B. P., vol. ii, p. 1217: “Culti- 
vated sparingly.” F. B. 1., vii, 275. Watt, Ec. Diet., vol. i, 
p. 356 : “ Of recent introduction into Indian agriculture. It was 
first grown in Noitlieni India round c&ntonments and stud 
depots.” Probably a native of the northern parts of Europe. 

233. Bambusa NANA, Boxh, B. P., ii, p. 1232: “Native of 
China.” F. B. I., vi, 390: “Native of China and Japan.” 
Roxb., F. I., p. 306. 

234. Bambusa vulgaris^ Schrad. B. P., ii, p. J233 : 
“ Native of Malaya.” F. B. I., vii, 391. Voigt, H. S. C., p, 718: 
“ Dendrocalamns tulda, var.” Roxb., F. I., p. 305 ; treated as a 
variety of Bambusa Tulda, Roxb. 

It is of some interest to know how many species each of the 
difEerent botanical regions bas contributed to the Flora advena of 
Bengal. The perceniages indicated are calculated on the total of 
the exotic species given in the preceding enumeration. la p m s o 
of doubt the most probable native country has been assumed •• tlie 
native country. 
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1. Eurasian species. 

A. Tempeiiite European species in general, and species indig- 
enous in the Mediten^anean Region, Western Asia, and Songaria. 
11*2%. Bosa galUca, Fragariavesca, Avena sativa. NigdlaaoUwi, 
Papaver somniferum. Senebiera pinnatifida. Alyaaum maritimum, 
L^dtum sativum. THaspi arvense. OapseUa Bursa-pastoris, 
Hibiscus syriacus. Punica Granatum. MyHus commtmiff. Rota 
centifolia. Bosa alba. rubiginosa. Xanthium spinosum, 

Ohrysantkemum coronofium. Antirrhinum majus. Bicinus <ommu- 
nis. Oannahis sativa. ALUum ascalomcum. Allium amprloprasum. 
Allium Oepa. Hemrrocallis fuiva. Allium sativum, 

B Japan, China, and Indo-Chiua. 9*8%. Hibiscus Manikot. 
Hibiscus mutabilis, Glamena Wampi. Triphasia AurantMa. 
Litchi chinensis. Euphoria Lougana. Bosa indica. Bosa sinica. 
Bosa multijlora ’Eriobotrya j aponica. Gardenia florida. Ohrysan- 
themum indicum. Lobelia radicans. Oampsis grandijlora, Olero- 
dendron fragra': s. Ginnamomum Camphora. Sapium sebiferum. 
Ficus pumila. Oycas revoluta. Thuja orientalis. Belamcanda 
chinensis. Trio chinensis. hivisiontt chinensis. 

C. The Eastern Peninsula, the Andamans, and Ceylon. 5’27o* 
Pt&rocarpus dalhergioides. Quisqualis indica, Diospyros Kahi. Mi^ 
Icauia scandens. Torrenia Foy.mieri. Millingtonia hortensis. Coni’- 
cavpa cana, Broussonetia papyrifera. Oasimrina equisetifalia. 
Garyota mitis, Typhonium inopinatum, Bambusa nana, 

D. The Malay Archipelago and the Philippines. 8*57o- 
Hibiscus hirtus. Hibiscus radiatus. Hibiscus Bosa-sinensis, Aver- 
rhoa Carambola. Averrhoa Bilimhi. Citrus decumana, Pterocarpus 
indica, Melaleuca Leucodendron, Eugenia malaccensis, Diospyros 
philippensis. Polyscias fruticosa. lasora stricta. Vallaris pergtdana, 
Oinnamomum zeylanicum. Aleurites moluceana, , Oodimum 
variegatum, Oycas Bumphii, Eurycles amboy^misis, Typhonium 
Boxhurghti, Bambusa vulgaris. 

II. Polynesian species. 0*47o- 
Spondias dulcis, 

III. African species. 

A. Continental, ohiedy Tropical Africa. 4‘77o. Adanaonia 
digitata, Indigofera sumatrana, Indigofera articulata, Quieotia 
abyssinica. BoupelUa grata. Jacquemontia cserulea, Meriandra 
hengalensis. Euphorbia Tirucalli. Sansevieria trifasoiata, 8anr- 
sevieria cylindrica, Pennisetum iyphoideum, 

B. Madagascar, the Mascarenhas (and the Cape). 

Bauhinia monandra. Poinciana regia, Oolvillea racemosa, AUnah 
zia rtchardiana, Vangueria edulis, Oryptostegia grandijlora, 8tepha» 
notis fiorvbunda. Euphorbia splendens. Euphorbia Bqjeri, Rausfi- 
ala madagascariensis, Morasa iridoides, Amaryllis belladonna, 

IV. American species. ^ v 

A. United States. l'77o4 Hdianihue tv^eromih jPhUxe 
Drummondi* Oampsis radicans, NicoUa'na mstiea. , ' 1 1 i i ' ' 
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B. Tropical and Subtropical America in general. 16*7%- 
Malvastrum coromandelianum. Malvastrum sjpicatum, Anoda has^ 
tata. Malachra capitata. Qunztima iomentosa. Arachis hypogsea. 
Parhinsonia aculeata. Neptunia plena. Vesmanthus virgatus. Leu- 
coma glauca. Bnterolohium Saman. Turnera ulmifolia. Tumera 
trionifolia, Opuntia Didenii. Passijlora snherosa. Passiflora fce- 
Hda. Oarica Papaya. Hamelia patens. Flaveria repanda. Syned- 
rclla nodiflora. AUamanda cathartica. Thecctia neriifoUa. Ipo- 
miea Nil. Herpestis rkamiedroides. Scoparia dulcis. Ruellia 
tuherosa. Lippia geminata. Hyptis capitata. Hyptis suaveolena. 
Salvia coccinea. Mirahilia Jalapa. Rivina humilis. Jatropha Cur- 
ratt. Jatropha midtifida. Peperomia pellucida. JSuphorhia grami- 
nea. Euphorbia heterophylla, Uipura paludosa. Furcraea sp. 

C. Mexico and Central America. Argevwne moxi- 

cana. Swietenia macrophylla. Pha^ieoliis multifiorus. Pithecolo- 
hium dulce. Psidium Ouyava. Tagrtcs pafulus. Tagefcs erectus. 
Laqascea mollis. Zinnia elegans. Cosmos sulfureus. Tithonia 
tagptijlora. Oalinsoga parvijlora. Tridax procumhens. Flnmiera 
.'irutifolia. Jpom^cra tricolor. Ipomcca Batatas. Nicotiana plumha- 
gi7iifolia. Russel in juncea. Tecoma stans. Mariynia a^inua. 
Antigonon leptopus. Euphorbia pulcherrima. Iris pavonia. Tig* 
ridia pavonia. Agave Verse-Grucis. Agave Wightii. Agave Cantata. 
Polianthes tuherosa. 

D. The Antillep (and Central America). 11*5%. Ano- 
na squamosa. Anona reticulata, Tribulus cistoides. Swiete- 
nia Mahagoni. Anacardium occidentale. Grotalaria saltiana. 
Orotalaria Brownei. Grotalaria incana. Pimenta offichialis. Pas- 
siflora quadrangnlaris. Passiflora adenophylla. Eupatorium odora- 
tum. Tridax procumhens. Achras Sapota. Rauwolfia canescens. 
Lochnera rosea. Asclepias curassavica. Evolvulus nummularius. 
Quamoclit coccinea. Heliotropium curassavicum, Lantana trifolia. 
Laniana Camara. Strachgtarpheta indica. Duranta Plumieri. 
Peddlanthus tithymaloides. Zephyranthes tuhispatha. Hippeastrum 
equestre. 

B. Andenean Region. 6*0%. Bixa Orellana. . Phaseolus vul- 
garis, Eupatorium Ayapana. Zinnia pauciflora, Helianthus an- 
nnus. Selianthus argyrophyllus. Solanum sisymhrifolium. 86la- 
num Lycopersicum. Solanum tuberosum. Physalis peruviana. 
Nicotiana Tahacum, Browallia elata. Euphorbia geniculata, 
Oipura paludosa. 

P. Brazil. 6*1%. Talinum patens. Phaseolus lunatus. 
Ipomcea purpurea. Capsicum annuum. Oapsicum frutescens. 
Bougainvillea spectabiUs. Bougainvillea glabra. Jatropha gossypi- 
folia. Manihot utiUsaima. Ananas sativus, EucharU grnndiflora. 
Hippeastrum rutilum. Hippeastrum reticulatum. Hippeastrum 
styiosum. ' 

G-. La Plata Region. 0*9%. 

Ipomcea Learii, Oroton sparsiflorus. 

H. 'Tropical Cosmopolitans. Exact native country quite 
unascertainaole. Wiaaadula rostrata. 
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The pei'c\ nliigo ( ontribiiti«nis .iie therefore — 

Europe anti ia, Tioi*th-west of India 11*2 

Asia, north-east, east and south-east o1 

India, iucludiiif^ Malaya and Polynesia 23*9 ®/o 
Africa ... ... ... "O B 

Anienca ... ... ... 54*7 % 


America Ims, a> is seen, contrilnitcd nuMo <ha’i oue-half < f the 
total of iiitioduced sjicciC'' 

A filvno'e ovfi' tlie Tn.(.in list of iiitjodiieod spcrics reveals 
the fact Mi.l1 Iht vai-ioiis natural ordci‘s hunid in Benjjjal have 
oaiued ;ery untMpujll}' by the access of plants. To give 

a preCiSc jd(‘a on fhis point 1 Mihjoin a list of the natural orders 
occurring- in Bcngnl with the niiinhc of indiccenons species in 
bold (clareiidou) ty])e a id the nuinhci ol immigrants in ordinary 
ty})e, togethci witli the percentage increase calculated on the 
nmnbci of Jodi -mon-^ s]ic(‘ics Prom this ouunieration I exclude 
the spc< ies ^ .und in (b issa, Chliota Nagpni , and Chittagong 
but not found in Bengal proper and Bchai*. Chittagong be- 
longs very caSLutially to tbe Eastern Peninsula, and the south- 
western and wesii'rn portions of Clihota Nagpui* together with 
Onssa have their marked affinities with the Central Provinces 
and the Circurs. By iricloding Behar we include virtually the 
eastern and northern poitions of Clihota Nagpur, especially the 
legion of the coal-fioldh. Our area comprises therefore the 
whole of the real Bengal country together with Bihar and 
accidentally the more accessible portions of Ohhota Nagpur. We 
exclude Farther Chhota Nagpur, Orissa, Tippera, and Chitta- 
gong. 


Banunculaceie 


... 4-1-25 % 

Di^leniaceai 


... 3—0 

Maguoliaceec 

... 

1-0 

Aiionaceai 

... 

... 16-2-12-6 

Meni sperm acese 


... 6—0 

Nympheeace© 


... 6—0 

Papaverace© 

... 

... 0—2 

Fumariace© 


... 1—0 

Crucifer© 

... 

... 10— 5— 60 7; 

Cappaiidacea^ 

... 

... 9—0 

Bixace© 


... 4-1—26 7„ 

Polygalace© 

... 

... 6-0 

Cary op 1 \ y Uace© 


... 7—0 

Portnlacace© 


... 3—0 

Tamariscace© 

... 

... 2—0 

Elatinace© 

... 

... 2—0 

Hypericace© 

... 

... 1—0 

Gnttifer© 


... 0—0 

TemstrcBroiace© 

... 

... 1 — 0 

Dipterocarpace© 

... 

2—0 

Malvace© 

... 

... 36 — 12 — 34*3 •/, 
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Sterculiacees 

Tiliacese 

Linace® 

Malpighiaceos 

Zygophyllaceae 

GeraniacesB 

RutacetB 

Simarubaceeo 

Ochnacea? 

Burseracea) 

Meliacea) 

Olacacoae 

Ilicacea) 

Celastracea3 

Bhamnaceed 

Ampelidaceae 

Sapindaceaa 

Anacardiaceir 

Moringacero 

Leguininosae 

(а) Papilionea^ 

(б) Caesalpinicfle 

(c) Mimoseaj 

Rosacea? 

Saxifragacea? 

Craasnlacesa 

DroseracecB 

Haloragacea? 

Rhizopboracea? 

Combretacece 

MyrtacesB 

Melastomacese 

Lythracea? 

Onagracea? 

TumeraceeB 

PassifloracesB 

CucurbitacesB 

DatiscaceaB 

CactacesB 

Ficoidacese 

Umbellifena 

Araliacece 

ComaceaB 

Gaprifoliacese 

Rnbiacees 

CompositBB 

Stylidacese 

Campannlaoee 

Plumbaginaoeed 

Priroalaoee 

Myrsinaoese 


16 — 1-0 ^ o 
22—0 
2-0 
1 — 0 

2 — 1—50 7 o 
7 — 2 — 28*6 7 , 
11 -:^ -27 3 7 ; 
2—0 
1-0 
1-0 

8 -2-25 7, 

7 - 0 

1-0 

4—0 

8 — 0 
20-0 

8 - 2—25 7 , 
4 _ 2~50 7 . 
1-0 

222 - 21-9 5 7 ^ 
171 - 11 — 6*4 7 , 
29 - 4 — 13*8 7 ^ 

22 — 6 -27 -3 70 

4—10 -25 0 7 c 
2-0 
2—0 
2-0 
2—0 
6-0 

14 - 1 - 7-1 »/ 
8 - 6 - 62-5 7 o 
6—0 
20-0 
6—0 

0-2 

0 — 5 
32—0 

1 - 0 
0-1 

5— 0 
14 

2 — 1—50 7 o 
2-0 

1-0 

60 — 4— 8 °/o 
76 — 21 — 27-7 % 

2—0 

6 - 1 - 16-6 % 
8—0 

3 - 0 

6—0 
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SapotaoesB 

EbenaceiD 

... 4 - 1-25 7 . 

... 3 - - 2 - 66-6 7 „ 

Styracace© 

2-0 

Oleace© 

... 11-0 

Salv adoracea* 

2-0 

Apocynacea' 

... 19 -- 7 — 36-5 7 , 

Aaclepiadace© 

29 - 3 — 10-3 7 , 

Loganiace© 

... 4-0 

Gentianaceflp . . 

... 9-0 

iMlemouiace© 

0-1 

fiydrophyllafea* . . 

... 1-0 

Boratfinacea* . . 

-.4 - 1 - 7-1 7 , 

Convolvulacca^ 

... 43 - 8 - 18-4 7 , 

Solanace© 

... 14 - 10 — 71-4 7 , 

Scrophula riaceee 

... 49 - 5 — 10-2 7 , 

Orobanc)-' iceai 

... 4-0 

J jen tibu (ariacea"* 

... 8-0 

Bignonia^ea* 

... 5 4—80 7 , 

Pedal inacero 

... 1-0 

Martyniacefie . . 

... 0-1 

Acaiithace© 

... 66-1— 1-8 7 . 

Verbenaceae 

33 - 7 - 21-2 7 , 

Labiat© 

... 29 — 4 — 13-8 7 , 

Nyctaginace© 

... 2 - 3-150 7 , 

Amarantace© 

... 25-0 

Clienopodiace© 

... 9-0 

Phy tolaccace© 

... 0—1 

Polygonace© 

... 27 - 1 — 4-8 7 , 

Ari s toloch i ace© 

... 3—0 

Piperace© 

... e - 1 — 6-6 7 , 

r^aarace© 

... 11 — 2 — 18 - 27 , 

El©agnace© . . 

... 1-0 

Lorantbace© 

... 7-0 

Santalace© . . 

1 — 0 

Enphorbiace© 

... 67—18 - 26-9 7 , 

Urticace© 

... 34 -. 3 - 8-8 7o 

Oasnarinace© 

0-1 

Salicace© 

... 1-0 

Ceratopbyllace© 

t — 0 

Conifer© 

... 0—1 

(>cadace© 

liydrocbaridace© 

... 0-2 
... 9-0 

Bnrmanniace© 

... 1-0 

Orchidace© 

... 49-0 

Scitaminaoe© 

... 31 - 2 — 6-4 7 , 

Bromeliace© 

... 0-1 

H©modorace© 

... 1 - 2 — 20-0 7 , 

Iridace© 

... 0-5 

Amarjllidace© 

... 9 — 13 — 144-4 7 , 

Tacoace© 

... 1—0 

Dioscoreace © 

9-0 
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Liliacem 


... 13-5—38-5 % 

Oommelinacero 


... 16-0 

Palmacea) 


... 13-2—15-4 % 

Pandanaeen> 


... 2—0 

Typhaoein 


... 2—0 

Araceie 


... 20-2-10 

Lemnacea* 


... 6—0 

AliKmaceie 


... 7-0 

Naiadaceae 


... 18-0 

Eriocaulacea" 


8—0 

Cypoiacoin 


... 119—0 

Gramiiiacea' 


... 190—2—1-1 % 


The totaJ number ol' spocioH which eitlier ai e pare natives 
of Mio area considered or which at some time or other have 
immigrated fi'orn other parts of India wliere they were indigenous, 
is, as the above list shows, 1801. The number of immigrants 
from other courdries, exccjit vai*ions pi’ovinces of India ]>ropei‘, 
is, according to oiir oiiumeratioii 2H4, or 12 4 on the total of 
indigenous plants. If Biliai* had been (‘xcluded, the percentage 
of immigrants would have been decidedly higlier. Col. Praiii 
describes 2778 sjiecies in his Bengal Plants. Deducting 215 
exotics there are left 2558 species f the difTerencc beweon this 
and 1796 is 762, which would be the number of species growing 
in Chittagong, Tii)pera, Chliota Nagpur, and Orissa, but not found 
in Bengal jiroper and Bihar. As a matter of fact, that number 
is too low, as the stretches of country referred to are by no means 
completely explored. The way in which the various species 
which, at least originally, wore exotic to Bengal and Bihnr, have 
been introduced into these countries is to a large extent suggested 
by the following classification — 

I. Cultivated plants. 

A. Field crops. 

a. Drugs and narcotics — 

a. Only cultivated — Papavcr somniferum. Nicoti- 
ana Tahacum, Nicotiana rustica, 

13. Cultivated and run wild — Nigella sativa. Can- 
nabis indica. 

b. Fibre plants. 

a. Cultivated only — Sansevieria cyUndrica. 

p. Cultivated and as an escape — Wissadula rostrata, 
Orotalaria Brownei. Orotalaria incana, San- 
sevieria trifasdata. 

c. Dye plants. Cultivated and as escapes — Indigofera 

sumatrana, Indigofera articulata. 

d. Oil-seeds. Cultivated— abyssinica. 

e. Cereals — Pennisetum typJioidenm, Avena' sativa. 

f. Vegetables. 

o. Tubers — Ipomcea Batatas. Solanum tuheroswm. 

Manihot utilissima, Maranta arundinacea, 

p. Fruits — Solanum Lycoperaicum. Ananas aaiivus 
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H. Cultivated in gardens. 

a. Vegetables. Lepidinm sativum. Phaseolus lunatus 
Phaseulns vulgaris, Phaseolus multiflorus, Meri* 
andra hpngaletisis. Allium ascatonirum. Allium 
ampplnprasnm Allium Cepa. Allium sativum, 
Oapncum annnum. Capsicum frutesceus. Helian- 
thus tuhirosus. 

1). Fruits. 

«. Only eiiltivated — Avenhcva Caramhola. Aver- 
rhaa Bilimhi. Olau*tpna Wampi. Triphasia 
aura Ilf iota. Citrus deiumana. Litcfii chin- 
>‘ttsis. Bupharla Louijuna, Spondlas dulcis. 
Kriohoti ya japovica. Bugenia motuccensis. 
P^idiaiti iiugara Ptinica dranafum. Y an- 
gii na t dalis. AciiraK Hapota. Diospyros 
Kuki. Dlospyroft philipp ukis, Aleu/riirs 
iindacidua. Piagarm rcscu. PInjsalis porn- 
via mi. 

ji Cultivated and growing as if Avild — Anona squa- 
mosa. A)i(ma reticulata. 

o. Dye plants —Biora Orellana ( also as it wild ). 

d. Trees and shrubs grown in gardens chiefly for the 

sake of tln ir foliage. 

u. (hdtivated only — Myrtas communis. Pimenta 
officinalis. Polyscias fruticosa. Cinnamo- 
mum zeylanicum. Cinnamomum Camphora. 
Sapium sehiferum. Broussonetia papyrifera. 
Ficus pumila, Cycas Bumphii, Cycas revo- 
luta. Thuja oiientalis. Ravenala madagas- 
cariensis. Caryota mitis. Livistona chinensis. 

p. Cultivated and as if wild — Melaleuca Leucoden- 
dron. 

e. Flower plants. 

n. Trees and erect shrubs, 
a. Cultivated only — 

Hibiscus syriacus. Hibiscus Bosa- sinensis. 
Hibiscus mutahilis. Adansonia digitata* 
Bosa gallica. Bosa damascena. Bosa 
centifolia. Bosa indica, Bosa rubiginosa, 
Bosa sinica. Bosa multifiora. Gardenia 
florid a. Imora stricta. Plumiera acuti^ 

folia, Tecoma stans. Euphorbia pulcher- 
rima, 

13. Cultivated and self-sown — 

Quazuma tomentosa, H amelia patens. The~ 
vetia neriifolia. Bauwolfia caneecene. 
BusseLia juncea. Duranta Plumieri^ 
Clerodendron fragrans. Callicarpa cana. 

b. Ramblers, climbers and twiners, 
o. Cultivated only — 

Bosa alba. Quisqualis indica. Vallari 
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pergulana. Boupellia grata. Oryptostegia 
grandifiora. Stepkanotis floribunda. Jac- 
guemontia coerulea. Ipomoea tricolor, 
Ipomoea Learii, T^moea purpurea. 
Oampais grandifiora. Bougainvillea spec- 
tahilis. Bougainvillea glahra. 

p. Cultivated and as escapes — 

MiJcania scandens, Allamanda cathartica. 
Ipomsea Nil, Quamoclit coccinea. Campsis 
radicans. Lantana trifolia. Lantana 
Oamara. Antigonon leptopus. 
c. Undershrubs and herbs. 

a. Cultivated only — 

Hibiscus radiatus. Tumera trionifolia. Hu- 
patorium Ayapana* Eupatorium odora- 
tum. Helianthus annuus. Qhryscmthe- 
mum coronarium. Ohrysanthemum indi- 
cum. Antirrhinum majus. Salvia cocci- 
nea. Euphorbia geniculata. Euphorbia 
splendens. Euphorbia Bojeri. Jatropha 
rnultijida. Iris chinensis. Moraea iridi- 
oides, Tigridia pavonia. Belamcanda 
chinensis. AnyiryUis Belladonna. Hip^ 
peastrum rutilum. Hippeastrum equestre. 
Hippeastmm stylosum . Polianthes tuherosa. 

P. Cultivated and as escapes — 

Alyssum maritimum. Tribulus cistoides. 

Tumera ulmi folia. Tagetes patulus, 

Tagetes erectus. Zinnia pauciflora. Titho- 
nia tagetiflora. Helianthus argyrophyllus. 
Lochnera rosea. Phlox Drummondi. Heli- 
otropium curassavicum. Browallia elata, 
Torrenia Foumieri. Ettellia tuberosa. 

Stachytarpheta indica. HypUs suaveolens. 
Mirabilis Jalapa, Rivina humilis. Eu- 
phorbia heterophylla. Oipura paludosa. 

Zephyranthus tubispatha. 

<3. Forest, avenue, and hedge plants. 

a. Forest and jungle trees, chiefly grown for the sake 

of timber ; some of them also grown in gardens or 
avenues — 

Anacard/ium occidentale. Pterocarpus indica. 
Pterocarpus dalbergioides. Leucasna glauca. 
Bambusa nana. Bambma vulgaris. 

b. Avenue trees (sometimes also singly in gardens), 
a. Planted only — 

Swietenia Mahagoni. Swietenia macrophylla. 
Poinciana regia. OolvtUea racemosa. Alt^xia 
riehardiana^ Enterolchium Saman. Cata- 
rina equisetifolia. 
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p. Planted and also as if wild — MilUngtonia Aor- 
tenein, 

0 . Hedge f Tants. 

a. Only planted- Codiseumvariegaium, Furcrssasp. 

Also run wild — Parkinsonia aruleata, Pithecolo- 
hinm dulcti. Opuntia Pillenii, FJuphorbta 

TiTUcalU„ Pedilanthufi tithymaloides. JatrO’ 
pfia 0 ureas. Agave Ver/e-Orucis. Agave 

Wight* t. Agave Cantata. 

II. Pound only wild. 

A. Field weeds — 

'Ihlaspi arvense. Cupsella Bursa-pastoris. Lagascea mollis., 
Asclepias curassavica. 

B. Garden weeds — 

Talinum patens, Galinsoga parvijiorn. Synedrelln tyodiflora. 
Lobelia radican*^' Herpestis chamsedroides. 

G. Weeds growing on grass plots, roadsides, in waste places 
and village jungles — 

Argemone mexicana. Senehiera pinnatifida ( also in garden 
grounds ). Malvastrum ooromandelianum. Malvastrum spiratum. 
Anoda hasiata. Malachra capitata. Hibiscus hirtus. Hibiscus 
Manihot. Qrotalaria saltiana. Hesmantkus virgatus. Flaveria 
repanda. Xanthium spinosum. Cosmos sulfur eus, Tridax pro- 
cumhens. Evolvulus nummularius. Solanum sisymhrifolium. 
Nicatiana plumhaginifolia, Scopana dulcis. Martynia annua. 
Lippia geminata. Hyptis capitata. Peperomia peUucida. Euphor- 
bia graminea. Jatropha gossypifolia. Croton sparsifhrus. Croton 
sp. Typhonium inopinatum. 

D. Plants growing in tanks, jhils, and marshes — Neptvnia plena. 

Of all these species the most interesting are undoubtedly 
those enumerated under II, They were not specially indented 
for, but reached this country as genuine adventurers and probably 
mostly as stow-aways. Their time of arrival can in most cases 
be fixed only with a rough degree of approximation, if it can be 
fixed at all. Some of them, like Thlaspi arvense and OapseUa 
Bursa-pastoris, penetrated into this country in ancient times, 
probably accompanying cereals on their march south-eastwards. 
Most of them arrived in sailing vessels from distant lands, some 
■of them even by steamers. Pretty exact dates of arrival of the 
true adventurers we possess only of Lobelia radicans which was 
-iDtrv)duced accidentally from China and of Typhonium Boxburghii 
which found its way into the Calcutta Botenic Gardens from 
the Moluccas, both in Roxburgh’s time. 

The following chronological classification of the immigrant 
plants will help us in gaining some idea about the period within 
which the various iroecies made their appearance in Bengal, or 
at least in India. For this purpose 1 subjoin the dates of the 
well-known publications whiem have been referred to and quoted 
from in the main list. 
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Rheede, Hortus Malttbai'icus, 1678 — 1708. 

Rumphius, Herbarium Amboiiiense, 1750. 

Roxburgh, Plants of the Coast of Coromandel, 1795 — 1819. 

Roxburgh, IIortuB Bengalensis, 1814. 

Roxburgh, Flora Indica, manuscript finished before 1820. 

Voigt, Hortus Suburbaiius Calcuttensis, published in 1845. 
(Voigt was in charge of the Serampore Garden from 1834 to 
the beginning of 1843.) 

Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. i, 1875 ; vol. ii, 1879 ; 
vol. iii, 1882; vol, iv, 1885; vol. v, 1890; vol. vi, 1894; 
vol. vii, 1897. 

Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, 1889 — 
1893. 

Firminger, Gardi*ning for India, 3rded., 1874; 5ih ed., 1904. 

Prain, Bengal Plants, 1903. 

Wo may therefore aomewliat arbitrarily distinguish the 
following periods ; — 

Period T ; up to the arrival of the Portuguese, 1498. 

Period II : up to the com])leted publication of the Hortus 
Malabaricus, 1703. 

Period Til : up to the coin}detiou of Roxburgh’s works in 
1820. 

Period IV : up to the end of Voigt’s Indian career, 1843. 

Period V : up to the completion of tlie Flora Indica, 1897. 

Period VI : after 1897, ineludiug Col. Prain’s elaboration 
of the Bengal Plants.” 

To period I belong — Nigella saliva. Papaver somniferum 
(in Bihar probably not cultivated long before 1600). 
Oapsella Bnrsa-pasten^is. Thlaspi arvense. Lepidium sati- 
vum. Punica Qranatum. Iticinus communis. Gannahis 
sativa. Allium ascalonicum. Allium ampeloprasum. Alli- 
um Oepa, Allium sativum. Pennisetum typhoideum. 13 
species = 5*5 

Period II. Anona reticulata. Anoua squam^osa. Argemonc 
mexicana, Bixa Orellana. Hibiscus hirtus. Hibiscus mutahilis. 
Averrhoea Oarambola, Averrhosa Bilimbi. Anacardium occidentale. 
Rosa damascena. Psidium Quyava. Eugenia malaccensis. Oari- 
ca Papaya. Tagetes patulus. Tagetes erectus. Helianthus annuus. 
Chrysa/nthemum indicum. Tpomoea Batatas, Quamoclit coccinea, 
Solanum tuberosum. Nicotiana Tahacum. Nicotiana rustica. Eu- 
phorbia Tirucalli. Ananas sativus. Balamcanda chinensis. Poli- 
anthes tuberosa. 25 species = 11 *1®/^. 

Period III. Bixa Orellana. Talinum patens. Hibiscus Ma- 
nihot. Hibiscus radiatus. Hibiscus syriacus. Hibiscus Rosa-sinen- 
sis. Adansonia digitata. Quazuma tomentosa. Tribulus cistoides. 
Glausena Wampi. Trtphasia Aurantiola. Citrus deewnana. 
Swietenia Mahagoni (1795). Litchi chinensis. Euphoria Longana. 
Spondias dulcis. Pterocarpus indicus. Pterocarpus dalhergioides 
{1794). Arachis hypagsea {mentioned by Rumphius). Phaseolus 
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lunatus. Phaseolus vidgaHs, Indigofera sumatrana, Indigofera 
articulata, Parktnsoma aculeatn. Nepfunin plena. Deemanthus 
virgatus. Leucmna glauca. Ptfkecolohium dtdce. Moea indica. 
Rosa alha. Ro^u sinica, Rriubotrya japunica. Fra gar ia vesca. 
Quisqiial is indica (mentioned by Ramphins). Melaleuca Leucoden- 
dron {1977 and 1811). Pimenta officinalis. My}tns communis. 
PasstjLoia suhernsn. (Jpunfia IHllenii. Poliprdas fruficosa (1798)* 
Uardenia florida Tjrora /^'itfa (1798). Eupa1t)rium Ayapana. 
Qnizotia abyssinira (1800). i^hrysanthemum coronarium. L^thelia 
radican^' ( inf reduced in Rojchucgli s lime). Achras Sapota. Viospy- 
ra'< Kaki. Allavianda ctiihartica. Plumieta acutifolia. Lochnera 
rosea, [^allans pergidana. Cruptostegia gmndijiora. AseJepias 
ciirassavica. Ipoma^a N^il. Jpomoea put pu tea. Solaiium Lycoper- 
sicum. Oapsicum annuurn Capsicum, trute^cem. Physalis peruvi- 
ana. Broivallia 'data. MiUingtonia hortensi^ {about 1800). Oamp- 
sis grandijiora. Gampsit radicans. Mattynia annua. Lantana 
irifbli Lonf'itia ramara. Stachytarpheta t'ndtcu. Gallicarpa 
cana (1798). Me i land r a hengolensis. MirabiLis Jalapri. Riuina 
humilis. Ginnamornnm zeylanicum (1801). Ginnamomum Gam- 
phora {1802). Euphorbia goniculala. Pcdilanihas tithymaloides, 
.Tatropha multijida. Jatropha Gurcas. Godiieum variegatum. Ma- 
niliot utilissiiu a (1794). i8apium sebiferum. Oycas Rumphii (intro- 
duced in Roxburgh* s time). Oycas revoluta (1794). Gasuarina 
equisetifolia (introduced in RoxlmrgJis time). Thuja orienialis. 
Ravenala madagascariensis (1807). Iris chinensi^ (inh oduced dur- 
ing Roxburgh's time). Oipura paludosa. Eurycles amhoynensis. 
Hippeastrum equestre. ^gave Oantala, Agave Wightii. Hemero- 
callis fulva. Typhonium Roxburghianum. Bamhusa nana. Bam- 
busa vulgaris. 96 species = 41 '0®/^. 

Period IV. Alyssum maritimum. Senebiera pinnatifida. 

Wissadula rostrata, Malachra capitata. Orotalaria saltiaua. 
Orotalaria Brownei. Poinciana regia. Oolvillea racemosa. Rosa 
rubiginosa. Rosa multiflora. Tnruera ulmifolia. Turnera trioni* 
folia. Passiflora foetida. Passiflora quadrangularis. Hamelia 

patens (1840), Vangueria eduUs. Eupatorinm odoratum. Layas- 
cea mollis. Zinnia elegans. Cosmos sidfureus. Helinnthus tubero- 
SU8. Tridax procumbens. Thevetia ncriifolia. Rauwolfia cane^cens, 
Hdiotropium curassavicum. Nicotiana plumbaginifolia. Antirrhu 

num mains. Russelia juncea. Scoparia dulcis. Tecoma atans* 
Lippia geminata. Duranta Plumieri. Olerodendron fragrans. Sed- 
via coccinea. Bougainvillea spectabilis. Euphorbia pulcherrima. 
Euphorbia splendens. Euphorbia Bojeri. Aleuntes moluccana* 
Brou8<onetia papyrifera (about 1880). Maranta arundinacea. Mo- 
rtea iridioides. Tigridia pavonia. Zephyranthes tuhispatha. 

Amaryllis Belladonna. Hippeastrum rutilum. Hippeastrum re- 
ticulatum. Hippeastrum stylosum. Agave Verse-Crucis. 49 spe- 
cies *20*9®/^. 

Period V. Malvaatrum tricuspidatum. Malvastrum apica- 
tum, Anoda hastata* Orotalaria incana. Phaseolus multijlorus. 
Bauhinia monandra, Enterolobium Saman. Rosa gallica, Rosa 
centifolia* Mihania scandens. Synedrellt nodiflora. GaUnsogw 
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parf)ifiora. Diospyros philippensis. Boupellia grata. Stephanotis 
florihunda. Phlox Drummondi. Jacquemontia coerulea. Hyptis 
suaveolens. Bougainvillea glabra Antigonon leptopus. Jatropha 
gossypifoHa. Eucharis grandiflora. Oaryofa mitis. Livistona 
chinensis. Avena sativa. 25 species « 10‘5®/o. 

Period VI. Swietenia macrophylla (1872). Alhizzia richar- 
diana. Passiflora adenophylla, Flaveria repanda. Xanthium spi- 
nosum. Tithonia tagetijiora, Helianthus argyrophyllus Evolvulvs 
nummularius. Ipomma tricolor, Ipomcpa Learii. Solanum sisym- 
hrifolium, Herpestis chamsedr aides. Torrenia Fournieri. BiieU 
lia tuherosa, Hypti't capitata. Peperomia pellucida. Euphorbia 
heterophylla. Euphorbia graminea. Oroton sparsiflorus. Groton sp. 
Ficus pumila. Sansevieria trifasciata. Sansevierta cylindrica. 
Furcrsea sp. Typhonium inopinatum. 25 species = 

A comparatively small number of the enumerated species have 
had Bengali names bestowed on them. According to the way in 
which they have been named they may be grouped as follows. 
The list is, however, not complete. 

1. Species with simple Bengali names the origin of which 
cannot be further traced except that some of them are found in 
(later) Sanskrit literature. 

I, Anona squamosa — ata. 

2 and 3. Tagetes erectus and Tagefes patulns — c’P'fl or — 
gSnda, the former being the — bara gSnda, the latter the 

Cfnfl — chota gSnda. 

4 Bicinus communis — C'SiTtol, bheranda, and Sran^a, the 
Sanskrit form of the name. 

5. Cannabis sativa — ^^1, ganja. 

6. Bixa Orellana — latkan. The connection with 

drooping, hanging, is not at all clear. Also called not- 

kon&. 

7. Eibiscus Bosa-sinensis — iTTl, jaba. This flower appears to 
have been used in pnjas from old times, and the word jaba is 
Sanskrit. As it is almost certain that Hibiscus Bosa-sinensis is 
not indigenous in India, but is a native of the Malay Archipelago, 
the most probable hypothesis is that it was brought to India when 
Java, like Ceylon, was practically an integral part of a Greater 
India. 

8. Pennisetum typhoideum — bajra. 

II. A second group consist of species the Bengali naroe.*^ 
of which have a poetical ring about them — 

1. Helianthus annuus — or surjja mukhi, 

with its face towards the sun, the English sunflower. 

2. Hibiscus hirtus — Biir 3j& mai^i, the sun-gem. 

3. Mirabilis Jalapa — ^c^ffT, krishna kSli, Krishna’s delight 

(?), Nanda dul&l, the pet son of Nanda, the father of 
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Krishna. The exart history of Mirahilis jalapa is yet wrapt in 
mystery. 

4. Belamcanda chine nsis — Ttu, dash bahu, ten arms. 

5. Agave Verse-Crucis — maknt phul, “flower like 
the crown worn by a bridegroom.*' The name is really that of 
the flowei'. 

III. Species the Bengali name of which is formed by the 
aid of the name of some part or property of a plant or of some 
article in common use wita or without a qualifying adjective 
or noun. 

1. Argemone mexicana — shrigal kanlak, cHtHtW 

sLfeyal kauta, the “ jackal’s thorn,” also bara 

shSyal kanta, to distinguish it from the proper, 

which is Onicus arvensis. 

2. Euphoria Longana., the Longan aiish phal. 

3. Thevefid rieriifuLia, kalk§ phul, from the 

hukkii bowl, a^'.d flower. 

4. Merttindra bengalenns^ •ft^, karpur pata, from 
— camphor, *fW=leaf. 

5. Polianthes tuberosa, rajani gandha, “ night scent.” 

IV. Species whose Bengali names are modifications of 
their foreign names — 

1. Anona reticulata^ csft^ll, n5na, or Iona, with the not 

uncommon interchange of 1 and n. The Dictionary of Economic 
Products gives Ifina as a synonym of ata. It is very doubtful 
whether c^«rl is ever used as a name for Anona squamosa. The 
word Anona is said to be derived from the Malay name Manout 
dialectice menona. 

2. Papaver somnijerum — posta, really the name of the 
seeds, c*ft^ p5sta dh§ri, being the capsule. The word 
does not seem to be Indian ; is it Persian ? 

3. Averrhoea Carambola, kamranga, or 

kamranga ; similar in Sanskrit. The word may be a corruption 
of the Malay name of Averrhoea Oaramhola, 

4. Averrhoea Bilimhi — fwfwfV, bilimbi, probably derived 
from the Malay name of the tree. 

5. Swietenia Mahagoni — mehagani, mahagni, 

fwsi hangan, 

6. Litchi ehinensis — lichu, from the Chinese name of 
the fruit. 

7. Anacardium occidentale — kaju badam : Cashew 

Nut. 

8. Rosa damascena, Rosa centifolia, and some other roses* 
introduced from the West — cirt»rt(r, g5lab, from the Persian gul 
or gulab, 

9. Punica Qranatum — ^alim, dalim, tftfiR, 

darim, names directly derived from the corresponding Sanslont 
name of the fruit ; WtWhT from the Persian amir or wor. 
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10. Psidinm Quyava — peyara, or piyara, very 

probably derived from the Spanish pera = poar, or the correspond- 
inpf Portuguese name. 'J'ho Eastern Bengal name goya, 

is clearly derived from guava or guyava. 

11. Oarica Papaya — pejuya, from the Mexican name 
of the plant or fruit. 

12. Physalis peruviana — tepari. 

18. Nicotiana Tahacvm tamak, tamaku, 

tobacco, from tahaco^ a kind of pipe out of which the natives 
of Antilles smoked the diiod leaves of Nicotiana Tabacum. 

14. Anavas satiuus — anaras, probably from South 
American (Peruvian) name Nanas. It has also been suggested 
that the name may be derived from the Pomegranate, and 

ras, scent, smell — a less probable hypothesis. 

V. Species in the formation of whose Bengali name the 
vernacular name of some indigenous or previously known plant 
is utilised, without or with the addition of some distinguishing 
noun or adjective, the indigenous plant either belonging to an 
allied species or genus or otherwise bearing some suggestive 
resemblance. 

a. The case is one of simple transference of a name — 

Aleurites moluccana — akhrot, from the kernels of 
Aleurites moluccana tasting somewhat like the kernels of the time 
akhrot, the wallnut. 

h. The distinguishing name is that of a country or the cor- 
responding adjective. Here fVcTh?!, foreign, European, English, 
often only meaning introduced by Europeans, plays a prominent 
part. ^ 

1. Spondias dulcis — bilati amra, from = 

Spondias mangtfera, 

2. Arachis liypogsea — bilati mung, from ^ = 
Phaseolus radiatus. 

8. Parkinsonia aculeata — bilati kikar, from 

= Acacia arahica, 

4. Pithecolobium dulce — bilati amli, from 
^5tt*rfir = Tawariwdwfi indica. 

5. Neptunia plena — bilati pani najak, 
from water, and = Mimosa pudica. 

6. Alhizzia Bichardiaha — iTRt^ bilati amlaki, from 

sa Phyllanthus emhelica, 

7. Myrtus communis — biliti mendi, from c^rff = 
Lawsonia alba. 

8. Biospy r 08 Kalci — biliti gab, from ^ft^ = 
Biospyros embryopterts. 

9. Solanum Lyoopersicum — biliti bSgun, from 
c^^ = 86lanum Melongena, 

10. Solanum tuberosum — biliti aln, from 
the tuber of various species of Dioscorea. 
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11. Hyptis suaveolens — bilatl tulsi, from 
^Ocimum sanctum. 

12. Pedilanthus tiihymaloides — "Phir, bilati Bliij* from 
f»lir= Euphorhia Nivulia. 

13. Co marina equisHijoHa biltfiT from 

lV/»//ar7i® gaffira 

14. Nicoilana ntrtu a — aiigTJ^ji tamaku, from 
^^rsfift = an^reji, Kn^i^lish. 

15. Capsicum avnvmi>, (jnc^sum — ^fi5, kaphri marich, 
■srfi‘¥ — Viper vajrnm, 

16 PHhecoiohium dulce~^f^^ Tt^l, dakhiui babla, the 
‘‘Heftaii babul,'’ from = ulcac/f/ frabica, moro commonly 

called Bilati amli {sec above). 

17. Capsicum jratc'^r, us — ■sTTir^, lianka iiiarich, from 

3TV1 = Ceylon, Piper nigrum. 

18. P]upih(> 7 l)iu Tiuicalli — f^iT, Lanka sij, see Nob. 12 
and 16. 

19. EugLaia malnccen-iis — inalaka jamml, 

"STt^rtTpl ^Malacca, ^ E ngenia alba. 

20. Citrus decumana — Ttrtft c^, batabi nebu, from 
Batavia, C*t\^Citriis medica, acida^ the Indian Lime. 

21. Triphasia AurantioLa — chine nareitga, the 
“ China Orange.’* 

22. Arachis hypogaea china badam : the " China 

Almond.' ’ 

c. Tho distinguishing name is some adjective or some noun 
in the nominative or genitive case which either indicates some 
prominent characteristic or the locality where the plant grows. 

1. Nigella saliva — or kala jira or kala 

jirak, from = black, whRJ=tho seed of Cnminum cyminum, 

2. Bosa albc^ — csts c^Tt^rt^, svet g5lab, the “ white rose.** 

3. Thevetia neriifolia — haldi karabi, from 

= turmeric, here the colour turmeric, and =: Nerinm odorum. 

4. Jatropha gossypifoJia^w^ iSl bhSranda, from 

7Tt9r=red, = Bictnm communis, 

5. Bamhusa nana — cw.f9 TWjChota baiish, “ the small bambu.'* 

6. Hibiscus mutahilist var. plena — sthal padma, from 

= dry land, and = Nelumhium speciosum. 

7. Quizotia ahyssinica — Ram til, from f^ = iSe«- 

amum indicum ; ThT the well-known hero of Hindu mythology ; 
the word, when prefixed to a plant name, indicates something 
taller, bigger, coarser, in contradistinction to Sitfi, the gentle 
and faithful wife of Rama, whose name preceding a plant name 
indicates something smaller, more tender, or more delicate. Thus 
— Ramphal, is the gritty, coarser fruit of Anona reti^ 
culata^ and^ Sitaphal, is the more tender and more deli* 

cately scented fruit, of Anona squamosa. 
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8. Allamanda cathartica — bar kakfa from W= 
Terminalia Ohehula, thorny. 

9. Itosa indica — c^Tt^rt^, kanta gdlab, “ the thorny rose.” 

10. Nicotiana plumhaginlfoUa — ban tamaku, “ the 
jungle tobacco.” 

11. Jatropha Gurcas — CWt«1, bag bhSranda. The first 

part of the name is evidently of Hindustani origin ; bag = 
garden, c«?rt<s1 being the Bengali form of the name for^B^c^?^M^f 
communis. Tl’M’ would moan therefore “ the garden castor- 

seed plant ” in distinction to the true the Eicinus communis 

cultivated in fields. There exist other forms of the name of 
Jatropha Gurcas, namely Tt^ C^toi, which would mean “ the 
Tiger's castor-seed plant,” which has not a clear meaning, and 

which would indicate a resemblance to the ‘»rtT, gab, 
i e,, Diospyros embryopteris : unfortunately the most vivid 
imagination could not find many features in common between 
Jatropha Gurcas and Diospyros embryopteris. As the form ^TlT 
is undoubtedly in use, we have evidently to deal with a 
not uncommon case of metathesis. 

In conclusion 1 may be allowed to remark on the scantiness of 
specimens of Bengal plants in our locaLherburia. There exists a 
fair number of specimens of so-called “ useful ” plants, but as far 
as wild plants are concerned, the collections are lamentably poor. 
It is evidently a case of “ Thou art so near and yet so far ! *’ It is 
to be hoped that mofussil colleges will develop into centres for 
botanical studies, and that their authorities will make it one of 
their duties to start museums containing complete collections of 
the plants growing within the limits of the Division in which the 
educational institution is situated. Such a collection should not 
only contain the dried specimens themselves, but copious notes on 
the mode of occurrence, the time of flowering and fiTiiting, the 
colour of the different parts of the flowers as well as the fruits, on 
various physiological facts, such as the time of opening and closing 
of the flowers and drooping of leaves and many others, the uses to 
which the plants are put by the peasantry, and any existing ver- 
nacular name, excluding, however, fancy names invented for the 
occasion. 



DECEMBER, 1908. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society wa.s held on 
Wednesday, f.he 2nd IJocember, 1908, at 9-15 i\M. 

The Hon. Mk, Justice /^sutoru Mttkiuipadh vaya, M.A., D.L,, 
President in the chair. 

The following members were present . — 

Dr. N. Annandalo, Mr. J. C. Brown, Babn Monmohan 
Chakiavarti, Mr. G. R. Clarke, Mr. D, Hooper, Dr. Girindranath 
Mukhopadhyaya, T)r. J. K. Panioty, Rev. A. C. Kidsdale, Dr. 
C. Schulten, M.ibamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shnstii. Mr. G. H. 
Tipper, Dr, S ulischandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg, 
Rev. A. W. Young. 

Vintors’, — Babu Jaganmohan Cbakraburty, Mr. R. W. 
Church, Major F. Do B. Young, and Dr. E. Sommerfeldt. 

The Minutes of tl\e last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fifty-seven presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported : — 

(1) That Mr. T. D. Edleston and Mr. J. F. Duthie had e^t- 
pressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

(2) That the election of Dr. J. S. Brooke as a member of 
the Society has been cancelled at bis own request. 

The following four gentlemen were ballot tod for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

Oajptain 0, B, Eiddick, li.A,M*0,y Staff Surgeon, Fort 
William, proposed by Major L. Rogers. I.M.S., seconded by Lieut.- 
Col. W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S.; Oaptain Owen St. John Moses, M.J)*, 
F.R.S.E., Resident Physician, Medical College, pr opo sed 

by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Lieut.-Col. W. J. 
Buchanan l.M.S. ; Oaptain Hugh Barkley Steen, M.B., LM.8., 
Resident Medical Officer, Eden Hospital, proposed by Major L. 
Rogers, l.M.S. , seconded by Lieut.-Col. W. J. Buchanan, l.M.S.; 
Lieut. -OoL John Gregory Jordan, M.B., l.M.S., 9, Russell Street, 
proposed by Major L. Rogers, l.M.S., seconded by Lieut.-Col. 
W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Note on a Oopper -plate Inscription found at Pachar in 
Jhansi District. By C. A. Silberead, B.A., B.Sc. 

1 received recently information of the finding of a copper- 
plate inscription at Pachir a village 12 miles N.E. of 
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Jhansi City, from the Tahsildar. Inquiry showed that it had 
been originally dug up some 40 or 60 years ago by one Ganeshju 
while excavating the foundations of his House. The exact spot 
is now unknown, but it was somewhere on the raised mound 
(consisting of the usual debris of old houses, etc.) on which the 
village stands The inscription was in possession of one Bindra- 
ban, son of Kalli, Brahman, one of the Zamindars of Pachar, 
and he has presented it to Government. The plate has been sent 
to Dn J. P. Vogel and will be deposited in the Lucknow Museum ; 
while the inscription, with a translation, will be published in the 
Epigraphia Indica. 

A preliminary translation made by P. Vinaik Rao, Sanskrit 
Teacher of the Macdonnell High School, Jhansi, shows that the 
inscription records the grant by “ Maharaja Paramardhi of 
Kalinjar” (the well-known Chandel Raja of Kalinjar, Mahoba, 
etc.) to one Pandit Sri Keshava Sharma, Brahman, of so much 
lands as can be ploughed by ten pair of bullocks or sown with 
some 21 2 maunds of seed. The inscription is dated the 8th of 
the light half of Kartik Sam vat 1233, or A.D. 1176, and the land 
is recorded as situated in the village of Bilaspur in the Parganna 
of Karigawa ; the village of Lewa is also mentioned as obviously 
in the immediate vicinity. 

Lewa is the name of a village only 3 miles west of 

Pachar, and there are several villages named Kargawan ) 

near Jhansi; by far the largest and most important, however, is 
one situated 5 miles N. E. of Chirgaon and 9 miles N. E. of 
Pachar. But no village or hamlet of the name of Bilaspur 
appears on the present map anywhere in this neighbourhood. 

A local inquiry in Pacliar, however, revealed the fact that 
there is a tradition that in former times 10 to 16 generations 
ago ”) that village itself was owned by Naik Brahmans and 
named Bilaspur. Its present owners are Ahirs of the Pacheri 
clan who say they came from the neighbourhood of Babina 
(17 miles south of Jhansi). There are, moreover, in Pachar 
distinct evidences of Chandel buildings. The chief is a small 
square temple, about eight feet square and the same height, of the 
usual Chandel pattern (of the simplest kind). It consists of 
roughly squared slabs and columns of granite carved in the less 
elaborate Chandel style. This temple is situated in the heart of the 
village some ten feet below the present level of the surface there. 
Steps lead down to it, and the earth is prevented from falling in by a 
brick wall all round the space where the temple stands. There is a 
tradition that a BaiiAgi from Jat4ra (in the Orchha State, 20 miles 
south of Mau-R4ntptir in the Jhansi district), by name Pahlav D4s, 
told the villagers some 40 or 50 years ago that there were four moi*e 
such temples near this one, two at a short distance to the east, 
one to the north, and a fourth the exact location of which is 
unknown. All these temples were said to be buried, end (if 
existent) so remain to this day. This same Pahlav Die is also 
said to have pointed out the site ot a disused Chandel well which 
has since been excavated. This is situated about one furlong east 
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of the village ; it is lined below the level of the sui'face with 
the large bricks characteristic of Ohandel work. 

At Lewa there is a ‘ fiaoli ' (large well) lined with squared 
stones some of which are clearly of Ohandel workmanship, and 
a granite slab that clearly formal originally part of a Ohandel 
building has been utilized to form a Sati stone bearing an 
inscription which, however, is quite illegible. The Sati atone is 
of the usual Bundela type common all over the district, and is 
quite unconnected with the Chandels 

At FCargawaJi piecoh of granite bearing Ohandel < arvings 
have been built into the walls of an old Mahratta fort, and there 
is said to be an old well now filled in^ lined with the large 
Ohandel bricks. 

Ohandel ruins and carvings ocoiu* in many other villages 
throughout the whole district, from the extreme north-east near 
the junction of the Dhasan and Betwa to the extreme south 
where are tli . famous Ohandel sites of Deogarh, Ohandpdr, 
Dudliai and IxLadanpdr. 

2. Sikim copper coins, — By Monmohan Ouakravarti, M.A., 
B.L., M.R.A.S. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal, 

3. Some Bare Samkrit Works on Grammar ^ Lexicography and 
Prosody recovered from Tibet, No. 2. — By Dr. Satiscuandra Vidya- 

BHUSANA. 

o 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 9th 
December, 1908, at 9-15 p.m. 

Tjikut.-Oolonel O. P, A. IIarbis, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members weio present ; — 

Rai Hiralal Bose Bahadur, Dr. U. N. Brahmsicbari, Lieut.- 
Ool. W. J. Buchanan, LM.S. ; Dr. G. 0. Ohatterjei, Miss R. 
Oohen, Oaptain F. P, Oonnor, I.M.S. ; Dr. O. M. Eakins, Dr. H. 
Finck, Sir Thomas Holland, K.O.I.E. ; Lieut.-Ool. F, P. Maynard, 
I.M.S. -, Major J. Mulvany, I.M.S. ; Lieut.-Ool. H. W. Pilgrim, 
I.M.S. ; Dr. T. F. Pearse, Oaptain H. B. Steen, I.M.S. ; Major L. 
Rogers, I,M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors i — Dr. A. M. Leake and Dr, Jagatpati Ray. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Olinical cases were shown by Lieut.-Ool. Harris. 

A discussion on “ Tubercular diseases in Bengal ** wiM 
introduced by Lieut.-Ool. G, F. A. Harris, M.D., F.R.O.P,, 
I.M.S.; and communications on the same subject were made 
by Majors 0. R. Stevens, L. Rogers, and Oaptain F. P. Connor, 
I.M.S., and the subject adjourned until the following meeting. 
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ohainiF*. 1iiiriiecbHfi«ik**s, 1 N.Q-t XV, 
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-mart OiifftotiiB, Otfho^lox ETitkiiis, 

4-70, f>4’i, 511^, 65l», 700 : ooeoaimtB, 

N I N Q., I, S71 : c-«»tiieti*, imliic'lcy , 

1 N.Q , IV, 601 : « otntnon Tamil 

i*iddlc*s, H:f6 : c<»iiveyin|^ tnariiHice 

iit^wa, X? I.N.Q., J, 3134 : ootiveyin^ 
znoiirnful views, 835 : oryifier iiv 
oliildren, T N.Q., IV, 806: dreitma, 
4H4 : drinking ««iiRtc>iii, lil>ari«»ii, 

'N.1.N«Q., 1, 028: evibeye, Dbrishti, 
I.N.Q., IV, 41B : folklore* of the cat, 
477: folk-etytiMiUiir^ , U<lyana l>va- 
dasi, ULibaiiH |iv idnsi, 431 : folktale, 
evil-t*ye c*nre, faring suit with the left 
band, 482: fr«*etiiH»«ons, N.1,N -Q , I, 
655 : <-3nneafi, c«erevn<Miy of breaking 
o<M*oanTitB, I N Q ^ XV, 7*56 : f^oddess of 
fire, WtirNhiM €9f% livinec person, 695 : 
Ilatriolai ry, Oolouel e^-ott*s bonffalow, 
6 >6 : Hnmiltoirs bridge, Amkiattana 
Varaviidi : horse imaic «*09 XT I.N.ij., 
IT, 650: LiRzarus, Uo^rerM, rise of a oor- 
rnption, f.N Q., IV, 622: Malabar 
G<»aat, Kerala, Mnlayaliin literature, 
revival of an <»l<l nervie, 440: Malnbar, 
leireiid of **2rivMno}iHTn, Anantasaya- 
nam, Aohokani^du forest, 808. 
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Abohar, The legend of, N.I N.Q., I, 768. 
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pur, N.I.N.Q., I, 716. 
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tioes, P.N.Q., I, 422: Demonolatsy, 
424; Fire-making, N.I.N.Q., II, 660. ^ 

Aborigines of Berar, The, P.N.Q., Ill} 
717. 

Abortion, cure for, P.N.Q., II, 258. 

Abroma Augusta— Bengal— India, I.N.Q* 
rv, 228, 876, 448. 
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— Hati— Gbld Smith's weights — Abric 
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fate of, P.N.Q., II, 788. 

Abu'l-Hasan Kharqani, P.N.Q., II, 108, 
292, 782. 

Abu Sayyid Mirza of Hirat, P.N.Q., II, 
160. 

Abuse at Festivals, N.I.N.Q., IV, 62: 
•ing Mice— Unlucky— Bombay, I.N.Q., 
IV, 98. 

Abutilon Avioennae— Indian MaUow— 
American Jute — Kashmir— Sindh, 

I.N.Q , IV, 226 : Country Mallow — 
Paper— Oeylon—Burma, 224: Graveo- 
lens— Bengal, 226: Mutioum— N.-W.- 
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W.-P., Himalayas— Bombay— Madras 
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Acaoia Modesta, Afghanistan, Panjab, 
I.N.Q., IV, 62, 460: scorpion sting, 
P.N.Q., III, 96: Arabics, I.N.Q.. TV, 
28, 57, 184, 160, 180, 446 : Oateohn, 
58, 4M : Concinna— Reeta Nats— 
Barma — Bengal — Assam — Madras, 
447 : fermginea, 60 : Famesiana, 50 : 
Lenoophloea, 61, 449: Afghanistan — 
Punjab ; Senegal, 63 : Sundra. 64. 

Account of a Batti, N.I N.Q,, V, 110. 

Aohalaohambnnath, P.N.Q., II, 279. 

Achara, I.N.Q., IV, 480: -yas, 81, 287, 
821, 628. 

Aohharwdl, P.N.Q., I, 466. 

Achhati P.N.Q., I, 889. 

Aohmer, See Ajmer. 

Acorns Oalamus— Sweet Flog — Medi- 
cinal oil— Barms — India, I.N.Q., IV, 
300. 


Acquisitions of territory. N.I.N.Q., V, 

666 . 

Acrostic, Ternacalar, P.N.Q., II, 624. 

Achohatree, The (Diospysos ebenaster) — 
Madras, I.N.Q , IV, 696 : -ng^n 
Forest, 808. 

Adam and the Prince, N.I.N.Q,, Y, 

341. 

Adampnr, P.N.Q., I, 710, II, 294: 
Adamw4hn, I, 620. 

Adaptations of foreign words, Bnoharni, 
P.N.Q., II, 928. 

Aden, Native Account of the Early His- 
tory of, I.N.Q., lY, 47 : the origin of 
the Shawabi Tax, I.N.Q., lY, 127. 

Adh Granth, the sacred book of the Sikhs, 
Veneration for, N.I.N.Q., Y, 68. 

Adhai Ghar, Bara Ghar, Bonjai, Legen- 
dary Origin, P.N.Q , I, 907, 908, 974, 
977, 978, 1002. 

Adhan4 Gdjars, P.N.Q., 1, 180. 

Adhi Dh4k Range, P.N.Q., I, 626. 

Adhinath, P.N.Q., II, 279. 

Adhiraj, Maharaja, P.N.Q., III, 612. 

Adhmarag, P.N.Q., III, 762. 

Adi Brahma Worship, N.I.N.Q., I, 481. 

Adiantnm Oapillns Yeneries— Maiden 
Hair Fern — Capillare Syrup— Punjab, 
I.N.Q., IV, 801. 

Adidak-AUdak, P.N.Q., III, 642. 

Adin4 Beg KUn, P.N.Q., I, 966. 

Adinai^r, P.N.Q., II, 896. 

Adminis&ation— Arborionlture— B n c a • 
lyptus— Panjab, I.N.Q., IV, 217. 

Adonis, P.N.Q., 1, 828, 429. 

Adoption, N.I.N.Q., 1, 1127. 

Adjutants (Leptopilos Argala), Quack 
m^icine, N.I.N.Q., I, 284 1 Super- 
stitioDs, Snake-stone, 679, 281. 

AJwktii, PJI.Q., n, 647. 

Advontnreg of Yiknmaditro, Th., 
rv, 807. 


Advertisement, N.I.N.Q., I, 711. 

Advice of the Bajput, The, NJ»N.Qt, 
ni, 294. 

Advice of the Sadhn, The, N.T.N«Q«, 
III, 827. 

Aerolites, Worshipped, N.I.N.Q., I, 498* ' 

»Aesha, P.N.Q., III, 164. 

Affection between Animals, P.N.Q., I, 
728. 

Afghan Points of the Compass, PJ^.Q., 
I, 134, 286, 887, 738 to 736 : Campaign 
of 1878, Native soldiers’ view, III, 
887. 

Afghanistan, A Tnri ghazal from the Knr- 
ram Valley, I.N.Q., lY, 228 : Baluchis- 
tan, Sangnr, 811 : Children, Lucky 
Omen, 107 : Coptis, 222 : Legend of 
Bal^, 176: Panjab, Acacia Modesta, 
460: Sacred Fish, N.I.N.Q , II, 872: 
Sangar, I.N.Q., IV, 623 : Sindb, 
Panjab, Rajputana, Gujarat, Acacia 
Jacque montii, 448 ; Tomb at Kala-i- 
fath. Legend, 661 : Variant of the 
Seven Sleepers, 81, 486, 671. 

Afrusiab, Bhoj, P.N.Q., I, 877. 

Africa, West, I.N.Q., IV, 693. 

Afridis, P.N.Q., I, 236, 469. 

Afsar, P.N.Q., II, 495. 

Agama, I.N.Q., IV, 321. 

Agar fwood of aloes) P.N.Q., III, 168. 

Agarfi, P.N.Q., III, 12. 

Agariya Caste, N.I.N.Q., I, 214, 217 : 
lY, 101. 

Agarwalas and the Donkey, N.I.N.Q., 
Ill, 181. 

Agarwala Banyas, N.I.N.Q., II, 687: 
Propitiation of Snakes, 729 1 Their 
Customs, 782: III, 181, 218: Their 
Legends, II, 582: Baniyas, F.N.Q., 
III, 22. 

Agast Rishi Agastya, P.N.Q., I, 640: 
-yaMnni, N.I.N.Q., I, 681. 

Agenti, P.N.Q., II, 169. 

Ages, curious way of calculating, 
N.I.N.Q., V, 44: Calculation of, II, 
119 : Y, 44 : of birds and snakes. The, 
Paniab, I.N.Q., lY, 868. 

Aghoris, P.N.Q., 1, 41, 866, 876 : Legend- 
ary Origin, P.N.Q., III, 206 : Jogis, 
I.N.Q., IV, 147. 

Aghorpanthis, initiation of, N.I.N.Q., II, 
188. 

Aghori Panth— Religious Oaunibalism— 
Central Indiik I.N.Q., IV, 629. 

Agni-hotri of Kutnaon, The, N.I.N.Q., 

III, 284. 

Agni P41, P.N.Q., I, 616: (fire), I N.Q., 

IV, 008. 

Agori fort, song of, N.I.N.Q., 11, 70: 
Deities of, IV, 468 : History of, III, 
268, 886, 880. 



AgpoA^AhihafaramhL iu 


Agpan (fire-water (P) gonorrhcea), 
P.N.Q., III, 294. 

Agra, A Lady killed at the Taj, N.I.N.Q., 
11, 698: Fitch’s Acootint of, 1683-1591 
A.D., 1, 901 ; P.N.Q., 1, 188, 149, 162, 
167, 268, 401, 797, 917 : District, 866 : 
II, 160, 468, 599, 608. 

Agricnltiu'al Aphorismi, P.N.Q., II, 706, 
868: HI. 828, 468, 600: Mangoes, 
II, 862: Bain, III, 400: Oeremonies, 
NJ.N.Q., I, 874, 466, 746,816, 832: 
Omens, 376, III, 208 : IV, 482 : Cns- 
toms, 242. 

Agricnltural District, P.N.Q., 1, 81*9. 

Agricultural Feastn, Ram Naumi, Gop 
Ashtami, P.N.Q., III, 887. 

Agricultural Proverbs, Hoshiarpur, 
P.N.Q., Ill, 666, 742, 813: Oudh, 
I, 639, 732: III, 238 : Panjab, II, 633. 

Agricultural Superstition, N.I N.Q., IV, 
80; V, 174,497. 

Ag Singh (niokname), P.N.Q. , I, 841. 

Ague, a cure for, N.I N Q., TI, 36, 42. 

Agw4 RftitAl, P.N.Q., I, 882. 

Ahir and the Cow of plenty, The, 
N.I.N.Q., V, 548. 

Abir and the Demon, A Folktale told by 
E. David, a Native Ohristian of Mirza- 
pur, N.I.N.Q., II, 129 : gets the better 
of the demon, 445. 

Ahir Girl and the Snake, The, N.I.N.Q*, 
IV, 20. 

Ahirs, P.N.Q., I, 28, 183, 216, 839, 441, 
647, 618 : Marriage deities of, N.I.* 
N.Q., IV, 460; P.N.Q., Ill, 264. 

Ahir’s folly, The, N.I.N.Q., V, 641. 

Ahitagnis, I.N.Q., IV, 430. 

Ahla, P.N.Q., II, 479. 

Ahluwalia Sardars, P.N.Q., II, 71, 896, 
601 : -B, see Ealas. 

A.H., P.N.Q., I, 606, 804, 961. 

Ahmad, P.N.Q., Ill, 185. 

Ahmad 'Ali Khan of Farrukhnagar, 
Mutineer, P.N.Q., I, 264, 266. 

Abmad&bdd, P.N.Q., I, 998, 1046: II, 
448. 

Ahmad Bakhsh Kh4n of Lohdrn, P.N.Q., 
I 880. 

Ahmad ‘ Khan, P.N.Q., I, 1046 : of 
Ahmadabad, II, 70, 72: .’s lions at 
Kasur, HI, 876. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali. P.N.Q., I, 47, 48, 
286, 398, 886, 966, 967, 1044: at 
Amritsar, 1048: Durrani, II, 69, 70, 
71, 616. 

Ahmad, The Story of Sheikh Mansur by, 
I.N.Q., IV, 869. 

Abmadnaggar, P.N.Q., II, 079. 

Ahranra, Mirzapur District, N.I.N.Q., 
IV, 401. 

Ahri, a godling P.N.Q., 1, 880. 


Aid from Jhajar demaadeA by the Eng- 
lish, No response, P.N.Q., 1, 160. 

Aijhi, Misrs of, P.N,Q., ITI, 266. 

Ain Akbari, Mahals the, Jalandhar 
Doab, P.N.Q., HI. 804* 878; Buba 
Multan, I, 620; Geography of the, 
878 

Airi, P.N.Q., I, 880. 

Airon ghairctif P.N.Q., I, 918. 

Ajab Salar and Palihar, N.I.N.Q., II, 
608. 

Ajaigarh State, P.N.Q., I, 848. 

Ajmir, The headless horsemen, N.I.N.Q., 
1, 286 : Treatment at, P.N.Q., 1, 1068 : 
71, 468, 495, 611, 982, 1064, 1062, 
1008 : II, 916. 

Ajnoho, P.N.Q., I, 466. 

A jodhy a, Local Shrine, Matgair, N .1 .N.Q., 
I, 608 : Jogeshwar, 600. 

Ajodhan, P.N.Q., 1, 1066. 

Ajudhid, P.N.Q., I, 497: III, 888, 666, 
746, 748 ; I.N.Q., IV, 6, 92, 684. 

Ajwan, Omnm water, Cures, Cumm, 
Coptioum, P.N.Q., HI, 787. 

A.K., P.N.Q., HI, 90. 

Akal Bunga at Amritsar, P.N.Q., II, 177. 

Akdlgarh, P.N.Q., I, 562 : II, 294, 602. 

Akalias, P.N.Q., Ill, 826. 

Akar, I.N.Q., IV, 282. 

Akas-bel, P.N.Q., II, 406 : Devi, 446. 

Akash, (the heavens), I.N.Q., IV, 606. 

Akbar, P.N.Q., I, 149: and Birbal, 
N.INQ., IV, 426: and Birbal’s 
Daughter, V, 877 : and his Son-in-law, 
260 : and the old woman, 276 : endows 
Amritsar, P.N.Q., 1, 288: Ram Das's 
disciple, 281 : How the Emperor went 
to Rum, N.I.N.Q., IV, 818: Popular 
tradition about, V. 668 : -4b4d, (Agra), 
P.N.Q., T, 401 : Tarkhpari, 617 : 157, 
466, 479, 719, 810, 878 : Emperor, II, 
98, 708, 878 ; -nagar, 78 : and bridge- 
bnilding, N.I.N Q., II, 449: and the 
donkey, 700: queen of, 888: settle- 
ment of boundaries, 841 1 riddle attri- 
buted to, P.N.Q., Ill, 62 : saying attri- 
buted to, 187. 

Akbar *Ali Shan of Pataudi, P.N.Q., 1, 
164. 

Akh, P.N.Q., m, 40. 

Akhad, Akbat, Akhad, P.N.Q., I, 889 1 
Sakit, II, 1108. 

Akbja, I.N.Q., IV, 718. 

Akhta Ghori, P.N.Q., II. 920. 

Akhund Darweza, P.N.Q., II, 787 k of 
Swat, 787 i8i&rat of, III, 4 k HuUa 
Nazbu’ddin of Kabul, 4. 

Akhnaur, P.N.Q., II, 1022. 

Akhl^, P.N.Q., III, 168, 

Akora, P.N.Q.. II, 787. 

Akshirarambh, P.N.Q., It, 188. 



iv 


Ak$hai^Amar Das. 


Imesb^ 


AUKat, P.N.Q., I, 889. 

Ah P.N.Q., I» 640. 

Alakhgir Sect, N.LN.Q., 1, 170. 

Alamgir Hill— AsBia Baoge— Orissa— 
Legend, F.N.Q , TIJ, 780 

AlamnagaTy P.N.Q., I, 616. 

Alanot, Obanh&nB, P.N.Q., I, 370. 

Alapa, PN.Q., 'II, 608. 

Ala Singh of Pati414, F.N.Q., I, 868 : II, 
616. 

*A14n'ddm, Eaiqnbdd, P.N.Q., I, 646: 
EMlji, 906 : -pura, a fort in Kashmir, 
III, 221. 

Alan*l)ah, F.N.Q., III, 466. 

Albizzia Lebbek — Siris tree — Leprosy— 
Bengal — Burma— Andamans— 1 n d i a , 
I.N.Q., IV, 308. 

Alchemy, modem, I.N.Q , IV, 82 : Berar, 

779. 

Alemin, P.N.Q., I, 266, see Snmrd. 

Aleurites Moluccana— Belgaum Walnut 
—Candle-nut— Ceylon— India, I.N.Q., 

, IV, 804. 

Alexander tbe Great, P.N.Q., II, 8, 170, 
188, 217, 280, 405 : .’s Hill-Sindh, 
I.N.Q., IV, 207, 628. 

Alha, Legend of, N.I.N.Q., II, 112. 

Alhkhand, P.N.Q., II, 479. 

Ali, P.N.Q., I, 29 : III, 82, 169. 

All Mardan Khan’s Canal, P.N.Q., I, 46. 

Aliak Pathans, P N.Q., II, 49. 

Ali Bher of Kashmir, P.N.Q., II, 429, 
480. 

Alim, Queen of Wazid Ali Shah, King 
of Ondh, Pretty Couplet by, N.I.N.Q., 
IV 887. 

Alipnr, P.‘n.Q., I, 552 : taheil, 217. 

Allahabad, A Legend of the Fort, Hu- 
mttu Saorifloe, N.I.N.Q., II, 266: 
Aboriginal Tribes, Bhars, I, 61 1 Agri- 
cultural ceremonies, 466 : Agricultural 
ceremonies, Kurmundan, Plough 
worship, 874: Asterisms, 100: Com- 
mencement of agricultural operations, 
876 : Cultivation of Opium forbidden 
by Panchayat, 184; Dues payable to 
village servants, 824: Knowledge of 
Nakshatras or asterisms, 667 : Land- 
lords* cesses, 826: Manorial dues, 
Bankar and Pbalkar, 189: Manorial 
does, Grazing, 198: Manorial dues, 
Jalkar, 191 : Manorial dues on resi- 
dents, not tenants, 202 : Objection to 
opium cultivation, IV, 488: B^puts, 
Bathors, Gaharwars, I, 70: Baltic 
Measures, 204 : The Cholera Demon, 
784: and Benares, Bivalry of. III, 
201: P.N.Q., I, 46, 60: II, 144, 227, 
914: III, 861, (Friig) 418, 644. Bee 
llahib&d. 

Alambagh, P.N.Q., II, 897. 


*A1amgirpur, P.N.Q., 11, 78. 

*Alauddinpura, P.N.Q., II, 480. 

Alawalpur, P.N.Q., II, 2^. 

Aligarh, The Saint Shah Jamal, N.I.- 
N.Q., V, 806 : P.N.Q., II, 468, 699. 

’ Ali Mard&n Kh4n Mashhadi, P.N.Q., I, 
47, 48, 49, 144, 871, 1067. 

Aligole, I.N.Q., IV, 287, 818. 

< Alimu’ddm Hakim, F.N.Q., I, 809. 

Alipur, P.N.Q., II, 296, 602. 

* Alisherzais, F.N.Q., 1, 286. 

‘ Ali Wardi Kh4n, P.N.Q., 1, 166. 

Allah Baksh, a demon, N.I.N.Q., V, 621. 

Allah Dad, F.N.Q. II, 160. 

Allali, Sikhs, F.N.Q , II, 1110. 

Alleged Suoridce of a Girl near Poona, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 96. 

Alleged Traditions of Asoka, N.I.N.Q., 
IV, 112. 

Alii Jalli Parohitani, F.N.Q., II, 106. 

Allnut, S.B., F.N.Q,, II, 885. 

Alligators, Superstition, N.I.N.Q., I, 
877 ; attack, An,— Bihar, I.N.Q., IV, 
56. 

Allium Cepa — Onion Oil— India, I.N.Q., 
IV, 806 : Sativum — Garlic Oil— India, 
806. 

Alloys, N.I.N.Q., 1, 1069. 

Almanac for l^oumeys, Oudh, F.N.Q., 
II, 810, 260. 

Almonds used as Coinage, &o„ N«I.* 
N.Q., III. 247. 

Almonds used as Money, N.I.N,Q., Ill, 
11, 247. 

Almora, Champawat, Change of capital, 
F.N.Q., 1, 816: 801, 803, 827, 407. 

Alms to Brahmans and the Reward, 
Bombay, F.N.Q., II, 881. 

Alms taken by Brahmans, N.I.N.Q., V, 
894. 

Alor, P.N.Q., I, 964. 

Alphabets, origin of Indian, P.N.Q., I, 
688 : Ancient Sanskrit, II, 801. 

Alror, P.N.Q., I, 964. 

Alsad, F.N.Q., I, 1046. 

Alsi, F.N.Q., Ill, 184. 

Altaic Hieroglyphs and Hittite Inscrip- 
tions, I N.Q., fv, 882. 

Altar P.N.Q., I, 406 horns, 198. 

Alwar, Installation Ceremony of a new 
Maharaja, N.I.N.Q., IV, 822 : State, 
F.N.Q., 1, 29, 870, 880, 62, 627. 

Amalalu (emblioa) tree, I.N.Q., TV, 
481. 

’Aman, Sea of, P.N.Q., 1, 1061 : II, 109. 

’Amanibdd, P.N.Q.,I, m, 966. SeeBma- 

nfbid. 

Amanat, P.N.Q., Ill, 866. 

Amar Das, P.N.Q., 1, (Gurd), 276 to 
277, 279, 260, 8^, 810 1 Date of Death, 
277. 



/nioo. 


Amwranttomtah — Angt(hlndx<m» 


ijnarankantak, F N.Q,, II, 716. 

Amaras, I N.Q., lY, 81. 

Amdwas, FN.Q., 1, 441: TIT^ 868, 609, 

6L0. 

Amb, F.N.Q., I, 478: -a, T.N.Q., IV, 
840, 846. 

Ambaia District, Northern Section, 
F.N.Q., 1, 609 : Honthern Section, 
660 : Cantonment, 676, 681), 926 t Dis- 
trict, 3, 8, 118, 129, 184, 212, 287, 242, 
466, 639, 640, 581, 698, 650, 674, 837, 
891, 916, 1014, 1038 : Division, 466 : 

II, 14, 800, 445, 617, 672, 647, 746, 
748, 760, 761, 794, 981, 1080, 1110, 
1111 : 111, 219, 324, 544. 

Ambattan, Yura vadi— The Barber’s 
Bridge— Hamilton’s Bridge ^Mudr 6s, 
I.N Q., IV, 482. 

Ambola, P.N.Q., III, 883 
Ambergris, F.N.Q , III.. 168, 

Ambgaon, F.N.Q., 1. 996. 

Ambitions Huase, The, N I.N.Q,, IV, 19. 
Aminabad * seo Emauebnd. 

Aminu’ddin, Paqi-, P N Q., Ill, 218. 

Amir Ahmiid Khun, P N.Q , TI, 69. 

Amir and the Katliak, The, N.I.N.Q., 

III, 833. 

Amir and the Singer, The, N.I.N.Q., III, 
832. 

Amir Kai Kads, P.N.Q , I, 646. 

Amir Khan, Nawab of Maler-Eotla, 
P.N.Q., I, 396. 

Amir Ehnsrav, P N.Q., II, 415, 416, 536 : 
Legend, III, 687. 

Amir Singh, P.N Q., Ill, 888, 889. 
Amirn’ddin Kbdii of Loharn, P N Q , 1, 
881. 

Amjad’ Ali, the mutineer, F.N.Q., 1, 162. 
Amma Naga, The Mother of Serpents, 

P N Q , ITT, 846. 

Amri, I N.Q., IV, 628. | 

Amritas, The five, I.N.Q., IV, 645: or 
nectar, 714. 

Amritsar, Ahmad Shah Abdaliat, P.N.Q., 

1, 1048 : Akbor endows, 288 f Bungas, < 
284 : Foundation of the Har Mandir, I 
1047 : Sacred Arms, N.I N.Q., III, 47 : 
Shrine of a Giant, I, 18: Tanks, 
F.N.Q., II, 401 : The Legend of the 
Sacred Tank, N.I.N.Q., III, 861: 
Fonndation of, F.N.Q., I, 282, 810: 
Story of the Leper, 964 : 188, 236, 
276, 398, 788, 741, 742, 845, 896, 
986: District, 277, 278, 886: II, 176 
to 179, 186, 218, 892, 402, 608, 692, 
744, 747, 760, 888, 876, 1022, 1110, 
1113 : III, 210, 824, 825, 892, 4«:9. 
Amulets, F.N.Q., II, 266, 272 :— Eioe— 
Ondh, I.N.Q., IV, 02. 

Anand Deo, F.N.Q., Ill, 68: Qiri, 
I.N.Q., IV, 688. 


Anandpal F.N.Q., I, 61, 70, 71, 178, 298, 
294 : defeated by Mahmud, % : Loyal- 
ty of, to Mahmud, 286. 

Anandpur, F.N.Q., 1, 199: II, 212: 
Makhowil, 996. 

Auant Ohaturdasi Fast, The, N.!.N.Q>, 
V, 302. 

Anantu, F.N.Q., II, 288: -Bayainam, 
I.N.Q , TV, 808. 

Anar Sinj^, F.N.Q., I, 585 : III, 88. 

Anas, PN.Q, III, 186. 

Anat Nag, P.N Q., II, 110. 

Ancestor Worship, Daniyas, Diwali, Ka- 
nagata, P.N.Q., II, 792: N.I.N.Q,, I, 
448,761,810,813,817,1120. 

Ancient beds of rivers shown by village 
boundaries, P.N.Q. , 1, 470. 

Ancient Bricks Worshipped, N.I.N.Q., 
11 425. 

Ancient History of Pegn, P.N.Q., Ill, 
806. 

Ancient Local Worship of the Snn, N.X.N.- 
Qm 1, 165. 

Ancient Persian Beliefs, P.N.Q., II, 
1049. 

Ancient proverbs and maxims from Bnr- 
meso sources, I.N.Q., IV, 882. 

Ancient Sites, Sultanpur, Shekhopnr, F. 
N.Q., II, 611. 

Andaman Islands, P.N Q , I, 972 : The 
Pottery of the Andamanese, LN.Q., 
IV, 216, 303. 

Andaman Islanders, The, I.N.Q , IV, 
145: N.IN.Q., V, 194: -eso, games 
and amusements of the, P.N.Q., Ill, 
789. 

Andray, P.N.Q , I, 616. 

Ands, P.N.Q , III, 717. 

Aneodota Oxoniensis, Katyayana’s Sarva- 
nukranmni of the Eigveda, I.N.Q., IV, 
880. 

Angad, Dates of life, P.N.Q., 1, 174-177, 
276-6, 891. 

Angarh Jogjs, I.N.Q., IV, 147. 

Angels buying Sweetmeats, N.I N Q., I, 
^4: Entertaining, nnawares, N.I., 
N.Q., V, 140: Panjab, I.N.Q., IV- 
616. 

Anglo-India, Native Titles for Europeans, 
N.I.N.Q., lY, 82. 

Antelopes, P.N.Q., 1, 688. 


Anglo-Indian Dictionary, An, I.N.Q., 
IV, 282: Epitaph, N.I.N.Q., I, 124, 
126 : meals early in the Century, 
268, 269 : Millionaire, John Farquhar, 
263: Nursery Ehyjne, P.N.Q., II, 
766 : Eeoords, N.I.N.Q., II, 07 : words. 
Banyan, P.N.Q., II, 826: Godown, 
Godam, 1, 968 : Gram, 804 1 Gtumy- 
bagfl, II, 827 : Mango, 889: Lamagery, 
Kotow, I.N.Q., IV, 2M: BurktoidMi— 



▼i 


Animal^Afabie. 


IniuB, 


AUgoIe— Deooaa, I.N.Q., 17, 287 1 Bon- 
gnr — Saugar— Bombay — India, 288. 
Animal life, regard for, N.I.N.Q., V, 
466} on Ooini, 1, 726; -aonla in 
Heaven, F.N.Q., II, 448 } afleotion 
between, I, 728 : Objeot-realizing, 
N.I.N.Q., 17, 17 1 : Enphemiam re* 
garding, I, 479 1 Images of, 618, 726 ; 
Killinff of, 914: Omens from, 864: 
Fropiraation for killing, 98: Bespect 
for, when dead, 106 : IJnluoky, 990 : 
Worship of, 618, 616 : Hunting, TI, 
766 : Calls of, V, 161 : Food — Hindns 
-Panjab,. LN.Q , IV, 421. 

Anirudlia, F.N.Q., IT, 604. 

Anjar, P.N.Q., I, 910: Moving Tomb at, 
LN.Q., IV, 90. 

Anjennand, P.N.Q., III, 409. 

An-kabni, Inappropriate Sayings, Death, 
rites, P.N.Q., 11,342. 

Ankh Mondanl, A song at, N.I.N.Q., HI, 
90 : miohola, (Blind*man’s-bnff), 

LN.Q,, IV, 881. 

Anklets, K.I.N.Q., II, 822. 

Ankli, P.N.Q., II, 631. 

Anktaba Bir, Worship of, N.I.K.Q., I, 
808. 

Anmil, P.N.Q., II, 416. 

Annam, P.N.Q., III, 808. 

Anniversaries — Oandleburning — B o m- 
bay, LN.Q., IV, 781. 

Annarambha — Weaning— Bengal, 

I.N.Q., IV, 768, 769. 

Annoyance and Abuse Courted, N.I.N.Q., 
111. 804. 

Annual Hunting, N.I.N.Q., II, 766. 

Anon, P.N.Q., II, 67, 416. 

AnotW legend of Dhruva, N.LN.Q., 
V, 681. 

Another Unfulfilled Prophecy, N.I.N.Q., 
17,282. 

Another Version of the Fairy Gift Leg, 
end, N.I.N.Q., II, 648} I, 1010: 
Human Sacrifice, II, 164. 

Ansari Shekhs, F.N.Q., II, 49, 160. 
Answer, A smart Hindi, Apt application 
of a proverb, P.N.Q., II, 941. 

Answer to the above, N.I.N.Q., III, 444. 
Anta, a billiard ball, P.N.Q., II, 926. 

Anta Gurgnr, A Bombay Soldier, P.N.Q., 
III. 248. 

Antelope and pig-killing snakes, F.N.Q., 
III, 696. 

Antelopes F.N.Q., I, 688 : killing Snakes, 
III, 107. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Charms and Amulets, K.I.N.Q., lY, 
68 . 

Anthropomorphism in place , names, 
P.N.Q., III, 888: in the Punjab, 467; 
Spirits— Punjab, I.N.Q., IV, 189. 


Anti-Brahmanioal feeling, F.N.Q., I, 
920, 1004, II, 849. 

Antiquities, P.N.Q., I, 660, 621, 626, 680, 
721, 811, 888, 968, 969: II, 118, 114, 
116, 116, 182, 188, 298, 405, 611 to 
618, 1028: and Local History, Garb- 
wal, N.W.P., N.I.N.Q., I, 900. 
Antiquity of Man in India, The Fossil 
Man in the Ancient Alluvium of the 
Dnab, N.I.N.Q., III, 121. 

Ants, P.N.Q., I, 686 : II, 671 : III, 278 : 

Goldbearing, N.T.N.Q., III, 802. 
Anupshahr, P.N.Q.,I, 261. 

Annradhapura, I.N.Q., IV, 866. 
Anushfrwan, P.N.Q., I, '648. 

Anwastaka, P.N.Q., II, 462. 

A.E., P.N.Q , II, 607. 

ApaKhanda Bno, P.N Q., I, S62-266. 
Apati, P.N.Q., III, 12. 

Aphorisms, N.I.N.Q., I, 410: III, 886, 
V. 646: P.N.Q., II, 1061 : Agricultural, 
III, 828 : Hoshiarpur, 600, 463 : Man- 
goes, II, 862 : Panjab, 706 1 Panjab, 
868 : Bain, III, 400 : attributed to Jul- 
ian Jat, III, 609: to Samman, the 
Saint, N.I.N.Q., I, 127, 129: to Tnlsi 
Das, P.N.Q., II. 1041, 1061, III, 816, 
411, 764, 882: to Kabir, 670: of the 
Suthreshabi Faqirs, 669 : Common, 
about Bam, 838: Attributed to Tulsi 
Das, I.N.Q, IV, 2, 761, 762, 461; 
Beligions, from the MuzafCaniagar 
District, 8, 79, 149 : about Bama 
Common— Panjab, 824 ; Popular— 
Oudh, 636 r Panjab, 648 : Bengal — 
Oudh, 766 : Attributed to Kabir. — 
Panjab, 689, 761, 768 : Connected 
with Suthre Shah — Fanjab, 690 : 
Attributed to Baba Nanak, 691, 646: 
Attributed to Dadu, the Bhagat, 647 : 
Panjab, 760 : taught to Parrots, P.N.Q., 

III, 467 : folk medicine, 797 : a com- 
mon religious, 884: hairy beast— a 
doubtful, 861. 

Aphrodisiac — Areoa nuts— Oudh, I.N,Q., 

IV, 261. 

Aplotaxta gossypina, P.N.Q., I, 198. 
Apollinaris Water, A Corruption, NJ.- 
N.Q., II, 724. 

Apollo, F.N.Q., I, 820. 

Aptaras, P.N.Q., I., 986* 

Apfis, P.N.Q., III, 48. 

A.P.W., P.N.Q., II, 126, 171, 189, 199, 
842, 864, 420. 

Aqbosat, P.N.Q., II, 68^ 

AH., P.N.Q., II, 607. 

Arabian Nights, Aladdin, LN.Q., IV, 
684: Origin of Zayn-al-Asnam and 
Aladdin, 612. 

Arabic Proverbs in common use in India 
P.N.Q., III, 146: -isms, False, II, 68, 
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168, 887 1 Jat, Zfti, Oaite, III, 181 1 
Naqal, Nakala» 878: QanAa],Il, llOdi 
Zarosand, Jaraiand, 111, 873. 

Arainf, N.I.N Q., II. 718' Ooitomi of, 

III, 188: Brides, I.N.Q. t^, 18. 

Arakanese, Mags, The Ill, 710. 

Arakhs F.N.Q,, Til, 717. 

Arai-wood, P.N Q , I, 893. 

Ararat, See Jad, P.KQ., II 781. 

Arani, P.NQ., 1 1, 77. 

Aratni, P.N Q , III, 260. 

Arbitration, Central India, N.I.N.Q., I, 
381. 

Arborionltnro, Layering, Bhisham Tree, 
P.N.Q, III, 22ot IT, 304: Bncaiyptns 
PanJab, I.N Q , TV, 217. 

Area shell, I N.Q , IV, 210 
Arohaeologioal Survey of Western India, 

I, N.Q., IV, 689. 

Arohaaologioal Survey Reports of North- 
Western India, I.N.Q., IV, 639, 642. 
Archduke Rainer's Papyri, The I.N.Q., 

IV, 687. 

Ardas, P N.Q., I, 434. 

Areoa nuts — Aphrodisiac— Oudh, I.N.Q., 
IV, 261. 

Arenga Saooharifera, Sago Palm or 
Quranti, I.N.Q , IV, 614. 
ires, P.N.Q., I, 133. 

Argal, Raja of, P.N.Q. , III, 266. 
Arghandi, PNQ., II, 1130. 

Argns Persioa, I.N.Q., IV, 661. 

Aristotle, on the ass, P.N.Q., I, 206, 
Arjan, P.N.Q , 1, 8, 8. See GuggA 
ArjAsp, P.N.Q , I, 709. 

Arjnn (Gnrd), P.N.Q.I., 896 to 401, 486 
to 487, 647, 648. 

Arithmetical Formnls used by Ranyas, 
N.I.N.Q., III, 818. 

Arka Shrub and its Sacredness, N.I.N.Q., 
1, 161. 

Ark-Vivah Marriage with a Mandar Tree 
(Oalotropis), N.I.N.Q., II, 109. 
Anuenians, The N.I.N.Q., I, 888. 

Arms of the Shans, P.N.Q , 111, 806 : god 
of, N.I.N.Q , II, 805 : Sacred, III, 47. 
Arm Ornaments, N.I.N.Q., II, 318. 

Aroko, I.N.Q , IV, 698. 

Aror, P.N.Q., I, 964. 

Arondkarit, P.N.Q., 1, 106. 

Aror^s, P.N.Q, I, 236, 666, 766, 964: 

II, 274, 861, 862, 618, 967 : III, 492, 
404, 661, 698, 618 to 616, 621, 622: 
N.I.N.Q., I, 794 : I.N.Q., IV, 86, 827, 
648, 645, 560. 

Arrest of the Kawab of Jhajar, P.N.Q., 
1, 166. 

An^ting the progress of a Flood, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 210. 

Arrow-heads, N.I.N.Q,, IV, 18 : Rough, 

III, 45. 


Arrow Poison, N.I.N.Q., IH, 441, 448. ‘ 

AraUn T4sib, P.N.Q., 1, 178, 0601 

A.R.T., P.NQ, 11, 81. 

Art, Indian, N,I.N.Q., I, 646 : of ta nn i n g 

— Hankow-OUina, I N.Q., IV, 180. 

Arts of the Miris, Hafts, the P.N.Q,, III, 

882 : and Indoitries, I, 84, 188 1 of the 

Singphos, III, 881 : II, 76, 184, 899, 

696 

Arri Telang Bao, P.N.Q., I, 600. 

Aryapanth, P.N.Q., II, 279. 

K 8. khaja, P N Q., II, 669. 

Asa Hara, a godling, P.N.Q., Ill, 858. 

Asatn'ddaula of Awadb, P.N Q., 1, 180. 

Asai and his sous— Variant of an Aesop's 
fable— Japan— China, I.N.Q , IV, 

476. 

Ascetics Lying on a Bed of Iron Spikes, 
N.I.N.Q . IV, 416. 

Asia, Central, I N.Q , IV : 629, 787. 

Aseh or Saya (waiting disease in Fan- 
jab) cure for. 1 N.Q., IV, LIO: Proof 
of, 111. 

Asiatic Researches, I.N.Q., IV, 284. 

Aeoka, Tradition of, N.I.N.Q , IV, 113 : 
tree, Worship for, V, 806. 

Asota Mnlla, P.N.Q., Ill, 4. 

Asothar, Bhagwant Rai of, P.N.Q., Ill, 
266. 

Aspect at Meals, N.I.N.Q., I, 328. 

Aspect of Hindu worship, P.N.Q , 1, 108 : 
of corpse, II, 127 : of graves— Muham- 
madans— Panjab, I.N Q., TV, 607 ; at 
meals— Kulins —Eastern Bengal, 767 : of 
sleep— Fanjab, 192, 419 : Madras, 562 

Aspirated consonants in Panjabi, P.N.Q., 
II, 69. 

Asras, P.N.Q., II, 888. 

Ass, belief regarding, The N.I.N Q., IV, 
81 : V, 862 : Paradiog on, 822 : wild, 
P.N.Q , I, 204, 206 : Slaughter, of N.I.. 
N.Q., 1, 801. 

Assam, Bengal, Panjab, North-West Pro- 
vinces, Sericulture in India, I.N Q.- 
IV, 298. 

Assam, Ohild-marriage, I.N.Q., IV, 469, : 
Fire Festival, N.I.N.Q II, 644 1 
Friendly attitude of the Mishmisi 
I.N.Q., IV, 288: Legend Begam, 
48: Manipur, Caste construction in 
progress, 21 : Manipur, Polo, 22 : 
Monshapuja, Eostatios, NJ.N.Q., I, 
1119: Needham’s expedition to the 
Zayul Valley, I.N.Q., IV, 856 : Riven 
Sanpo, Rima, and Brahmaputra, 208 1 
Tibet, Early Expeditions to Tibet 
from Assam, 126: P.N.Q., I, 846, 
847, 457, 462 : II, 847 : IJff.Q., 17, 
298, 447, 614. 

An^of gold and silver, Ii 
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Aim» a Fopolftr Belief, N.I.N.Q., IT, 
81. 

Alia Range — Alaxngir Hill^OriaBa— 
Legend, P.N.Q., III, 789. 

ABBignation, N.I.N.Q., Y, 268. 

ABtabal, P.N.Q , II, 887. 

AiterismB, superBtitionB about, N.I.N.Q., 
V, 94 : I, 100, 667 : omenB from the 
Lnnar, P.N.Q., 111, 672 : what Bhonld 
be done daring the varioiiB, 678, 674, 
676, 677 to 679, 088. 

Astagandh offering, The, P.N.Q., III, 
168. 

ABtrological Foreonsts for 1886, F.N.Q., 
111,617; prophecy and its reward — 
Baroda— -Marwor— Rajputana, I.N.Q., 
lY, 168. 

Asurafl, I.N.Q., lY, 714. 

ABwinbadi, P.N.Q., IT, 462. 

Atahis, F.N.Q,IT, 464. 

Atalc, A twice-told tale about, P.N.Q., 
II, 1029, 716, 1028 j Rivor, I, 297. 

Atar Singh, of M61er Kotld, P.N.Q., I, 
688, 818 : II, 68, 410, 938 : Dabri, III, 
469, 642, 690. 

’Atau’llah Khan, Ochterlony, P.N.Q., I, 
894. 


Athavifli, P.N.Q., II, 63. 

Athletic Festival, N.l.N.Q., 1, 177. 

Atha paha ka manka, P.N.Q., If, 141. 

Athawa Veda, I.N.Q , IV, 300. 

Athdr, P.N.Q , I, 669. 

An Attempted Human Saorifice, N.I.N.Q., 
III, 271. 

And, Od, P.N.Q., I, 613. 

Andiiiya Banyas, a noted Criminal Tribe, 
N.INQ, II, 889: P.NQ., Ill, 
265. 

Auguries, buffalo sacrifice, P.N.Q. , I, 
911 : -y, 11, 148. 

Aum mane padme hun, P.N.Q., I, 79, 80, 
100, 186. 

Aunia tree,- P N.Q., II, 449. 

Anrangdbad, P.N.Q., 1, 1086. 

Aurangzeb Alarogir, P N.Q., I, 26, 89, 
868, 478, 479, 811, 969 : Bastania, 162 . 

. 11,218,214. 

Aorat, P.N.Q., II, 169. 

Auaan Miyan, Worship of, N.I.N.Q., Y, 
126. 

Auspicious and inanspicious days, P.N.Q., 
III. 876. 

Anspioions Omens from the Ramayana, 
N.I.N.Q., III, 806. 

Auspicions times, N.I.N.Q., Y, 606. 

Ansterities of the Snfi Sect, N.I.N.Q., 
III, 234. 

Authorities on the Khatri Caste, P.N.Q., 
I, 904. 

Avadanas Yyakaranas, I.N.Q., lY, 77. 

Ayadh, Bee Oadh. 


Ayatdr, P.N.Q., I, 8, 8, 686 1 II, 447 : 
ni, 88 : I.N.Q., lY, 162. 

Aw4, P.N.Q., 1, 128 : II, 699, 962 : III, 
98. 

Awadh, See Oudh. 

Awagarh, P.N.Q., I, 466: Rajas of, II, 
699, 918. 

Awall tree, P,N.Q., Ill, 12. 

Awanpura, P.N.Q., II, 628. 

Awdns, P.N.Q., I., 131, 466, 694 : II, 852, 
601, 997 : III, 688, 688, 684 ; Tribe, 
N.I.N.Q., lY, 60, 800: -pura, The for, 
of, P.N.Q., Ill, 822. 

Axe, A curious form of, N.I.N.Q., lY, 
261. 

Aya Singh, PN.Q., IT, 96, 201, 202, 320, 
418, 584, 619, 687, 776, 849. 

’Azamdbad, P.N.Q., I, 379. 

Azan, I.N.Q., IV, 216. 

Azazel, I.N.Q., IV, 464. 

*Azimdbdd, P.N.Q., I, 165. 

'Azimgarh, P.N.Q , II, 912. 

Azim Khan Chatta, P.N.Q., II, 606. 

Aziznddin, Faqir, P.N.Q., Ill, 128, 218, 
219, 826, 889, 469, 690. 

B 


B., P.N.Q,, I, 616. 

Paba Adnm, P.N.Q., I, 211 : I.N.Q., lY, 
491 Bee Mahddeo, His Legend at 
Bikrampur, near Dhnkka, N.l.N.Q,, I, 
1116: Atall, P.N.Q., IT, 179: Buddha, 
503 : Chanat, 106 : Handal, 402 : 
-kinath, 958 : Bhibbo, 120 : Tbaman, 
747: Wali, 642, 980. 

Baba Chaitan Das, Legend of, N.l.N.Q., 
lY, 253. 

Baba Farid, Legend of, N.l.N.Q., Ill, 
818 : Gajju, P.N.Q., Ill, 89. 

Baba Nanak’s P.N.Q., I, 60, 169 to 176, 
236i 600, 612, 628, 788, 1088 : birth- 
place, 66 : Travels, 170 : II, 642, 705 : 
a hymn of, 111, 2, 82 : Aphorisms 
attributed to, I.N.Q., IV, 691, 646. 
See Quru Nauak. 

Baba Sahib Singh Bedi, P.N.Q., Ill, 
469. 

Babakel Pathans, P.N.Q., II, 49. 

Babaksar, P.N.Q., II, 401. 

Bnbani Balihari, T.N.Q., lY, 200. 

Babapur, P.N.Q., II, 49, 160. 

Bdbar, P.N.Q., I, 89, 67, 479: II, 1117: 
N.I.N.Q., TV, 198. 

Babies, firing of, N.l.N.Q., I, 762. 

Babbler bird and the elephant, The 
N.I N.Q., IV, 816. 

Bsbri, P.N.Q., I, 29. 

Babn, Derivation of, N.l.N.Q., Y, 891. 

Babul Tree, The, N.l.N.Q., Y, 882: and 
Ber wood, Superstition, lY, 261: 
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P.1I.Q., in, 188, soe: lY, W. 

08, 184, 797. 

Bnokbiting, B.I.N Q., I, 880. 

Baotrian Coini in tbe Hamimir Diatrjot, 
N.I.N.Q., 11, 78. 

Bad Laok, Expiation of, N I.K.Q., 1, 007 • 
news conveying — Oodh, I.N.Q , IV, 
772 : Letters — Ondh, 776. 
Bnden.Powoll, B H , P.N Q , IT, 29, 
Bildhon, P.NQ,1, 466 
Badgers, P.N Q , II, 866 
BadKujiirs, P.N Q , 1, 180 : Rajputs, N.I 
N Q , II, 219. 

Badh (bubo) core for, 1 N.Q , IV, 1 12. 
Badhik. PNQ 1,831. 

Badragri, P N Q , I, 286. 

BadH, I. 162, 477. 

Badakhshnn, P.N Q , IJ, 787. 

Badaon. Rohilkhund, Pignons, Lamps, 
N I N.Q., It, 124: Rohilklmnd, Super' 
atitions about. Thieves, 8^ . SSupor- 
stition about Pain in tho Log, ill. 
898: PNQ , III, <>43. 

Badariiath tool at N [ N Q , IV, 392. 
Badni. PNQ., II 8i8. 

Badri Narayan, N.I N Q , ITT, 235. 
Badrinith, P.N.Q , i, 210: idol at, N.I. 
N Q , II, 219 ; Olijeot of Pilgrimage — 
Himalavas—Qarhwnl, l.N Q , IV, 693. 
BadHhih.'PN.Q, 1,223. 

B&ilsb&hip Canal, P.N.Q , T, 48. 

B4gar, PNQ. 1, 8, 547,613: Proverb, 
N.INQ., 1,960; Verse, 899. 

Bigesar, P N.Q., I, 210. 211, 299. 
Bagheswar, Legend of, N.I.N Q., Ill, 81. 
B4ih, P.N.Q, I, 697: Singh, Riija, 
III, 128, 219, 326, 590. 

Baghmars or Profesdionnl Tiger'killers, 
The N.I.N.Q., III, 161. 

Bagri verse, A, N I N.Q., I, 899 : P.N.Q., 

I, 346 : Jats, 10 : N.I N.Q , II, 64, 397, 
462, 611, 581 

Bahadur Jang Khan’s Exile, P.N.Q , I, 
884 886 

Bahadur KaI41 (godling), P.N,Q., 1, 420: 

II, 664. 

Bahidur Kh&n of Jhnjar, P N.Q., I, 167. 
Bhai Patlisiis, P.N Q , I, 4^6. 

Bahadur Shah, P.N.Q.. I, 154, 
Bahadurgarh, Saifabad, PJN.Q., I, 969 : 
* J ha jar, 157, 363 : Baltadarwad, 269. 
Bahali, P N.Q.. I, 269. 

Bahar Singh Man, P.N.(J., Ill, 889 
Baharistan-i- Tarikh, P.N Q., I, 413. 
Bahau'ddin Zakaria of Multan, PN.Q., 
II, 689. 

Bahau’l-Haqq, Saint, III, 692, 643, 782. 
Bahau'Lhaqq, PN.Q., II, 160. 
Bah4walp6r, P.N.Q, I, 29: State, 40, 
862, 589, 620 : TI, 274. 

Babin, F^.Q., X, 885. 


I BaMol I«d(, P.N.Q., I, 6% Mp. ITIS 
I 1046 1 -par, U, 64i5. 

Bnhnol, P.N Q., 1, 0. 

Bahrnioh, Sv7»l 8.1w IfMnd QlwA 
N.I H Q., I, 8t9 ; Sir Tmwe and m 
European Analogies, ZI, 682: 
effects of a Saint's Cnipe, V, 846 1 
The Rakhannatenure and Its Biuro* 
ppan analogies, 111, 450. 

Bahii Khatrif. Bee Bara Ohar, P.N.Q., 

Bahardpii, P.N.Q , I, 1084 

Bahrol P.N.Q . II, 1037. 

Bahtis, P N.Q , HI, 638. 

Balm Bogain ut Falsabad. I.N.Q., ZV, 
395. 

Bai, P.N.Q , III, 154: (ah), I.N.Q., IV, 
6t)8 : -kunth nr Heaven, 396. 

Baid, P N Q.. Ill, 280. 

BaM.bH, PNQ., n, 1018. 

Raigas, Cholera, PN.Q, I, 418: Earth- 
worahip, 426 1 Codlings, II, 647 1 
Eolarian aborigines, I, 415: Ifan- 
eatiug tigars, 417 : See saw Pig Oere- 
mnny*N irayan Deo, 111, 79: Witch- 
craft, II, 549: I, 816 7, 482, 826, 
827 : N I N Q , I, 665, 778 1 Funotiont , 
ot, IV, 6. 

Baijnath, P.N Q., Ill, 268, 477. 

Baingan unlucky. Maser, Hindus, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 772, 776, 22. 

Bains JHis, P.N Q , I, 465. 

Baingans and Onions unlucky, Hindus, 

P N.Q., III, 772. 

Bairagi, P.N.Q., Ill, 110, 148, 249, 486, 
548, 753 : GosMing, 743 

Bairam, Pir, — Lunnoy, P.N.Q , HI, 485. 

Bakr4lH Range. P.N.Q , I, 617. 

Bala llisBiir, l.NQ., IV, 176. 

Balschaur, P.N.Q., I, 465. 

Balnmgarli, Bee Ba1r4mgarb. 

Balhiki, P N Q., I, 709. 

UMigarh, P.N Q., I. 259. 

Baliya River. P.N.Q., I, 809, 810. 

Baiola, P.N Q , II, 7. 

Bair4t, P.N.Q., I, 979. 

Bairam Sahib (Perron), P.N.Q., 1, 278, 
278. 

Bais, A version of the legend of Sali- 
vaiiana—Ondh, I N.Q., IV, 601 : BaJ* 
puts PNQ, 11,676 

Bais Thakurs, P.N Q , TI, 676. 

Baisakh Bihn, An Assamese Holiday, 
Cattle-Fesst, N.I.N.Q., 1, 1114. 

BhIswot Tribe, N.1N.Q«, I, 462, 680, 
793. 881,882,945. 

Bfiit the Benr-^Khirsiik, P.N.Q,, 11 V| I27* 

Baitami, P.N Q., II, 669. 

Baitil, P.N.Q., 1, 680. 

Baithnk, P.N.Q., 1, 686 ; HI, 8MI i -6, It, 
488. 
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P.N.Q., I, 586, 767. 

Bfttyi. P.N.Q., I, 465. 

Bij Bahadai* of Kam&nn, P.N.Q., 1, 405. 
B4ji U4o of Bhati^, P N Q , I. 63, 64. 
Bakan tree, P.N.Q , III, 264. 

Baker, U., PKQ., 11,211. 

Bakhih, P N Q , I, 83. See Box. 
Bakhihish, P.N Q , I, 82. See Box. 
Bakram wood, I.N Q , IV, 132. 

Bakri; a game, P N Q , II, 18. 

BaU, P.N.Q, I, 4 1 II, 188. 

Bnlabhi, P N Q , III, 6P1. 

Balak Singh, P.N Q.. Ill, 63B. 

Bibikh, A^hanistaii, Legend of, I.N.Q., 
IV, 176 ; P N Q , I, 70H. 

BaL Mik Uishi, P N.Q., I, 1 : 106, 331. 
See Valmiki, 887. 

Bain Shah, Lai Beg, Aronakarit, P.N.Q., 
1, 106. 

Bahisandari Devi, P.N Q , I, 7. 

Bbldeo, the brother of Kriahna, P.N.Q., 

‘ III, 342. 

Balei or Hall of Audience, I.N.Q., TV, 
248 

BaU Raj, I N Q , IV, 888. 

Baliram, P N Q , II, 888. 

Baiiinr, P.N Q., II, 661. 

Bbljaiia, P.N Q., 1. 4. 

Balkh, Legend of— Afghanistan, I.N.Q , 
• TV, 176 : Balkh, 210. 

Ballabgarh. See BalrAmgarh. 

Ballad, Popular— Panjab, I.N.Q., IV : 
' Baja Basatn, 461. 

Ballalpnr P.N Q., 1, 995. 

Ballan, PNQ, TI, 1^8. 

BilnAt, P.N Q . I. 292. 

Balooh, P.N Q , I, 880, 467, 620: II, 65, 
148, 149 

Baloohi Prorerba and Riddles, P.N.Q, 
II, 438. 

Balrnmgarh, P.N.Q., I, 1057. 

Biila, P.N.Q., I, 1. 

Bftluchiatan, Afghanistan, Sangar, I N Q., 
IV, 811 :Bindh, Hinglaj, Tumra beads. 
Rosaries, N I.N.Q., IV. 666: PNQ, 

II. 968, 1180: I.N.Q., IV, 221, 829, 
“486, 666. 

Balya Dev, P.N Q , I, 886. 

Batnaa, Mountain, P N.Q., II, 111. 
BamRa Stdtans of Kashmir, The P.N.Q., 

III, 686. 687. 

Bamboos ilowertng, N.I.N Q., Ill, 406 : 
'•P.N.Q., I, 684: P.N.Q., I, 1014: 
Saored, 820, 604. 

BaBiian, Antiqnity, P.N Q., HI, 887. 
Bamni, P.N.Q., 1, 1018. 

Bamo, I N.Q., IV, 209. 

Baua, PNQ, 11,604. 

Banaj,P.N.Q, 111,44. 

Baniras. 84, 236, 866. 661, 664, 997. 
Banasura, P.N Q . I, 828, 824. 


Banat, P.N.Q., 11, 918. 

Bnnbodla, P.N Q , III, 720. 

BaudA. P N.Q . 1, 1000 1 II, 889, 1096-7. 
Bandakpur, P.N.Q., 1, 1072. 
nihdani, P.N Q., I, 406 
Bandhoni, P N Q , II, 487. 

Baned PNQ, III, 129. 

Bane Mndhab Mukarji, Babu, PJ7.Q., 
Ill, 272 

Rangalas, N I.N.Q., II, 659. 

Rangalia, Charmers, P.N.Q., Ill, 722: 

II, 0 : (Aborigines), 555. See Snake- 
charmers 

Bangalore. P N.Q , I, 614 ; II, 660. 
Bniigar, PNQ, I, 133. 

Bangash, P.N.Q , I, 236: II, 396. 

Bangles, removing, N.I N Q., I, 843. 
Ban-Hn.P.N Q., Ill, 887. 

Bani, P.N Q , I, 1083. 

Baiuans, P.N Q . I, 893. 

Banis of Atma Das A potter saint of the 
Azanigarh District, N.I N.Q., III, 855. 
Banjara tribe, N I N Q , I, 52, 60, 62, 88. 
Banna District, P.N.Q , I, 697. 

Bannr, P.N.Q , I, 344, 721. 

Baiiyiis, Agarwala, N I.N.Q., 11, 687 : 
Agarwala, Propitiation of Snakes, 
729 : PNQ, I, 10, 11, 858, 464, 542, 
643, 676, 708, 767, 796, 887, 898, 920: 
IT. 45, 792: TIT, 267, 496, 497, 514: 
I N Q , IV, 86, 161, 193, 247, 782. 
Banjaras, N I.N Q , V, 694 : Language, 
I, 60: and Nats, II, 518: of the 
Deccan, IV, 879 : Kulea for the dia- 
posal of the Dead, V, 883 ; Treatment 
of Husbands, I, 62: Laying of Ghosts, 

III, 426 : Mairiage Customs, IV, 409 : 
P.N.Q., Ill, 264: Tabu-Pood— Hy- 
deratod— Deccan, I N Q , IV, 648. 

Banji, PNQ., II, 896. 

Bankal, P.N Q., II, 548. 

Banke Ohbail and his Wife, N.I.N.Q*, V, 
87. 

Banker and His Servant, The NJ.N«Q. 

IV, 420. 

Banker and the Princess, The N.IJT.Q., 
IV, 22. 

Banker Chunni Bahn and his Wife, The 
NINQ.IV, 107. 

Biinkrnptoy, P.N.Q , HI, 270 1 Bombayp 
669. 

Bankura, The Legend of the Samanta 
Rajas, Totemism, N I N Q., I, 1148. 
Bannu, P.N.Q., II, 666, 996. 

Banot Rajputs, P.N.Q , II, 996. 

Bans! (Basti), Eapti Worm, N.I.NQ., 
in. 849 : -pari, a Saint. V, 582. 
Banspati Mai, P.N.Q., II, 802: HI, 166. 
Bansphors, P.N.Q., HI, 160. 
Bantnl8i,I.NQ,lV, 261. 
i Banu Begam, Lady of the Taj at Aifira, 
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^mtu-i-Mahal, The x>f» NXK.Q., U. 

Banorie, P.N Q.« 1, 870. 

Benya, F.N.Q , II, 608. 

Banya Boy and hie Poor Wirei, The 

NI. N.Q,H,891. 

Banyan, P.NQ, II, 826 1 III, 12, 160, 
161, 684, 714. 

Banyae, Poeition of, N I.K.Q., Vi 466. 
Baola SiniErh (nickname), P.N Q., 1, 486. 
Bapa, P.N.(2.. Ill 601. 

Bapder, P.N C^.. I, 836. 

Bftqarf^^rh, P.N Q., I, 253. 

Baqr Id, P.N.Q., 111, 882. 

Bar tree, P.NQ., II, 988: III, 714: 

I.N.Q., IV, 846 : biya, 469. 

Bara^banki, The Shaint Saikh Ahmad 
Haqq, N.I.N.Q., HI, 868 : P.N.Q., II, 
676. 

Baradari, I.N Q., IV, 465. 

Bara Din, P.N.Q.. II, 678. 

Bara riohh, P.N.Q , II, 88. 

Bara^eta, I.N.Q , IV, 817. 

Barah Patthar, NT.N.Q., I, 1177: IV, 
436 ; Cantonment, I N.Q., IV, 290. 
Barah Ghar, Adhai Ghar, Bonjai, Le- 
|endax 7 origin, P.N.Q., I, 907, 908- 

Barah, P.N.Q., I, 466. 

Baramnla, P N Q., II, 640. 

Barapeahi, P.N.Q., I, 714 
Baran, P.N.Q., I, 485, 718. 

Bardpind, P.N.Q., I, 619. 

BarH Ceremony, P.N.Q., II, 239 : N.I.- 
N.Q , I, 499. 

Barat Shah'a Pond, Kaaor, Corea, Boils, 
P.N.Q., HI. 181. 

Baranth, P.N.(^., I, 257. 

Barber, and the Demona, The N.I.N.Q., 
I, 650: Hindu, 648: Oath, 72: Song 
of, 126, II, 207. 

Barbers, N.I.N.Q., V, 276* P.N.Q., II, 
906. 

Barber's Bridie, The, folk Btymology, 
I.N.Q., IV, 432. 

Bard and his Wife, The N I.N.Q, V, 
622 : -a’ Manosoripta, PJf .Q., II, 79. 
Bardan, I.N Q , IV, 162. 

Bardwan, Rajas, Bones of the dead, 

NJ. N.Q.. I, 889: P.N Q., Ill, 544. 
Bareilly, A Folk DeriTation, The Bhara, 

N.I.N Q., II, 658. 

Bargahis, B I N.Q., H, 201. 

Bargaining in Hadras, Dalals, P.N.Q., 
III, 660. 

Bargat, P.N.Q., 1, 74A. 

Bargnjar, Badgajar, P.N.Q., I, 180. 

Bari Do4b, P.N.Q., I, 620, 1046 1 H, 878, 
996. 

BarikiB, Barik Fathana, P.K.Q., II, 49, 
160. 


Bari Triba, ]^.I.N.Q.,J, 1168« U70. 

Barkandas, I.N.Q., IV, 287. 

Barkhahb, P.N Q., Ill, 242. 

Birkl. P.N Q , I, 236 : .staa, II, 160. 

Barmnnr, Biva’a temple at, F.N.Q*, III, 

I, 879: I.NQ., IV, 49. 

Barmnyan, a Yogini, N.I.N.Q*, 1, 612. 

Bam4, P.N.Q., 1, 257. 

Baroda, Wreatlers, N.I.N.Q*, I, 220* 
P.N.Q., I, 67$: 11, 274: I.N.Q., IT, 
168. 

Bari.h, PN(1,1IT. 15. 

Barren Womnn. Omeui, N.T N.Q., T, 
448 : TIT, 467 : Bombay, Proonrfng 
children, P N.Q., III, 697 1 -neea, 
<’are8 for, N. IJIQ, I, 21. 862, 872, 
670: IV, 843, 878. 

Barring the retnm of the ghost from the 
cremation gronnd, N.I.N.Q., V, 680 

Bur Bar, P.N Q , I, 832. 

Rarsati. The, I N.Q , IV. 161. 

Barna Brahmans and the Gnlar Fig Tree, 
N I.N Q.. V. 187. 

Rarnn (Varona). god, I.N.Q , IV, 776, 

Barwa, P.N.Q., I. 895. 

Barwnn, P.N.Q., 1, 897. 

Barwar, Anjnna, P.N.Q., I, 616, 877, 
1036. 

Baaak Nag, P.N.Q , I, 960. 

Basant Ceremony, N.I N.Q., I, 686. 

Bnadeo, P N.Q , 1. 668. 

Basarki P.N Q., 1, 275. 

Bdadnlla, P.N.Q., I, 180. 

Banhabr fBiaahiri Stnte>Simla Dfatriot, 
L'>oaI aoooont of, P.N.Q., II, 604: III, 
889 ; I.N Q., IV, 66. 

Baahing. P.NQ., I, 691. 

Basil, P.NQ, III, 12, 428,702. 

Baskets of Bhim Sen, N J N.Q,, II, 150. 

Baao Bibi, A local Saint of Behar, 
N.I.N Q . V, 179. 

Basoli, P.N Q., 1, 882. 

Basri, P.N Q , I, 616. 

Basai, P.NQ, 11, 446: Baian, 108>t 
Kekaran, 103 : Parani, 108 * Shahbait 
108, 166. 

Baitan'ia, P.N Q , I, 152. 

Baatar State. PN.Q., I, 409,601 to 608, 
579 : II, 966. 

Bastard Kajpnts, Marriage to a Bword, 
P.N.Q., Ill, 902. 

Basti and Gorakhptir, A. Chares against 
the Bril-Eye, N.I.N.Q., IV, 209. . 

Basti Shekh, P.N.Q., I, 937: BaMdiel, 

II, 40, 160 : Danishmandan, 16(H 

Gazan, 49: Ibrahim Khan, 40 1 Ffe 
Dad Khan, 40* Shah Qali. 49 1 8k^ 
Darresh, II, 49, 160t 111, 18. , I 

Bata,.PJI.Q.,I.696. ^ 

BaUIlk, n, 805. 

r Brt*. J. D.,mi . iwn i a rt to otth. 
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of jfifittutel ai rleirfid ^ tho Muliam- 
madam, by, I.N.Q., IT, 74 1 on tbe 
wild ni8, R.N.Q.. Ill, 226. 

Bathing a siok peirson, N.I.N.Q., T, 697. 

Bathing, Bombay Women, P.N.Q , III, 
696 : Mother-in-law, llomhay, 632 1 A 
Proverb, N I.N.Q., III, 108 : Verses 
recited, 382 : Prejndioe against, IT, 
414/ the siok, V, 697: as a care 
against F^ydrophobia — A variant of 
Beddgetert, I.N Q., IT, 160: in 
Kartik (Ootober)— Panjab, 86: Mid- 
night— Proonring children— Pan jab, 
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Batin, I.N.Q., IT, 810. 

Batkar, P.N Q , II, 272. 

Battala, Traditional History, P.N.Q., I, 
719. 

Battle-field Ghosts, N.I.N.Q., II, 637. 

Battle in the Chaoh A.D., 1008, P.N.Q., 
I, 78. 

Battle of Benares The A Local Ballad 
sang by Dafalis in the Eastern Dis- 
tricts of the N.-W.P., N.I.N.Q., II, 
728. 

Battle of Bharatpur, The A Popular Bal- 
lad, N.I.N.Q.. IV, 166. 

Battle of Bittoorah The N.I.N.Q., II, 
603. 

Battle on the banks of the Jamna, The 
P.N.Q., I, 826. 

fiandhHn, Worship of, N I N.Q , I, 442. 

Bannda, P.N.Q , II, 123. 

Baara, P.N Q.. Ill 654. 

Bunriyas, Bawariyan, Their acoonnt of 
themselves, N.I.N.Q., I, 638, 666 : 
Wandering 'J'hieves, 456 : Their 
aoooant of thHmselves, 652 : Their 
aooonnt of kindred tribes, 887, 461, 
788, 794, 891. 

Bavara, P.N Q., Ill, 446. 

Bawani, P.N.Q , I, 466. 

Bawan Bao, P N.Q-, I. 266. 

Bawans, P.N Q , III, 13. 

Bawarias, P.N.Q., III, 282, 826, 721. 

Bawariyas, N.l.N.Q , III, 125 : 210 : 
Onstoms^of, 1, 887: of Sirsa, III, 124: 

' Their account of themselves, I, 788. 

Bayar Tribe, N.I N.Q , I, 964. 1018, 
1014, 1016, 1017. 1018, 1019, 1021, 
1022, 1023, 1026, 1026, 1027, 1028, 
1171 : II, 67. 

Bayet, I.N Q., IV, 61. 

Bazar names for Coins, P.N.Q. , II, 617. 

'Bazid Khan, Kotla, P.N.Q,, I, 889, 891. 

Bazidpur, P.N Q , 1, 620. 

Be, tbe Persian letter, N.l.N Q , V, 444* 

Beads of Barth, N I.N.Q , III, 68. 

B^e’s Oriental Biographical Diotionaiy, 
W.N.Q.,V.16.^ 

^Bilmefi, John. P.N.Q., I, <k», 712, 728, 


760, 761, 868, 878, 881, 962, 1040 1 II, 
80, 168, 289, 694, 600. 1026. 

Beans, Considered impure, N.l.N.Q , I, 
287, 240 : and wheat— Himalayas, 
I.N Q., IV, 716. 

Bear dance song ns snng by the jangle 
people in Mirzapur, N I.N Q , V, 494. 

Bears, P.N Q., I, 76: J.A.S B., 75: 
Superstition, N T.N Q , I, 223 : Folk- 
lore of, 105 : Gall bhidder of, 509. 

Beating drums, Bombay, P.N.Q., Ill, 
691. 

Beating metal implements, Bombay 
P.N.Q., Ill, 630. 

Beatson. Stnnrt, P N Q., I, 136, 686, 771. 

Behejins, I.N.Q., IV, 366. 

Bed of Procrustes, The, Abu Hurera, 
P.N Q , III, 860. 

Bedarafsh, P.N.Q , I, 709. 

Bednra, P.N Q , III, 264. 

Bedns, P.N Q.. T, 676. 

Bedawag, P N Q , II, 1018. 

Bedi Khntris, P.N.Q., I, 66, 286: Bahib 
Singh; TIT, 219. 

Bediyas, P.N Q , I, 876 : see Bedaa. 

Bees and White-ants, N J.N Q., V, 89. 

Bee Cultivation, Hell, P.N Q., I, 670, 
585. 

Bee Superstition, N I.N.Q., V, 224. 

Beef, idiom for, N I.N Q , II, 69. 

Beefia Marriage, N.l.N Q , III, 286. 

Beer-shop, P.N.Q., I, 32 : see Boozing 
Ken. 

Bees’-nest in a building, Unlucky, Mad- 
rns, P.N.Q., III, 39. 

Beetle nnd liotus. The, Problem in Hindi 
Rhyme, N.l.N.Q., Ill, 106. 

Begam Samru and Shakir Shah, A pro- 
phecy, P.N.Q , III, 474 : -pnra, II, 69. 

Begar, P.N Q., II, 128, 864. 

Beggar and Hie Wife, The, N.I.N.Q., IV, 
856 ; and the Qazi, The, 812 : Cry of, 
V, 221: Bong of, 432: -*b Song, IV, 
145. 

Begging, Religious, N.l.N Q., TV, 174: 
bowls -Mendicants — Anga^ and 
Gbori Jogis— Panjab, I.N.Q., iV, 147. 

B4gurA, I.N.Q., IV, 631. 

Behar, A temple legend, N.I.N.Q., V, 
118. 

Debar Jogi, A Legend, The N.I.N.Q , 
I, 1160. 

Behar Mnsahars and Tree Daubing, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 148. 

Behar, Village Names bused on Snpersti* 
tiom,N.IJI.Q., IT, 127. 

B^mato, P.N Q., 1, 14: see Bidhna. 

Behn, Behna, P.N.Q., m, 729. 

Behta, P.N.Q., II, 110. , 

Behnrs, Aborigimil Tribe®, Monkeys, 
NXN.Q.I,09. 
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Mtik, p.N.q, r^tsa. [ 

Bel P.N.Q., I, IBS: laere* «Md hj I 
Trarellep., T. 4lOi Tree. 

Seepeot for, Til, S88 : P.N.Q., III, U, i 
168, 664. ' 

Belaoheo (dried pratmt), I.M.Q., IV, | 
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Belief nboat Bnakes, Cbhatarpur 
N.I.N.Q., III, 386; Ooorg. IV, 31. I 

Belief Htnimg the GhHruk Hub camte of 
Knliare, A, N I N.Q , IV, 414 

Belief in Hamno Sacrifice, Centrid Pro- 
vinoea, PN.Q., Ill, 489; in Mira^'lee, 
Orthodox Hinda credulity, 247. I 

Beliefs current in Kumsun, Funeral Ge- 
remomea, N.I N.Q , III, 196 ; Confu- I 
iion of, I, 607: of Hindus, TI, 689. 

Bell presented to a Bonares nVmple. 
N.LN Q., I, 22 : -a, Offerings of, V. 
851. 

Bell-metfil Vessels and Small-pox, 

N I.N.Q . V, 851. 

Benares, An Account oi the Worship of 
the I^nchOM Pir, N.I.N.Q., II, 10- 
Dog Wfirship, 6 : Fitch’s account of, 
1583.1691 A.D., I, 493, 962, 968 : 
Hnman Sacrifice, IV, 198 : RMmnHgnr, 
I>enth there II, 110: Sweepers* Biith 
rites, 311 : Sweepers' Death- rites, 239, 
246, 261 ; The Gods appo -ring, Sweet- 
meats. I, 160: Tlie Legend of Vyaaa, 

III, 420 : The Sweepers’ Tribal Coun- 
cil, II. 170, 173. 175, 286 ; The Wor- 
ship of the Panch Pir, 78, 86, 149, 
163, 217, 299, 8(12, 306, 867, 418, 
476, 637, 606, 672 : worship of Vyasa, 

IV, 386 ; Vyasa, Ke-birth in the form 
of nn Assv III, 850: Revenue Scnvev 
in, V, 489; battle of, II, 727; P.N.Q*. 
II, 689, 599, 78R, 869, 914 

Benevolent Merchant and the Foetj The 
NINQ,IV, 421. 

Bengal, A case of Corpse Light, I N Q , ^ 
IV, 808 : A Charm to entice away o 
Woman for another, N I N Q , V, 82 : 

A charm to make a plant grow in the 
wa^ it should go, 278 ; A charm to 
move the heart of a Woman, IV, 
894: a Cholera Charm, IV, 288: , 
Arrah, The Demon Hari Ram Brahma, I 
IV, 177 : Abroma Augusta, l.N Q., IV. | 
228. 

Bengal, Brahmanand Saras vati, A cere- 
mony, I.N.Q., IV, 757: Burma, Anda- 
mans, India, AJbizsia Lebbek, Siris 
tree, Leprosy, 8<'8; Blindman's buff, 
Kana Machi, Blind fly, 703 : Ohitta- 
gong, N.I.N.Q, V, 169: Domestic 
Worship of Lakshmi, the Goddess of 
, 6: Early Silk Manu- 
U IV, 740* 182, 218, 


Prosperity, II 


226, 298, 614, 609, 789, t6i 788, 778, 
777: Feast of Firtt-Ffttlta, NrJt.N.Q*, 
II, 542: EvU Spirits, III, 482* 
Fishermen, Alligators, 1, 877 : fluiiSMi 
Sacrifice, II, 428: HnniaA Seeriflot, 

I, 1042 : India, Abroma august*, 
I N 4 , IV. 443 ; Knch Bihar, Hadnm 
Deo, Tree worship, Naked Kites, Rain, 
696 ‘ Lukehitri, Catch thief, 702 
Marriage custom, Age of the bride, 
Loss of caste, 659 : Medioinos, Abroma 
angustn 876: Minor Swinging Festi- 
val, Dharmaraj, Worship uf a Log, 
N.INQ., I. 611: Naming a child, 
Namakarana, l.N Q , IV, 769 : Ori^n 
of Bclipses, Legend, 714 1 Pan jab, 
Man'iage Settlement Deeds, 549 : 
PlacH names, Uncertainty of ortho- 
graphy, Mokameh, 621 : Sacred Tanks, 
N.1 N.Q , V, 46 ; Bericnltnre in India, 
Tnssar ^ilk, l.N Q., IV, 686 ; Serpent 
Worship, N.I N.Q., II, 61^8 : Shashti, 
the Protectress of Children, I, 618 1 
Bikbim, ('aims, I.N.Q., IV, 44: The 
Nandotsava Festival, N.I.N.Q , II, 
541 : Weaning, Annarambha, I.N.Q., 

IV, 768: Worsldp of Ghentn, the god 
of itch, N.I N Q , I, 1050 ; Worship 
of Manasa Devi, the Snake goddess, 
971 ; Worship of the Dhenki, II, 292; 
Worship of the Snake goddess 
Mnnaai, 9: P.N Q., I, 878, 962: 11, 
274: III, 421,499,672. 

Bengali Miracle, A, N I.N.Q., 1,694. 

Beohar, Baba, Worship of, N.I.N.Q., I, 
805. 

Beong P.N Q , I, 640, 

Ber Fruit turned into Stone, N.I.N.Q,, 

V, 698. 

Beragarh, FN Q., II, 873. 

Beraghat, Legend of Siva and Parbati, 
PN.Q. II, 717,719. 

Berar, The aborigines of, PJN Q., Ill, 
717: Alchemy, l.N Q., IV, 779: -s, 
P.NQ., 11, 883, 907, 908, 909: III, 
419, 420, 436, 437, 674: -s, III, 12, 
264, 262. 

Reri-besi, I.N.Q , IV, 878. 

Bertih, I N.Q., IV, 186. 

Besnagar, Legend of a Festival, N.I N.Q., 

II, 221. [Ill, 861. 

Best thing in the world. The N.I.N.Q., 

Bet, P N.Q., I, 640. 

Betel, The merit of eating, N.I.N.Q*,, V, 
272 : -chewing, II, 887 : and tobaooo- 
smoking, I, 29: Leares, superstition 
regarding, V, 108: -sellers, Panwarif, 
Tambolis, P.N.Q., 111, 724 1 leaveii, II, 
662. 

Bethgelert, A Sinhalese Tershm df, 
p.N-Q., la, m. 
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BatrotbaJ, I, 185, 679 1 Oere- ' 

mony, K.I.K.Q., I, 981 : oQBtomi, II, 
96, 560. 

Befcal District, P.N.Q., I, 680. . 

Bewa, P.N.Q., II, 169. 

Bewitch Maukind, A Charm, to N.I.N.Q., 
IV, 197. 

Bew6l, P.N.Q., I, 620. 

Bezoar, Fadzahr, N.I.N.Q., I, 662. 

Bhabrna, The CastoniB of^, N.I.N.Q., Ill, 
489: P.N.Q,III, 89, 771. 

Bhadangarh, P.N Q., I, 215. 

Bhadon, P.N.Q , I, 8 

fihadrdli, P.N.Q , I, 909. 

Bhag-khara-hona, P.N Q., II, 162. 

Bh6ga1pur, P.N.Q., I, 623, 962. 

BhngRt, Ohamnr Syces, N.I N Q., I, 66 : 
Sais, Seotarial Greeds, P.N.Q., II, 341: 
Singh, Sardar, III, 128. 

Bhsgawal, P.N.Q., Ill, 469. 

Bbagel Singh of Haryana, Widow of, 
P.N.Q,ra, 889. 

;BhAgpat, P.N.Q., I, 627 : II, 688. 

Bhdgad, P.N.Q., I, 960: Nag, II, 1046: 
-nath, 1046. 

Bhag-tbairna, P.N Q., II, 162. 

Bhagwati gave a lesson to Narad Mnni, 
How, N I.N.Q,, V, 196 : -’s hounds, 
P.N Q., I, 298, 

Bhagwant Bai of Asothar, P.N.Q., Ill, 
266 

Bh%i buj, Day of, P.N Q , III, 219. 

Bhai Pheru, P.N Q., II, 674 : Sahib, 889. 

Bhaiaobara, P.N.Q., I, 468. 

Bhaini, P.N Q , III, 636. 

Bhairab, P.N Q., Ill, 664, 678. 

Bhairava, P.N.Q,, I, 212, 424. See 
Sivad. 

Bhairavi, P.N Q., I, 212: II, 648: 
•ohakri, 648. 

^Bhairiivnath, P.N.Q , II, 964. 

'Bhairawaya, I.N.Q., IV, 400. 

Bhairias, P.N.Q., I, 876. 

Bbairon, P.N.Q , I, 212, 821 : Incanta- 
tion, to, N.I N Q , IV, 861 : Worship 
of, V, 192 : I N Q , IV, 161, 297. 

Bhairon Jati, P.N Q , 1, 212. 

Bhairun, P.N.Q., Ill, 82. 

Bhakkar, P.N.Q.^ HI, 222. 

Bhaktamlla, The, P N Q , III, 126. 

Bhakgyur, I.N Q., IV, 77. 

Bhala, P.N.Q., 1. 8. 

Bhdidghdt District, P.N.Q., I, 660. 

Bhale Snltan Rajputs, Superstitious, 

N.I.NQ..m,481. 

P JI.Q , I, 466. 

Bhambor—Identification^L e g e n d of 
Basul and Puni^Panjab^Sindh, 
I.N.Q., IV, 786. 

Bhiiiduk, P.N.Q,, 1, 976. 

Bkug P.N.Q., 1, 7Mi««d Som*, fnrthar 


proofs of the ideatitv of, NJJil.Qt, 
V; 246. 

Bhangarma, P.N.Q., I, 501. 

Bhangis, Gidias, P.N.Q., I, Sikhs, 784, 
966 : Sweepers, 106, 956, 1008. 

Bhani, P.N Q , I. 279. 280. 

Rhnnjrds, P.N Q , III, 538. 

Bhandar Devi, N.I N Q., IV, 401. 

Bhandara, A fort occupied by a demon, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 82: Banjaras, 62: Son- 
iwri or gold'Washing tribe. 211 : The 
Lanji Fort, Human Sacrifices, 86 : 
District, P.N.Q., I, 581, 682, 683: 11, 
876. 

Bhangi Sikhs attack Kasnr, Mn’izzn'dd* 
in Khan, P.N.Q., T, 784 : Caste, TI, 
681 : Sardars, 899, 400, 838. 

Bhangorf, P.N.Q.. I, 332. 

Bhao, PNQ.,I. 620. 

Bharanja Ehera, Legend of, N.I.N.Q., 
V, 661. 

Bhar Tribe, N.I.N.Q., I, 61, 

Bharas, I.N.Q., IV, 417. 

Bharat, the brother of Ram, P.N.Q., 

III, 838, 343, 746, 748. 

Bharata, Ourse of, on Ondh, P.N.Q., HI, 
':46. 

Bharaiya Khera, Legend of, N.IJ7.Q., 
IV 889 

Bahardhwaj, P.N.Q., III, 638. 

Bharbat, Port of, P.N.Q., HI, 129. 

Bhnrola, P N.Q., II. 76. 

Bhars, N.INQ., II, 614: PN.Q., Ill, 
160, 161, 265, 873, 876. 

Bhartrinath, N.I.N.Q., II, 480. 

Bhartarinath Jogps, P.N.Q., II, 278. 

Bhartpnr, Jats, Levirate, Widow-marri- 
age, N.I.N Q., 1, 451 : Elhari Gnjars, 
Cow-killing 66 1 iieoB, 69i 467 x Battle 
of, IV, 166: P.N.Q., I, 188, 252, 268, 
257 : HI, 248, 842 : Legend of, 841, 

Bhartrihflri, PN.Q , II, 279, 618. 

Bhiisin, P N Q., II, 601, 838. 

Bhdsd, P.N.Q., I, 267. 

Bhat, Dhadas Eachhi Bards, P.N.Q., I, 
914 1 III, 42 : ceremony cf the, I.N.Q., 

IV, 66: -b,.898. 

Bhatdla, P.N Q.. I, 996. 

Bhatdna. See Bhatii. 

Bhatid, P.N Q., I, 62, 68,66,67 : -s— Girls 
preferred to boys— Bombay, ItN.Q., 
IV, 664 

Bhfltindd, P.N.Q., I, 60, 840, 721, 742 x 
111,128,219. 

Bhatner, P.N.Q,, I, 669. 

Bhatiyarss or Innkaepeih, N.I.N. Q., Ill, 
868 X . Shutting up <|aarrels in pots, 
1, 649. 

Bhats, Eagles for injuring Enepiies, 
P.N.Q., in, 827.: luetanoe, 828: of 
Central BSOt M^thM, origin 





Skatt—Bhuk. 


• of; 891 1 n, 618 1 K.I.ir.Q., II, 148, 
197, 267, 270. 

Bhat’s Leffeod, Saiii and PannO, P.H.Q., 
1, 988. 

Bhatta rala, P.N Q. 1, 714, 918. 

Bhatti Bajpnta, PK Q , n, 928. 

Bliattwn, F.N.Q , I, 269, 840, 466, 689 
718. 

Bhattok Bhniron, P.N.Q., I, 212. 
Bbattiani, P.N Q , I, 28. 

Bhat’n Legand, Storjr of Laka Phaini, 

' P.N.Q., I, »86. 

Bhavkai, PNQ, II, 6. 

^liawlni. P.N Q , 1, 721. 
fihawani, IN.Q., IV, 214: PNQ., 1, 
601 ; in, 42 : l)6i, 54, 469, 690, 731. 
Bhajrnnn, P N Q » I, 183. 

Bhera, P N Q., II, 1017 : III, 690. 
Bherlffhdt, P.N Q , I, 659. 

B.HBP., PNQ.II, 291. 

Bhidani, P N Q , I, 105. 

Bhikh, (niokname), P N.Q., I, 447. 

Dhikan Khan, Maler Kotla rapees, 
.P.N.Q , I, 898. 

Bhikabaka Brahmana, P N Q., 11, 677. 
Bhikahu, P.N.Q , 1, 106 ; I.N.Q., IV, 148. 
BMkiipind, PNQ., II, 1110. 

Bhil, Funeral Geremomes, N.I.N.Q., I, 
199, 460, 649: Marriage by onpture, 
174 i Memorial Tiibleta, Horao and 
Snake Worship, 146: Widow ‘marriage, 
888; Lerirate, 60; P.N.Q., I, 331, 
424 i Tribe, K.I.N Q., I, 144, 172, 197, 
626 : P.N.Q., III, 62, 262, 687, 7l7. 
Bhim, P N Q , I, 179, 180, 601 : Deo, 602 
Bilim, P.N.Q., III, 886; Tal, I.N.Q., 
IV, 181. 

Bhima the Pandava, 994 : pillar, P.N.Q., I, 
660; II, 1017. 

Bhimbar, P.N.Q., I, 226 t II, 183, 405, 
'681, 708; The Balaa of— A Bird’s 
genealogy, P N.Q., III, 320, 690 : Baja 
of, 642. 

Bliiml&t, P.N.Q , I, 660. 

Bhiinp41, P.NQ, I, 340: Bhim Pen, 
994 : Sen, 602 : Singh (godling), 402. 
Bhimsen, A Legend of, Spirits scared 
by dawn, N.I.N.Q., II, 600: Legend 
of, III, 19, 169, 867: Bhim Ddo, 
P.N.Q , I, 602 ; II, 660, 721, 1050. 
Bbishma, Worship of, N.I.N Q., V, 818 : 
P.N Q , II, 1101: the hero in the 
Mahnbharata, III, 768. 

Bhiw4ni, P N.Q , I, 1001. 

Bhois Death rites, N.I.N.Q., IV, 100. 

Bboj I.N.Q , IV, 469. Afrasiab, P.N.Q., 
I, 877. 

Bboja Baja, P.N.Q., I, 877. 

Bbojki Bndixnans, Bangra, P.N.Q., II, 

761 1 ni, 206 . 

Bhokn Titb. 1 , 1, 891, m 


Bbongsl Farui, I.K.Q., TV, IMC,, 

Bhoniln, Wild dog, BBagwia'i Itoimdi, 
P.N.Q , I, 298. 

Bhoor, l‘.N Q., I, 616. 

Bhopa, I N Q., rV, 178. 

Bhopal Stat«, P.N.Q., II, 962. 

Bhotan, Fitoh’i aoeoimt of, ISSSdlli 
N.I.N.Q., 1, 1086, 

Bhotiyas, Marriage onstoms in Darma, 
Knmaun, N.I N.Q., I. 641 f II, 80, 870, 
876 : Tribe. 68. 216, 976. 

Bbniniiars, Account of, N.I N.Q , IV, 
817 ; Folk etymology, V, 417 ; as re- 
lated )>y Jaiimriiyan Singh and Sheo 
Padarnth Singh of Gangapur, 81 7 1 
the caste, V, 816, 468 ; Funeral rites, 
ivr, 410. 

Rhniya Tribe, N.I.N.Q., I, 787, 768, 
Bhitiyar Tribe, N.I.N.Q., I, 860, 947, 
977. 

BhnjwR Tribe, N.T.N Q., I, 212.' 

BhujiyA Hill, P.N.Q., I, 912. 

Rhajw^s, P.N.Q , I, 946. 

Bhujwars, Bharbhnnjas, Unlucky, P,N.Q., 
Ill, 792. 

Bhujwns or the grain-pBrohing caste, 
N.I.N.Q., 1,212. 

Bhukk4 (nickname), P.N.Q., T, 447* 

Bhuks4s, P.N Q , I. 180 

Bhumiya, Worship of, N.I.N.Q., I, 9i 

III, 230. 

Bhumi Chand, P.N.Q., IJ, see Baja 
Bhumi Chand, 216 to 222. 
Bhumisudhan, P N.Q , II, 456. 

Bbuinp4i, P.NQ., 1,516. 

Bhniyars, N.I N Q , II, 81. 

Bhniyns, N.I.N Q., II, 27, 164. 

Bhomias or Kheras, P.N.Q., I, 747. 
Bhumiya, P.N Q , I, 747 : The goddess 
of the homeste^, III, 256. 

Bhdmsi, P N.Q , I, 888. 

Bhdndar Kh4n M4n, P.N.Q., I, 840. 
Bhdndsi, P.N.Q., I, 180. 

Bhupas, I.N Q., IV, 277. 

Bhuri (nickname), P.N.Q., I, 489* 

Bhdri Singh, PNQ., I, 8, 8. 

Bhdr Eund4, P N Q., I, 811. 

Bhmdi Tribe, N I N Q., I, 609. 

Bhnrt grass, N.I N.Q, II, 667: iN.Q., 

IV, 221. 

Bhuta ganas, Army of, I.N Q , IV, 662. 
Bhatnni dialeot, P.N.Q., 1, 601 : Godling., 
886. [442. 

Bhutan, F.N.Q., III, 100 1 I.N.Q., IT, 
Bhttt. P.N.Q., I, 6, 117, 212, 884, 286. 
680, BS2i Bhairon, 218t II, 667, 888, 
907; in Ben^, N.I.N.Q., IT, 872 « 
appMiranoe of, II, 888; ?.N,Q, III, 
846, 766, 567 1 1.N.Q., IT, 89, 81, 188, 
j 190, 499, 600, 618) .MTar VidudW, 
' ' 760 . 
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BhniUb, P.N.Q., 1, 117. 

Bbdt peBh, P.N Q , 1, 198. 

Bhatnila, Kanff^, P.N.Q., I, 680. 

BiRB, P.N Q.. I, 709. 

Bibarian, P.N.Q., II, 444. 
nibi, Bai, P.N.Q., II, 805 : -jal, 445, 
1086. 

Bibi Dhiani, Lalbegi MehtarB, P.N.Q., 
I. 668. 

Bibi Kamal, her Bhrine, N.I N.Q., I, 
987. 

Bibi Kamalo, the Saint, an ezoroisor of 
ghostB, N.I N Q., II, 77. 

Bible, The Hebrew, Homan charaoterB, 
. P.N.Q., I, 662. 

Bibliograghj, P.N Q , I, 142, 148, 250, 
484, 566, 567, 897. 1066: II, 84,85, 
86, 196, 196, 197, 215, 292, 309, 810, 
811, 812, 329, 409 to 413, 626 to 528, 
716, 765, 844,1115. 

Bichiaji, P N Q., I, 839. 

Bidanli, P.N.Q., 111,435. 

Bidu, P.N.Q , III, 242, 243. 

Bidliim4ta hidimi, P.N.Q., I, 14. 

Bidpai, P.N.Q.,]!, 1018 : the FableB of — 
Kalibih and Dimnah, I.N.Q., lY, 
73. 

Bidwa, P.N.Q., II, 169. 

Bidya, P.N.Q., Ill, 671, 

Big4h, P.N.Q, 1, 481. 

Bighote. Bighota, P.N.Q., I, 188, 370, 
661, 618. 

Bihai, Tbe Bpirit, P.N.Q., Ill, 174. 

Bihiir, a folktale, N I.N.Q., lY, 190 : an 
alligator’s attack, I.N.Q., lY, 66 : 
Bengal, rain in ezoesB,' methods of 
averting, 777 : Legend of Shekhpnra, 
785 : throwing Inkaris, passing on evil, 
718 : Western Bengal, drought, methods 
of procuring rain, 776; P.N.Q., I, 
623, 648, 768, 878, 962 ; I.N.Q., lY, 
148. 718, 776, 777, 786. 

Bihondah Fairs, kola, N.I.N.Q, lY, 144. 
Bijai Dasami Ceremony, N.I.N.Q., I, 
978, 1109. 

Bijasan Devi, N.I.N.Q., T, 474. 

BijH Singh (nickname), P.N.Q., I, 841. 
Bijln Rajputs, I.N.Q., lY, 126. 

Bijwara, P.N.Q., I, 870, 495 : II, 101-4, 
600,760; I.N.Q , lY, 291. 

Biiwat, Fort of, P.N.Q., Ill, 459. 

Bikaner, right of Jats to confer the 
tilak, N.I.N.Q., I, 520: Alakhgir sect, 
170 : Eamiji, a local goddess, 299 : 
P.N.Q., I, 89, 47, 269, 647 ; II, 274: 

I. N.Q., lY, 152, 238. 

Bikhm, (Opprobrious name), I.N.Q., lY, 
91. 

Bikramajit. See Yikramaditva i P.N.Q., 

II, 689, 1072. 

BlUup&r Diitriot, I, 961, 761 to 


764, Sae to 828, 609 1 Stoto,674i II, 
996. 

Biloch, see Baloch, PN.Q., I, 880. 

Bilsan, P.N.Q., II. 604. 

Biltan, Derivation of, N.I.N.Q., Y, 848. 

Bilwa Rotak Eratra, The, or fast of 
Mahadeva, N.I N.Q., lY, 849. 

Bin, P.N Q., 1, 1001. 

Bina River, P.N.Q., II, 873. 

Bindi Bair4gi, P N.Q., I, 62, 628, 706. 

Bindri, P.N Q., I, 1001. 

Bir, Charm to invoke, N.I.N.Q., Y, 214: 
•singh Deo, P.N.Q , ITT, 246. 

Biibal, Akbar and, N.I N Q , lY, 425: 
-’s danghter, Akbnr and, Y, 877 : the 
wisdom of. Ill, 291 : the wisdom of the 
daughter of. Y, 478; P.N.Q., II, 93, 
774; III, 137. 

Dirdwood as looal deity, Sir G., N.I.N.Q., 
II, 371. 

Bird, Niaula, origin of name, P.N.Q,, I, 
412: Folklore of Y, 208, 453: -s, 
Releasing of, N.l.NQ, I, 648: and 
the pea, II, 181 ; -lore, II, 403. 

fiirham Deota, Worship of, N.I.N.Q., I, 
298 

Birhors. Customs of, N.UN Q., Ill, 100, 
119,21). 

Biring, — B hire — Dar o — 6iatan«pA 
M.mnd -Sindh, I.N.Q., lY, 626. 

Birichala,PNQ., 11, 117. 

Birm Kaimwal, P.N Q , 1, 193, 895. 

Bimat^h, Worship of, N.I.N.Q , III, 2. 

Biroda, PNQ, J,370. [1,442. 

Birt, P.N.Q., 1, 468: ‘tenure, N.I.N.Q,, 

Birth Oiistom, announcing birth of a son, 
P.N.Q, III, 495: Bombay, I, 621: 
baying back the wife, Aroras and 
Ehatris, Oudh, III, 614: eating the 
child’s ear, I, 449: luck, 868: oppro- 
brious names, Bihar, 768 : ^Ondb, 
drums, girls, II, 968 : sham purchase 
of a child, Bombay, III, 491 : shav- 
ing, Khatris and Axoras Oudh, 616: 
winnowing fan Bombay, 768 : bare 
sword, N.I.N.Q , Y, 478 : how to bring 
up an eight months’ child, I, 532 : 
Musalmans, P.N Q., 1, 696 : boys, 667 1 
females, 666; lying-in, 666: Panjab, 
841 : Panjabi Musalmans, 1 14 : Parsii, 
110 : in the asterism of Mnl, N.I.N.Q., 
Y, 239 : of Uhuzi MiyHn, another 
version. III, 26 : of Kharak Singh, 
Ranjit Singh, Dal Singh, Jodh Singh, 
P.N.Q., 11. 6‘>2 ; Song, N I.N.Q., Y, 
164: Song cf Yindkcbal, by Kasta 
Jibha Swami, of Benar«<s, II, 726 : -s, 
mango leaves, P.N.Q , III, 796 1 I, 28, 
447. 767, 888, 846: Ceremonies, KJ, 
NQ., I, 886, 448, 526 , 632, 631, 682, 
708, 826, 1026, 106$ i Timo rf 
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BirHya^Bomhay. 
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680 j II, 882, 407, 567. 616, 619 1 
Cuitoms, III, 316, 412 : Gan-firing at. 
112; Prediction rf, 389; -day cere- 
monies, 418: Bombay, IN.Q,, lY, 
267 : •day—Batbing, 103; Oudb, 771. 
Birtiya, worship of, N.I.N.Q., I, SCK). 
Bisnliir, peonliarity of spoech P.N.Q., 

I, 102: oastom, annual dance to the 
gods, 191 : 74, 190. Seo Bashahr. 

Bisara, P.N Q., 1,616. 

Bisfaij, BisPej. P.N Q , I, 890. 

Bishnnpad, P.N Q, IT, 936. 

Biaheahar, P.N Q , I, 407. 

Biabnis, P N Q., I. 642. 

Biskurma, the god of artificers and 
traders, P.N Q , III, 409. 

B'fsraPlIah, P.N Q , T, 437, 624. 

Bison, superstition about, N.I.N.Q., I, 
228. 

Bisona, superntition, N.I.N.Q., I, 226. 

Biat l)o6b, P.N Q., I, 9GG : 'Jalandhar, 

II, 760, 889, 981. 

Bfawi, Biswanai, P.N.Q , 1, 481 ; TIT, 8, 

168. 

Bishuois, Customs of, N.IN.Q,, TIT, 
127 ; Sect, IV, 7 ; I.N.Q., IV, 238. 
Biswan, Oudh, Chaupan Shah Shahid, 

N I N.Q , I, 286. 

Bithnndi. See Pnhindi, 60. 

Bit Manaawil, P N Q., I, 46.^ ; TT, 996. 
Biting the nails, P.N.Q., II, 822: the 
tongue, III, 781. 

Bittoorah, battle of, N.LN.Q., II, 603. 
Biyah, see Biyds 

Biyia River, P.N.Q., T, 174, 288, 297, 
C20, 686 : 11, 14, 889, 894, 896, 639, 
1126. 

Black, a protection against the evil eye, 
P.N Q., I, 19, 699 : liand, evil spirits, 
1026; lips, N.I.N.Q, 494; Magic; I 
variOQS means to injuro an enemy, | 
62?; partridge, the, V, 13: 11, 629; I 
protection against nnzar, P.N Q , I, 
865 ! guards, The roll of, N.l.N Q , I, 
896 ; horse— unlucky— Madras, I.N.Q , 
IV, 603. 

Blacksmiths wandering, P N.Q , I, 466 ; 
N I.N Q., I, 208; 392 : 786 : -'s, anvil, 
666 ; 206. 

Bleeding, Moonshine, N.I.N.Q., I, 866. 
Blessing, A — Eastern Bengal, I.N Q., 
IV. 764. 

Blight, a demon dependant on the east 
wind, P.NQ, III, 76: attributed to 
the Trigonometriojil Survey, 77 : Holi, 
147 : water cure, 149 ; through mea- 
surement of the soil, 74; through 
eating beef. 76. 

Blind-man’s- Buff, N.I.N.Q., I, 628 : 
Oudh,I.N.Q., IV, 831; Kanamaohi- 
Blind fly— Bengal, 708. 


Blood, P.N.Q., II, 989, 1098 J as a heal- 
er, I.N.Q., IV, 29. 

Bine, P.N Q., I, 218. 

Blytiie’s Note, Mr. P.N.Q,, I, 206. 

Bo AH Qalandar, the Saint, NJ,N»Q., I, 
814: IT, 892. 

The Boasting of Narnda Muni the Biihi, 
NINQ, V,874 

Boat Festivals, N I.N.Q., V, 862. 

Boqous, P N.Q , I, 82. Bee Box. 

Bodhisatta, I N Q., IV, 96 ; -wa Man- 
jusri, Tho.PNQ., Ill, 263. 

Bodliis, P N Q , III, 720; Wattu Rajputs, 
Exorcists, <^ures, 204: Miraouloua 
I powers of, N I N.Q., I, 781. 

I Body, P.N Q , III, 100 ; Part of, offered, 

I N.I.N.Q., J, 788. 

I Bogies, P.N Q , I, 928 : Dodo, Hawwa, 
Warren Hastings, IT, 689, 

Bohnrwarfi, P.N Q., I, 616. 

Bokhdr4, P N Q , I, 478. 

Bogsas, I.N.Q., IV, 083. 

Bogsha — Metamorphosis — Himalayas, 

I N.Q., IV, 602. 

Bohoras, P N Q , III, 265, 687. 

Bohras, P.N.Q , III, 888. 

BoksRs, P.N Q., I, 30. See Bhuksns. 

' Boils, NI.N.Q., I, 826; Cures for, 140: 
Onre, P N Q , III, 181 ; Iron — oares — 
Panjub, IN.Q,IV, 181. 

BolanPass, PNQ., II, 747. 

Bombay, abusing mice, nnluoky, I.N.Q., 
IV, 98 ; A catch from Kolhapur, 746 i 
anniversaries, candle burning, 781 ; a 
sign of good luck, 668: Babtini Bali- 
hari, 200 ; Bhils, marriage by capture, 
N.LN.Q., Ill, 474: Bhoi Caste- 
death ceremonies, IV, 100 : Birth cere, 
monies, III, 815; Birth custom, 

I N.Q , IV, "68 ; Birth-day, bathing, 
103; Brahmans, P.N.Q., II, 1100; 
brooms, child-birth, I.N.Q., IV, 104: 
Children’s excreta, 168; Chitpawan 
Brahmans, Legendary, origin, 285 1 
cradles, 169 : cradle, Ropes, 99 1 
crying child, 167 : cutting down trees, 
842: dancing-girls, house warming, 
Vastushttiiti, P.N.Q., 1, 692 ; Marriage 
to a dagger, 593: death custom. 
Catching at a straw, I.N.Q., IV, 666 1 
ear-pieroing, Maternal Dnole, 102 1 
expulsion of a Devil, N.I.N.Q., II, 
447; faith in vows, I.N.Q., IV, 768; 
first menstruation, omens, 267 ; Girls 
preferred to boys, Bhatias, 664 ; grind- 
stones, 100: hiccough in ohildren, 
cure, 24 ; Hindus, l ed, A lucky colour,' 
062 ; image worship, leprosy, deaf and 
dumb, N.I.N Q , I, 10 ; India, Anglo^ 

I Indian words, suugur, sangav, IJ^.Q 

I IV, 288 ; Kalamn, Telingas, 607* 
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Kanara, huaband^beating, Wanjaras, 
699 : Kanara weddi^ ceremony, 
throwing rice, 598 : Katkaris, 725 : 
Ketaki flower-women, 339: kissing, 
a child’s hands, 170: Lucky aud 
unlucky faces, Barbers, Wives, 657 : 
Lying-in customs, Prayer for children, 
11 : Sprinkling the oliild, 11 : The 
child-birth lamp, 12 : The urinal, 1 3 : 
married women returning homo, 106 : 
medicine cups, 266 : Menstruating 
women, ovil-eyo, 264: Omens, 611: 
Omens, pregnancy, 340: panchayats, 
crossing the sea, Excommunication, 
8 : wholesale excommunication, 0 : 
Parsi ceremonial, flro-temples, 1 : 
Persia, drinking custom, libation, 
780: standing on one log, N I.N.Q , 
I, 683 : Standing on one leg, a 
salute, I.N.Q. , IV, 663 : Prakrit 
corruptions, 357 : Pregnancy custom, 
269: omens, 341; unlucky days, 404: 
Procuring sons, Lucky rice-balls, 403 : 
A Riddle, N.I.N.Q., I, 281: sacred 
lire, I.N.Q., IV, 166: serpents, 612: 
seaamum seed, oraons, 265 : slaughter- 
ing animals unlucky, 488 : sneezing, 
prophecies, Business, 101 : Sorath, The 
^uras and their worship, 633 : 
Strange discovery of nn idol, N,I N.Q., 
1, 969 : sucking the thumb, a good 
omen in babies, I.N.Q., IV, 23 : temple 
prostitution, N.I.N.Q., IV, 14: The 
Oharan tribe of Kathiawar, III, 123 ; 
the levirate among the Wanjnras, 
I.N.Q., IV, 600 ; the shaking Tomb of 
Khetwadi, 90 : the tulsi plant, 171 : 
the umbilical chord, 172 : unlucky 
days, for medicine, 166 : Vetala circles, 
N, I.N.Q., V, 281 : Village deities, IV, 
840 ! Wanjara, headmen’s wives, 
I.N.Q., IV, 601 : whirlwinds, devils, 
486, 27. 885, 860, 454, 460, 486, 
611, 612, 780, 622, 592, 693, 689. 
to 693, 772, 773, 787, 846, 869, 860, 
940 to 948, 946, 950, 956, 1021, 
1022: P.N.Q., II, 6, ,10, 11, 16, 63, 64, 
124, 129, 186 to 138, 240, 241, 244, 
274, 276, 277, 877, 484 ff., 676, 677, 
648, 644, 677, to 681, 883, 896, 064, 
971, ff., 986, 988, 999, 099, 1067, 1084 
to 1068, 1074 to 1084, 1100 to 1104. 

Bombyx mosi, I.N.Q., IV, 298. 

Bomo, I.N.Q., IV, 186. 

Bones, Dislocation of N.I.N.Q., I, 662 : 
Bnol^ted, of Oilmen, of Monkeys, 
of, Crows, P.N.Q., III, 24: Owl’s, 
Magic powers, 450. 

Bon mot upon Sir Proby Oautley, A, 
P.N.Q., II, 770. 

Bonjai, Adhai Ghar, Bara Ghar, legen- 


dary crigin, P.N.Q., I, 907. 

Bor Khamti, T.N.Q., IV, 866. 

Bor Rampti— Big gold oonntry, P.N.Q,, 
III, 871. 

Borassus Flabolliformis — Palmyra Palm 
—the tal or tar of Bengal, I.N.Q., TV, 
514. 

Botal, P.N.Q., II, 697. 

Book of Indian Eras, The I.N.Q., IV, 
316. 

Book of the Thousand Nights and a 
Night, The, I.N.Q., IV, 468. 

Book, an old, N.T.N.Q., I, 696 : IT, 206 ; 
TIT, 695 : 11, 206 ; Sacred, I, 821. 

Booty, nt Nngarkot, P.N.Q. , I, 182. 

Boozing Ken, P.N.Q., I, 32. 

Bor Bosan, P.N.Q., II, 279, 

Bordi, P.N.Q., Ill, 484. 

Boring the ear as a remedy, N. I.N.Q., 
V, 287. 

Borneo, I.N.Q , IV, 97, 131, 218, 854. 

Borrowing, Sujierstitions about, N.I.N.Q,, 
V, 80. 

Botfild, P.N Q., I, 674. 

Bouncing a tiger, P.N.Q., Ill, 697. 

Boundaries, village and river beds, P.N.- 
Q., I, 124, 710 : Decision of, by goats, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 117; God of, 418. 

Bourquien, P.N.Q , I, 272. 

Bow, and Arrow, N.I.N.Q., 1, 624 
musical iustrnmont, IT, 174, 

Box, P.N.Q., I, 32. 

Boy and tho Mcrclinni, The, N.I.N.Q., 
V, 144. 

Boy and the Monkey, Tho, N.I.N.Q., V, 
.33. 

Boys’ Problem of Multiplication, 
N.I.N.Q., TIT, 352; -s dressed up as 
girls, P.N.Q., IT, 66 : born after girls, 
136, 688, 824. 

Brnoolets, N I.N.Q., I, 761 : II, 819. 

Brahma, P.N.Q., I, 312, 874 : -’s Shrines, 
Stones, 746 ; -na, 820 : -purash, 386 ; 
Raja, IT, 668 ; rakhshas, 907 : III, 42, 
338, 362, 549, 666, 802; I.N.Q., IV, 4, 
532, 633; -putra, River, Assam, 208, 
365 : -oharin, or student 688 : -nand 
Sarnsvati— A ceremony — Bengal, 767- 

Brahman & Mother Ganges. The, A Folk- 
tale of Mirzapur Diet., N.I.N.Q., Ill, 
18: and the Demons, IV, 108: and 
the Sadhu, V, 70 : and the Snake, III, 
133 ; The Greedy, V, 36 ; a piece of 
chaff at the, II, 278: The piety of 
the. III, 132: eatiug from the hand 
of a dead Raja, P.^s.Q., I, 674: -mak- 
ing, 440 : A Bridiman Ghost, N.I.N.Q., 
V, 67, 66 : mode of driving away, 

. female, demons, IV, 434: -nical fire- 
drill, The Arani, I, 327 ; Thread, Savya 
vs. Apasavya, IV, 207 ; -'s Luck, 68 : 



Indea, 


BraJminical — Buddhitm. 


k'iz 


V, 142 1 riddle, IV, 189 : sons and the 
GuBain II, 378 : -a, P.N.Q., I, 10, 24, 

26. 189, 236, 287, 880, 387, G08, 641, 
644, 678, 596, Oil, 615, 632, 640, 042, 
662, 705. 709, 748, 785. 794, 820, 821, 
843, 856, 903, 967, 1004, 1069. 1061: 

II, 48, 140, 160, 844. 349, 417, 463, 
618, 640, 654, 677, 678, 720. 751 869, 
881, 906, ll(‘0, llOl ; and Bnrboi><, 
N.I.N.Q , V, 116 ; Bombay, P K Q , II, 
677 : 678 : takinjjf tho title of SioKh, 
N.IN.Q., I, 787: A deiticd, 1039: 
Initiution of, 906, 970 ; Propitiation , 
of, 74: Shriuo to, Ifil : Ghot^t of, FII, 
148: II, 688. 049: PoedinK oi, IV, 1 
444: Mnrtyr WorsLip of, 141: AlinH* ’ 
taking, V, 394: and barbora, 116* 
Demor FI, 62; Funer/il ritoa, 412: i 
llanka of, 696: Taboon, 240; P.N.C,) , 

III, 1, 12, 253, 266, 352, 410, 496, 497, 

636, 638, 820, 860, 900 : I N.Q , tV, 
21, 49, 86, 161, 241, 263, 393, 414, 
424, 430, 431, 4»!S, 470, 492, 493, 647, 
006 ; Ohitpawai., 285. 1 

Brahminical Thread, Worabip of, N I. 

N Q., V, 367: pod-makiiif? — Gujarat, 
LN Q., TV, 759. 

Brahmkund, P.N.Q , TI, 298. 

Brahuis, P.N.Q , II, 1130. 

Brain Oil, P.N.Q , I, 862 ; Momyai, 
Mamiyain, 469 : Mumiai, 4G0. 

Braj, A verso on meotiug, omona, 
N I.N.Q , I, 224, 274. 

Bramh Ralchaa, P.N.Q., Ill, 196. 

Branding pilgrims at Kaiosar, P.N Q., 

II, 345. 

Bras Kronuyit, I.N.Q., IV, 180. 
Brass-sellers— Bkadaai — Oudh, I.N.Q., 

IV, 16. 

Bratotdyapan, P.N.Q , IT, 452. 

Braziers — u’loaing shops— Oudli, I.N.Q,, 
IV, 155. 

Bread, Bread-baking, P.N.Q., I, 538 : 

III, 779. 

Breaking n pot for luck, P.N.Q , I, 232. 
Breeding pearls and bicteria in Bicc, — 
Java— Singapore, I.N.Q., IV, 373. 
Bricks, worship of, N.I.N.Q., I f, 425. 
Briddhisraddhn, I.N.Q., IV, 768. 

Brides, P.N.Q., I, 214: baskets, II, G18, 
819 : -groom, I, 214: Coronet of, N.T. 
N.Q., in, 867. 

Briggs’ Forisbta, Correct reading of the 
Names, P.N.Q., II, 1017: History of 
Mnltan, Hoi, Ghaniot, III, 215: lloi, 
Chaniob, 216. 

Brihaoharana, I.N.Q., IV, 480. 

Brihaspat and Budh, — Bombay, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 783. 

Brijiyas, The, N.I.N.Q., IV, 101 ; Cns- 
toms of, 111, 869. 


Brij, P.N.Q., 11, 101 : Baula, III, 471. 
Brijni&n, P.N.Q., I, 686. 

Brijwara. See Bijwara. 

Bringing home the bride, N.I.N.Q., V 
689 

Brinjal, I.N.Q., IV, 748. 

Briapat, Jndar’a chaplain, P«N.Q«, III, 

666 . 

Britbandh ceremony, 'i'he, N.I.N.Q., I, 
906. 970 : or Jagyo Prabhit, initiation 
of a Brahman l^y, 906. 

Britiah rcfuso to see the Nawab of 
Jhajar. P.NQ.I, 166. 

Britisli Power in the Bast, Rise of the, 

I. N.Q, IV, 640; Unpoos— Panjab, 106. 
Brittany— Frinioe, I.N.Q , IV, 661. 

Broom wor'ihip, N T N Q., V, 188 : 'Stiok, 

Brahmans, Oudh, P.N.Q, III. 860: 
Luck, Oudh, 849 : -s, sweepings, 
lufk. Bombay, 186; I, 780: -s,— 
Child-birth- Bombay, I.N.Q., IV, 104. 
Brother and siiFter marriage, N.I.N.Q., 
IT, 50. 

Brumairuph, Miss, Epitaph on, N.I.N.Q,, 

J, 125. 485. 

Brush— wood and stono Cairus, P.N.Q., 
111,15. 

Buchnrni, adaptationa of foreign words, 
P.N Q , II, 923 : Buchar, 166. 

Buchanan llamilton’B Bastorn India 
P N Q. I, 604. 

Bnohaiian, W., P.N.Q., I, 462, 667, 086, 
785, 843, 924, 1071 : II, 80, 76. 

Budaoii, N.W.P. tho Khagi tribe, 
N.I.N.Q., III, 98: Snakes, V, 149 : The 
City of Saints, 1, G05 : The Saint 
Makhdum Sahib, 427. 

Boded. See Mastwj. 

Budh and Brihnspat, Bombay, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 783: Budh Sen and his monkey 
army. NM N.Q., V, 876; (Mercury), 
P.N.Q , 1, 497 : Singh Faiza'lla*paria, 
III, 469. 

Bnddha P.N.Q., 1, 884: and rice onlti- 
vation, N.I.N.Q., I, 186: Life of, and 
the early History of his Order, tho, 
I N.Q., IV. 77 ; -’s begging bowl, 
N.I.N.Q, II, 161: P.N.Q., II, 967t 
I.N.Q., IV, 8, 4, 77, 96, 176.- 
Buddha-Gaya and its relics, P.N.Q., III, 
593. 

Buddhism, Cannibalism, P.N.Q., HI, 762 : 
Modern Mongolian— Metempsychosis, 
835 : -ist kings, Salivahana, Haialn, II, 
340, 346, 890: -istic kingdoms, a 
Record of, I.N.Q., IV, 819 1 -ist rites, 
• Gaya, 840; -s, P.N.Q., I, 89; -ism, 
N.IN.Q, I, 726, 910, 1048, 1068, 
1110 in Tibet, V, 898: -ist belief 
and practise— Ceylon, I.N.Q,, fv, 
887 : funeral senrioe— Siamese sect— 



XX. 


Budh — Burning* 


Index. 


Ceylon, 8, 80: templesi F.N.Q., TIT, 
78 1 -ts, I.N (j., lY, 80: -m, Bemem- 
brarioe of, 568. 

Bndh 8inffh, P.N.Q., I, 866. 

Baddhn, (opprobrious name) I N.Q , IV, 
91. 

Bddiim, P.N.Q., I, 267. 

Buffalo, The gallant younpr, N I N Q , 
III, 826: .’b Baliva, P.N.Q., III, J06: 
-es, I, 606, 911, 1030. 

Bughti Baloche, P.N.Q., II, 66. 

Buhler, Dr., P.N.Q., 632. 

Building Custom, panobratna, P.N.Q., 
III, 261 : testino; tlie ground, 260 : 
OarpenterB, I, 689 : Hindus, 836, 676, 
1006, 929 : Muhammadans, 837 : 

HouseB, Eastern Bengal, N.I.N.Q., 

I, 666: superstition, Oudh, Aroras, 
Khatris, P.N Q., Ill, 622 : -s, I, 16 i 

II, 186 1 N.I.N.Q., V, 893 ; of Nine 
Stones, ly, 118. 

Buj, I.N.Q., IV, 216; -a, P.N.Q., III, 
228 

Bdjdhi, Bujii, Bujai Eal&n Khatris, 
P.N.Q., I, 496, 907, 908, 973, 974, 976, 
978 : II, 104. 

Bujja, showing the palm of the hand, 
P.N.Q., III, 361. 

Bujpa, I.N.Q., IV, 216. 

Bukka powder— Deccan, I.N.Q., IV, 132. 
Bnland Khfin Abdali, P.N.Q.. I, 967. 
Bulandshahr, a jungle goddess, N.I.N.Q., 
V, 689 ; P.N.Q , I, 718 ; District, 261, 
718, 797. 

Bulbul Langar, P.N.Q., II, 426 : Shah, 
426. 

Bull, a saored, N.I.N.Q., II, 86. 

Ballooks, P-N.Q , II, 468 : snored, I, 6. 
Bundela, Worship of, N.I.N.Q., V, 498: 
-s, P.N.Q.. Ill, 72. 

Bundelkhand, burial oustoms, N.I.N.Q., 

II, 618 .* P.N Q., I, 263, 831, 843, 429, 
824 1 Local History, N.I.N.Q., IV, 29. 

Bundi, animal totem of the Paiihar 
Minas, N.I.N.Q., I, 458 : Miran Snhib, 
the Magician, 702: Baja of, P.N.Q., 

III, 867. 

fiunga melor, I.N Q., IV, 186. 
Bungas^P.N.Q., I, 288 : II, 176, 178. 
Bunj&i, see Bujai. 

Bur Singh Deo Hills. P.N.Q., II, 761. 
Burdn Pass, F.N.Q., I, 190. 

Bur4pind, P.N.Q., I, 686. 778. 

Burba Baba, A MuznffaniHgar local god- 
ling, N.I.N.Q.. I, 292 ; nil. 
Burhadeo,(Oodling), P.N.Q., I, 421, 428: 
11, 668, 664. 

Burhi parkom., P.N.Q., IT, 88. 

Burhiyi, P.N.Q., I. 10. 

Burial, at the confluence of rivers 
P.N.Q., I, 810 . Umas 96: N.I.IT.Q., 


III, 800: among the Bhuinhar Brah- 
mans in the Saran district, Behar- 

IV, 410; V, 463: Customs, Persia, 
P.NQ., Ill, 263: Gonds, II, 440, 
ground Ghosts, 441 : Onstom I, 
94, 221, 925: of children, JI, 243. 
469, 440 ; ceremonies. N.IN.Q., I, 
188, 833: customs, II, 327, 618: 
ground ghosts, 441 : near houses, 168 : 

V, 176; and burning grounds— Pan jab, 
I.N.Q., IV, 348: Custom — Muham- 
madans— Oudh, 396 : funeral, For- 
mosa, P.N.Q., ITT, 271 t Persian— 
disposal of the dead, 856 : Muham- 
madans, 431 : oiistom, Muhammadan 
— Planting graves — Panjab, I.N.Q., 
TV, 696. See Funeml Ceremonies. 

Buriat Mongols, P.N.Q , II, 676. 

Buried Palace, A, in the SundarbRn, 
N.I.N Q., 1, 1004 : Treasure speaking, 
366 : human sacrifice, 736 ; 1084; trea- 
sure-speaking wall— N.W.P., I.N.Q., 
lY, 800. 

Burma, A now equivalent for the word 
“mstches’* Mijit, Maichos-creation of 
a word, N.I.N.Q , I, 400 : ns, it was, as 
it is, nnd as it will be, I N.Q., IV, 76 ; 
corruption of English, Number, 681 : 
Temple, Tanpin, Taubin, 726, 814: 
Endyn Endryn, India. 727: Cows* 
mitk, N.I.N Q., I, 84.3 ; Early Christian 
Tombs, II, 670: ( hristian Tombs, 710: 
Father Sangermano’s words, 'I'alupoin, 
Jamamen, I.N.Q., IV, 619: Gold and 
Silver Work, 61 : India, Bengal Dec- 
can, Orrisa, Assam, Himalayas, 614: 
Numismatics, N.I.N.Q., II, 720: The 
ruby, I, 667 : The Story of Ka Kyens’ 
raid, I.N.Q., IV, 209; word-eoining, 
816 ; confusion of beliefs. N.I.N.Q., I, 
607: Use of Candles in Worship, II, 
76 : -ese calendar of luck, P.N.Q., Ill, 
708; lacquer, 694, 696: metal work, 
735 : Wise men and Dootors, 676 : 
Wood Guilding, 647 1 Gold and Brass 
working in— Bell Founding — Bellows, 
646 ; Day of birth in, as afleocing 4he 
name and life of the individual, 676 1 

? aper-makiDg in, 736 : Hydropathy in 
63: the land of the Kakyens, 808: 
I.N.Q., rV, 61, 64, 184, 224, 800, 808, 
871, 872, 486, 446, 447. 449 : Products 
from Palms, P.N.Q., Ill, 884: -ins, 
the proper name for the — Myamma 
—Brahma— Mipn, 8C^: -ese Bell at 
Nadarai— Insonptiona in Pali, Hindi, 
end Urdu— Burma— N.W.P., I.N.Q., 
rV, 436. 

Bumes, PJfiT.Q., Ill 887, 646. 

Bumixig houses to avert evil, P.N.Q. I. 
771 1 to secure male issue, 126,) 527, 
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esei II, 681: the HoU Fin Twice 
Over, N.I.N.Q., 17, 848; with dead 
by men and women— Sati — flatu — 
Panjab — Rajpntana— Pataadl — Jesal- 
mer, I N.Q , IV, l63. 

Bdrong ohintong, I N Q., IV, 281 
Barton’s, Lady, edition of )ier husband ’ b 
A rabian Nights, I.N Q„ IV, 527 
Burying Rice, luck, BomhaT, P.N.Q , 

II, 1077. 

Bussura, P N Q , I, 816. 

Bata Mall, P.N.Q., I, 771, 774, 866, 867, 
035, 986. 

Butcher, The, and his generous wife, 

* NI,N.Q., IV, 380: -8,11,651. 
Biitler-English, P.N.Q., I, 622. 

Butterfly plant, The, titali, P.N.Q., II, 
1098. 

Butter-milk, N.I.N.Q., I, 666. 

Bux, P.N.Q., I, 32. ' 

Buyong, I.N.Q , IV, 186. 

Buz Nara Raja. See Bhoja and Nala. 
Buza Khaua, P.N.Q., I, 32. See Boozing 
Ken. 

0 

Cain and Abel, N.I.N.Q., III, 892. 

Oaims, [, 208 : asa-hara, godlings, P.N Q., 

III, 268: Brushwood, Gorakpu**, II, 
802: Brush-wood and Stone, III, 15, 
268 ! Persia, I.N.Q., IV, 487 : Sikhim, 
44. 

Gaiton, P.N.Q. , I, 34. 

Cakes, a Muhammadan superstition, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 126. 

Calcutta', Advertisement of 1781, A, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 711 : a Folk etymology, 

II, 672, 673 : derivation of the word, 

III, 147 ; Witchcraft in a Conrt of 
Justice, I, 345 : Old tombs iu, 1, 893, 
St. John’s Church, 710, 956: Park 
Street, 1099: P.N.Q., I, 463, 687, 783, 
784, 857, 668, 1013 : II, 866, 461, 694, 
698, 914 : III, 272, 282, 499, 604, 857 : 
IN.Q., IV, 298. 

Calendar for anointing, Oudh, Aroras, 
Khatris, P.N.Q , III, 621 : for sliaving, 
Oudh, Khatris, 620 : of luck, Burmese, 
708. 

Calicut, P.N.Q., I, 641. 

Galls of animals. The, N I.N.Q., V, 151 : 

•ing by name,— Oudh, I.N Q., IV, 474. 
Camels, P.N.Q., II, 448, 889, 890. 
Camel-bones as soarers of demons, 
N.I.N.Q., V, 684: -’s worms, P.N.Q., 

II, 900: hoof, a charm, N.I.N.Q., I, 
241 : bones, IV, 202 : and donkeys, 

III, 287 : bones of the, lucky— Panjab, 

I.N.Q., rV, 497. 

Campbell, W.A., P.N.Q., 1. 885 to 887, 


966, 967, 1048 to 1046 1 II, 70, 71, 72, 
173, 174, 296, 296, 297, 802 to 400, 604 
to 510, 601, 608. 676 to 68t, 691 to 694, 
760. 838, 839, 931, 1118, 1118. 

Camphor, N I N Q., V, 14. 

Caunra, P N.Q-, 1, 862. 

Candles, P.N.Q , 1, 2U9 : used in worship, 
NIN.Q., II, 76. 

Cannibal Faqirs, Ogros, P.N.Q , I, 41 i 
-ism in India, N.I.N.Q., IV, lit 
P.NQ^II, 721, 1050;- II, 698. 

Caper Shrub, The, P.N.Q., I, 896. 

Oaprae BO(iuaces, P.N Q., Ill, 228. 

Cards, Names for suits at, P.N.Q., Ill, 
640. 

Carntaihians, P.N.Q., 1, 66, 188. 
Carpeuter'a Formula, A, N.I.N.Q., V, 
163: greou leaf, the, I, 194, 196: -s, 
Initiation of, IV, 406. 

Carum ('optioum, Ajwan, Omnm water- 
cures, P N Q., Ill, 787. 

Cassie, I N.Q., IV, 60. 

Caste construction in progress, I.N.Q., 
TV, 21. 

Caste, disruption process of, Delhi, 

I Chtimars, FN.Q., Ill, 18: construc- 
tion in progress, I.N.Q , IV, 21 : 
Panohayats, P.N.Q., 166; a panoha- 
yat of Ohamars, 88 : Paniyas, Ghattas, 

I, 643: Baniyasi Saraogis, Vuishnavis, 

542: Chamars, 796: Chamars, 

Bauiyas, 464 : Kalals, Ahluwalias, 

II, 591 : Khatiks, Ohamrangs, 690 1 
Khatris of Chamba, I, 977 1 
Uriya distillers, Central Provinces, 

III, 364 : of the Kingirias, the, 
N.I.N.Q , II, 481 : proverbs, Panjabi, 
P.N.Q , III, 900 : snpremaoy, Ohamars 
and Bnniyas, I, 795 : women, Khatris, 

III, 268 : mutability of, 266 ; N.I.N.Q., 

IV, 151 . ro-admission after forfeiture 
of, P.N.Q., Ill, 87: -s, connection 
between, N.I.N.Q., I, 786 : which 
supply midwives to other Hindus, V, 

' 465: who eat rats, Mirzapur, I, 64: 
described, P.N.Q., I, 24 to 27, 120 to 
181, 285, to 237, 861 to 866, 464 to 
469, 640 to 646, 611 to 616, 706 to 
709, 794 to 797, 876, 876, 964 to 067, 
1032 to 1086 : II, 49 to 66, 159 to 161, 
274 to 282. 882 to 389, 690 to 698, 747 
to 752, 916 to 917, 996 to 1001, 1068: 
Proverb, N.I.N.Q., I, 404: Rhymes 
about, I, 57, 962: breakdown of II, 
558: verses on, 210: The effect of 
Imprisonment on, P.N.Q., Ill, 266: 
destruction of, Kalapani, 761 : women, 
Khatris, 268: Government, 868: Pan- 
chayat and, among Chamars, 490: 
Plant, 581, 864 ; Skits at varioas, 189 x 
Fasts among the low, 255. 



OaBfcing out a devil, N.I.N.Q., V, 662. 

Castles in the air, N.I.N.Q., I, 848 : 
devils— jin khedan— frensy, I.N.Q., 
IV, 96. 

Castor and Follax, F.N.Q., II, Oil. 

Castor oil plant, The, N.I.N.Q., IV, 440 : 
witohes, elder tree, P.N.Q., III, 277; 
childbirth — witches— N.W.P., I.N.Q., 
IV, 262. 

Castration of enemy by animals, P.N.Q., 

I, 204, 206. 

Catarrh charm, N.I.N.Q., V, 386. 

Oat’killiiig a sin, Hindus, P.N.Q., III, 
279 : result of killing a, and propitia- 
tion for it, N.T N.Q., TV, 268 : -s, 
P.N.Q., II, 470; omens, N.I N.Q , II, 

• 46; sneezing, P.N.Q., II, 373 : 1,782, 

■ 864, 941: II, 87: N.I.N.Q., I, 122, 
256: respect for the, HI, 390: V, 
208, 288: Punjab, T.N.Q., TV, 181: 
Calls — unlucky, 187. 

Catch, a local, Jhclam District, PNQ., 

II, 680: -es (Panjabi), I, 638: II, 78, 
414 to 417, 629 to 631, 614, 616, 700, 
701, 742, 764, 817, 846 to 847, 1024, 
1029, 1100, 1101, 1116, 1117: about 
Nadir Shah, Panjabi, III, 740 ; -os for 
awaking children, I. N.Q,, IV, 67: 
Common Persian— Oudh, 229 ; Hindi — 
Oudh, 688 : from Kolhapur— Bombay, 
746 ; Popular— Pan jab, 822. 

Cnteohu, I.N.Q., IV, 68. 

Cathay, P.N.Q., I, 085. 

Cattle-disease, branding Olmmars, P.N Q , 
I, 227; charm, a, N.I.N.Q., V, 24; 
216, 616, 611 ; charmed circle, Kar, 
P.N.Q., II, 800 : Kora dalna, I, 632 ; 
volley-firing, 228 ; protecting the 
thief, II, 861 ; transfer of Rora, I, 
760, 227, 228, 682; theft, 676; II, 
480: buying, 490: diseases of, 134, 
273, 888; charms, N.I.N.Q., I, 661, 
668, 666, 766 : deceased, 176 ; feasts, 
1114: tending, 982: disease, II, 260: 
sacred, 222: superstition, 701; di- 
sease, charm, IV, 65, 111, 847: 
sacred, 868. 

Caul, N.I.N.Q., I, 668, 669 ; V, 826. 

Cave-dwellers, N.I.N.Q, I, 7 1 : temples 
in Knmaon, III, 819: -s at Bamian 
Zohak, the, P.N.Q., III, 646 ; N I.N.Q., 
I, 476, 688 .- haunted, V, 564. 

Cawnpore, P.N.Q., I, 248 ; II, 267, 839. 

Censer, P.N.Q., II, 448. 

Census of 1872, popular theories about 
the, N.I.N.Q., II, 48. 

Centenarian, A Charm, N.I.N.Q., 1, 188 : 
-8,177, 179, 181. 

Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, I.N.Q., IV, 881. 

Central Asia, A haunted Cave, N J.N.Qq 


I, 683: Bam-i-Duniya, Pamer, Bolor, 
Oxns, Balti, Derivation of plaoe- 
names, I.N.Q., IV, 787 ; Pamir, Dragon 
Lake, Nagnbiiida, Ravanahrada, Rang- 
Knl Legend, 629. 

Central India, Aghori Panth, Religions 
Cannibalism, I.N.Q,, IV, 629; Central 
Provinces, Bok Nag, Gond Worship, 
692: Dakins, treatment of witches, 
] 78 : mysterious oooonnuts, Native 
credulity, 330 : witches and their 
influence, Rnkhwalis, 278 : witchcraft, 
Bhupas, 277: P.N.Q., Til; Malcolm’s, 
818 : Chnrnns and Bhats of, 820 : 
I N.Q., IV, 692. 

Central Provinces, Gazetteer of the, 
P.N.Q,, I, 414; Goat-killing ceremony, 
TNQ., IV, 617: Tirai Raj, 30: 
P.N.Q., in, 364, 865, 386, 489, 600, 
606 : I.N.Q , IV, 692. 

Ceremony at foundation of cities, ham- 
mering in R spike, N.I.N.Q., I, 999: 
of Griha Pravesha, the, or commenc- 
ing to live in a newly-built house, 

IV, 6 ; of Initiation of an Aghorpanthi 
Ascetic, II, 133 : -ies and Festivals 
observed during the latter half of the 
month of Kuar (October-November), 

V, 1 ; during monrning, 636 ; observed 
..by Hindus on the occasion of solar and 
lunar eolipscs, III, 364 : performed by 
the Kahirpanthi, Mahants of Saran 
District, Initiation and Succession, V, 
193 : for producing rain, 373 : on the 
Bijai Dasami, I, 978, 1109 *• threshing- 
floor, P.N.Q., II, 962 : performed at 
the Sinking of a Well, N.I.N.Q., Ill, 
437. 

Ceylon, Abutilon, Country Mallow, Paper, 
I.N.Q., IV, 224: Aleurites, Moluccana, 
Belgaun Walnut, Candle-nut, 804: 
ancient Roman coins at Annradha- 
pura, 866 : Buddhist belief and prac- 
tise, 387 : Bnddhist Funeral Service, 
Siamese Sect, 8, 80 : Burma, Coloured 
rain, Fish, showors, 372 : Chava kach- 
oheri, Malay names in Jaffna, 206, 624 ; 
crows and their habits, 871 ; death 
from homet-stings, 441 ; excommn- 
nioation among the Tamils, Influence 
of high over low castes, 892 : fatalism, 
322 : fish-onring, an ancient industry, 
61 1 ; Folk-medicine, Cure for Sxmke- 
bite, 886 : human sacrifice, a popular 
scare, 688, 589 1 Eatamanchari, 

Eatachintamani, Variants of Bedd- 
gelert, 688 : Omens, accidents, 886 : 
Omens from dogs, 400: southeVn as- 
pect at ^Royal Ceremonies, unlucky 
884: stoi^ of the Tiger and the Cat 
N.I.N.Q., I, 658: the hot-oil ordeals, 
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664: the Polpitija or ooooa-nat con- I 
test, prevention of drought, I.N.Q., I 
lY, 826: women refaeing to name i 
their husbands, K I N.Q , I, 573: 
Yeddas, Tai)oo, Fire, Partial oanni- 
bnlUm, I.N.Q , TV, 618 : V N Q., 1, 021, 
876: II, 107, 279; IN.Q., TV, 61, 218, 
227, 444 : Notions nbont^Paujab, 428. 

O.P.M., P N Q., I, 957. 

Ohaoh, P.N.Q , I, 71, 78, 470. 

Ohacha, P.N Q., I, 10. 

Chaohrauli, P N Q , TI, 617 

Chiichu, (31iekh), P.N.Q , I, 640, 669. 

Obaddarmaus, P N.Q., IJI, 221. 

Chahir Deo, P.N.Q , I, 370 

Ohnina Mall, P.N Q., I, 587. 698, 780. 
854 to 856, 026, 1021; II, 92, 126, 266, 
250, 314, 115, 417, 607, 620, 021, 622, 
667, 724 to 726, 734 to 739, 773, 774, 
796, 806, 806, 812 to 818. 835, 852 to 
866, 882, 886, 887, 921, 977 978, 982, 
983, 1063, 1087 to lOSO. 

Chain Singh, the PntiKla Yakil, P.N Q., 

III, 128 

Chndar daliva, Marriago Cnatoms, P N.Q , 
II, 14, 450, 969, 1061 : urhana, 969. 

Chains of God, N I N .Q , V, 91. 

Chaj Do4b, P.N.Q , I, 706. 

Ohaja, P.N Q , H, 244. 

Chakfl, of Kashmir, The, PN.Q , IT, 642 
to 640, 627, 630 to 636, 707, 708 : Til, 
221, 665. 

Obakabn or Chakrabyuh, the fort of, 
N.I.N Q , Y, 642 

Ohakor Partridge, P N Q., Ill, 289 : 
Deeoan, I.N.Q., lY, 268. 

Chakra, or weapon of Vishnu, I.N.Q., 

IV, 714. 

Chakrantikan, P N.Q., I, 616. 

Chakwil, P.N.Q , I, 1046. 

Ohalana karana -a treatise on the Differ- 
ential Calculus — N.W.P., I.N.Q., lY, 
682. 

Gbalaundi, P.N.Q., I, 3. 

Chamal, P.N.Q., I, 755. 

Ohamars, PN.Q., I, 98, 224, 227, 237, 
464, 642, 598, 708, 796, 796, 1033 ; and 
Baris, N I N.Q , V, 695 : orthodox des- 
cent, P N .Q , III, 723 ; their patron 
saint, NIN.Q, I, 783; PN.Q., II, 
1047: Tribe, N.T.N.Q., I, 66, 763, 
794 ; 11, 7, 176. 609 : (Delhi), III, 12, 
86, 88, 166, 203, 490, 636, 638, 665, 
684 ; I.N Q., lY, 262. 

Chamarwa Brahmans, Masands, P.N.Q., 
I, 287. 

Ohambd State, P.N.Q., I, 805 : 11, 669, 
1022 : a chronicle of, III, 879 : I.N.Q., 
IV, 49, 126, 210, 291, 365, 434, 610, 

Chambars,, P.N.Q., 111, 254. 

Chamelion, N.I.N.Q., 1, 935. 


Ohamiyal, Pilpa, The, P.N.Q*, HT, 155* 
Chamkor, P.N.Q., I, 699, 

Cbaiiipaner, P.N.Q., Ill, 649, 6874 
Gujarat, I.N Q , TV, 211. 

Chumpas, P.N.Q., 1, 90 

C'hamp4wat. P.N.Q , 1, 315 ; -i, goddesi. 

I.N.Q, TV,49. 

Ohiimrangs. See K batiks 
Chand Rai's elephant, Khadad«Mli 
P.N Q , I, 676. 

Chanda Mirt, Ganges Water, P.N.Q , III, 
476 : uites of iamplOB in, 1, 995 : 
District, 990 to 096. 

Chanda Singh Hbangi, P.N.Q , 1, 784. 
Ohniidar, i'.N Q , 1, 585, 497 : -bansi, 
197 : RajpuiH, 864. 

Chandel llajpiits, P.N.Q. II, 996: III, 
72, 73 

Cliondbharag Jogis, P.N Q , II, 279, 

Chau Haji iho •'>aiut His Legend, Fairy 
Vos-ieU, N I N Q , TI, 232, 678. 

ChaudalB, P N Q., II. 096, 

Chandalgarb, P.N.Q., I, 661. 

Chandan River, P.N.Q , II, 876. 

Chandan — sandalwood, P N.Q , ITT, 713 : 

-char (snndal-wood dost) 158. 
Chandankhera, P N.Q., I, 096. 

Chandaiir, P.N.Q., Ill, 552. 
Chandi—BolP-saorifioe—Charans, P.N.Q,, 
III, 826 ; 1 N.Q , IV, 247, 393. 
Chandika, PN.Q., II, 866. 

Chimdki, P.N.Q., I, 336: -pal, 574: Eai, 
576. 

Chaudr4, P.N.Q., I, 616, 

Ohrindra, P.N.Q , I, 874 : -gupta, 648 1 
-piiid, 686, 778. 

Ohaudrabh^ga, P.N.Q., I, 442. 
Chandragupta Coinage, N I.N Q., I, 492, 
Chandrapur, the fate of the Raja of, 
N,I.NQ, 111,219. 

Ghaudri Bhaga. P.N.Q., Ill, 634, 
Cbanwand, a village deity, N.I.N.Q., V, 
433. 

Chandwdr, P.N.Q., I, 870. 

Change of d to j, P.N.Q., II, 494 : sex, 
661 : the Bhadauriya Legend, N.I.N.Q., 
Ill, 430 ; t to I, P.N. Q., II, 880, 1107 ; 
•B in the oonrsas of Rivers, Salivahana 
and the Saint Farid-nd-din Shakkar* 
ganj, N I N.Q., 11, 676: -ing, of fields 
periodically, 612. 

Ohangiz Khan, P.N.Q., I, 645, 686. See 
Chinghiz Khan, 

Changkab Rambrian, Legend of-*Peimk, 
I.N.Q., IV, 417. 

Ohangs, P.N.Q., Ill, 638, 

Ohaniot, P.N.Q., II, 1017. See Ohinlct* 
Chunk, P.N.Q., 1, 350 : II, 962. 

Ohankely, (a king of Jaffna), I.N*Q,i XV, 
206. 

Chanwal (rice), P.N.Q., Ill, 198, 
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Ohao, P.N.Q., I, 404. 

Chapar, P.N.Q., II, 206. 

Ohtipnti^, F.N.Q., I, 887. 

Char Ungli Mosque, N.I N.Q., II, 120. 

Char Yari rapees, P.N.Q , II, 002. 

CharaoteristiOB of the low castes, Bom- 
bay, P.N.Q., II, 681. 

tihari, P.N.Q., IT, 1. 

Charity, the fruit of, N.I.N.Q., V, 261. 

Charak Puja, N.[.N.Q., I, 180. 

Oharanjia, I.N.Q., IV, 274. 

Charans and Bhats, mythical oripn of, 
P.N.Q., III, 821: of Central India, 
820 : human sacrifice, 823 : the action 
of, at weddings, 826: self-sacrifice, 
human- sacrifice, Chondi, 826 : at 
WeddingSf The Action of 825 : cus- 
toms of, N.IN.Q., ITT, 123: P.N.Q., 

II, 016.* I.NQ., IV, 393. 

Oharas (bucket), P.N.Q , I, 619 : III, 13. 

Oharat, the brother of, Ram, P.N.Q. , 

III, 848. 

Oharbi lena, P.N.Q., I, 81. 

Charity of the Lord Solomon, The, 
N.I.N.Q., V, 886. 

Charm, for curing the sting of a Wasp, 
A, N.I.N.Q., II, 262 : Wasp-bite, A, 

III, 24 : Exorcism, A, 141 : getting 
married, 267 : journeys, P.N.Q , 11, 670 : 
Scorpion Stings, A, N.I.N.Q., II, 123: 
Snake-bite, A, V, 83 : softening a 
Judge’s heart, P.N.Q. , III, 791: stings, 
of poisonous insects, specially Wasps 
Scorpions, A. N.I.N.Q., Ill, 301 : (Mu- 
hammadan) to cure Bawasir or Piles, A 
V, 164 e the oontents of a protectire, 
P.N.Q., Ill, 777 ; Rural for cure of 
various diseases, N.I.N.Q., IV, 178 : . 
misoellaneouB, III, 115; in delivery, 
the Rupee used as a, II, 746 : evil 
dreams, P.N.Q., I, 866: evil spirits, 
117: snakes, 122: N.I.N.Q., I, 929. 

IV, 68, 170, 197; 294, 816; to 

cure pain in the eyes, V, 109: to 
destroy enemies, 651 : to entice a 
woman, 82 : to expel ghosts, 86 : to 
make a demon subservient, 117 : used 
by gamblers, 08 : in various diseases, 
&0., Ill, 24, 26, 40, 114, 116, 189, 140, 
141, 142, 229, 267, 801, 807, 840, 848, 
401, 428: PN.Q., II, 17, 80, 184, 380, 
888, 666, 716, 814, 886, 888, 889 : to 
bring back an absent husband, Bom- 
bay, III, 616 : to procure pregnancy, 
Barren women, Bombay, 617, 618, 
610: Hailstorms— virgins, 682: evil- 
eye, 628: and cures of* scorpion- 
stings, 870: whirlwinds, I.K.Q., .IV, 
88: evil spirits, 89, 427: in labour, 
40 1 and cures for abscesses and skin 
diseases, 112: oham and cure for 


headache, 118 : from a dead tiger*^ 
Tokongs, 185 ; against fire— N.W.P., 
261 : Totka, 262 : cattle-disease— 
N.W.P., 401 : horned-snakes — Madras, 
411. 

Charotar, P.N.Q., II, 68. 

Oharnock, Job, N.I.N.Q., I, 718, 798. 

Char Yar, The, N.I.N.Q., I, 767. 

Charpae, P N.Q., I, 110, 214. 

Chart Singh, rise of, P.N.Q., I, 886, 886, 
887, 966, 967, 1043 to 1045 : II, 70, 71, 
72, 174, 402. 

Chashma-i-Shirin— L e g e n d— N.W.P., 
T.N Q., TV, 294. 

Chatar Sing, Sardar, P.N.Q., II, 963. 

Chatardhari, P.N.Q., T, 496. 

Chattas, P.N.Q., II, 296, 606, 607, 861. 

Chauka, I.N.Q , IV, 388. 

Chauki BisHl, P.NQ., I, 478. 

Chandhai-i, P.N.Q., I, 10: Khatris, 006: 
II, 863: III, 13, 36, 88, 166. 

Ohandwan, P N.Q., III, 696. 

Chauhnns, P.N.Q., I, 860, 870, 466, 666 ; 
ll&jput, III, 14, 844, 688 ; I.N.Q., IV, 
238 

Chanharji Devi, N.I.N.Q., II, 764. 

Chaukutiya, P.N Q., I, 406. 

Chaukhandu, P.N.Q , I, 608 : II, 242. 

Chanka, I.N.Q., IV, 388. , 

Ohnnki, PN.Q., Til, 200, 259. 

Chauks, P.N Q, III, 61. 

Cliaumela, P.N.Q., IT, 915. 

Chaumu, worship of, N.I.N.Q., I, 422. 

Chaumukha, The, I.N.Q., IV, 161. 

Chaapiir, game of, P.N.Q., Ill, 01 : 
I.N.Q., IV, 669. 

Ghannpat, P.N.Q., I, 167. 

Ohanpan Shah Shahid, N.I.N.Q., I, 286. 

Ohauran River, P.N.Q., I, 680. 

Ohanranjwenath. See Puran Bhagat. 

Ohaurasi, P.N,Q., I, 466: N.I.N.Q., I, 
1177. 

Ohausar, I N.Q., IV, 437. 

Ohava kaohoheri — Malay names in 
Jaffna— Ceylon, I.N.Q., IV, 206, 624. 

Cheese, P.N Q., I, 82. See Ohiz. 

Chauri, P.N.Q., I, 201 : III, 78, 674. 

Chehel-tan — see Ohihaltan. 

Chautisa— Legend, P.N.Q., Ill, 488. 

Chela, P.N.Q., I, 3, 832, 686, 767 : -s, 
'HI, 1, 78, 163, 192, 206, 252, 268, 844, 
766: I.N.Q., IV, 466. 

Ohenab River, P.N Q., I, 68, 68, 226, 
238, 897, 442, 719, 880, 1046: II, 178, 
183, 899, 606, 1116. ^ 

Ohero., N.I,N.Q., ll. &ii, 710: IV, 40, 
98 

Obese, Game of, K.I.IT.Q., V, 22, 28, 

Obet Ram, P.N.Q., III, 826. 

Oliet Singh of Lahore, P.N.Q., II, 608, 
609, 610. 
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Ohetak. P.N.Q., I, 385. 

Ohetrpal, P.NQ.. 1.675. 

cnih»ijn.p.NQ.,i,aii. 

Chhangari. II, 856. 

OhbamQnda Devi. 8ee Kali BaTl 

ehbapas, P.NQ., IT, 1058. 

Ohhari, P.N.Q.. I. 8. 

OKhattarkot^P.N Q , II. 640. 

Chhathi, Womhip of, N I.N.Q., IV, 9. 

Ghhatri. PNQ, I. 406, 406. 487. 678. 
642, 648, 646, 656 s III, 88. 860. 487 1 
I.NQ, TV. 21,384. 

Ohhatrpati, I.N Q , IV, 374. 

Ohliattiagarh. P.N.Q . I. 419, 1072 .* H, 

Chhavela. V N Q.. I, 714. 

Ghheka, P N Q , I, 140. 

Chhi-ohlii Dialect, P N Q., II, 67. 

Chhitfcar, FNQ.I, 219. 

Chhota riohh, P.N.Q , IT, 88. 

Ohhotibis. P.N Q., 1. 237. 

Ohhurimar and Gn remar Faqira-»Pan« 
jab, I N Q., IV. 247. 

Ohibhi, P.N.Q., Ill, ci42. 

Chick, John, P.N Q , TIT, 869, 870. 

ChiokeuB, Hatching.—Thonder, P.N.Q , 
ITT, 180. 

Chihla, P.NQ. I, 676; Kaahi, 748: II, 
794; -kafihi. 1066; 111,272. 

Chikan, P N^ , I, 888. 

Chillies, prejndioe against growing, 
N.I.N Q . II, 108 : and Tobacco, 20. 

Chinghiz Khan. P.N.Q., I, 478, 646 1 
I N Q., IV, 286. 

Chingiz Khan, P.N Q , III, 887. 

Ohishtis, P.N.Q., I, 1064, 1066. 

Chibs. P.N Q., I, 468. 

Chichra tree, P.N Q., II, 449. 

Chil.altan, P.NQ., IT, 1071, 1180: 
Bajaln’l-ghaib. Ill, 202. 

ChiU Pabtan, P.N.Q., I. 640. 

Child, how to ascertain the fntnre ooon- 
pation of a, N.I.N.Q., V, 486 ; -ren, 
oontaminalion of, P.N.Q., Ill, 787: 
fondling, Bombay, 769; Lucky— ab- 
normal birtks, 868 : fourth, 468 : pro- 
oaring, 697 : gnashing the teeth in 
sleep, 780: crossing the legs in 
sleep, 786: -ren, scented flowers — 
Fanjab, I N Q , IV, 868, 489 : BhPas— 
cures— Oadh, 481 1 leaping over— 
Oadh, 606: proonriog— Aroras Kha- 

' tris— Panjab, 660 : prognostications 
about, Oodh, 609 ; crying, 167 : nn- 
Inoky, Paujab, 108 : Inoi^ omen— 
Afghanistan. 107 ; beantifnl— lucky— 
Punjab. 168: crying— nnlnoky-^ Pan- 
jab. 109: -*8 excreta Bombay, 168: 
milk— erll-spirite,— Pan jab, 198 : fatal 
—Pan jab, 278 : procuring— midnight 
Vatliing— Fanjab, 846: fondling feua- 


jabi Hindus, P.K.Q; II, Befte- 

tive— Ptegnancy— NcHpiec Madras, 
I.N.Q, lY, 704: Crying iit^lladras, 
805: Diseases of, N.I.N.Q., til, 894: 
in the Womb, V. 868 1 -less dead, Wor- 
ship of, 501 : *birth, P N Q., II, 1089 : 
bnrial, 948 1 birth of, N.I.N.Q., I, 781 : 
burial of, 168, 888, 750 1 death of, 108 : 
games, 1054 : naming, 908, 760 1 not 
to be toucbed, 684: spell to save, 
076 : superstition, 701 : teething, 674, 
-marria^— Assam, LN.Q, IV, 469: 
Baey delivery— Polk Medioine*^Uad- 
ras, I.NQ., IV, 804: -birth, flow- 
ers, P.N.Q, III, 862: monstruating 
women, 868: children crying, 864: 
menstrnation, 666 : luo^ olothes; 
866: umbilical chord knots, 867, 
brooms, Bombfly, I.N.Q. , TV, 104: 
wiLohos— oastor plant — N.W.P., 862. 

Chitlanwa, P.N.Q., II, 914. 

Ohimi-ka-din, P.N Q , III, 84. 

China, I.N.Q., IV, 60, 130, 299, 488: 
476, 631,679, 741,742. 

China, The Crop, N.I N Q., IV, 882. 

Ohinohl, I.N Q.,TV, H40. 

Chinohau, P.N Q , I, 34. 

Chingbnzani. P.NQ, 11,966. 

Cbingbir Khan, P N.Q., T, 498, 546. 

Ohini, P.N.Q , I, 98. 

Ohiniot, P.N.Q., 1,188, 809: II, 180: 
694, 760 : III, 215-6. See Chaniot. 

Chir Pah&r, P N.Q., I, 66J. 

Ohira Udar (P), P.N Q., Ill, 222, 

Ohiragb, P.N.Q., Ill, 260, 768, 762, 
-kash, The— or Lamp-boaring Sect, 
761: Diwa— Burthen lamps— Panjab, 
I.N.Q., IV, 161 : -i, N.I.N.Q , V, 482. 

Ohiragh Shah, P.N.Q., II, 681, 1019: 
I.N.q., IV, 864. 

Chirr! Punji. P.NQ., I, 626. 

Obisti, Fir, P.N.Q , III, 15 : 1, 1054, 1055. 

Chita, P.N.Q., Ill, 66. 

Chitang River, P.N.Q., I, 47. 

Obithariya, Bir, N.I N.Q., T, 802. 

Ohitbri, Pir, P.N.Q., Ill, 487. 

Obitor, PJ^.Q., 1, 446, 812: 111, 591, 
644. 

Ohitpawan Brahmans— Legendary Ori* 
gin— Bombay, 1 N.Q., IV, 285, 

Chitrakot. P.N.Q., 1, 881, .sila,8Q8, 809. 

OhitraLP.NQ., II, 787. 

Chittagong, N.I.N Q., V, 169. 

Obis (thing), F.NQ., 1,82. 

Cbo Fadma, P N.Q., III, 258. 

Obokaisan Volcano— High p1aoes«->Pil- 
grimageWepan, I.N.Q., IV, 649. 

Qhokeng Go^o, I.N Q , IV, 12^ . 

Ohoka, P.N.Q, II, 244. 

Ohola, P.N.Q., X, 881. < ^ 

Obogan, a game, F^.Q., II, 18. 
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Cholera, tbd Gbddeaf of, N l.N.Q., Ill, 
60 : purerentive for, I, 246 : namea lor, 
PN.Q., Ill, 210 1 apirit, eimoldon 
of the. N.I.N.Q., IV, 402 1 P.N.Q., I, 
408, 004, 8201 oharma, N.I^.Q., I, 
141, 242, 408, 784, 1080, 1148 : early 
tioiioea of, 1176 : (Seringa, aoape-goat, 
P N.Q., III, 878 : oeremoniea, Gnjarat, 
446 1 II, 86, 119, 269, 887, 1086, 1124 : 
•ourea,— Gnjarat, I.N.Q , IV, 161 : 
Panjab, 196 ; North-West ProvlnooB, 
798 : Tranafer of— Hindna, 106 1 Kali 
-^-Madras, 766: Corea for— Royal 
partridge feathera— Persia, 784 : 
Baphemiam. N I.N.Q , II, 262: Pro: 
pftiation of, III, 60, 226 : IV, 184, 109, 
288, 462 : Chased by offending deities, 
V, 626 : Charm against, 820. 

Chondi, F N Q , I, 836. 

Chopodai, P.N Q., II, 6. 

Chopra Ehatris, P.N Q , I, 906. 

Choraai, P.N Q., II. 68. 

Chorea, PNQ.III, 885. 

Choaroea P N Q , I, 645. 

Ohostena, P.N Q , I, 101, 200. 

Choti, I.N.Q., IV, 89. 

Chotta (nickname), P.N Q., I, 447. 

Ohonse, Etymology of, N.I.N Q., I, 800. 

Ohowk Chanda, and the Fanohmi Vrata, 
further Notes on the, N.I.N.Q, V, 
20 

Christie, J. T., P.N.Q., I, 676, 766 1 II, 

Christian Missions, N.I.N.Q , I, 414. 

Christmas-box, P.N.Q., I, 82 : -day, II, 
674. 

Chronograms, F.N Q., I, 45, 58, 968, 969, 
1066. 


Chaohakw&s. See Jhojakdis. 
Chnghataia (Mnghala), P.N.Q, I, 49, 62, 
54. 181, 164. 

Chuha,FNQ,III, 117, 118. 

Chnhra (name). P.N Q., I, 219. 

Chnhras, PNQ., I, 8, 106, 760: IH, 
688, 544: -i Saresh— Snakes, 177: 
-as, The-Panjab, I.N.Q , IV, 724. 
Cbnlikataa, The, I.N.Q., IV, 866. 
Ohnnhli, P.N.Q., I, 786. 

Chnnd^avand, P.N.Q., II, 467. 

ChCniln, P.N.Q., I, 62), 786 : II, 181, 
866, 601,674. 

Chunar Saints, N.I.N.Q., I, 487: fort. 
Deity of, V, 189. 

Charon, going to, feeds the Mother’s in* 


fant, PN.Q., II, 1069: of St. John, 
N.LN.Q., I, 710. 

Ohavel, P.NQ., I, 884, 806,. 849, 704; 

11, 241, 667. 905, 908, 094: N.I.NQ,, 
^ I, 477; Panjab Himalayas, III, 200. 
Chari Marriage, N.I.N Q., I, 749. 

Chutia, P N Q., II, 188. 


Oiroameision of females, P.N.Q., I, 677, 
1008 1 N.LN.Q., I, 895 1 II, 128, 885. 

Ois-Satlai Statoi, P,N.Q., II, 1118: 
N.IN.Q., II, 66: PXQ., IH^ 8I4» 
826. 

City, up-tamed of a hainhn saorifloe, 
Cannibalism, N.I.N Q., U, 098: -ies, 
foundation of, N.I.N Q ,€, 990 : orer* 
whelmed, 1079; oyertnmed II, 81: 
tnmed into stone, V, 869. 

Civilians of olden days, N.LN.Q., II, 
069. 

Claus named from trees, N.LN.Q., I, 
1164. 

Clark, H. Martyn. P.N.Q., I. 1089: II, 
189, 261, 626, 876, 877. 

Clothes, Ideas about, N.I.N.Q , I, 622 : 
Witches, P.NQ, III, 616: Laoky 
and nulnoky days, 696. 

Clothes, Inoky, P.N.Q., II, 1074, 1076 ; 
silken, 982: unsown, 796: vegetable, 
982 : woollen, 982 : of Muhammadan 
women, N I.N Q , II, 820 : of rostios, 
II, 496 : -ed images, V, 66. 

Clouds, P.N.Q., II, 47. 

Clover, P.N Q., II. 884. 

Coal, use in ceremonies, N.I.N Q., I, 82. 

Cochin, P.N.Q., I, 621: 111, 860: The 
white Jew of, 464. 

Cookbom, W., P.N.Q , I, 808 to 866, 448 
to 448, 628 to 681, 696, 679, 798, 871 
to 874. 980 to 984, 1080, 1081 : II, 46, 
47, 48, 162, 164, 468. 

Oooknp— kakap— Straite settlements, 

I.N.Q , IV, 816. 

Cooks, P.N.Q., II, 1086: Orowing at 
noon, III, 28 : -fighting, N.I N.Q., XI, 
879. 

Coooa-nnt trees, P.N.Q., II, 187 : N.I. 
N Q., IV. 226, 841 : V, 192, 676, 

Coooanat8,N.I.N.Q., 1, 671 : mxlk^ F.N.Q., 
I, 778. 

C.L.T., P J7.Q., 1, 42. 

Coins, copper, current in Fatehpur, 
N.-W.P., in 1861, N.I.N.Q., I, 491 : 
Find-spots or provenance of, II, 72 : 
silver oarrent in Fatehpur, N.^W.F., 
from the Booession or the British 
Government to 1819, 1, 1107 : variety 
of dies of ancient, 11, 148 : P Q., I, 
245, 881, 888: of George Thomas, 
270: of Maler Eotla, 898: U, 188, 
801, 617, 628, 680, 902 : 6f Jaipur, 
696 : lef Kaithal, 800 : of ^ Langahs, 
614 : of Patiala, 616 : olSktnjit Bingh, 
166, 187k of the BilAs, 74: -ing, 
modem pstive, 188 : snit^ on, N.I. 
N.Q., L 726 : in Enmaoip 1186 : of 
Ki^ flihh. FXQ, m, 66: of 
SMiSifr, 131: Imok— Ondk 861: 
Baotrtan, KJ.N.Q., U, 78: Ml, 74, 





Coldtinam-^rooke. 


XXYii 


314, 313 i punoh mwM 147| 318, 381, 
365, 400. 474, 780 1 Ul, |43. 33St 
Forgeries, lY, 38 : lasofi^ons, 848, 
See NiimismMtioi. 

Coldstream, 77., P.N.Q., 1, 464. 005, 
1001 : II, 61, 66, 07, 161, 304, 1034. 

Opllooation of Tlllsgei, P N Q., H, 48. 

Oolotiere tomb, a, N.T.N.Q., IX, 64. 

polours, lavoarite, P.K.Q , I, 3043:11. 
407: in folklore, 686: Clothes— 
Bombay. TTI, 767; -ed rain-Pish 
showers— Ceylon— Bnnne, I N.Q., IV, 
872 : ideas regivding, K.LN Q., II, 177 : 
of Women’s Clothes, ITl, 461. 

Combing the Hair— Bombay — Look. 
P.II.Q, IIT, 807; -a-Lnok— Oodh, 
16 : -8— kerchiefs— Lack, 683. 

Comets,— Panjab, l.N.Q , IV, 438 : Un- 
lool^— Madrns, 601. 

Commentary on the QaraB, A, Oompre- 
hensive, I.N.Q., IV, 884. 

Commnnioations, Lnoky end onloeiky, 
N.I.N.Q., V. 166. 

Comorin, Cape, P.N.Q., IT, 693. 

Compass, names fur the points of the, 
P.N.Q., 11, 1106 i qoarters of the, 
I. 21. 

Oonob Shells, NJ.N.Q , IV, 398. 

Oondolenoe, Visits of, N.I.N.Q., IV, 105, 
196. 

Conoobinage, NJ.N.Q., IT, 665. 

Conjnnotion of stars, N.I.N.Q., V, 186. 

Conserratire principle, worship of, 
N .I.N Q., II, 878. 

Cootraots, ratification of, N.I.N.Q., II, 
24,808. 

Congee- honse, F.N Q., II, 1009. 

Gonandmms, Hindustani, P.N.Q., III, 
64. 

ConvertiDg dates^ Mosalman to Chris- 
tian. P.N.Q., I, 071. 

Converts to Islam, P N.Q, I, 26. 

Cooking Uteusila, Bespeot for, N.I.N Q., 
IV, 860. 

Cookson. H.C., PN.Q . II, 1118 

Cooper. F.B., P.N.Q., 1, 566, 661 : I.N Q., 
IV. 288, 866. 

Co-operative onltivai^^on, N.I.N.Q., II, 
586. 

Coorg, P.N.Q , II, 666. 954. 

Copper used as onrrency, N.T.N.Q.. II, 
671 : -plate grants— si^ of the Spear 
or Dagger, P.N.Q, III, 905. 

Coptis-onres, P.N.Q., Ill, 652: -Af- 
ghanistan, I.N.Q , IV, 222. 

Corpse, Articles placed with, N.I N.Q , 
1, 624 : -ji. Digging np, III, 26 : Light, 
a ease of— -Bengal, I.N.Q ,1V x -a and 
Sailors, N.I.N.Q.. IV, 820. 

Oorrnptinns of Boglith, P N Q , I, 34Q, 
656, 718, 808, 884, 350, 1097 to 1089 : 


in, 45, 47, 40, 60^ 123, MO, 811: 

aio! BdardU, iMSpio, 948, 
7M, M8i of = 

Rnkrit— Bomtwr, I.M.Q.i Wt 

some militoiT oormptions of Bn|dis}i 
-Panjab, 860: LaignjJ-^Rog^ 
Madrai, 883: Nnmber-Bonnoi Wc 

Temple— 1!8iipli»*-1>oblq—B a r •, 

726: JStodyia JMry8--Iirt^ 

727 1 Burma, 91A 

Ooryate. Tow. 1T.I.N.Q., 1, 056. 969, 
1108. 

CostticmoHUii, F.K..Q, I, 440, 917, 047, 
072yW. 099. 1007 : 11, 288, 876. 407, 


Ootiton Picking, NJ.N.Q., I, 876. 
Coughing, Children, P.N.Q., II, 668. 
Oonnse) of the Old, N.I.N.Q , I, 860. 
Counting the seaoOns, Hindos, P.N.Q., 


m. 498. 

Conntixig ont, P.N.Q., I, 970. 

Country, tracts of, P.N Q., 1, 018. 

Cousins, first marriage of, Among Ha* 
homedans, N J-B.Q . 1, 134. 

Convade, N.I.N.Q., I, 828 : II, 510, 781. 

Covered Images, N.I.N.Q., Ill, 820. 

Cow, going through the golden, 
N I N.Q., III, 466 1 Kamdhenn, the 
mythic, V, ^6 : -s got their hoofs 
cloven, how, 11, 121: Halter, I, 96 1 
Killing, 66 : Luck, 262 : Milk, 27, 441 
848: -’s fiesh, 11, 20: -s, P.N.Q, I, 
692, 776, 781 : II. 677, 669, 988. 1126 ; 
-B-Panjab, I.N.Q., IV, 492; for milk- 
ing— Oodh, 264: Bombay-Lnok, III, 
298: gopashtami, 490: New — Luck— 
Ondh, 680: dung— Bombay, 806, 807, 
868: -’s milkToS, 160; Flesh, 146: 
Superstition, N.I.N.Q., V, 161. 

Cowries putting in a pnrse containing 
money, I, 1168: placed in a purse, 
N.I.N.Q., 1, 1168. 

Oradle—Bopes— Bombay, I N Q., IV, 
99, 169: songs, N.I.N.Q., III, 66. 

Cramp, Charm to remove, N.IJf.Q., V, 


89. 


Cranes, P.N.Q.. H, 466, 921. 

Crepit^ODS. P.N.Qm !• 549, 927. 1027. 

Ore^s, oonfnsion of, Islam, Hindnism, 
P.N.Q., I, 211. 

Crime, instances of, committed for tri* 
fling causes, N.-W.P., N.I.N.Q., 1,581 

Orissean Plain, P.N.Q., I, 820. 

Crocodiles, Worship of, N.1.N Q., 18 : 

Bespeot for, V, 488. 

Crooke, Wmiani. P.N.Q., I, 30, 21, 32, 
104, 109, 121, 128, 124, 218, 221,223, 
&6, 280, 331, 882, 849, 860, 85i to 
869. 456 to 458, 60S, 687, 600 to 60^ 
680 to 688, 765, 782, 788, 989 : 11, ^ 
to41, 166, U7, 168, 365 to 370, 36640 
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Oropi^Cyrun, 


Index, 


878, 460, 405 to 476, 679 to 689, 810 
to 824, 894 to 899, 959 to 962^ 1018, 
1016, 1047, 1091 to 1093, 1108. 

Crops, mixed, P.N.Q., II, 4ff7. 

Oroubeams, P.N Q., I, 624. 

CroiBOB, P.NQ., II, 881. 

CrowB, P.N.Q.. I, 465, 688, 688, 854: 
N.I.N.Q., 1, 104, 792 : Feeding of, III, 
808 : P K.Q., II, 41, 669, 801, 890 1 -a* 
brains, 284 : P N.Q . 111,461 : and tbeir 
habits— 'Ceylon, I.X.Q., IV, 871: 
Omens from, N.I.N.Q., IV, 168. 

Crying Babies — Bine Jay feathers, 
P.N.Q , III, 686. 

Cryptology, P.N Q , II, 1102 : Hindns — 
Bombay, HI. 727. 

Crystal Rook, P.N.Q, II, 618: -lized 
sugar — Hindus. Ill, 682. 

Cuckoo worship, N.I.N.Q., IV, 848 : 
Folklore of, V, 6. 

Cunningham, Oeneral, P.N.Q.. T, 116. 

Cup Harks, P.N.Q , I, 686 : II, 1028. Ill, 

67. 

Cnroama zedoaria, I.N Q , TV, 182. 

Onrda, Coins, Luok. Oudh, P.N.Q., Ill, 
851. 

Curds — Tleith Custom— Oudh, I.N Q., 
IV, 166 ; Sens of milk and— Panjab, 
420, 777. 

Cures, for bad dreams, P N.Q., I, 866: 
Bye-sight, Kites, III, 381 ; for Fever, 
288 : Gniiiea-worm, Hindus, Bombay, 
II, 993; Headache, N.I.N.Q., V, 480; 
for hiccough, P N Q., II, 806, III, 441, 
778 ; for hydrophobia, • Madras, 790 : 
Diffloult labour, 87 : Lumbago,!, 866 : 
Paddybirds’ sonp, 701 ; Pea-fowls' legs, 
700 : for Piles, N.I.N.Q., II, 608, P.N.Q., 
II, 1088: Rheumatism, oramp, 111, 
602 : Rheumatism toucan oil, 4S9 : for 
Scorpion stings, N.I.N.Q., I, 1147: for 
troubled sleep, Ahmad Khan’s lions, 
P.N.Q., Ill, 376 : Snake-bite, arsenic, 
440; for sore-throat, I, 861, 947; 
N.I.N.Q., III, 116 ; for spleen, 1, 1140 : 
by walking under trees, V, 826 ; for 
Tomiting, I, 246 : whitlow, P.N.Q., I, 
867 : oaring maggots in sheep— 
taksha, 82 •' wooden pins at four cross 
roads, 826: cholera, 800, 418, 826: 
ear-aohe, 700 : evil-eye, 866, 448, 629, 
679, 698: fever, 852, 698, 700, 988: 
general, 688, 1024: goitre, 801: 

munain, 698 : rheumatism, 792 : 
abortion, IT, 248 : cholera, 269, 1124 : 
deafness, 821 ; epilepsy, 900 : eye 
diseases, 678 : fevers, 261, 429, 11^, 
1127 : fits, 262 :• influensa, 1123 : itaad 
dog’s bite, 912: misoarriage, 806: 
poison, 168; pregnancy, 972, 973; 
rash, 676.' rheumatism, 665: small- 


pox, 262: snake-bite, 120, 168, 

995: sores, 674: toothaohe, 814: 
for ohills— Sita’s boon — ^washer- 
men, N.N.Q., III, 877: rheumatism 
Tonoan oil, 489. 

Curse, the effects of a, P.N.Q., I, 766 : 
-s by faqirs, 827, 755 : of Bharat on 
Oudh, HI, 746. 

Cnrsing, a method of, N.I.N.Q., V, 647 

Customs, Agarwala Banyas, their, 
N.I.N.Q., HI, 218; II, 782; custom 
of Bagh ka byah, or marrying a mango 
tree to a creeper, IV, 467 : at and 
before Birth, Ciroumoision, and Betro- 
thal, Mahomedans, Upper Ganges, 
Jamnah Duabah, III, 412 : inheritance, 
Kanchans of Delhi, 13: of Lending 
Wives. 171 : of the Madsud Waziris, 
the, IV, 4^ : of Nose-boring, Knppan, 
the, I, 6^0 : of Orthodox Hindu 
Widows, P.N.Q., II, 796; at Patna, 
N.I.N Q., V, 638 : customs of Woddaru, 
P.N.Q., I, 546, 615 : writing 49 on the 
Bnrning Ground, the, N.1.N.Q, III, 
422: cutting the hair. Boys, P.N.Q, 
III, 82 ; Peonliarities of , N.I.N.Q., IV: 
163; of the Gonds. P.N.Q, I, 679, 
betrothal, II, 244 : birth, 7, 10 : 
186, 188, 140, 966, 968, 978, 979, 
building, 135, 456, 462 : burial, 441, 
248,459: caste, 453, 870: death, 189, 
240. 241, 842, 452, 657, 796, 811, 882- 
906, 961, 967 ; drinking, 861, 454 ; eat- 
ing, 856, 454, 658, 680, 738, 804 : fune, 
ral, 127, 340. 341, 847. 440. 659, 1064, 
1066 : inheritance, 457 : marriage, 12, 
14, 126, 181, 132, 287, 288, 289, 244, 
246, 247, 252, 816, 819, 861, 863, 957, 
960, 975, , 1040, 1038, 1054, 1061, 
1064, 1065 ; of the Mongols. 667 ; Per- 
sian, 1066 : pilgrimage, 868 : purifica- 
tion, 887 : social, 6-14, 128 to 126, 237 
to 247, 848 tn 860. 450 to 469, 668 to 
662, 653 to 667, 798 to 799, 969 to 979, 
1058 to 1066: threshing-fioor, 068: 
Tribal, N I.N Q , I, 888 : Marriage, 
PNQ, TIT, 89, 269, 492: Danoing- 
girls, 862 : Tree .Marrisge, 662 : Abu- 
sing the bride’s relatives— Bombay, 
616. 

Customs, See birth, building, burial, 
death, marriage, social ; Bating, 
P.NQ., Ill, 169, 170, 178, 800, 
(Khatris and Aroras)> 494, 561 1 
Broken Plates— EindulL 760; Mongol 
— Names for days tne week, 6U: 
as to claims for debts— Oudh, I.N.Q.y 
rv. 804. 

Cntoh,INQ.. TV, 68, 446. 

Cyaxares, P.N Q , 1. 546. 

Cyras the Great, P.N.Q., I, 377, 646. 
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Dft-^Durogha. xj\x 


Da or Da, SnaiMt, P TSUI, X, U. 

Da, the knife and award of the Shane, 
PN,Q., in,w, 

Dubai, PNQ,!, 888. 

Dabealim, appointed Geremear of Kahr- 
wala, P.N.Q., 11, 710; Derneaman, 
Darlabh Sen, 10)2: qnarrels of the, 
7ll : Garac^ of, atory of the Mntjjiy 1, 
885: II, 107,711-2,779, 1018. 

D^buf, P.N Q., 1, 1046. 

Dacca, P N Q , III, 722. 

DWa, P.N.Q . I, 686 ; IT, 1. 

Dada Siba, P.N Q . II, 996. 

Dadan Khan, P.N.U., 1, 1046. 

Dadri State, contieoation of, Bahadur Jang 
Khan, P.N.Q , I. 384 : Muhatnmnd Is- 
mail Khan, 883 : 167,165,209,385,477. 
Diidu, The Bhagat, Aphbrism attributed 
to-Panjab, I.N.Q , IV, 647 : -panthia, 
The, NINQ, IV, 44, 453 
Dadwal Bajputa, P N Q , 11, 996. 
Dagshai, P N Q , II, m 
Dagi Guatoma, N.I N Q , 1, 886. 

Dahak, P N Q., I, 7^>9. 

Dahani Firung Stone, the, N.I.N Q , II, 
685. 

Dahdada, Worship of, N I.N Q., IV, 77. 
Dahri, P N Q., I, 882 ; II, 66. 

Dahriwala, P.N Q , I, 620, 

Daityaa, Local Shrines, Beohar Baba, 
N.I.N.Q , I, 805 ; P N.Q , II, 218, 222 : 
Tale of, N I.N Q., Ill, 278. 

Daityaa, Daita, I N Q , IV, 81, 388, 428. 
Daiyat (godling). P.N Q., I, 9^. 

Daji Naik, P.N Q., H, 786. 

Dak or drum, F N Q , III, 299. 

Dakana or witches, I.N Q , IV, 278. 
Dakar, P.N Q., II, 82. See Dakin. 
Dakant Brahmans, N.l.N Q., V, 895 : 

PNQ., 11,734: I N.Q, IV, 493, 
Dakhan, P.N.Q., I, 278, 836. 

Dakhani Hindnatani, Idioms, P.N.Q., 

III, 120, 212, 236, 816, 458: Prorerba, 
285, 329. 

Dakhar, P.N Q . I. 80. 

Dakianne, I.N.Q , IV, 81. 

Dakin, P N Q., II, 907 : -a,— Treatment, 
of Witohea— Central India, I.N.Q., 

IV, 178. See Dakhan. 

Dakaha, Legend of, N.I.N.Q , V, 176. 
Dakshinachari, P N.Q , II, 6^. 

Dalai, I N.Q.. IV. 865. 

Dalia, P.N.Q , III, 167. 

Dalohiui, P.N Q , 1, 182. 

Dalil Khan, Baloch, F.N.Q , I, 251. 
Dalipnagar, P N Q.. II, 666. 

Dalip Singh of Lahore, F N Q., I, 462. 
Dal Singh Snkarohakia, F.N.Q, 1, 887, 
966: IT, 72. 178, 893, 604, 602: 
Sardar, III, 224. 

D alEiel, G., F.N.Q , 1, 106, 119, 215. 


DamdamI, Shrine, P.N.Q., I, iSU XI, 

lliu. . 

Dames, U. Longwortb, P.N.Q., I, 990, 
1019 to 1021, 1042 II, 9, 28, 66, 149, 
149, 150, 161, 805, 887, 406^ 426, 499, 
498, 614, 528, 624, 618, 682, 088, 684^ 
768, 764, 926 to 827, 919, 1008, 1094^ 
1006, 1017, 1082, 1106, 1115. 

Damodar Aiora, P.K Q., HI. 590. 

Damoh, P.N.Q , 1, 1078. 

Damnni, PNQ,II, 1088. 

Danapur. Dtnlpnr, P.N.Q., III, 124: 
See Uinapore 

Dances, P.N.Q., 11, 686, 966 : TIT. 164. 

Dancing girls, rule of snooeasion among, 
N.I K.Q , II, 880 : of, III. 13 ; BombNy, 
PNQ., I, 692, 598: the gods, 191: 
HI, 862. 

Dand Pati. a song at, N.I.N.Q., Ill, 91. 

Dandi, P.N Q , II. 244. 

Dandi Paqira. P.N.Q., Ill, 687. 

Dang, F.N.Q., Ill, 819 : a iteel pen, 11, 
918 

Dangala. P.N Q., II, 183. 

Dangan Deo, P.N Q , I, 601. 

Dtngali, P.N Q.. I, 617. 

Dani, or water-palm, The, P.N.Q , III, 
884. 

Dankar, P N Q , II, 288. 

Dankli, P.N.Q , II, 638. 

Dankria, P.N Q, III, 221. 

Danteswari, Bhawani, Kali, F.N.Q., I, 
601 : aiokneaa, 603. 

Dantiw&ra, P N Q., I, 608. 

Dann Mann Worship, N.I.N.Q., IV, 219. 

Daniahmandan, a title, P.N.Q., II, 160. 

Dfioa, P.N Q , III, 881 

Dapha, P.N.Q., Ill, 800. 

Oara Shik h, P.N.Q., I, 740, 748: II, 
160, 218.° 

Dar&ban, ? N.Q , I, 888. 

Daranli, P.N Q , I, 1084. 

Darbar Sahib (Amritsar Temple), P.N.Q., 
1, 138. 

Darbbanga, legend of, N.I.N.Q., V, 220« 

Darbbanga, P.N Q., II, 871. 

Daroha, P.N.Q , 1, 186. 

Dardhak, P.N.Q., I, 182, 872, 478, 619. 
See Dbardak. 

Dards, Legend of their origin, anniiig 
corpses, N.I.N.Q., I, 889. 

DargHha or Khangahs, P.N.Q., I, 748. 

Darhi, P.N.Q., Ill, 714. 

DAri, PN.Q., I, 878, 882: .4U, P.N.Q., 
1,882:11,66. 

Dariohanii.'^.N.Q., III. 8S6. 

Darius, Hyitetpei, F.N.Q., I, 297 1 tlw 
Mode, 646. 

Darkoi, F .Q , 11, 604. 

Dsrogha, a title, PN.Q., IL OTOt 41. 
I.N.Q., IV, lie. ' 
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Bwra-^Deaih, 


Index. 


DArra Kao, P.K.Q , X, 286. Kao. 

Oa roje miyasht, P.N.Q , 1, 1068. 
Darahani Darwaaa at Amritsari PN.Q., 

n, m. 

Daraaita, P.N.Q., 1, 182. 

Darn't-TaaaTTir, P.N.Q. , II, 78. 

Darvesb, P.N Q., TTI, 167, 175. 

DarwinR, PNQ., TTI, 62. 

Darya Ganj, P.N Q., 'Ill, 18; A narfal, 
or ooooanut from the aeaaliore, 1,N.Q , 
IV, 147. 

Daryao Nath, P.N Q,, II, 117. 

Daa-karma, I.N.Q., IV, 81, 237. 

Das Gopal JofdB) P.N.Q., 11, 270. 

D&a (knives), I.N.Q., IV, 866. 

Daaahra, P.N.Q., 1, 489, 768 s festival, 

III, 12, 84, 97, 168, 168, 480, 407, 674, 
861 ; I.N.Q., IV, 178, 646. 

Daaan Biver, P.N.Q , II, 1087, 1088. 
Dasaratha, the father of Bama, I.N.Q., 

IV, 824. 

DaMri, P.N.Q., 1, 616. 

Daek4, P.N.Q., 1, 676. 

Daatakhat, P.N.Q., I, 244. 

Daetan-l-Amir Hamza— India, I.N.Q., 
IV, 688, 821. 

Dastan-i-Amir Hamza— Panjab. I.N.Q., 
IV, 678. 

Daetn'l.ghaib, P.N Q., Ill, 408. 
Datarpnr, P.N Q., II, 006 s III, 688. 
Date. Gum Arjtm’s death, P.N.Q., J, 
487 : converting Muhammadan into 

Ohriatian, 071. 

Dathioha, story of, P.N.Q , III, 666. 
Dithrat, P.N Q., I, 47. 

Datoh kramat, I.N.Q , IV, 812. 

Dattia, P.N Q , III, 246. 

Daud-bin-Nasir, P*N.Q., I, 66, 188: 

hnmbled, 60 : j)lan8 against, 67. 

Dand Kirmoni at Shergarh, P.N.Q., Ill, 
602. 

Daudpotra, P.N.Q., I, 862. 
Daughter-in-law’s portion. The, Bombay, 
P.N.Q., III, 670. 

DaughWs property. The, Hindus, 
P.N.Q., 1, 1002: -s, Frasents to, N.I. 
N.Q , 1, 26. 

Daulas,F.N.Q, 111,688. [118. 

Daula’s Bats, Shah. P.NQ., Ill, 117, 
Daulat Jsmg of Kashmir, P.N.Q., II, 226. 
Daulat Khan Lodi of Snltanpor, P.N Q , 
1, 160: Bao, Sindhia, 264, 272, 278. 
Daulatabad, legend of, N.I.N Q., V, 184. 
Danlatnagar, P.N Q., II, 188. 

Dann t^^Mei— A Malay game of cards 
—Perak— Singapore, IJff.Q., IV, 890. 
Daur, P.N.Q., II, 964. 

Dauri Gosains, Kanphatta Jogia, Bombay, 
p.N.Q.,ii,964. ® [n,7e&, 

David, The Blaoksmitha* 9^t, N.I.N.^h 


Dawn, names for the, P.N.Q, II, 681, 
N.I.N.Q.. V.. 886. 

Day, divisions of the, P.N.Q., II, 1011 : 
N.LNQ.Il, 406, 680. 

Day of Birth as affecting name and life, 
PNQ, HI, 676 : -8 of rest, I, 441 : the 
week, Bombay, HI, 442: hnman no- 
menolatnre, 426, 427 ; the sanctity of 
the eleventh of the month or Ekadashi, 
N.I.N.Q, V, 668: lucky, P.N.Q., dl, 
789, 744, 1078: unlucky, 729, 789, 
744, 087, 988, 1071 : Lucky and Un- 
lucky, N.I.N.Q., 1,02, 778,926, 028: 
Auspicious and iyauspioions, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 876: Lnoky and nnlnoky, 609: 
Clothes, 676 : Food and acts forbidden 
on oert^D, 510, 784: Works proper 
on varions, 611 : Lnoky and nnlnoky 
times, 618: for medicine Unlnoky— 
Bombay, I.N.Q., IV, 166 ; -s, unlno%, 
N.IN.4, V, 81. 

Dayya Bam Diwan, P.N.Q., II, 806. 

D.D., P.N Q., I, 488. 

Dead, flies in food, Hindns, P.N.Q., Ill, 
688 : OoDseorated Food, N I.N.Q., I, 
610 : Guarding of, 221 : Prayers for 
the, P.N.Q., Ill, 8. 

Deaf and Dumb, N.I.N.Q. 1, 10. 

Dearth, Spells against, N.I.N Q., 1, 470. 

Death onstom— Oatohing at a straws 

I. N.Q., IV, 666. 

Death ceremonies, NJ N.Q., IV, 84. 

Death oostoms, N.I.N.Q., V, 48, 187, 888. 

Death and judgment, N.I.N.Q., V, 680. 

Death Oeremoniee, N.1JT.Q., Ill, 9. 

Death, at lnoky season, Hin^, P.N.Q., 

II, 787: by accident unlnoky, 786: 
oeremonies of high-caste Hindus, 
Ponjab, III, 768 : ceremonies, use of 
tnrmerio, 11,961 : onstom, aged people, 
Arorasand Ehatris, Ondh, 111,618: 
Khatris, II, 796 : ifldjMople, III, 668: 
Pan jab Himalayas, 488 : female infants, 
I, 460 : Hindus, lamps, beds, II, 667 : 
Enmaun, 462 : mam, I, 80 : metem- 
psyohosis, Berars, III, 262 : Ondh, II, 
067 : Persians, III, 167 : shaving, 
NJJ^.Q., V, 42: in pregnancy, A 
Euln onstom, III, 440 : effect it on 
marriage, V, 181 : the grip of, Bombay, 
P.N.Q., III, 864: resusoitation from 
N.I.N.Q., II, 87: Thams, P.N.Q., I, 
109: in Eotaha, 611: Customs, 109, 
281, 460, 611 : Ceremonies, N.I.N Q., 
I, 181, 848, 68B 794, 820, 846, 860, 
862, 1026, 1066, 1184, 1186: 
oitation from, 887 : Superstition, 766 : 
H, 28, 656, 698, 694: Onstoms-^ 
P.N.Q., lUt Intimation of— Tom 

48t: F«niMi> 
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Oa4li,iK.Q^ 
IV, iQuCvaO*, 106: ?m Tflbo-^ 
Nioobar liteiiili, |66i Aron hmaet- 
itfiigi— Oejlcm, 44 I 4 

Debi, P.NQ., m, 161 ! 

Temple to, LN.Q., IT, 681. 

Debtors— Kaabmir, I.N.Q., IT, 668. 

Deooaa, PYosUMty of the, N.I N.Q*, IT, 

Deocen, Anfirlo-Indieu words, Birrktiiidaz, 
Aligole, I.N.Q., IV, 887 : ohakor par- 
tridf^, 258 : common proverb, 686 : 
HalysiooB, 204 : Hyderabad, Banjaris, 
Tabu, food, 648: Sarpan, old Lian, 

** old stick,** a derivation, 608 : seven, 
leagaed ring, 666: prosperity of the, 

NI. NQ., IV, 287: l.N Q , IV, 446, 
614. 

Deceased wife, worship of, H.I.N.Q., II, 
16. 

Decoration of honaes, H.I.N Q , II, 667. 

Deer flesh, rules about, N I, N.Q , I, 
180, 182. 

** Defence of Eahan. rbe,'* XJil.Q., IT, 
622. 

Defllement, Potters, F.N.Q., I, 605: 
Sakadwipi Brahmins, 606. 

Dofluitiou of Khatri by Harisohandra 
Shaatri, P.N.Q., I, 748. 

Deformities, blind, lame, arteries, 
N.I.NQ.,L 688: II, 164. 

Deb Holla, 1 N.Q., IT, 661. 

Debra- Dun, dedication of houtei, eto., to 
the Deity, N.I.N.Q., 1, 287: Insorip- 
tiou at Kalanga, 601, 716: Mahasu 
jdeota, 426, 611 : marriage customs, II, 
108, rV, 806 : polyandry, II, 606. 

DeiOoation, P.N.Q., II, 960. 

Deified Brahman, A, N.I.N Q., I, 1089 : 
Mortals, P.N.Q., III, 844: Sylvan, 
899. 

Deities, Local, N.I.N.Q., IT, 896. 

Deities of wrestlers, N.I.N,Q , IT, 804 : j 
of Goods, I, 616. 

Deities or spirits shut up, N.LN.Q., T, 
132. 

Deity of the stone, the, A folktale, 

NJ. NQ., II, 47 1 loosl godlings, 
P.N.Q., II, 1047: or spirits shut up, 
N.I.N.Q., V, 182. 

Dek River, P.N Q., II, 69, 178« 

Dele, P.N.Q , I, 895. 

Delivery charms, N.I.N.Q., T, 446 

Delhi, Human saorifioe, N.I.N.Q , II, 
878 : mode of detecting thieves, 180 : 
taking omens, 1, 1076 1 fall of Nawab 
helps the Bnglish, P.N.Q., I, 16B: 
24, 47, 48, 62, 71, 144, 140, 166, 167, 
266, 268, 269, 287, 888, 880, 881, 486, 
465, 470, 477, 627, 647, 568, 627, 
706, 609. 887, 845, 864, 905, 907, 
908, 916, 965, 967, 968, 969, 1088, 


1085, 1004 to 1006 ; l44i fif, 

227, 285, 68 % 696, l^t 

466 1 F jr.Q., n. u, Si. iw. SIS, si4 

S79, S81, 601, 616, 601^ 681, ?SS, 
lOlB: DiatiM, 8 O 61 AkMmMm 
6861 m, 408. 408, 400, VlO, TUi 
Ottrioh Ami * 8 , 048 1 1 jr.4.> !▼. 88 . 
811 , 201 . 

Dalmtriok, J.Q., F.N.Q., 1, 881, 818, 617, 
887, 706i n, 888, 881 , 418, 616 , SS 81 
808, 968, 079, 080, 1010, 1010, 1111. 
Demon, how to make a, snbserrient to 
your will, N I N Q., T, 117 : shrinegi 

11, 417 : -s, I, 8f, 860, 664, 940 1 Bx* 
oroism — Dora Bandhaa— Panlab Him- 
alayas, P.N.Q., III, 198 . N.I.N.Q., rV« 
850, 869, 48A 

Demonolatry, aborigines, P*N.Q., 1, 484. 
Denan, relif^ons snioide, I.N Q., IT, 687. 
Denarii, Roman, N.I.N.Q., IV, 88. 

Deo, P N.Q., II, 808. Bee Barandip* 

Deo Dhnra, fight in honour of Devi, 
P.N.Q., I, 408: -knndi, P.N.Q, HI. 

12. 

Deonella, P.N.Q , T, 488. 

Deotaa, P.N.Q., I, 95 : forcing an answer 
to prayers, 99 : fortune telling, 97, 
priest-making, 98 : mediators, 96 : 
pillars to, 197 : votive rags, 818 : of 
Ohandals, 664 : of the Himalayas, II, 
1046 : of the hills, P.N.Q , III, 1, 78, 
162, 168, 164, 192, 261, 252, 258, 844^ 
666, 766: I.N.Q , IT, 288. 

Deothan festival, worship of sngar-oane 
mills, N.I.N.Q., II, 18. 

Deoti, P.NQ., II, 1042, 1048: The 

I, N.Q., IV, 151, 

Dera Fatteh Khan, P.N.Q., IT, 55. 

Dera, (Kangra Diitriot), P N.Q , IX, 740 : 

(Peshawar District), 787. 
Dera-bandhon, P N.Q., II, 906, 

Der4 Ddn, P.N.Q , 1, 459. 

Der4 Gh4ai Khin Dirtriot, P.N.Q , 1, 11, 
17, 189. 212, £28, 017, 818, 880, 999, 
1019: 11, 9,55,956,1000 
Dera Ismail Khan, death snperstirion, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 766: disease superstitions, 
1078: P.NQ., 11,55. [1011. 

Derajat, P.N Q., H, 9, 55, 274, 087, 986. 
Deri Ninak, P.N.Q., 1, 171, 788 : 11, 174, 
Derivations, Coromandel Coast, P^N.Q., 
Ill, 875: gingham, II, 825: godown, 

II, 764: je,lf, I, 88 : 712 : kar, II, 758 1 
mango, 6Mt for sipahi, III, 62f 
Portuguese— Fasaadar— Bombay, 200: 
of place— names — Bam-i-Dnniya-^ 
Pamer — B(dor-^xns— Balti — OmaMI 
Asia, I.N.Q., IV, 787, 861, 

Deaa Singh Majithis, Sar^r, PJ!7,Q«, 

III, 690. 

DMioripUoa o! Syria. I.N.Q , IV. 888. 
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Dmcraiion — Dhobi. 


Indej$. 


Deieoratlon of Oraros, P.N Q , III, 116. 
Deaert Ghoiti, N I.K Q., I,7H8. 

Deafaaatb Brahmana, P.N.Q., II, 678, 
720, 1100. 

Deatraotion of the prickly pear, faqir*a 
oorae,< P.N.Q., I, 827: -ive principle, 
worship of, N.I N Q , II, 80. 

Deva VitHla, P.K.Q., III, 459 : .8, 1.N Q., 
IV. 714. 

Deradarn seeds, I N.Q., IV, 81. 
Devanaarari oharacter, PN.Q., I, 683: 

III, 228: I.N.Q., IV, 140. 

Deranagari, N.l.N.Q , I, 804. 

Devasarman, P N.Q., II, 1018, 

Devatas, see Deofcas. 

Development of Indian religions in the 
Colonies, N.I.N.Q., 111,821. 

Devi, Bonff to, N.I.N Q., V, 628. 

Devi, P.N.Q., I, 809, 820, 408, 406: 
Dnrga, 174, 176 : Kali, 212 : worship 
of little girls, ITI, 416: II, 1046: 
Shrine of, N.l.N.Q., I, 803: Sewak 
, Sikhs, Ilf 224 : worship of, 869 : 
P.N.Q., III, 68 to 70, 78, 162, 844, 
549, 636, 721, 908: I.N.Q , IV, 161, 
m, 192. 

Devices for securing male issue, N.I.N'.Q., 

IV, 878. 

Devil possession, cure by flagf^llation, 
K.I.NQ., 1, 466: -s, origin of, 686: 
11, 447. 

Devoted wife, The, N,I.N.Q., V, 148. 
Devs, I N.Q., IV, 418. 

Dewa Earn, P.N.Q., IT, 706, 868. 

Dewall, P.N.Q., I, 996: -s, I.N.Q., IV, 
826, 400. 

Dewan Lakhpat Rai’s revolt and death, 
P.N.Q.II,m 

D.G.B., PNQ., I. 870, 872, 478, 661, 
619, 620, 706, 710, 834, 897, 1084, 
1086,1046: II, 49, 160, 180,181,274, 
294, 868, 876, 404, 600,748, 996, 997, 
1110 . 

D*Grayther, W. J., P.NQ, I. 848, 844, 
666, 608 to 610. 699 to 701, 786, 802, 
861, 863,927,970, 1018,1082: 11,46, 
56. 89, 94. 146, 147, 208, 204, 287, 620, 
628, 626, 668, 668 to 666, 708, 704,742, 
764,769,770,771, 843, 846, 867, 889 
to 892, 020, 088, 940. 941, S66, 1012, 
* 1081, 1032. 1061, 1122. 

Dhadas, P.N Q., 1, 014. 

Dhades, Kachhi Bards, P N.Q., 1, 914. 
Dhaiwat, I.N.Q , IV, 297^ 

Dba;ija, P.NjQ.. 1, 185. 

Dhajpanth Jogis, P.lf Q., II, 279. 

Dhak, P.NQ., 1, 182, 872. 

Dhak, P.N.Q., III, .90. . 

Dhala (cattle disease ohaonn), farther 
^ account of the, N.l.N.Q., V, 616, 
Dhaman snake, the, N.I.N.Q., III, 288. 


Dhamayan, P.N Q , 1, 844. 

Dbammap^a, I.N.Q , IV, 8. • 

Dhammivela, P.N.Q , I, 714. 

Dhandait Dih, worship of, N.l.N.Q., I, 
147. 

Dhnngars, P.N.Q., Ill, 264, 419: II, 
686. See Kols. 

Dbani Gheb Sinhs, P.N#., 1, 706: II, 
880. 610, 698. 

Dhananjaya, I.N.Q , TV, 648. 

Dhanials, P N Q , I, 181. 

Dhankob, P.N.Q , III, 216. 

Dhanpat Rai, P N.Q., III, 128. 

Diianpab llai Diwan, P.N.Q., II, 609. 

Dhanu Bhagat, a deifted Banjnra. N.l.- 
N.Q , V, 629 : worship of, V, 629. 

Dhanwnntar Bnid, P.N Q., I, 912. 

Dhar, P.N Q., I, 882. 

Dhara, Raja, P.N.Q, I, 880: -kshefcr, 
811. 

Dhardnk, P.N.Q , I, 182, 872, 669. See 
Dardliak. 

Dharewa, See Karewa. 

Dhariwal Jats. P.N.Q., II, 878. 

Dharkal, P.N.Q.. Ill, 328. 

Dharkars, N.l.N.Q., II, 271, 279, 846, 
860: P.N.Q., Ill, 160. 

Dharm Rai, See Tama. 

Dharm Chand, P.N.Q., I, 960: Nath 
"Atit.OlS: Sinh, worship of, N.I.N.Q. 
I, 169. 

Dharma, P.N.Q., I, 868. 

Dharma Raja, See Tame, 

DharmkOt, P.N Q., I, 960. 

Dharmsals, Notes from, NJ.N.Q., IV, 
231. 

Dharmsala, Bhagsu, P.N.Q., I, 960, 680 : 
.8, 236, 460 : 111, 267 : A, I.N Q., IV, 
82: P.N.Q., 11,668. 

Dharna, P.N Q., I, 868 : Rajas of Bhutan: 
metempsychosis, P.N.Q., Ill, 100 : 
I.N.Q , IV, 247 : Shastra Manu, 422 : 
Chakra, P.N.Q., Ill, 698. 

Dharna, I.N Q., IV, 898. 

Dharpat Bag, I.N Q., IV, 297. , 

Dho^rpi Binhs, P.N Q , I, 706. 

Dharwe Gends, P.N.Q., I, 901. 

Dhauli Mororhi, P.N.Q., II, 270. 

Dhannkal, P.NQ, III, 828. 

Dheds, P.NQ., in, 687. 

Dheka. P.N.Q., 1, 140. 

Dbenki worship, N.T.N.Q., II, 292. 

Dhe?, P.N.Q , III, 717. 

Dhimar, P.N.Q., I, 881, 797. 

Dhinwir, P.lf'Q,, I,W97. 

DHirodhar HUl, legend of, N.l.N.Q., I, 
774. , 

Dhobi, and Ms ass, The, N.I.N.Q., V, 
267: -i, song of, I, 908: I.N.Q., IV, 
10, 888: P.N.Q., Ill, 42, 874: Dorns 
— Tribal feud, 309, 718. 
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Dhoda. P.K.Qm hi, B2. 

Dhogri, P.N.(^., II, m. 

Dhol, F.N.Q., 11. eOi. 

Dliol and Marwaar-Yl^ PH.Q., 

III, 817. 

Dbol Baja,-^liol and Uwwwii FJf*Q.| 

nr. 217. 

Dholla D«Ti, PiN Q., 1, 501. 

Dhow, P.N.Q., II, 680. [446. 

Dhorawat tank, legend of, N.I.N.Q., 11, 
Dhoti, I N.Q., IV, 19, 640. 

Dhrek, P.N.Q., III, 90. 

D hriahfci — B vil-eye — Madras I,N.Q. , 

IV, 416. 

Dhru, P.NQ,I], 786. 

Dhrapada aong, P.N.Q., II, 698. 

Dliniva, legend of, N.I.N.Q., V, 681, 
Dha’l Karnain, P.N.Q., H, 170. 

Dhand marriageB, P.N.Q., II, 282, 358. 
Dhuuda, P.N.Q., I, 181. 

Dhanda of Hazara, P.N Q,, II, 281, 858. 
Dhuadidn, P.N.Q , I, 4(55 
Dimp, P N Q , I, 586 : (inoenae) lU. 198. 
Dhyaa Singh, ambastiador from Patiala, 
P.N.Q., Ill, 826. 

Daragaman, P N.Q , II, 244. 

Dhuaaw, N.I N.Q,!!, 683. 

Dialeots, Aads, P.N.Q., I, 618: Anglo- 
Indian, 804 : Bagari, 618 : Bhutan!, 
801 : Batler-Bnglish, 881 : Ohbattis- 
garhi, 993 : Chhi-ohi, 622, 881 : Oondi, 
990 to 998: Gnjrati, 914, 916: Hill, 
241, 969 : Indo-Portagaese, 621 : 
Eaehmiri, 1068 : Kanawari, 806, 879 : 
Eyantbali, 969 : Lahori-AxnxitBari, 
241 : Malana, 876, 471 : Man j ha, 241: 
Mnri, 990 : Mnltani, 241 1 Naiki, 991 : 
Fabari, 241, 628, 962 : Panjabi, 241 .* 

II, 67: Bbojpuri, 1106: Obbi-ohhi, 
1010 : Derawal, 1027, 1106 : Mnltani, 
1027, 1106. 

Diamond Mines at Fanna, The, P.N.Q,, 

III, 461 : legend of, N.I.N.Q., II, 632 : 
Hill, III, 288 : Mines, legend of, 272. 

Dib, P.N.Q., II. 298. 

Dictionary of Islam, A, I.N.Q., IV, 76 : 

An Anglo-Indian, £82. 

Diffioalt labonr, P.N.Q., Ill, 87. 

Dig, P2T.Q., I, 266. 

DigArns, I.N.Q , IV, 288, 866. 

Digarvela, P.N.Q , 1, 714. 

Diggi, P.N.Q., II, 927, III, 208: Digbi, 
Lai, or Beantifol Tank, P.N.Q., 111, 
208. 

Digging— Pesiar— India, I.N.Q., IV, 641 : 

-np oorpses, N.I.N.Q., III, 26. 

Dihong, River, I.N.Q., IV, 208, 866. 
Dilatam Begam, P.N.Q., II, 700. 
Dilatoriness, proverb, N.I.N.Q., 1, 181. 
DiiU, P.N.Q., II, See Delhi. 

DUUwaIn Khatris, PJ^.Q., 1, 906. 


Dilpat. Dflll, Delia, Pil.Q., n, 605. Bm 

Delhi. 

Dilras Bano Began, P.N.Q., IL 1020. 

Dinapore,PN.QMlI, 288. 

Dinars, I.N.Q. , IT, 127. 

Dindigal, I.N.6., IT, 818. 

Dinda Clan, l]5.Q., IV, 365. 

Dingarh, P.N.Q., U, 78. 

Dip Singh Shahid, P.N.Q., IL 1110. 

Dipak Rag, The, N.X.N.Q., IT, 876. 

Dipak Bag, The, N.I.N^., IV, 876 : 
P.N.Q., I, 671 : I.N.Q., IT, 297. 

Dipalpor, Daidala, P.N.Q., I, 620: fl, , 
601 : legend of, N.I.N.Q., II, 571 1 
I.N Q., IV, 167 : P.N.Q., TI, 366, 601. 

Diaeaae-onring Tank, A, N.LN.Q., IT 
846. 

Difioaso, passing on. Bee Cattle diseas 
and OhBlanwa. 

Disease charm, N.I.N Q , V, 227. 

Disease, demoniacal theory of, N.I. 
N.Q,, I, 868: suporstitions, 1078: 
transference, 89, 851, 769 : treat- 
ment, 467, 987 ; enphemism, II, 48 : 
exorcism, 767 : theory of, 182 1 charm- 
ing, of, III, 168. 

Diseased cattle, use of moat, N.I.N.Q., 

1, 180. 

Disfigaring the Statue of the Queen- 
Empress, N.I.N.Q., IV, 165. [216. 

Disguised Princess, The, N.I.N.Q., 111, 

Disgusting objects fatal to nazar, P.N.Q., 

I 446. 

Disha Shnl, P.N.Q., II, 1071. 

Disposal of the dead — Hindus — Panjab, 
I.N.Q., IV, 898. 

Disputed claims, oaths, P.N.Q., Ill, 267. 

Distillers’ Saint, N.I.N.Q., V, 678. 

Dittriot Bridges, P.N.Q , I, 86, 242 , 
plantations, 38: roads, Bengal, 722: 
work, 86 to 88, 242, 480, 722, 1049: 
1060. 

District work, P.N.Q., H, 802, 808, 804, 
605, 697, 762, 840, 982, 1114. 

Did, P.N.Q., I, 621. 

Dinli, F.N.Q., II, 267. 

Divan Laha’ma-kanzn’l-Ithtiba— Per- 
sian books, I.N.Q., IV, 148 1 A oorreo- 
tion, 670. 

Divination, P.N.Q., 11, 468 : by rice, I, 
808: by the peacock, N.I.N.Q.,* T, 
580: 1,94,809, 1044. 

Divine possO^on, P.N.Q., I, 91. 

Divisions of the Day, P.N.Q., 1, 714, 919 : 
of time, mstio measurements, 918. 

Divorce, N.I.N.Q., IT, 286. 

Diwa—Ohiragh— Earthen lamps— Plan- 
jab, I.N.Q., IV, 161. 

Diwali feast, N.I.N.Q., T, 104': or fiMtt 
of lights, legend told at, IV, 402 : i«h i 
tival, legond of the, 244 : ganiMinIr 
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EiDdni, F.N.Q., 11, 818:1, 441: 
feitival, N.I.N.Q., II, 81, 168, 479 : 
P.N.Q., in, 84, 108, 168, 176, 264, 
858, 420, 497, 668: I.K.Q., IV, 161, 
178, 178, 888, 846, 646. 

Diwali felltiTal, F.N.Q., IX, 792, 799, 906 : 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 244, 402 : V, 104. 

Diwan, P.N.Q , I, 8. 

Diwftn Ohando, P.N.Q., I, 400, 401, 647, 
648 1 perseontion of Arjan, 486* 

Diwan Majlis Bai, P.N.Q , I, 786. 

Diwar-ba-diwar, P.N.Q., I, 85. 

Diya Kalbi Hazrat, P.N.Q., II, 271. 

Djetes,’ P.N.Q., II, 676, See Jats. 

Doab, P.N.Q., I, 620 : Canal, The, 49. 

Bootora, and Astrologers are Sadars, 
Bombay, P.N.Q., I, 967 : Skit oo, N.I. 
N.Q., I, 267. 

JDodai Baloohes, P.N.Q., II, 65. 

Dodh Bajpnta, P.N.Q., II, 696. 

Dodo, a bogy, P.N.'Q., II, 689. 

Bofntta, P.N.Q , I, 718. 

Dog, duug of, N.I.N.Q., V, 266 : howl- 
ing of, 152 : Tongoe of, 166. 

Bog, Cntting Ears and Tail, N.X.N Q , 
IV, 73 ; P.N.Q., II, 89, 369, 448, 609, 
9X2. 

Bog, ontting the ears and the tail of the, 
N.LN.Q., IV, 78, -8, P.N.Q., I, 635, 
703: Omens, 934: II, 369: and oats, 
HI, 434 : howling, II, 162 : legend of 
Haidarabad, variant of Beddgelert, 
III, 438: Pigs, II, 474: -’s dang: a 
popular saperstition, N.I.N.Q., V, 266: 
toognes, 166 : tongnes, oares, PJ7.Q., 
I, 1024, worship ooins, N.I.N.Q., 1, 
728 : Hindus, III, 6 : Muhammadans 
4: Wild, P.N.Q., I, 77: Bhonalas, 
Bhagwan’s hounds, 298, 685, 703, 
984 : -8 and ghosts, N.l.N.Q , I, 998 : 
worship of, 604, 723 : II, 5 : III, 4, 5. 

])ogs-*Luoky pets— Oudh, I.N.Q., IV, 
790. 

Dogar tribe, N.l.N.Q. IV, 298. [658. 

Dogarhs-legendary origin, P.N.Q., I, 

Dogras, origin of the name, N.l.N.Q., II, 
79; P.N.Q., 11,280: Jammu, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 688. 

Dokoba, P.N.Q., II. 

Dokr4. P.N.Q., 1, 10. 

Dol, P.N.Q.. I, 406. 

DoU, P.N.Q., III, 109. [17, 682, 

Bolmens^Stoneoiroles-^Mattras, I.N.Q., 

Bom kawwa, N.I.N.Q., V, 470. 

Domestic ornaments, P.N.Q., II, 75, 
184 ; rites, N I N.Q.. IV, 179. 

Domukba, Tbe, IJKI Q., IV, 151. 

Domuuha Buake, The, P>N Q., I, 468 : 
N.I.N.Q., V, 892: P.N.Q., Ill, 291; 
II, 22, 98, 24. 

Bom8,P.N.Q., I, 216,464: boUef8,:404( 


Tribal feud, III, 809 : N.1.N Q., II, 8, 
198:*oustomi of, III, 14: P.N.Q., 
Ill, 42, 160, 161, 266, 875 : and Dhobis 
—Tribal Feud, 718. 

Donkey, Agarwalas and the, N.l.N.Q., 
in, 181 : marriage, 1, 447 t -s, P.N.Q., 
1, 120, 842, 602 : ride punishment, the, 
18, 248, 1, 121 : N.I.N,Q., 1, 984 : -s, 
P.N.Q., II, 867, 478. 

Doors, P.N.Q., II, 986, 1079. 

Doors facing south unlucky, Oudb, 
P.N.Q., II, 985 : steps, the, Bombay, 
1079 : position of, N.I.N Q., I, 867. 

Dopatrd, P.N.Q., I, 686, 767. 

Dopiaza, MulIaJi, P.N.Q., II, 608. 

Dora (or ganda) Bandhan, F.N.Q., III, 
198,389: I.N Q., IV, 866. 

Dore, song of, N.I.N Q., I, 897. 

Dori ka par4nda, P.N.Q., I, 668. 

Dosuya, P.N.Q., I, 465 : III, 588, 668, 
716. 

Dotirpdr, P.N.Q., I, 686. 

Douie, J.M.. PN.Q., I, 3, 9, 17, 89, 118, 
129, 212, 219, 287, 866, 468, 640, 888, 
891, 1038:11,99,499, 614. 

Dove, note of the, N.I.N Q., Ill, 846 : 
•8 — Pan jab, I.N Q., IV, 177 : marriage 
of, N.l.N.Q., V, 188. 

Doves— Oudh, I.N.Q., TV, 782. Unlucky 
..pets— Oudb, 792. 

Dowding, 0., P.N Q., I, 890. 

Dragon Lake, I.N.Q., IV, 629* 

Draupadi, P.N.Q., Ill, 768. 

Dravidian songs, N.I.N Q., IV, 67. 

Dravidians, P.N.Q., I, 427. [72. 

Dread of Ghosts, Mahoba, P.N,Q., Ill, 

Dreams, Children’s, P.N.Q., Ill, 174, 
Omens, 286, 292 1 Lack, 660 : ing. 
Lucky time for, 681 : Bathing the feet 
—Oudh, 846 : I, 860, 464, 695, 769, 
780, 866, 1018 : Oudh, 1 N.Q., IV, 262 : 
Madras, 484: N.l.N.Q., IV, 162: 
Lord Teignmoutb, N.1.N Q., I, 867 : 
Lucky and unlucky days, Muham: 
madans, P.N.Q., Ill, 729 : Muham- 
madans, 727 : Muhammadans, inter- 
pretation, 728: omens, Bombay, J, 
454 : P.N.Q., II, 16, 865. 877, 668. 727 
to 780, 884 to 986 : N.l.N.Q., I, 488 : 
rV, 162. 

Dress peonliar to unmarried women, 
Awans, P.N.Q., II, 862 : -ing of idols, 
N.I.N.Q., V,67. 

Drinking-song, N.l.N.Q., V, 449 : water, 
Arora Women, F.^Q., 11. 861 : Cus- 
tom, N.I.NJQ.,7, 1 Luck— Bombay, 

F.N.Q., UI, 628: Water-Malacoa, 
I.N.Q., IV, 282: Custom— Libation— 
Persia^Bombay, 780. Bee Customs : 
custom of» NtItK.Q., V, 188: soogi 
449. 
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Dris Paighambtt, F.N.Q^ n, 1180. 
Driring him thtt Mmcl Htf PafKiy. 

N.I.N.Q., y, 846. 

BronA Aoharjt) P.K.Q., It 1068> 
Drowning persoBi^ nipMtitioiif regard- 
ing, N.I.N.Q , V, 687. 

Drams, P.N.Q., 11, 270, 884. 

Drunkard*! Oafcb, A, P.N.Q., III, 668, 
Drysdale, W. MoG., P.K.Q., I, 346. 

Duiba, Sinhi, P.N.Q., I, 706. 

Dubbi Akbar, P.N Q , II, 88. 

Dnbbi Aighar, P.N.Q., 11, 68. 

Dudaoh, P.N.Q , 1, 198, 197. 

Dudhi Marti. P.N Q , 1, 662. 

Dudhiai, Milk-sellera. P.N.Q., III, 119. 
Dadwal, UajputB, FN.Q., II, 996. 

Duos of Village Servants, I^.I.N.Q., I, 
824. 

Duggars, F.N.Q., III, 688, 684. 

Dubai, I.N.Q., IV, 201. 

Dakh Bhinjni, P.N.Q., I, 964. 

DulaDeo, PNa.,11,668. 

Dulha Deo, P.N.Q., 1, 428, 429, 763, 
764: Worship of, N.I.N.Q., 11, 481: 

in, 200. 

Dulia, PJff.Q , n, G04. 

Dulva or Vinayapitaka, I.N.Q., IV, 77. 
Dumboow, Etymology, N.I.N.Q., I, 
800., 

Dumindo, P.N Q , I, 886. 

Dumras, P.N.Q., I, 404 : see Dom : -i 
Mehtars, 837. 

Dnmuts, I.N.Q., IV, 712. 

Dumtuli, P.N.Q., 1, 896. 

Dund, or Heai^ess Horseman, P.N.Q., 
111, 867. 

Duudhoti, P.N Q., I, 870, 647, 618. 
Dungkang, P.N.Q. , I, 94, 101. 

Duni Nangal, P.N Q., II, 49. 

Danydpdr, P.N Q., 1, 620. 

Darbhunga; A legend of, N.I.N.Q., V, 
229 

Durga’, P.N.Q., 1, 106, l74, 308, 828, 766, 
785: 111,97, 685,674: Devi Worship 
of, N.I.N.Q., 1, 800. 

Duragaman, P.N.Q., II. See Ohandika. 
Dnrgavati of GarM Mandala, Legends, 
P.N.Q., III, 73. 

Dnrlabh Sen, P.N.Q., II, 1018. 
Durmindr, P.N.Q., I, 886. 

Durrani tribe, The, N.I.N.Q., IV, 264. 
Duryama, P.N.Q , I, 616. 
pusadhs, The, N.I.N.Q., V, 600 : Legend 
of the, N.1.N Q., 11, 61, 187 : 111, 461. 
Dust-storms, PJ^.Q., Ill, 685. 
Dustan-i-Amir Hamza, I.N.Q., IV, 688. 
Duthie, Mr., I.N.Q , IV, 181. 

Dvarpalas, P.N.Q., Ill, 890. 

Owaita Doctrine of, 1 N.Q., IV, 628« 
Dwapur, Jug P.N.Q., 1, 768. 
PirMlut>P.N.Q.,I,409. 


Dwarka, P.N.Q., n, 276, 841 604 . ' 
Dyaks,F.N.Q.III,849. 

Dyoe, Ool., (Dyoe-Bombre), P.N.Qc Ir 
966. 

Dyed or mannfaetored tilk and kirm, 
Baw silk, N.I.N.Q,, IH, 206 1 Gore for 
8poiled---Kishmir, I.N.Q., IV, 670. 
Dying man, patting seal in his mouth, 
N.f.N.Q., V. 842. 

Dying, at Ranmagar, N.I.N.Q., Ill, 76 r 
man patting his s^ in his mouth, V, 
848: persons, signs of death, Omdh, 
P.N.Q., II. 811. 

Eagle's flesh, Madness, Galontta, P.N.Q., 

I, 687 : II, 248. ^ 

Ear of Hindus, The right, P.N Q , III, 
18 : -pieroiug of a child, 1, II, 577 : 
MaternalUnole — ^Bombay, I.N.Q., IV, 
102: ornaments, N.I.N.Q., II, 185 1 
boring, V, 287 : s, P.N.Q., II., 783. 

Ears of grain suspended, P.N.Q,, 1, 188. 
Earth Goddess, Worship of, N I.N.Q., 

I, 291, 617,518, 1118; II, 218, 294: 
Incantation, V, 17 : Worship of, 460, 
IV, 821 : P.N.Q., I. 426, 417. 

Earthen lamps— Ohiragh — Diwa— Pan- 
jab, LN.Q , IV, 161. 

Earthquakes, N I.N.Q., I, 118: how 
caused, IV, 445 : A theory of, III, 188 
Paujab, I.N.Q., IV, 199, 489 : N.I.N.Q , 

II, 118, 691 : IV, 445 

Earwigs, Eausna, P.N.Q., 1, 466. 11, 21 : 
East, aspeot of prayer, P.N.Q., I, 488 : 
wind, II, 678, 

Eating onstom, Hindus, Removing the 
clothes, I.N.Q., IV, 540 : horse-flesh, 
idiom for ill-luok, P.N.Q., 1, 870: 
frogs, N.I.N.Q., II, 814 : from hand of 
de^ Rajas, P.N.Q., I, 674 : Customs, 
JIT, 169, 170, 178, 800, 494, 661: 
Bombay. Women, 200 : Hindus — Pun- 
jab, I.N.Q., IV, 19; Removing the 
Olothes— Hindus— India, 540: Brah* 
mans— Ehatris— Panjab, 547: Thres- 
hold-Oudh, 410, 

H.B., P.N.Q., 1, 1049, 1060. 

Eclipse, observances, N,I.N.Q., V, 
411: -s, P.N.Q., II, 667,! Bombay h 
1022 : pollntion daring bathing. 
N.I.N.Q., II, 111, 180: pregnant 
cattle, Oudh, P.N.Q., II, 480 : 1, 705, 
Pteg^ancw— Defective children— Mad- 
ras, I.N.Q., IV, 704: Origin of— Le- 
gend-Bengal, 714: N.IN.Q., I, 108, 
286, 676: Oeremonies during, K^I. 
N.Q., ni, 864 : Moon, P.N.Q.7ir, 121, 
Eostatios, N.I.N.Q., 1, 1119. 

Eden, Lieutenant, I,N.Q., VI, 288. 
Edwardesabad, P.N.Q., II, O&S, 
Bel,The,N.I.N.Q.,V,887. [948. 

VfflQiw to iB]a^ •Mmto.rjrA.. I. 
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Egatpota) P.N.Q.i II, 1096« 
jbigff.plant, Potatoei, Oniona, Unmoky 
P.N.Qm ni, 171: unlnoky, Hindus 

440 . The— Brinjal— Terong— Singa 
pore’, LN.Qm IV, 748. 

Sags, unlnol^, Yorkshire, P.N.Q., III, 
607 : Pigeon*fl— Oath on the Quran, 
866 

Eighth Child— Luck— Oudh, I.N.Q., IV, 
94. 

Ekadashi feast, N.I.N.Q., V , 668. 

Ekadshi, Agricultural Vast, P.w.Q., Ill, 
498; Brass-aellerB— Oudh, I.N.Q., IV, 

16 

Ekhathiya-ka-Mandir, N.I.N.Q., 1, 1106. 
Bkka, N.LN Q., I, 800. 

Ekmukha, The, I.N.Q., IV, 161. 

Bldertree, P.N.Q., III, 27^ ^ , vr 

Electric Fire— Bombay— Persia, I.N.Q., 
IV, 460: -o-plating, N.I.N.Q., I, 1088: 

II. »8- 

Elephant, Names for the modes of 
sitting I or driving an, P.N.Q., III, 
801 ! -drivOTS, N.I.N.Q., V, 880- 
m, 828: Harwi— Smelling den 
. g^Panjab. I.N.Q., IV, 188: On^: 
8^ N.I.N.Q., I, 84, 480, 686, 6M: 
IT, 686, 761: HI, 228: Worehip 

603. 

lliae. P.N Q., I, 886 : BHjab, 886. 

Bltiott, Julian, H., PJI Q., 1> 

788, 867, 868, 1018 : II, 28, 865, 461L 
Elliot, Muhammadan History of, K.i. 

Youth, The, N.I.N.Q., III, 871. 
Sl^dr (Lahore, P.N.Q., I,'479. 

Bmana, P.N.Q., II, 69. 

Ematiabad, P.N .Q., 1, 1048 : II, 69, 1117 
Taking of, HI, 61. See Amanibad. 
Enamel, NJN.Q, 1,108^ 

Bnoaustio tiles, Persian, PJff.Q., II, 286. 
Enchanted Bones, Oilmen, Monkeys, 
Grows, P.N.Q., HI, 24; -ments, I, 810, 

chain II, 980; dishes, 669. 

Enemies, Punishment of, *i 

Snggang (hornbill), I.N.Q., ^1* 

Bn^eering, native, P.N.Q,, 11, 984j 

oolt of paaeagee to, early in 
the century, N.LN.Q., 1, 276. 

Bnglieli, Kitmagar’e oorruptum «, 
P N.O« n. 1006 : oormpbonB of, 888 : 
botJfbotUe, 697: III, 726 : 11, Mtt6 : 
HI, 45 : 1, 240 : 11, 881, 1016: km- 
pani, company, I, 9M : H, HI, 

^:afMr, paltan, H, 496i MU. HI. 
60: Bomber, 810, 811 1 It, IJOJi 
briimam, pre*, prieoner, I, 686 - 
double, dabal, 8M : faraut, 808, 1087 : 
ball wali, holy wedlock, II, w 
hook, III, 49: Enink, Bombay. lU 


kitobeu word., II, 884 :J^neder, 
1006 : Luiwala, footpad, 1007 : Pherot, 
in, 122: phut, foot, I, 718: pinsban- 
dar, peueioner, 11, 696 : rough-ndw, 
Lipetax, in, 47: Santar, 11, 497: 
Soiardi, Maddami Bombay^ III» 818, 

48 : N.I.N.Q., II, 286 : words of oo^ 
mand, police drill, P.N.Q., ^H, 1012, 
words corrupted in Hindustani, 
fT I N 0.. I. 276 : in common use in 

Bom4. P-NQ. 

through rustic spectacles, the, M .i.iN .VJ., 

IV, 243 ; -8 dinner, Central Provinces, 
PN O.e III. 886: tomb reverence for 
an, Atak hills, 41 : II, 741 : tomb, 
sacred, I, 430. 

Enlistment powder, P.N.Q., I, 860# 

Enoch, P.N.Q., II, 11^. • 

Epidemic of snioide, An, Formosa, r.ci 
III, 668: .8, cow's flesh, 346; scape- 
goats, II, 1123, 1127 ; rise of a super- 

rtition,Ja8watEaoHolkar llMjoause 

of opidemics, Exorcism, 1128, 1, 498 : 
Spells, N.LN Q., I, 669. 

Epilepsy, action of ghosts, I“» 

161 : Defilement of a sacred Pjao®;^ 
N.W.P., I.N.Q., IV, 799: P.N.Q., II, 

E^taph— on JoBopb : -e, I. ! 

lowiieend, the, N.I.N.Q., I, 261 . 
on Usiy Brumetruph, 485 : Ooryato, 
966: 124,126. 

Equus hemionus, 

Bria worm, The, I.N.Q., IV, 298, 

Bryx Johni, P.N.Q., II, 28. 

Eshab, P.N.Q., II. 18. t v n 

Esbans of Kwaja Altai Asisan, I.N.Q., 

Etoh’, a Braj verse, 
onetome at burial, V, 17^P.N.Q"> I. 
889 : II, 468, 699, 666, 1108. 

Ethnology, iqwamu’l-Hind, P.N.Qm II» 
409: etymology, 1”“^* 

-logical hand-book, an, N.I.N.Q., lil| 
186 

Etymologies, Quaint, N.I.N.Q., I1I| 462. 
Eucalyptus, I.N.Q., ly , 217. 

Euphemisms, for cholera, N.I.N.Q., ii* 

262: for 

superstition, IV, 28 ®. P.N.Q., 

Burowan Lady’s tomb worshipped, 
N.LN.Q., II, 874: names in Muham- 
madan Historians, I, 1174 ; an incur- 
nation of Siva, P.N.Q., HI, 401 * -s, 
removing a lluhammadim tombstone, 
fatal to,® 406 : LS*. 

ooutrart between, 

and, natives reversed, habito of, P.N.Q., 
HI, 432: 

Title, of, I, M8, 896, 

1029 : 
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. Byfl 90 : uid Adatioii pltysioal 
differenees betweeur II, 64lS| 706 : wd 
Aaistiog, Contrwfc behrMa, IT, 12, 
46 i Nfttive titles for, 21 1 exolodid 
from Tibot, V, 80. 

Xvening time, The, N,X.N.Q., Y, 804: 
Twilight, Parisi, Bombay, P.N.Q., HI, 
288 : star, names for the, II, 621. 
Bril^eye, P.N.Q., I, 255 : averting. 88 : 
Oalontta, 867: ohange of residenoe, 
B28 : oharmR, III, 628 : ohild'bearing, 
23: children, Oodh, 869: England, 

. screwing a squint, 869: Ireland, 
India, II, 911 : iron, 1, 989 1 fire, 
Iboking.glasB, dying persons, II, 878 : 
nazar, 478 : nazar, a tale, 807, 808, 809 : 
nazar wattn, iron, 928 : patterns on 
cloths, 607 : spirits, charms, Garliwal, 
1, 117 : irop, fire, III, 379 : iron, kanris, 
Ondh, II, 481 : III, 26 : Mnatard, 275 • 
Origin of the — A London Legend, 
870: Fire, 638: I.N.Q., I Y, 01 : Men. 
Btruating women— Bombay, 264 : 
Bhrishti— Madras, 416; Cnre — Folk- 
tale — Madras, 482: Partridges— Pan- 
jab, 496; Red chill iea —Ondh, 774: 
N.I.N.Q., 11, 127, 770; in, 286: IV, 
70, 116, 188, 209: charm, V, 366. 

Evil Spirits, I.N.Q., lY, 89, 198, 427, 
499, 609 : Offerings to, N.I.N.Q , I, B : 
HI, 432, 438. 

Examination of the Claims of Ishmael, 
An, I.N.Q., IV, 74. 

Bxoommnnioation by Panohayats, I.N.Q., 
IV, 8, 9 ! among the Tamils— Ceylon, 
392: P.N.Q., 11,870. 

Exhortation, A popular— Hindns, P.K.Q., 

III, 768. 

Ezogamio Laws, Origin of, P.N.Q., m, 

11 . 

Exogamy, N.I.N.Q , lU, 283. ^ 

Exorcism, P.NQ., Ill ; Demons— ran jab 
Himalayas, 198; Hair— Panjab Him- 
alayas, 199: Possession and — Hal- 
outtn, 867; Brittany— France, I.N.Q., 

IV, 661 : N.I.N.Q , I, 809, 864 ; Bxor- 
oism, II, 191, 972; IV, 116, 284- 
P.N.Q., II, 80,908, 909, 1099, 1128. 

Exorcists, P N.Q., III, 192, 204. 
Expiation, a place of, N.I.N.Q., I, 972. 
Bye, twitching of the, N I.N.Q., V, 223 : 
-B, throbbing of the, II, 499 ; Omens 
from, 886 1 black question in rhyme, 
the, III, 170: -lids, twitching of the» 
Omen, P.N.Q., 111,868. 

Fabnlons Birds — Hama and 'Unga— 
. Panjab, LN.Q., IV, 191. 

Face, the nnfortnuate, P.N.Q., I, 988 : 
' -Chandra, 874: -s, Lnoky and Tin- 
' hioky—Bariliers— Wives— Bombay 
, I,N.Q.. lY, 667 1 biding* N.I.)I.Q., U, 


616: seeing oeremcmy, 247i 1^.K.Q.* 

11 , 260 . 

Fairies P N.Q., I, 526 : and leoal deities 
in Knmann and Oarbwal, 

T, 1070: Land of, 696 : -gift Legend* 
II, 154, 648: 111,241, 276. 

Fairy tale, a modem, N*1.N Q , 11, 49. 
Faith in vows— Bombay, LN.Q,, lY, 
768 : less wives, P.N.Q., tl, 10^. 
Faiz4b4d, P.N.Q., I, 40, 407: II, H 
246, 264, 861, 262, 479 ff., 810, 811: 
967 to 969, 985 : The Eartiki fair at— 
Feast of Sngaroanefr— Dbatawan, III, 
709 : I.N.Q., IY,896, 634. 

Fais Talib Khan of Fatandi, P.N.Q., I, 
167, 382. [IV, 87. 

Falita, a Muhammadan charm, KI.N.Q., 
Falling stars, Hindn theory regarding, 
N.1.N.Q,I, 856. 

Fallon’s Dictionary, P.N.Q., I, 474. 

Family names in India, P.N.Q., II, 664 ; 
oven, the, Bombay, 1083: relations, 
N.I.N.Q., II, 244, 828. 

Famine, Spells against, N.I.N.Q., I, 470 1 
•8, II. 682 1 legend of, 502 : Couplet, 
Y, 428 : Signs of, 490. 

Fana Begam, P.N.Q., 11, 700. 

Fanshawe, HO., P.N.Q., I, 876, 461, 
471, 654, 800, 808 1 II, 1021. 

Faqirs, P.N Q., I, 41, 327, 282, 246, 368, 
612, 676, 744. 750, 766, 788, 922: III, 

110, 118, 249, 421, 686, 720, 748: 
Aghorpanthi or Angadh, 851 : Tombs 
of, 486, 486 : Dandi, 687 : Habits of 
disappearance, 648: Gnrzraar, 668: 
Aphorisms of the Snthreshahi, 669 t 
I.N.Q.. IV, 29, 38, 147, 168, 176, 246, 
247, 437, 463, 629, 690, 709, 724, 782, 
792 : Money nnlnoky to — Panjab, 245 : 
Sultan, P.NQ., Ill, 642: and Sher 
Shah, N.I.N.Q , TI, 742 : onrae, 881 : 
-s', Cry of, IV, 287 : Muhammadan, 
893 : a celebrated, V, 172 r Onrse of* 
43; Song of, 282: P.N.Q., U* 980, 
1056 : Nicholson, 557, 618, 962. 

Farnmosh, Game of, N.I.N.Q., Y, 607* 
Farqnhsr, John, N.I.N.Q., I, 268. 
Farangai, P.N.Q., II, 6. 

Farant, derivations, P.N.Q., 1, 808, 1087* 
1039: 11,289, 290. 

Faridkot State, P.N.Q., I, 620 : 11, 874 x 

111, 128, 219, 826. 

Faridn’ddin Ganj Shakar, F.N.Q., L 
1064, 1066: III, 124: Nl.N.Q.,^? 
421 : Y, 487, 627. See Sheikh Farid. 
Faridnn, F»N.Q., I, 709. 

Paringi, Portuguese, N.LN.Q., I, 899. 
Farishta, Brigg^s^History of Hnltah^ 
Hot— Ohaniot, PJff.Q., III,. 815. 8|i ; 
Fsrisht»s6i2,n.l0l7. 

Farkd, P,M.Q., 1, 890. 
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Farrakhabad, a fort tnppliod with oil, 
N.I.N.Q., II, 689: inaoription on a 
Oolonere tomb, 66 : Sunday bathing 
in the Gangeg, 16; thieves' super, 
■tibion, 760; P.N.Q., I, 261, 1038. 

Farrukhnagar, Ahmad Ali Khan of, 
mutineer, P.N.Q., I, 266 ; Dalil Khan 
Balooh, 261 : suooession, 264, 167* 160. 

Farrukhser, P.N.Q., I, 47, 261 : Ohrono- 
gram, 111, 821. 

Farwari, P.N.Q., HI, 46. 

Fasting, The Skadashi Brat, N.I.N.Q., 

III, 486.1 on Sunday in honour of the 
Sun, IV, 176: Sadhu, a, 276; Rules 
of, I, 681. 

Fasts, among the low oastes, F.N.Q., III, 
266 Lamas, 1, 98. 

Fate mightier than wisdom, N.I.N.Q., 

IV, 26: .alism— Oeylon, I.N.Q., IV, 
822. 

Father Sangermano's words— Talapoin 
—Jamamen— Burma, I N.Q., IV, 619. 

Father-in-law’s Monument, N.I.N.Q., I, 
849. 

Fatiha, or first chapter of the Quran, 
The, P.N.Q., III, 268; 1,128. 

Fatima, P.N.Q., III, 169, 628: and 
Bhawani, N.I.N.Q., I, 307. 

Fattahpdr, P.N.Q., 1, 620; II, 742, 877: 
See Fattehpur. 

Fatteh-i*Muqarrar, P.N.Q., Ill, 222: 
Khan, chief of Sahiwal, 469, 642, 781 ; 
Singh Ahluwfilii, Sardir, II, 691, 
692, 694, 760, 889: III, 64, 888, 899, 
469, 642, 781 : Dari, II, 601. 

Fattehabad, P.N.Q., 11,691. 

Fattehgarh P.N.Q., U, 742, 877: -pnr 
B4dri (R4wal Pindi), I, 617 : Sikri, 917. 

Faujdar Khan of Farrukhnagar, P.N.Q., 
I, 261. 

Faaandars— Bombay, P.N.Q., III, 209. 

Fasilka, P.N.Q., II, 804. 

Fazilwah Canal, P.N.Q., 11, 804. 

Feeding, dogs, crows, and cows, Hindns, 
PJi.Q., II, 669; of snored fish, N.I.- 
N.Q., IV, 846, V, 672 ; Hindus, P.K.Q , 
I, 670 : Musalmans, 688. [991. 

Feet of ghosts turned back, P.K.Q., II, 

Female line, snooession in, N.I.N.Q , II, 
25, 498: -s, relationship through, 
P.N.Q., II, 1058. 

Feringhis, K.I.N.Q., I, 1178, 1176: -of 
Chittagong, II, 66, 144, 204, 205. 

Fem seeds, P.NQ., 11, 686, I, 288, 
896. 

Ferosepur, Akbar’i settlement of a 
boundary dispute, N.LN.Q., U, 841 : 
marriage, 888 1 ceremony at the 
foundation of a villsge, tree worship, 
IV, 79 1 the Gujars, II, Ml t legend of 
the Gil Jats, V, 290: propitiation o 


theSntlaj, IV, 140; District, P.N.Q., 

I, 129, 288, 465, 689, 1086 : II, 666, 
674, 878. 

Ferose S^h, P.N.Q , H, 674. 

Festival at Nigaha, The cauldrons, The, 
P.N.Q., Ill, 167: -8, abuse at, N.I.- 
N.Q., IV. 62. 

Fetishism, N.I.N.Q., II, 84, 422. 

Fever charm, A, N.IN.Q., II, 46: re- 
cipes for, P.N.Q., I, 862, 988 ; oa^ 
-B, 698: II, 261, 829, 1126, 1127. 
Ctfres for. III, 288; Charms, N.I. 
N.Q , V, 228 : for, II, 46. 

Fibula" brooches, P.N.Q., I, 894. 

Pious Religiosa f pipal), periodical worship 
of, N.I.N.Q., V, III. 

Field, ceremonies, N.I.N.Q., III, 416; 
names, II, 437, 622, 718, 737 : worship. 
Hindus, PN.Q., Ill, 481: -s, produo- 
tiveness of, N.I.N.Q., V, 61 : Charm to 
protect, 284 ; Change of, II, 612, III, 83. 

Fiend and the boor, N.I.N.Q., II, 264 

Pig tree in Bndann, an enormous, N.I.- 
N.Q., I, 488; -s, Famous, 488, 1081. 

Pil shinus, Lnl Bujhakkar, another 
version, P.N.Q., Ill, 397. 

Finding lost articles, N.I.N.Q., 1, 1008. 

Fines on aooonnt of snow, N .I.N .Q., V , 86. 

Finger amputation, N.I.N.Q.,1 V, 686: 
rings, II, 824: as an entry for demons- 
the, V, 464 ; -s, Superstition, N.I.N.Q., 
IV, 164. 

Pirdnsi, P.N Q., 1, 709. , n 

Fire, the production of sacred, N.I.N.Q., 
I, 1108; -fly, the, V, 215 1 -ing guns 
after a birth, III, 112 : of babies, I, 
752 : P N Q„ 1, 942 ; -s in the jungles, 
829: sticks, 898: III, 296, 803, p, 
879, 633, 778: a Holi-Epidemic— 
Oudh, 862; and water, Bombay, 
294: Rafts— Japan, I.N.Q., IV, 701: 
-temples— Farsi Ceremonial— Bombay, 

1 ; a, N.I.N.Q., I, 267. 629, 664: Ghost, 
ly, 1149; Sacred, 1108: Drill, The, 
327: festival, II, 644; making, 650: 
sacred, 769: making, III, M, 802: 
Prohibition against giving, V, 64B; 
P.N.Q., II, 980, 1064. 

Firishta, P.N.Q., 1, 67,2 89, 7». See Fa 

Firoz-Shah Tughlaq, P.N.Q,, 1,4/7: 11, 
481, 690. 

Piroz Shah's canal, P.N.Q., 

Firozpfir, P.N.Q., I, 620: III, 269, 686, 
648,771,804. ^ 

Firozpdr (Gurg6|pn Diijkriot), P.N.Q*, I, 
188, 880, 881. 

firozpur, District, P.N.Q., I, 129, 288, 
466, 689, 789, 1086: 11, 1021. 

First, feeding of a child, P.N.Q., JJ® 
maostraathm, Bombay Women, 701 : 
chafing oeramony, 679 t-born ohlldxan, 



Fitk^FoUc^Me* 


txiit 


hjisx. 

I, 116, 469 i lba?^^*Kh*tv«H-Oodh, 
I.N.Q., IV, 157: -froits-FawMb, 479 : 
Itilk— Fanj«b, 668 : Ooiqi&i, Xk^ge 
of, N.I.N.Q., I, 194, 824: .fnifU, 677: 
feMt of, II, 642 1 •^bom child oflmd to 
Deitiei, IV, 224. 

Viih, feeding in illnesi, Sayylde and 
Fathtne, F.X.Q., I, 688 : in Afghanie- 
tan, laored, N.I.N.Q., II, 872 : F.N.Q., 
III, 186, 198 : Pearl, 198 : ligns laoW 
— Khwaja Kixar^Paojab, I.N.Q., IV, 
276: Oumg—An ancient indnatry— 
Oeylon, 511 : aaored, N.l.HQ., li, 228, 
872, IV, 846,884 : 1,509: P.N.Q., II, 
472, 671 

Fisherman’s Superstition, N.I.N.Qm 
877. [966. 

Fisher, Chaplain of Merath, P.K Q , I, 
Fitch, account of Agra, by, 1688-1661 
A.D., N.I.N.Q., I, 901. [262. 

Fits, N.I.N.Q , V, 316, 400: P.N.Q , 11, 
Fitzgerald, B. A , P.N Q.. II, 1028. 

Five, a mystic number, N.I.N.Q., V, 866 : 

P.N.Q , II, 141 . sticks. 77. 

Flagellation, N.I.N.Q., I, 466: -ants, 
P.NQ., II, 119. 

Fleniingia congesta, Bed dye, P.N.Q., Ill, 
661. 

Flesh, Cow’s, P.N.Q., Ill, 146 : Human, 
Aghorpanthi Faqira, 361: eating lo- 
custs, N.I.N.Q , II, 467 : Use in klanu, 
IV, 47 : of eagles, P.N.Q., II, 248: of 
' tigers, 262. [469, 

Flies, P.N.Q., I, 681 : Omen, N.I.N.Q., I, 
Flint weapons from Mirzapur, N.I.N.Q., 

III, 160. 

Florioan, N.I.N.Q., II, 287. 

Flood, Arresting, N.I.N.Q., IV, 210 1 -s, 
Demon of, 1, 20. 

Flowers, Bvil Spirits, Bombay, P.N.Q., 

II, 489 : and plants’ proper names 662 : 
-ing ornamental shrnbs and trees, 697 : 
plants, 762, 840, 982, 111, 68 : Marriage 
to, N.I.N.Q , V, 191. 

Flute, Song of the, N.I.N.Q., V, 884. 
F.N.W., P.N.Q.. 1, 944, 966. 

Folk-heliefs, about the Tiger, N.I.N.Q.^ 

IV, 238 : additional, about the tiger, 

V, 872, 418. 

Folk-Btymology— Udyana Dyadnsi— 'Ut- 
thana Dvadaai— Madras, I.N.Q., IV, 
481 ! Hamilton’s Hrid^— Aml»ttan 
Yarayadi— The Barber’s Bridge— Ma- 
dras, 482: The San Flower— Fanjab, 
664: Naini Tal— HimaUyai-N.W.P., 
P.N.Q., IV. 717. 

Folklore, N.I.N.Q., I, 454 : of the bear, 
V, 106: books, II, 768: of Birds V, 
209, 468 : in court, pigeons, P.N.Q., 

III, 866: of the cuckoo, N.I.N.Q., V, 
6 : in Monghyr, IV, 474 : Notes from 


Gopalpor, Gorakhpur Dlitriot/ir, 160 1 
of ^0 peacock, IV, 481 1 of Sail, 
P.N.Q., If, 784. 786, 786, 869t 
860 1 Society, U, 404 1 of the «nir and 
moon, 11^429 : of the tbroeholdi 460: 
Manna Kaiwal, Birm tannirat| I, 
198: -Namhers flfty-t#e, II, 1068 1 
P.N.Q., ljl4 to 28, 74 to 102, 100 to 
128, 186 to 211, 226 to 284, 298 to 180, 
842 to 860, 402 to 492, 448 to 468,498 
to 611, 521 to 689, 579 to 586, 696 to 
610, 630 to 661, 679 to 706, 744 to 764, 
822, 828. 826 to 888 , 847 to 874, 909 
to 914, 927 to 968, 986 to 996, 1007 to 
1031: II, 136-188, 248-278, 861-881, 
460, 491, 668-589, 668-674, 727-746, 
800.824, 884-914, 980-996, 1086-1046, 
1067-1099, 1128-1180: Qissa Siyah 
Posh— N.W.P., I.N.Q., IV, 218 : Sob 
’Ishq.— Panjab, 215 ; Qissa Mirza wa 
Sahiban— Panjab, 298: Qissa Gnl-o- 
Saiianbar— Panjab, 296 : Sassi wa 
Pun nun— Pan jab, 296 : Qissa Eamrnp— 
panjab, 868: Majmu’a Qissas — N.W.P., 
869 : Qissa Agar o’gul— N.W.F., 870 : 
of the Cat— Madras, 477 i of Knmaon, 
N.I.N Q., Ill, 62. 

Folk-medicine, abortion, P.N Q., Ill, 
287 : Aphorism, 797 : eye diseases, TI, 
578: nim and tamarind trees, lit, 10 : 
rash, II, 676 : scorpion sting, HI, 34 : 
sores, II, 574 : vicious horses, 892 : eat- 
ing onstom, Bombay, III, 800 : broken 
plates, Hindns, 760 : Hindus, 169, 170 : 
Khatris and Aroras, 494 : women, 661 : 
and drinking, Knmaun, II, 454: and 
the evil eye, the introdnotion of tor- 
meric, N.I.N.Q., V, 202: proceeding of 
a Malay qnaok, I.N.Q , IV, 186: pro- 
perties of Senna, 710: Korajini, P.N.Q., 

III, 774 1 Bastnri, 7V5 : Cure for Hy- 
drophobia, 790: for snake-bite and 
hydrophobia cures— Madras, I N.Q., 

IV, 28 : Cure for snake-bite— Oeylon, 

886: Cattle-disease— N.W.P., 401: 

Midwifery— Paojab, 428 i Ondh, 606 1 
Bar-aohe— Kashmir, I.N.Q., IV, 711: 
Easy delivery— child-birth— Madras, 
804: F.N.Q., II, 268, 269, 674, 676, 892. 

Folk-works, F.N.Q., II, 871 :-nambers, 
1088. 

Folk-tale, a, N.I.N.Q., I, 687: -f, tbs 
Ahir and the Demon, Mirsapnr, II, 
129, 446 ; FoUy, the Ahir’s, V, 6il : a 
version of B^ne Beard, PV, 814: 
castles in the air, I, 846 ; the oonnsel 
of the old is best, 860 1 from Knmaun, 
988 : from South Mirsapnr, II, 709 1 
Banya, how the miserly, was piuMied, 
III, 877 } the, and the robbei^ 81 : 
-s, wife, how the, went to hsavea, 490: 
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Folk^tale* 


Bird, the Itttle, that found the Peak, 

II, 181 : the young Brahman and hie 
wife, V, 619 1 faithful mungooae, the, 

III, 184 : eon of the Wasir, the, 462 1 

Faqir and Bher Shah, the,, Mirzapur 
II, 742 1 fiend and the Boor, the, 
II, 254 1 fool, the, and hie house, T, 
624 : and the alphabet, V, 76 : and the 
jamun fruit, III, 468 i -ieh Ahir, the, 
874 : fools, the four, 64 : fort made of 
Lao, a, II, 843 : fortunate wood*catter, 
the, V, 266 : four friends and the prin. 
oesB, the, 421 : four princes and the 
four fairies, the, Mirzapur II, 606: 
frog and the snake, the, III, 101 : -the 
goat that ate up 600 villages, F.N.Q.- 
1, 866 : Mr. Good and Mr. Evil, N.I., 
N.Q., III, 102: King Akbar and the 
donkey, Mirzapur, JI, 700: King and 
his secret, the. III, 218 : -and the evil- 
spirit, the, 414: -and the fairy, the, 
217 1 -dom of the mice, the, 292 : 
Pawan, I, 232 : son, the, and his 

fairy bride Mirzapur, II, 574: Mr. 
Knowall, Eumaun, III, 288 : man, the, 
who fought with God, Mirzapur, II, 
743: who ate human flesh, V, 260: 
without a nose, IV, 811 : Manjhi, bow 
the, won his wife, Mirzapur, III, 17 : 
merchant, the, the princes and the 
grateful animals. 111, 15: and the 
Qazi, the, IV, 26 : -'s daughter, the, and 
the Jinn, Mirzapur,!, 924 : mischievious 
boy, the, Kumauu, III, 262 : monkey, 
how the, got the better of the tiger, 
Mirzapur, II, 832: Nawab and his 
syce, the, lY, 466 : and the Brahman 
beggar, IV, 188 : nightingale, the, 
with, the thousand notes, Mirzapur, 

II, 840: oil woman’s song, the, 
Hamirpur, I, 2j74 : old women and the 
Crow, the V, 379 : Pandit, the, and his 
chUd^, 688 : and the daughter of the 
Wazir, III, 881 : parrot, the, and the 
guru, Y, 72 : and the maina. III, 106 : 
Pranks, the, of Hop-o’-my-thumb, 
Mirzapur, II, 789 : prince, the pious, 
Y, 426 : how the, won his bride, 642 : 
how the foolish followed good advice, 
lY, 866: and his animal friends, Y, 
75 : and his fairy bride, lY, 859 : and 
his monkey bride, 864: and Khizar 
Deo, 62 : and the Angel of Death, Y, 
479 : and the daughter o| the Gandh, 
V, 141 : and the fairy, lY, 186 1 and 
the old witch, 478 1 and the Sadhu 

III, 107 : and the snake, Y, 476 : and 
the Thnge, HI, 456 : and the wiioh” 
daughter* IV, 106 : Nijkanth, Y, 476 : 
who became a Kol, IZ1| 828 : prinom, 
the, and the demonlover, Hiraapur, ]L, 


Jnd^ 

762: the dipoarded, V, 138 : how the, 
regained the prinoe’s love, !, 985 :* who 
married Bamchandra, XY, 24: who 
would not speak, III, 458: and her 
rival suitors, lY, 816: and the oat 
111, 268: and the parrot, lY, 649 
and the sepoy, Y, 881 : and the 
thieves, Y, 264 : Brinjal, lY, 270 i of 
Kamalpur, HI, 418 : pomegranats 
(Anar Shahzadi), a folktale, of Hirza- 
pur II, 744 : who got the gift of pa- 
tience, 633 : physician, the, and hip 
of a Danya’s son, Y, 626 : of a miser, 
111,78: of a Sati, lY, 76: of a witch, 
family witches, Central Provinces, 
P.N.Q , II, 947 : a story of Dabsalim, 
779 : of Firoz and the Princess, N.l.N., 
Q , lY, 105 : of Lai Beg, Lalbegi sects, 
P.N.Q., I, 387 : of Murdhon Khan and 
the daughter of the Jinn, Mirzapur, 
N.I.N.Q., II., 450: of new Shrine in 
Maisur, P.N.Q. , III, 831 : of Sit and 
Basant, N.I.N.Q., II, 884: told by 
Pandit Eagan Lai, Ahmad in the 
Magistrate’s Offloe, Mainpnri, Akbar 
and Birbal, III, 72: the student and the 
She-Devil, lY, 880; a tale of Aikbar 
and Birbal, Y, 259 : of Bali Sinb, lY, 
184: of four fools, HI, 65, Y, 270: 
of Lorik and Ohandain, an abstract, 
^ I, 872 ; of nonsense, lY, 809 : of Prin- 
oesB Phulande, III, 257 : of Baja Bhoj, 
lY, 66 ; of Bani Eamlapati, Y, 189 : of 
Tisniar Khan, III, 830 : of the Caliph, 
IN.Q., lY, 586: the four drunkards, 
N.I.N.Q ., Y, 8 : the four foolish Pandits, 
III, 466 : of the four Porters, lY, 867 : 
of the Baja Harivansa of Menhnagar, 
Y, 160 : of the Baja Sarat Chandra, 
838: of the Saint Shaikh Abdul 
Qadir Jilaui, 234 : of the Thaknr and 
the Barber, 875 : of the three Princes, 
lY, 16 : of the two Queens, Y, 617 : 
the wicked stepmother Queen, lY, 
284 : of two Tricksters, 851 : the 
task of the witoh-Queen, Mirzapur, 
II, 745 : thief, the, and the oonfeotion- 
er, III, 879: the converted. III, 144: 
a way of detecting a, I Y,274 : tiger, the, 
the Brahman, and the covetous gold- 
smith, III, 61: the tricks of Diljani 
the Pilferer, lY, 104 : the tricks of 
Bhekh Chilli, II, 681 : of Sekh Chilli, 
699: of Bhekh Chilli, (told by an 
Ayah), 676 : tricks of table, the Bar- 
ber, lY. 868: ’Srilok, the goldsmith, 
the piety of, Y» 64 ; the triumph of 
virtue, lY, 472 : troubles of the pious 
Beja, 166 : two liars, the, HI, 872 : the 
vauant Weaver Bird, 178 : virtue of 
fa4h, the, V, 146: virtue of Baja 
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xli 


Bnpa Angtd, tlM» 6 : TlrtootM daughter 
of the the, Xlt, t|tt waah- 

ermen'etM, how the, haoanMi a Qaii, 
Mireapnr, 11, 612 : the Weater and 
the Jaokal, T, : ho# the, went to 
hearen, XV, 428 : what a olevor woman 
can do, IV, 67 t what'i in a name, 
III, 266, V, 269: who mnet aow the 
ooooanut seed, I, 660 : should not go 
out together, 1, 1077: why Nara^ 
Mnni langhed, V, 888 : the boy laughed, 
V, 268 : there are poor people in the 
world, 1 V, 59 : Viihnu is inoarnuted, V, 
120 : wicked, the^ Queen and her step- 
children, 626 : step-mother and the 
Prince, IV, 427 : wife, the fate of the 
shrewish, V, 884: tortoise, the wily 
111, 206: wise man, how the, learned 
experience, V, 882: the wise Pandit, 
y, 887: Baja of Harbangpur, III, 
464 : son of the Weaver, V, 262 : the 
wit of Mahamrnn,d Fazil, V, 427: of I 
the four brothers, III, 176 : of the old 
beggar women, III, 206 : woman, how 
silly a, can be, ill, 106: women and 
the dog, the two, Y, 627 : how the, 
chaffed the soldier, IV, 808 : folklore, 
popular woi'ship and, of the Vindhyan 
Range. Ill, 400. 

Folk-moot, P.N.Q., II. 871 : nnmbers, 
1038. 

Food, anlawfnl, Bombay, Hindus, P.N Q., 
1, 1000: Hindus, 670: abstaining from, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 38: oustoms regmding, 
64i, 882 ! rules for serving, V, 682, for 
the dead, 61 : cooking ceremony, II, 
241. 

Foot, superstition, H.IN.Q, II, 448} 
marks, V, 196 : -prints, worship 666. 

Ford, Oolleotor of Gnrgaon, P.K.Q , I., 
160, 104, 861 

Foreign words, adaptations of, Buoharni, 
P.N Q , II, 923, iu Hindnst^i, 1003 

Forest goddess, Tiie, N.I.N.Q., V, 590 : 
deities, 1, 16, 284, 610, 789 : -g<^, II, 
42H. 

Fortresses, entering deserted, ceremonies, 
P.N.Q., II, 1089. 

Forts bailt by demons, K.I.N Q , I, 936: 
of Lao, ir, 8i8 } snppUed with oil, 689. 

Fortnue-telling, P.N.Q., I, 97 : N.I.N.Q. 
I, 698. 

Forty-nine, written on cremation ground, 
N.I.NQ., Ill, 422. 

Fottil remains of Man, N.I.K Q , III, 

121 . 

Fostermothen, N.I.N.Q., 1,884: inflnenoe 
on children, 197 . 

Fourth ohildre^; P.N.Q., IIT, 468, 688. 

France, Brittany, Bxoroism, XV, 

561. 


Fraser, W., P.N.Q., 17, 16214 
Freemaeons. P N.Q . I. 469 1 N.T.l 


666 . 

French wmrds in India, F-N.Q., 11^422 : 

-tomb, N.I.N.a, 1, 956. 

Friday nnlnoky. P N.Q ^ t, 15- 
Frogs, a folktale, N.I.N.Q., I, 772: 

•eating, II, 814 : fat of the, IV, 288« 
Fruit proactive every third year, P«N.Q-, 
I, 818 : abstinenoe from, H.I.N.Q., 1, 
766. 


Fnel, human for locomotives, P.N.Q., I, 
861. 


Funeral ouatoms, see Ouatomi : -rites, III, 
196- IV, 182. 

farniture, rnlea of placing, N.I.N.Q., 
TI, 34 

Future, P.N Q , III, 874. 

Fyzabad, Sam man Bar], N.I.N.Q,, I, 
1087. See Fnizabad. 

Gnbiikar, P N.Q., I, 1070. 

Gndar Sing, P.N.Q., I, 702. 

Gaddis of Kangra Distriob and Ohamba 
State, The, N.I.N.Q., II, 145 : a fav- 
ourite song among the, 289: P.N.Q., I, 
832.461,676, 608 

Gadtta, P.N.Q., I, 212 : Singh, nickname, 
439 


Gadi dialect, N I.N.Q., I, 1080. 

Gaekwars of Baroda, P.N Q , I, 678, 889. 

Gagas Range, Garga, P.N.Q , I, 812. 

G4gar River, P.N.Q., I, 411, 61. See 
Ghaggar 

Gagas Rishi, G^arga, P N.Q., I, 411. 

Gagribal Lake, P.N.Q , I, 1070. 

Gaipat, a title, P N Q., II, 246. 

Giijkanth Nath, P N Q , II. 279. 

GakkhHrs, P.N.Q., I, 72, 78, 116, 181 : 
IT, 1019 

Galas. PNQ., II, 1008. 

Galba, P N.Q, 1,442. 

Gall bladder of a bear, The, N.I.N.Q.1 V, 
609. 

Gama of Dadri. P N.Q., I, 885. 

Gam Devi. P.N Q., T, 501. 

Gambling P.N Q , II, 818. 

Gambler’s Charm, N.I.N.Q., V, 98. 

Game of Badi, a riiyme in the, N.I.N.Q., 
Ill, 87 ; Khelan, Melant, a song at the, 
88 : of Koil Ganbhar, a song at the, 89 : 
games, ohildreu’s, N.W.P., 86, on, and 
the nnoonsoions persistence of haUtt 
I. 1064: school, V, 818: P.N.Q., I, 
970: -s. popnlar, II, 18. 1026: ruffia, 
N.INQ, U. 248 488, 669, 689- 018, 
681. 628. 646 : III, 6, 8, 10, 68- 8Xh92, 
281.285^ 828: of children, IV^ m, 
280:7,468-4/71,601. 

Qamioli, P.N Q., X, 766. 

Gatiapati, P N.Q., I, 690. 

Ganda, P.N.Q., 1, 751; Singh, Bhan8l,V0l. 
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Gandak River, F.N.Q., 1, 662 :-i, II 648. 
Gandgarh Hilli, P.N.Q., II, 980. 
Gandhiri fPeehawar), F.N.Q., I, 60: 

Sona. P.N Q , I, 880. 

Gandliarya paisa, P.N.Q., I, 888. 
Gandi,FK.Q., II, 182. 

Ganesha paja, the, an early aooount of, 
P.N.Q., I, 817, 676, 686. 

Oanesh, F.N.Q., 11,244, 908: 

Ganer ceremony in Knlu, The, N.I.N.Q., 
IV, 1. 

Gangd River, P.N.Q., I, 46, 60 : -ka git, 
III, 741 < Mai, children offered to, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 408. [215. 

Ganga Ram, the parrot, N.I.N.Q., III. 
Gaiigana, P.N.Q., II, 1021. 

Ganges Canal, P.N Q., I, 796; River, 6, 
46, 287,664, 11'. 876 : water, 970. 
Origin of, K.I.N.Q., V, 181 : respect 
for, 686. 

Gangoli, P.N.Q., I, 880. 

Gangoma, P.N Q., I, 616. 

Gangthd, P.N.Q , 1, 882. 

GHnji (nickname), P.N.Q., I, 489. 

Ganch, P.NQ. 1,308. 

Gantnr, P.N.Q., 11, 741. 

Gara, converts to Islam, P.N.Q. , I, 26, 
707. 

Garden demon, N.I.N.Q , IV, 84. 

Gardner, family. The, N I.N.Q., TV, 476 ; 
romantic story of Colonel William, V, 
88 . 

Gargi River, P.N.Q., I, 312. 

Garha ka kot Monad, its Legend, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 142. 

Garbshankar, P.N.Q., 1, 466, 478, 11, 996 
Garhwil, P.N.Q., I, 86, 106, 1 17, 216, 
299 :TI, 604. 

Gamda, Garor, P.N.Q., I, 864 : II, 726. 
Gat, P.N.Q , II, 698 : -kriya, 462. 

Gaala River, P N.Q., 1, 809 to 812. 
Ghinloohan, P.N.Q., II, 266. 

Ganna, P N.Q , II, 244. 

Ganr, Brahmans, P.N.Q., I, 26, Bhekhs, 
26, Taga. 24. 

Gantama Kishi, P.N.Q., II, 967. 

Gayi, P.N Q , I, 286 ; II, 340, 868 : sacred 
sites at, N.I.N.Q., II, 486 : legend of, 
V,450. 

Gayawal Brahmans, second marriages, 
N,I.N Q., V, 629. 

Geats, see Jats, P.N.Q., IT, 278, 676. 
Gelar ka patta, remedy for goitre, 
P.N.Q,, I, 801. 

Gelra. P.N.Q., II, 188. 

Genda Bir, the worship at Madodha, 
N.I.N.Q.. II. 296. 

Gengis Khan, P.N.Q., I, 478. Bee 
Cbingls Khan. * 

Geography, P.N.Q., 11, dOS-QGI, 688i690, 
1017. List of the BditkMiik of 


my’B, 1476-1780, 1. N.Q., IV, 141 : of the 
Malay Peninsnla, Indo-Ohina and the 
Archipelago, A, by Professor Keane, 
I.N.Q., IV, 828 : Song to teach, N.I, 

N.Q, nt. 16. 

G B.W., P N Q., II, 886, 461, 686. 

Georgegarh, P.N.Q,, I, 268. 

Gbaggar River, P.N.Q., I, 47, 60, 61, 
269: 11,499. See Gaggar. 

Ghngrashahi Rnpees, P.N.Q., I, 891. 

Ghai, P.N.Q., I, 966. 

Ghansyam Deo, a god, P.N.Q., IT, 282, 

886 . 

Ghar. P.N.Q., I, 624. 

Gh4r4 River, P.N.Q., I, 288, 609, 928. 

Gharaundi, P.N Q , I, 470. 

Gharib Nath. Atit, P N.Q., I, 913. 

Gharka, P.N.Q., T, 669. 

Ohasi das, P N.Q . 1, 1088. 

Ohasias, N I N.Q , II, 97, 102. 

Ghasitn, P.N Q , I, 219. 

Ghatmat, P N.Q., 1, 586. 

Ghatta, P.N.Q., I, 681 : -s, 648, 707 : 11, 
276. 

Ghntsphot, P.N.Q., 11, 275, 

Ghana Azam, the Saint, Miracles, N.I.- 
N.Q., Ill, 6 : IV, 40.See ‘Abdnl-Qadir. 

Ghannsn'LKarm. See Sbekh Ahdadad. 

Ghazi, P N.Q., I, 60, 697 : Khan of Jha- 
jar, 167: Hard, II, 1063 : Miyan, 1068 ; 
N.I N.Q., III, 25: IV, 167. 

Ghazi Walipnra, P.N.Q., II, 1028. 

Ghazipnr Distribt, a tragedy in the, 
N.I.N.Q., rV, 204: PJT.Q., II, 809, 
1001. 

Ghazni, slaves sent to, P.N Q., I, 290 : 
60, 183, 228, 288, 291, 296, 296, 297, 
840, 669, 677, 664, 887, 902, 982 : IT, 
49, 827, 718, 781. 

Ghaznivides, P.N.Q., 1, 146. 

Ghebas, P.NQ, II, 282. 

Ghegiia, P N.Q., I, 807. 

Ohethla, P.N.Q., I, 668. [690. 

Ghi and Oil, Lnck, Bombay, P.N.Q., Ill, 

Ghias-nd-Din-Balban, P.N.Q., t, 646: 
Kai Ehnsra bin Iszaddin, 645, bin 
Bnknnddin, 646 t Taharani. 160. 

Ghilzai Ehat Margh, P.N.Q., n, 60. 

Ghirth. See Girth. 

Ghor, P.N Q., I, 188. 

Gbcrewiba Elajpats Legend, P*N.Q., II, 
Y48:I, 466, 478,1064: N.LK.Q., II, 
714: IV, 266. 

Ghori, P.NQ., 876: Badshah, a 
godling, 480 1 Tlinie of Malwa, 480 

Ghpris, P.KQ,Irl36. 

Ghosgarh. P.N.Q., I, 272. 

Qh«&, N.TN.Q., TIT, 406, appearance 
of, IV, 261: -ly warriors, 114 : V, 660 : 
barring of, 681 1 of a man killed by a 
tiger, : o a soldier, 90. See Bpinti. 
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Ghugdf, P.N.Q., I, m. 

Ghttlaui Hofiiiii Uan, Pil.Q., I, 140, 
848, 786, 787 : II, 90, M, 580» 681, 
616, 625. 668, 782, 767, 646. 847. 1074. 
1116, 868 : Mabamnad Obatca, T, 662, 
II, 296 : Qadir of Ohosgarb, I, 272 i 
Barwar, Laberi, 186. 

Ghalw Ohara, P.N Q , 1, 1048. 
Ghangaoiau, P.N.Q , 1, 278. 

Ghurim, PNQ , 1,721. 

GbuisamoMia. P.N.Q.. I. 618. 

Gidar, P N.Q., I, 846, 686 : 11, 151. 
Gidias, P.N.Q, 1,965. 

Gifcg, prescribed number of, N.I.N.Q. 
V. 649. 

Gihttu ka bap, P.N.Q., II. 883. 

Giles. P N Q., II, 1008. 

Gilgifc. P.N.Q., II, 681. 

Gill JatB, P.N.Q., I, 465 : U, 502 : legend 
of, N.I.N.Q . V, 290. 

Gillar Patter, P.N.Q., 11, 408 : I, 226, 
patta, or -pattar 226, 801. 

Ginger, Bombay, P.N.Q., Ill, 448. 
Gingham, P.N.Q., 11, 826. 

Gipeiee, N.I.N.Q., I, 647 ; II, 669, P.N.Q., 
II. 1001. 

Gira, F.N.Q., I, 886: banthna, P.N.Q.. 
11, 182. 

Gir4r Hill, P.N.Q., 1, 1074, 1075. 

Girdhar Bai, P.MQ., II, 629. 

Giri Biver, P.N.Q , II, 745. 

Girls as Boys, Bnl-eye, P.N.Q,, I, 1007 : 
in Baudhara, 682. 

Girths or Ghirths, The, P.N.Q., I, 794: 

II, 762. 

Gitpit, P.N.Q., 11, 1018, 1014. 

Glass. N.I.N.Q., 1, 628. 

Goats, horns on temples, P.N.Q., I, 87 : 
peaoe-offerings, 18 : well-finding, 17, 
118, 119, 844, 846, 694 : II, 120, 148, 
466, 664, 679, 682. 

Gobarnatb, P N.Q., II, 122. 

Gobind Singh (Gnrn), P.N.Q., I, 62, 
175, 286, 892, 687. 628: -garb. II, 
186. 

Goblins, modern, P.N.Q., 1, 962. 

Qodam, P.N.Q., I, 968: n,764. 

Gkidara clan, P.N.Q., 1, 10. 

Godavari P.N.Q , II, 689. 

Gods, local. Salhes. Tnlai Bir. Gor Baba. 
Hasan, N J N.Q.. II. 412 : minor, wor- 
shipped by Hiiidns in Mirsapur, fto., 

III. 86 : of war. lY. 82. 

Gtodlings : aborigines. P.N Q., 1.421.422, 
428.768,764, 990, 992,995. 996: 11. 
6. 17. 229, 281, 282, 886. 444, 446, 547, 
558, 664, 644, 646, 647, 668, 720, 808, 
888. 960, 1047, 1128, 1124, 1126: 
Bhutan, 886: Dorns,. 404: lists of 
Hindo, 885. 

Qodoern, P.N4).. 1. See godant. 


Gohad SUte, P.N.Q., I. 268. 

Gobini, P.N.Q., I, 871 ; Lake. 44. 549 : 
II, 1021. 

Goitre. P.N.Q., I. 226, 801 : ll, 406. 
Goknrna and Dhundkari. legend of. 
N.I.N.Q., T,28f. 

Gold coins. Bnglish theory regarding. 
N.I.N.Q . I, 96 : -smith’s Instmineut t 
II. 60: -finding, P N.Q., 1, 187, 789. 
II, 488 : leaf N 1 Q , 11, 101, 816 : 
finding of, 29} pins in mouth, 114 { puri- 
fication of, 62, 196 ; and silver working, 
106 : varieties of, 88 ; wire. 818. 846 : 
-bearing ants, 111, 802: -en cow. 
going thxongh, 466. 

Qoga : see Gugga. 

Gofer, PN.Q., 1.686. 

Gond4 District, P.N.Q., I, 877. 

QondalU, P.N.Q , II, 888. 

Gondlainan, P.N.Q., I. 616. 

Goiidu, Lkk^ limit of powers. P.N.Q., 
II. 946 : -Baj godlings. 1. 992. 428. 428, 
060, 758, *990-994: 11,885,886, 888, 
889, 485-442, 547-550, 558. 721. 942- 
944, 964: Legend of, N.I.N.Q., II, 
408. 

GoQdw4r4. P.N.Q., I, 428. 

Goose, used as a remedy, N.I.N.Q., IV, 
85. 


Gopi, P.N.Q., I, 767. Chand Bhartari, 
II, 611. 

Gor Baba, N.I N.Q.. II, 412. 

Goraknath and Pnran Osgat, P.N.Q., II, 
846 : I, 8, 218 ; trickery by, N.I.N.Q., 
II, 55: P.N.Q., II, 122, 279. 890, 874, 
964:N.I.NQ,IV, 242,267. 
Gorakhsbaiiatha, P.N.Q., II, 968. 
Qorakhpnr, P.N.Q., II. 279, 802, 808, 
910, 1097, 1098. 

Gonng, P.N.Q., I, 60. 

Gorohani Bnloohes, P.N.Q., II. 66. 
Gordban, F.N.Q,I, 441. 

Gh’riWaba Bajputs, P N.Q., II, 748. 
Gorkhar, P.N.Q., I, 204, 205. 

Ghwains and Bairagis, P.N.Q., HI.* 748 : 

1,788. 11,964: Oasta, 681. 

Goshaka gotra, P.N.Q., I. 881. 

Got, gotra, P.N.Q., 1. 10. 180, 640, 662. 
Goth, PJI.Q , II. 244. 462. 

Governor, welcoming of, N.I^.Q., IV. 
161. 


Govind Singhi Sect, The, N.1.N,Q«, IV, 
221: Sikhs, P.N.Q., n, 169. 

Govindwtt, P.N.Q., I, 276, 278 : II, 747. 
GvHh.jag, FJ8.Q.. II, 188 : -prabia, 466. 
Grain, measnres upsetting nnluoky. Bom- 
bay. P.N.Q., Ilf. 624. 

Gram, P.N Q., I. 804, 1040. 

Grasshopper, the, and the lhiikg*Boatle, 
N.LN Q., IV. 185 : Barn's now. P.HiO; 
UI.40. 
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OraTOif Englishy P.N.Q., 11, 741 1 Mn- 
hammadan, 348, 448, 1069 : and trees, 
N.l N.Q., V, 890. 

Gravestones P.N.Q., I, 89. 

Great Bear, F.N.Q., II, 88, 621, 622, 968. 

Greek laperstition, P.N.Q , 1, 820, 830. 

Grierson, G.A., P.N.Q. , 1, 768 : 11, 288. 

Grihnstha Brahmans, P.N.Q., II, 077. 

Grinding stones, Bombay, P.N.Q., Ill, 
681. [883. 

Groups of elans, Ehatris, P.N.Q., II, 

Groves, saored, N.I.N.Q, II, 805: Y, 
267, 674. 

Growse, P. S., P.N.Q., I, 718, 916, 919 

Gnardians of treasure, P.N.Q., I, 1011, 
spirits, N.I N Q,. V, 619. 

Guava plant, names for the, P.N.Q., Ill, 
780, [488. 

Gnbbins at Benares, Mr., N.I.N.Q., lY, 

Guddas, effigies, P.N.Q , T, 946 

Guest, the unwelcome, N.I.N.Q., lY, 881 : 
•s, how to reduoe number of, Y, 6i»4 

G^^. P.NQ., 1, 620: II, 120, 666, 

Gowit^, P.N Q., 1 , 8, 8, 212 ; N I.N Q , 
in.aiitY, 68. 

Gug«i, P.N.Q ,11, 666. 

Guinea-fowls, Turkeys, unlawful food, 
P.N.Q., 1|, 879, 880: -worm, 998 

Gujar Khan, PN.Q., 11,1019: Singh, 

178 . 

Gujarat, a Jaiu legend about Siladitya, 
I.N.Q., ir, 676 : Afghanistan, Sindh. 
Fan jab, Rajpntana, Aoaoia Jaoqne- 
xnontii, 448 : Brahmanioal god-making, 
769 : Ohampaner, 21 1 : cholera, cures, 
161 : destruction of Yalabhi, a legend, 
Lot*s wife, 678 : Kaira, legend, Sila- 
ditya of Valabhi, 562 ; Enku the rank, 
a legend of Yalabhi, 677 : legend of 
Siladitya of Yalabhi, remembrance 
of Buddhism, 663 : spirit of well, 
27 : Sabarmati, popular derivation, 
legend. LN.Q., IV, 666: P.N.Q., I, 
440, 1064: II, 62, 68, 826, 827, 448, 
710, 1018. 

Gujars, legendary origin, P.N.Q., I, 664, 
180: if, 858, 890: of Hasara, 247, 
271-278, 280:N.Iif.Q., 11, 461, 683; 
IV, 262. 

Gujji, P.N Q., II, 287. 

Gnjranwala, Ohuhrai and Musallis, 
N.I.N.Q., II. 66: P.K.Q., 1, 966 : Dis- 
trict, 106, 120, 662, 678, 886, 887, 928, 
1048: II, 89, 69, 78, 172, 178, 296, 
897, 400, 606, 607. 698, 988, 1117. 

Gujrit District. P.N.Q., I, 226, 486, 468, 
626, 1044, 1046 : 11, 178, 168^ 866, 880, 
406 606, 601, 602, 760, 968, 1114: 
Binhs, 1.706. 

Gulab Bingh, P.N.Q., I, 479, 696, 666. 


667, 719, 767, 809, 844, 846, 928 1 
Bhangi, 784:. of Kashmir, 68: II, 689, 
690 : Sbfth, a saint, N.I.N.Q., Y, 688. 
Oular trees, Sunday, Ondb, P.N.Q., III, 
854: respect for, N.I.N.Q., Ill, 897: 
V, 187. 

Gnlistan-i-Iran, land of fairies, N.I.N.Q*, 
I, 606. 

Gulshan-i-Panjab, P.N.Q., II, 85. 
Gulsar-i-KHshmir P.N.Q., II, 424. 
Gnmti, P.N.Q. 1,1086. 

Gunaohaur, P N.Q , I, 1084 : II, 618. 
Gungi, a nickname, P.N.Q., I, 489. 
Gupha, P.NQ., TI.298. 

Gupta volume, the, by J. F. Fleet, O.I.E., 
1. N.Q, IV, 469. 

Guptsar, P.N Q., I, 486. 

Gurbakheh Singh, Snkarohakia, P.N.Q., 

I, 887, 066 : II, 72, 804. 

Qurdaapdr District, P.N.Q., 1, 86, 765 : 

II, 731, 876,877, 996,1118. 

Gurdit Singh, Bhangi P N Q., II, 888. 
Gurdynl Singh, P N.Q., I, 8, 12, 88, 119, 

127, 137 214, 228, 246, 840, 875, 458, 
623, 524, 566, 699, 703, 709, 807, 864. 
Gurgilon, P.N.Q., I, 1068: District, 6, 
10, 11, 26, 29, 180, 183, 160, 216, 278, 
880, 881, 598, 618, 797 : II, 169, 498. 
Gqykha problem, N.I.N.Q, III, 446: 
sayings, two, I Y, 66 : -s P.N.Q , 1, 146, 
817. 819. 

Onrmnkh Singh, P.N Q., I, 688. 

Guru, P.N.Q., I, 106, 887, 675, 616: 
Mantar, 484 : Amr Das, II, 402 : 'Ar- 
jun, 175, 401 , 4884 : Qobind Bingh, 177 : 
Hargovind, 177, 179, 212, 401 : Bar 
Kishn, 214: Ear Bni, 212: Nanak, 
642, 980, 1068, 1117 : Naranjini. 402 : 
Bam Das, 401, 602 : Wadhhag Singh : 
49. 

Gurdcbak, P.N.Q., I, 282. 

Gnrni festival, a snake legend, N.I N.Q., 
I 494. 

Gnrung Gnrkhaa, P.N.Q , I, 817. 

Gurus, nnluoky name, Oudh, P.N.Q ,111, 
844: oftheJogis, 11,279. , 

Goshtasp, P.N.Q., I, 297, 709. 

Gursmar faqirs, Muhammadan fl4g0l- 
lants, P.N.Q., HI. 668. 

Gus Pnthans,FNQ, 11,40. 

Gwalbans, P.N.Q., I, 664. 

Gwildam, P.N.Q., I, 216. [916. 

Gwilior, P.N.Q., 1, 71, £68, 965, 988 1 11, 
Gyasi, Akoi Devi, P^. Q., H, 446 :-ob 
ka mela, 44^. 

Gymnasium, Nkt-ghar, P.N.Q., Ill, 726. 
Gypsies* homage to the Biver-gcd, 
N.1.N.Q . IV, 407* trablus, P.N.Q., I, 
27 : tonM, Shelta, I.N.Q., IT, MO, 
667. 668: * [698. 

H. in PanjBbi, P.N.Q*, 1, 1041 1 11,69, 
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Hadal. P.N.Q., II, 907. 

Hadali, P.N Q., 886. 

Hades. P.N.Q , I, 41. 

HadUiUd, P.N.Q., 1. 619. 

^Haemstite drawings on sandstone rooks, 
dorability of, N.I.N.Q . Ill, 907 

Hafie Lam Alif, P.N.Q . II, 890 : the 
poet, 1028. 

Hagiolatry, P N Q., IT, 1086. 

Haibat-HB-Sir, P N Q , I, 481. 

HaidMr Labori, name, F N.Q , I, 186 : 
Khan of KHshmir, II, 435, 427 : Ifirsa 
of Kashmir, 627, 628. 

Haidarabed a tortured saint, N I.N.Q.. 
1,289. PNQ,II,741. [682, 

Hailstorms, virgins, charms, P.N.Q , III, 

Hail, snperstition, N.I.N.Q.) 1, 883 : 
ohaririing, III, 222. 

Hair-oombings, Bombay, P.N.Q , TIT., 
626 : from the tail of a horse or ele- 
phant, N.I.N.Q., I, 686: sorcery by 
means of, IV, 74 

Hairy brenst, a doubtfnl aphorism, 
P.N.Q., Ill, 861 ‘ spines giiis, I, 220. 

Haji Shah, P.N Q., II, 1023. 

Hajib Ali, P.N.Q, 1. 980 

Hajra’-bashHf,*lianad, P N.Q , II, 17. | 

Hakla Gnjars, P N Q., II, 247, 280. | 

Halad, P.N.Q , I, 690. 

Halalkors, P.N.Q, 11, 1164. . 

Halalzadah and Haramzadah, a folktale, 
N.INQ,1I, 263. 

Halbas, Brthadar Kalal, P.N.Q., 1,420: 
godlings, II, 654 : their religious sys- 
tem, I, 421. 

Half-mnrried daughter of the Gardener, 
The. N.I N.U , III, 370. 

Hali-Wali, P.N.Q , II, 496. 

Halos of the sun and moon, popular 
theory regarding, N.I.N Q , I, 847. 

Halwa, P.N.Q., I, 832 ; -i, 706, 776. 

Halwai Magician and the King’s Wazir^s 
son. The, N I.N.Q., IV, 862. 

Haroan, P.N.Q., I, lo06. 

Hamish, P N Q., I, 862, 646, 615. 

Hamsaya, P N Q., I, 286. 

Hamirpur district, local worship of Danu- 
Mann, NJN.Q., IV, 219: legend of 
Baba Ohaitan Das, 263 : P.N Q., II, 
749. 

Hand, the spread, N.I.N.Q., I, 42, 747 : 
P.N.Q , I, 24^ : -ling money, Unlucky, 
N.IJT Q , IV, 169. 

Handa Khatris, P.N.Q., II, 356, 866, 
867 


Handia, PNQ., 11,608. 

Hangiwara, P.N.Q , II, 681. 

Hangrang, P.N.Q., 1, 74, 78, 86. 

Hanra uthana rite, NJ.N Q , IV, 128. 
Hanging, rope uied in, P.N.Q., 111,115 : 
Hicsi, P.N.Q., 1, 47, 267. 


Happftneai, conditions of, N1.N.Q., IV, 
441. 

Bansisj. fern, P.N.Q., 1, 896. 

Hanuman. P.N Q , I, 218, 279, 86$ i tl, 
128 : charm lor, N I.N Q., T, 28$. 
Happiness, the conditions of, N.I.N.Q., 
IV, 441. 

Ear, P N.Q., I, 818 : Bajputs, 2$. 

Unrut and Mnrat, P.N.Q , II, 112. ’ 

Harbhagwan Das, P N.Q., II, 851. 

Harbhai Bam : see Bhal Bahib. 

Harbolas, the, N.I.N Q , 111, 222 
Harburias, P.N Q., I, 985. 

Haroonrt, A., P N.Q , I, 471, 684. 

Uardatt *. See Harwat, P N.Q., I, 718. 
Hardawal Lala, a godling, P.N.Q., II, 
1128, 1124. Legend of, N.I.N.Q., V, 
46& 

Hardol District, P.N.Q., I, 616, 877. IT, 
948. 

Hard war, worship of the Brahmanioal 
thread, N.IN.Q., V, 867: P.N.Q., I, 
286. TI, 876, 760, 770. 1022, 1118, 

Hare. P N Q , I, 108, 485, 628 : -’s blood, 
II, 262, 829 

Ear Govind, Gum, P.N.Q , I, 400, 647- 
640, 740-742. 

Hariram, a demon, N.I.N.Q., IV, 177. 

Hari Singh, Bbangi, P.N.Q., I, 966, 
1045 : Nalwa, II, 980. 

Hari Baja and Moti Ban!, N.I.N.Q , V, 

201 . 

Hariini, P.N.Q , I, 28, 47, 252, 259, 268, 
268, 647, 698, 618, 799,800: 11,79: 
Irregular Horse, 288. 

HarIki,P.N.Q,1, 238. [617. 

Harina Harin stars, The, N.I.N.Q., V, 
Harisohandra. of Delhi, on the Khatris, 
P N.Q., I, 646. 

Hnrjn, P.N.Q , I, 440. 

Harmandir, P.N.Q , I, 810, 1047. 

Harnis, customs of, N.I.N Q., Til, 129. 
Haroh river, P.N.Q., II, 980. 

Har Bai, Gorn, P.N Q , I, 464, 885. 
Harru. godling, P.N.Q., I, 880, 440. 
HarsHvan, P.N.Q., I, 870. 

Harshn Fi«nre, worship of, K.1.N,Q., II, 

162 :y, 680. 

Harthal, P.N.Q., 1, 1084. 

Harvest dues, N.I.N.Q., II. 688 : feitlTal, 
IV, 208. 

Harwat, P.N.Q., I, 4P0, 718. 
Hnsana’l-Hnasaini : see * Abdn’LQadfr. 
Hashmat-nl-lah the opium-eater, N.I.- 
N.Q., IV, 28 : Khan Ohatta, P.N.Q., It, 
607. 

Hnslett, WG.F., P.NQ., 1,922. 11,69, 
172, 262, 624, 706, 928 
Hassen Abdal, PN.Q., II, 648, 980. 
Hassanpur, P.N Q., II, 886, 680. 
Hastinipor, P.N.Q., 1, 817* 
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Haitiagi, Lord, P.N.Q, I, 47*49. 

Hatching ohiokena, thnnder, P.N.Q., 111, 
180. * 
Hathja Shahid, N.l.N.Q., I, 909. 

Hattia Haran, Kim Sarang, Nimaar, P.N., 
Q., Ill, 666. 

Hattdr, P.K.Q., 1, 669. 

Haunted OH^ea, P N.Q., I, 482 : plaoea, 
K.I.N.Q., III, 881, 4(0 : IV, 286. 
Hayan, P.N.Q., I, 14, aee horn. 

Hawwa. P.N.Q , I, 928 : a bogy, 11, 689. 
Hayat Begam, P.N.Q., II, 700. 

Haz4r4 District, P.N.Q., I, 72, 116, 617 : 

II, 247, 271-278, 280, 281, 282, 1028. 
Haaaribagh, P.N Q., II, 1064. 

Hazirat exorcism, P.K.Q., II, 1099. 
Hazrat Muhi-ud-Din, P K Q., II, 504. 
Haznri Gardens, Lahore, P.N.Q , 1, 188. 
Headhunting, N.l.N.Q.,!, 1070: shav- 
ing, Gaya pilgrimages, P.N Q., II, 863: 
•ache, cure of, N.l.N.Q. , V, 480 : charm, 

IV, 206, 890. 

Heading of letters, N.l.N.Q., V, 218. 
Headless horseman, P.N.Q., I, 66. II, 
661. 

Healing stone, P.N.Q., I, 823. 

Hearth worship, N.l.N.Q'i L 
Heavenly bodies, connected with rites, 
N.l.N.Q., V, 602 : bodies, how to ob- 
viate an unfavourable conjunction of 
the, 186 : objects, names for, P N.Q., 
II, 628 : phenomena, 621. [IT, 980. 
Hebrew-Boman character, P.N.Q., 1, 662. 
He-devils, N.l.N.Q., I, 688 
Hedii, P.N Q., I, 885. 

Heel ropes, treading on, N.l.N.Q., 11, 603, 
Height of laziness. The, N.I N.Q.y HI, 
825. 

Height of virtue, The, N.LN.Q., V, 145. 
Heirship of the younger son, N.l.N.Q., 

V, 102. [V, 47, 

Helps of old age,’' a saying, N.l.N.Q.. 

Hell, P.N.Q., 1, 690. 

Helmets of the Sikhs, P N.Q., II, 608. 
Hemavati, legend of, N.T.N.Q., II, 442. 
Hemp and Soma, N.l.N.Q., iV, 16. 
Hemnn Baqqsl, P.N.Q., 1, 149. 

Heris, P.I^., I, 28, 647. 

Herne the Honter, P.N.Q., I, 884. 
Heroes, five, N.l.N.Q., IV, 89 1 worship 
df, 260. 

Hesiod, P.N.Q., I, 880. 

HethJanli Jogis, P.N.Q., II, 279. 
Hi,P.N.Q..fl, 769. 

Hibernation, Ohihia Kasbi faqirs, P.N.- 
Q., 11, 1066^ 

Hicoongh, P.N.Q., U, 664, 805 : N J.N.Q., 
II, 68 

Hieroglyphics used by vagabonds, N.I.- 
K.Q., HI, 184. 

Hill ICehtars, P.N.Q., I, 887 t ged, N J.- 


-History. 

N.Q., II, 296 : -• and plains psople, V, 
612-614. [466. 

Hillman’s apologue, A, N.l.N.Q., ZV, 
Himalayan Gazetteer, extract from the, 
LN.Q., IV, 888 : sentenoes illustrat- 
ing the Panjabi Himalayan dialects, 
P.N.Q., HI, 128 : -8. lower, the Baji 
caste, N.I.N.Q., III, 261 : P.N.Q., 1, 
801, 684, 686, 624: -streams, virtnes 
of 186: 11, 1046. 

Himmat 8ingh Jallewala, P.N.Q., II, 294. 
Hina, P.N Q , I, 120. 

Hind (Pahind4), P.N.Q., I, 60. 

Hindi verbal saffizes, separation from 
I base, the panicle, P.N.Q., II, 760, 

I III, 218: I, 62: Persian derivatives 
in, II, 820. 

Hindu, house, two essentials in every, 
N.I.N.Q., 1, 687: arrangement of, V, 

I 165 : slaves in Ghazni, P.N.Q., I, 200, 
201: customs, N.I N.Q., II, 90, 817, 
826 : priests, 673 : prohibited Cbots, 828 : 
festivals, in EuAr, III, 4U7 : 

Hinduism, non- B rah manic, in the Hima- 
layas, ohelas, P.N.Q., Ul, 1, II, 1046: 
Buddha, Siddh, HI, 268 : dancing, 
164 : deified mortals, 844 : deotas, 168 : 
development of mythology, 848 : 
Indra, 262: Melas, 162: Tbambas, 
temple, .78 : the Nag, 261 : modern, 
I.N.Q. IV, 682. 

Hindus, enthusiasm of the, P N.Q., 1, 
72 : a popular exortstion, HI, 768. 
Hindustani, reduplicated words in, P.N.- 
Q , 111, 641 : verbs, various senses of 
some, 640 : Foreign words in, II, 492, 
683, 919. 

Hinglaj, P.N.Q., II, 968. 

Hion, P.N.Q., 1, 1084. 

Hir Jats, P.N.Q., I, 28. 

Hir and Baujha, Namodar’s version, 
P.N.Q., HI, 598. 

Hirwa. PNQ, 1,885. 

HirwAti, P.N.Q., 1, 188. 

Hiss4r, P.N.Q., I, 28, 480, 895: Diitriot, 
47, 267, 647, 1001 : Division, 466 : U, 
600. 

Historical records of the Panjab^ P.N.Q., 

I, 146. 

History, local, Bundelkhund, N.l.N.Q., 
IV, 29 : Dharkal-Maunkal, 8akhi 
Barwar, P.N.Q., III, 828 : Gorakhpur, 
Padrauna, N.l.N.Q., Ill, 886 : Hosl^- 
pur, PauJab.lV, 198 : Mirzapur, Agorl, 

III, 886: Nasa^argagar, Pathans of 
Jellalabad, Pai%ausii Thans Bhawan, 

IV, 271 : Udaipur, P.N.Q., II, 691 , 
Findi Bhattlan, Guiranwalo Distriot: 

II, 928 : nistio, I, 89 : 877-887, 477^479, 
484. 609, 627. 628, 717-720, 8C9, 810, 
886-887, 064-967, 979*980, I048*l049t 
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II. 6S*72, ITl-m. S12-2S8. 898«1B7. 
890-404,424^ 604.61^ m446,te9< 
604, 686-889. 028-981, 1110-1118. 

Hiuir.gf Ore, P.K.Q , II. 094. 

Hittorioal reoordi, old, P N Q , 1, 146 

Hittitee, The IStnpire of the, I K.Q., IT, 
286 i hole in the ear, Inok, a, P N Q , 
If. 783. 

Hob^blins, P N.Q., T, 884. 

HobMm-JobBon, N T.N.Q.. TI, 466 

Hodi : aee Raja Hndi. 

Hoi : see Hni. 

Holditigi, redistribution of N J.N Q , 
IV, 808. 

Holi festival, observances at the, K I.N.- 
Q., lU, 199 ! IV, 94, 848 : V, 400, 684 . 
P.N.Q.,I,819. 

Holidays, may-pOles, P N Q . I, 319. 

Hoikar, Jnswant Ran, P.N.Q., I, 278. II, 
889. 

Holt, j. R., P.H.Q , TI, 802, 808, 883, 884, 
1026. 1096-1098. 

Holy places. pasiiiQ^, P.N Q , 1, 78: 
stones, 440: NI.NQ,n,421. 

Horn, Hon, P.H Q , I, 14. 

Hooey, P.N.Q., I. 802. 

Honorific names : see Names. [14. 

Honwala Kira (Glow-worm), P.N.Q., I, 

Hookah. PN.Q. 1,890. 

Hoopoe, Legend of, N.I.N Q , III, 387. 

Hooting owls, Kangra, P.N.Q,, III, 118. 

Hooves, cloven, N.f-N Q , II, 121 

Hop-o-my-Thnmb, tricks ot‘, NJ.N.Q., 
II 789. 

Horkos, P.N Q.. I, 41, 876. 

Hornets, P.N Q , II, 878. 

Horns, nse of, in Temples, &o., N.I.NQ., 
IV, 266 : dedicated, 1, 266, 429 : P.N.Q, 
I, 84, 87, 198, 441, 792; II, 167, 
661. 

Horoscopes, N.l.N.Q., Ill, 244. 

Horses, peculiar onstoms about, N.I.N. Q., 

III, 82 : riding, Hindu women, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 496— Muhammadans, 290 : Panoh- 
kali-^Luoky Harks on, 710; P.N Q., 
I, 463. 1081:-shoes, 869: disease. 
Spells against, N.I.N Q. I, 865. 1074, 
1082 ; Hair, 686 ; Worship of 144, 152 1 
images, II, 550 : Elephants— Smelling 
danger— Fsnjab. I.N Q , IV, 187 : 
Superstition, N.I.N Q., IV, 166: 
Worship of, 418: Shoes, Worship of, 
888 : P.N.Q., II, 156, 268, 887, 892, 988 : 
-miracle, i. 

Hoi, marriage by capture, N.I.N.Q., I, 
66 

Bosbang&bid District, P.N.Q., I, 480. 

Hoshiarpur, P.N Q II, lOl, 102, 294, 600, 
748, 996. 

Hot, PJI.Q., II, 1017 ; BaloohOi, 66 : III, 
816, 216. 


Hot springs, ceremony, biWftnpsis, K.I.- 
N.Q , I, 21. 

Hounds, Tibetan UastiflS, K.I.N.Q., 1, 
187. 

House, oooupying a new^ NJ.N.i^ V, 
649 : -s, unroofing, OenM PfonnoM, 

P.N.Q., II, 1068: Boildiag,N.I.irjQ.,l, 

287, 665. 1,000: Ideas regarding, 

744, 879: of Aboriginals, III, 05, 
Rules about, IT, 117 1 Bite on oooupys 
ing, IV, 6; horning, P.N.Q., 1, 126, 
627, 696, 770, 771: wanning, 408, 
1006 :-door, the, N.I.N.Q., V, 496: 
-hold roles, 129: Sweeping— Bombay 
Women, P.N.Q., 111, 698. Bpirits, 
Shan States, 704 Huhammadan 
Women— Oudh, I.N.Q, IV, 706: rite 
on oornpying, N.l.N.Q , IV, 6. 

Howling Dogs — Unlnoky— Pai^ab,I.N.Q., 
IV, 187 : or barking— Oifioials— Omens 
— NWP., 253: of Jackals- Pknjab, 

197. 

Hrin, P.N.Q., II, 80. 

Hugers Kashmir and Punjab, P.N.Q., I, 
1066. [218. 
Hui-Hoi, P.N.Q., 11,799: N.l.N.Q., IV, 
Hoikar, Jaswant Rim, P.N.Q., II, 889. 
Humayon, P.N Q., I, 39. 

Homan Saonfloe, P.N.Q., II, 117, 227, 
251. 781, 869, 951, 954, 9680, 1085, 
1098-1095: Nl.N.Q., II, 88, 116, 15^ 
218, 266, 378, 415, 424, 482, 528, 698: 
III, 151, 222, 271, 817 : IV, 46, 84, 06. 

198, 841, 417 : V, 550 : flesh, 485. 
Hand (Pahindi), P.N.Q., 4 
Hunting, god of, N I.N.Q., II, 156. 
Huqqa or Hookah, P.N.Q., I, 80, 800. 

tion to naming a husband, I.N.Q., IV, 


Husband, aad wife N.l.N.Q., II, 288 : 
obarm to seonre, IV, 870 : to baoome 
subservient, V, 11. 

Hushidrpdr District, P.N.Q., 1, 106, 119, 
146, 199, 465, 678, 620, 686, 1084: II, 
101, 102, 294, 600, 748, 996. 

Hnsaainpur, P.N Q., II, 226, 680. 

Hwen Tseng, P.N.Q., 1, 184. 

Hyderabad, The Langar festivals, N.I.N.* 
Q., II, 586. 

Hydropathy in Burma, P.N.Q., ni, 76 : 
1, 5M 

Hydrophobia, cure for, N.I.N-Q., IL 40 : 
charm, IV, 820, 280. 

Hymns, P.N.Q., II, 682, 788, 1052. , See 
Bonirs. 

Hystriz oristata, P.N.Q., 1, 208, 

I, i, oriy, P.N.Q., I, 805. 

Ibbetion, Densil, P N.Q . 1, 6, H, % 24| 
26, 27. 28. 80, 41, 108, loei 
U5, 181, 188, 818, 880, 886. IBS, 

8i6, 888, 848, 8M, 488, 4W, 481, Im) 
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688, 677, 724, 760, 687, 889, 898, 968 ; 
II, 82, 744, 792, 798, 1048, 1068, 1064. 
1114. 

Ibex, horns, a, onre for rhenmatistn, 
P.K Q , I. 792, 84, 67, 198 : II, 666. 
Ibrahim Khan, Mntineei*, P.N.Q., 1, 157, 
Ghainnwi. 147: -par, II, 160. 

Idioms, P.N.Q , I, 81, 289, 878, 625, 882 : 
II, 60, 66, 169, 286, 886.887, 687, 755, 
882, 885, 922, 925. 

Idols, the sospended, P.N.Q., 11, 780 : at 
Mathura, 68: at Somnatb, 321, 322, 
824. 

Idris, PNQ., II, 1180. 

Id-ul-fltr, P.N Q., I. 118. 

Iftikhar-ud-din Gilani, P.N.Q., I, 1066. 
Ibooee Deo, P.N.Q., I, 830. 

Ikshwakn, PNQ, 1, ^1. 

Ila, P.N.Q., J, 497. 

mh4b4d, P.N.Q , I, 46, 60, 166, 497 : 

II, 088. See Allahabad. 

Iliyas, P.N.Q., I, 836. 

Imaffes, size and shape of, N.I.N.Q., V, 

447« 

Imambara of Miyan Sahib at Gorakhpnr, 
The. N.I.N.Q., I. 963. 

Imam Zamin Rnpee. Fahiman, N.I.N.Q., 
1,696. 

Implements, consecrated, N.I.N.Q., III, 
46. 

Impregoati4BSi by the sun, N.I.N.Q., 17, 
464. 

Imprisonment, its effect on caste, P.N.Q., 

III, 966: NI.N.Q., V, 819. 

Imparity after shavinjir, N.I.N.Q., V, 

147: incurred on a fast day, how to, 
remove, N.I.N.Q., V, 622. 
locantathms, belief about, N.LH.Q., 17, 
252: an, 7, z91. 

Indaur, P.N.Q., II, 917. 

India and China, religions of, N.I.N.Q., 
7, 188. 

Indian, Acacia Famesiana, Oassia, I N.Q., 
17. 59 : customs. N.l N Q , T7, 163. 
Indif^, P.N.Q., I, 218 : Plant Cnste— 
Hindas, III, 681, 715: Superstition, 
N.I.NQ.. 1, 84. 

Indo-Por^^piese Dialects, P.N.Q., 1, 
621 

Indrm' r Jlir.Q., I. 684, 669, 880, 881, 967, 
•pimrth*, IT, 604: III, 260. 268,418, 
664, 666: I.S.Q., IV, 688, 664, 666, 
777: or Andrew Pdn, P.N.Q., Ill, 
262; Temple. 262: Uka 262: Wor. 


ehip of, N.T.N.Q., V, 64: A Kepi 
PMtiv*l,PNQ., Ill, 664, 618, W1 
lodm Neg, Heg4eote, Knngm, P.H.C 
111,252,767. 

Indat, MmuoUw, P.K.Q., I, 869: Bin 
*“• 479,70 

889 : Velley, 467, 880 : P.N.Q,, H, lOtl 


Indnitriee, P.N.Q., 11, 76, 184, 299, 696. 
See Arts and Indnstries. 

Inexhanstible tree, P.N.Q., II, 948. 

Infant Marriage N.I.N Q., I, 24: 

Infanticide female, onstoms, P.N.Q., 
III. 746, 748. 749: II, 888: N.I.N.Q., 
1,622: 11,680. 

Infirmities, bodily, N.I.N.Q., II, 188. 

Inheritance per stirpes. Ohundavand, 
Khasifls Eumaun, P.N Q., II, 457. 
Onstoms, N I.N Q., I, 89, 978. Buies 
of, JIT, 858: See Snocession. 

Initiation, speciHl. times for, N.I.N.Q., 
7, 871. ‘tory rites of sweepers, P.N.Q., 
11 , 2 . 

Injniiotions as to abstaining from cer- 
tain kinds of food, Innar fortnight. 
Eastern Bengal, N.I.N.Q , I, 88. 

Inlay, electroplating and enamel, 
N.I.N Q., II, 98. 

Inoonlation for small-pox, I.N.Q., 17, 
162: Persia, 661. 

Inrodh, P.N Q., Ill, 888. 

IiiseotB, Charms against. N.I.N.Q., 1, 878. 

Inscribed stone at Haji Shah, P.N.Q;, 
III, 56. in the Atak Hills. 67 . 

Inscriptions, P.N Q , I, 629, 688: N.I.> 
N.Q., I, 418; in Jalann, III, 145. 

Installation rite, N.I N Q . 17, 822. 

Instruments, Mnsioal, P N.Q , III, 69. 

Insulting a goddess— An Oracle— 'Hima- 
layas, I.N.Q., 17 719. 

Intimation of contents of a letter— 
Hindus— Roliya—Kungu. P.N.Q., Ill, 
766 

Intoxicating honey, P.N.Q , T, 802. 

Invisible oap. P.N Q , IT, 157, 686. 

Ipoh or Unas tree. I.N Q,, 17, 810. 

Ira, I.N.Q , IF. «08. 

Iran, P.N.Q,, I, 709; HI. 836 : 11, 878. 

Iraqi, Saint, P N.Q , HI, 782. 

Inch, legend of, N.T.N.Q., II, 644. 

Irish Bridges, P N Q , I, 86. 

Iron, nses of evil spirits, P.N.Q., Ill, 
282, 879 ; against the evil eye, I, 16, 
19, 928-940: Pillar— Qatab Miner— 
Legend, III,’ 408, 404 : Ghosts— Oudh, 
846: Boils— Onres— Pan jab, LFTQ, 
17, 188: Siheltifig, N.INQ., I, 218: 
Superstitions regarding, 84, 1141. 

Irrawady, Bivar I N Q., 17, 206, 866, 

Irrigation, early regulations, N.I.N.Q., I, 
489. [954 

Isa Khan of Farrukhnagar, P.N.Q., I, 

Isfraini, PNQi,IJ, 718. 

Isbiq, P.N.Q, HI. 88, 164. 

lihmael, examination of the claims of, 
as viewed by the Muhammadans, 
LNQ.,17,74. _ 

Islamabad, P.N.Q.. XI, 110: -garh, 297 : 
III, 469. 



Indw, 


iilam Qora^Jalandhttr, xti^ 


lilam Gora, P.lir.q„ H, 17t. 

Itmail, Saltan, P.N.Q., III, M t Khan 
0/ IM. 168: Balooh, H, 66 1 

-iaa, III, 166. 
livaw, IN.Q,1V,688. 

Iipital, P.KQ,II,887. 

Iimr, P.N.Q , 11, 608. 

Iswara Ohandiii VidyaBigara <rf Bengal, 
Pandit, P.N.Q., III, 86 
Isaae, seoaring Wrning honiea, P.N.Q, 
n, 081 ; property, III, 447 : male 
Bombay, I, 772 : baming honsea, 770. 
Itching, P.N Q , II, 806 
lalrbind, I N.Q , IV, 40. 

Ize’nddin Kai Kane, P.N.Q , I, 66. 

Jaba river, P.N Q , II, 406. 

Jabalpur, P.N.Q,, I, 660: H. 784, 786, 
860, 860, 842, 944, 946, 1044, 1129; 
III, 68, 69, 70, 73, 477. 

Jabra, The, a bagla ship, P.N Q , III, 408 
Jibrfi4,P.NQ.,I.29. 

Jabril. P.N.Q,, II, 271. 

Jackal, how the, got the Weaver married, 
a folktale of Miriapnr, NJ.NQ, 111, 
16 : the jndgment of the, 214 : - a wed* 
ding, South India, 403, 469 : *b, P N.Q , 
1,28,816,604,608,786: 11,87,161, 
167, 467, 680, 460 : and Lodha’s Wife, 
N.LN.Q.^ I, 1169 : I, 371 : placed on 
Throne, TV, 188 : Horn of, V, 49. 

Jack fmit, the, and the bamboo. 

N.I N.Q., IV, 218. 

Jacob, P.N.Q , I, 181. 

Jade, Bshab, P.N.Q., 1, 1051. 

Jadi Bal, the shrine of, P.N.Q , III, 222, 
Jadon Bajpute, P.N.Q., I, 980. 

Jadn, P.NQ., 1,709; ki pothi, 117: II, 
18, 81 ; -tona, 81. 

JaduBof the Shahnama, The, P.N.Q., I, 
709. 

JiddetAn, P.N.Q., I, 700. 

Jaffna, I.N.Q., IV, 206, 611, 624. 

Jafir Khan Balooh, P.N.Q., Ill, 642; 
Sadiq, Imam, 166. 

Jagadhn, a aaored well, N.I.N.Q., V, 
677: P.N.Q., I, 1014; III, 219, 824, 
685. 

Jagannath, the Mercy of the Lord, 
N.I.N.Q, IV, 98; P.N.Q., II, 726; 
111,477: I.N.Q., rV, 466. 

Jagary, P.N.Q., I, 546. 

Jagat Singh, I.N.Q.. IV, 210, 291. 
Jagatawami, P.N.Q., 1, 184 
JagatiB, I.N.Q., IV, 126. 

Ja^ali Jata of the Indos, P.N.Q., 1, 467, 
880. 

Jagd^pdr. P.N.Q., I, 688. 

Jageswar Mahadeva, miraonlona oiigin. 

Damoh, P.N.Q., 1. 1078. 

Jaghdali langnage, P.N Q., II, lOOOi 
Jagim. I N.Q., IV. 40, 210 : P.N.Q , III, 
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64, 128, 267, 460, 542, 664, 690, 0S6« 
876 !*dak, Baja, 257. 

Jagrawan, P.N.Q., II, 1082 t Kot, S89 1 
HI, 210. 

Jagiom, P.N.Q., I, 184, 888. 

Jahangir, P.N.Q., I, 151, 400, 401, 470, 
647, 64:8 1 II, 700 -nagar. II, 78. 
Jahangir, Sabahdars of Kashmir under, 
1606-1627, P.N Q , II, 709 ; T, 161, 400, 
401, 479, 647, 648 game bag, N.I • 
N.Q., II, 71; Hia relation to ParaCos, 

I, Ul8;-nagar,FNQ., 11,78. 

Jehan Khelan, P.N.Q , II, 108. 

JabAzgarh, P.N Q . I, 268 : Sahib, 250 : 

-rani, 47. See Georgegarh. 

Jai, P N Q I. See je, Panjabi. 

Jaideva, P N Q , II, 740. 

Jai Singh Kanliayya, retirement of, P.N.- 
Q., a, 894, IT, 392, 896, 898: Bam, 

I, 169. 

Jail, P.N.Q , I, 777. 

Jaimal of Chitor, P N.Q , I, 812. 

Jain Shah, P N Q , III, 269. 

Jaina, PNQ., I, 542, 801, 916: and 
Brahmans — Fight over a Temple, III, 
906 : Paohasar Festival^Objeotion to 
taking life, 907 : temples, 78 : l.N.Q , 
IV, 182, 889, 676 : regard for animal 
life, N I.N Q., II, 762 : 1, 201 : P.N.Q., 

II, 279. 

Jaipal of Gandhara, P.N.Q., I, 60-68, 66, 
294, 296, 825, 982 : of Labor, Baja, 

III, 828. 

Jaipur, salute on bringing in candles, 
PN.Q., I, 209: State, P.N.Q, I, 0, 
269, 867: JI, 188, 279, 696, 717, 889 : 
The origin of a garden at, l.N.Q., IV, 
665. 

Jaisalmer, P.N.Q , I, 689 : II, 746. 

Jaisir Pir, P.N Q., I, 910. 

Jaisnraras, P.N.Q , I. 925. 

Jakni, P.NQ.,II,6. 

Jakhai, P.N.Q., I, 888. 

Jakhs, P.N.Q , IIL 267. 

Jakoba, P.N.Q., 11, 6. 

Jai, (water) l.N.Q , IV, 608. 

Jala, P.N Q., n, 380. 

JalAlpdr, P.N.Q, I, 1048: II, 188: 

(Gnjranwala Dist.) 988. 

JalaluMdin Khan of Kasur, P.N.Q., 1, 
789. 

Jalandhar, P.N.Q., I, 466, 742. 1046; 
District, 182. 174, 872, 669, 610, 620, 
711,742,905. 087, 1084, 1086: Doib^ 
620, 706, 0^: II, 21, 40, 160,208, 
208, 858, 876, 618, 748, 878, 906, 1110, 
222 ; Doab, 69 : Marriage Song frem*^ 
Punjab, I.NQ., IV, 461: A|iC94|^ 
worship, Bala Shah, N.I.N.Q.,'^, 
676: Arain tribe, III, 128, 11, 

Awun tribe, IV, 60; 
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, OBrenoniefe, 11, 060 : birth oereitoiiief » 
382: a oatte ProTerb, fi27c oaremiiies 
Ml WeU-Binkhie, V, 006: olotbea of 
RnBtiOB, II, 406 : the bardfaak, PtN Q.» 
I, 182, 872, 660, 619: hifltorp, 478: 
fteath oeroitioaieB, N.I.N.Qu Hi S66, 
908 : decoration of yillagd boiuieB, 667 : 
Degar tribe, IV, 208 : funeral oere< 
monieB, 11, 004 « Gujar tribe, Bhoes, 
tnarriage, by oaptaroi, 588 : harvest 
InoB, 688: Hindn PrieitB, 678^: ^|- 
lOBpioioiiB namei, I, 878 : Hindu Ja |>, 
til, 449 1 Khokhar and Awan tribes, 
IV, 800 : Kpka Sect of Sikhs, 11, 612 : 
[iegend of the Ohorwaha Rajputs, IV, 
965 : legenfl of the town of Kartarpur, 
7*, 898 : marriage oeremouieB, II, 888, 
tl, 489 : marriage customs of Mnham- 
nadans, 884: Muhammadan birth 
leremonies, 567: Muhammadan mar- 
’iage customs, 626 : customs of Maham- 
nadan * Rajputs, 603: Bam Rao Sect 
)f Sikhs, II, ^7 : religion of the 
IhatnArs, 609: reKgion of theOiiuhra, 
110: river worship, 111, 806: rural 
livisionB of the day, II, 406: rural 
panesi 618: Ynral medicinal treat- 
q6ii 4, unlucky names 708 : rural 
ihhammadanism, 676 : rural Proverb, 
Ii08: rural superstitions, 684: rnstio 
awelry, 620, 628 1 rnstic remedies in 
atH aiitoB an e» shoes worn by 

uitios, 652 : superstitions about cat- 
le Saini tribe, 586 : . Soltani Sikhs, 
187, 6Mi : tragedies of a huSbandman's 
He, 471 : srife’s influence in the honse- 
lol^^iCO: , village characteristics, 498 : 
ridow marriage, 664: women’s dress, 
68!,6o|t(tns of the f Sikhs, V, 487: 
levi Sewak Sect of Sikhs, II , 1 224. 
Jales4,P.N,Q., 1^466. << 

Jclesar, P.N.Q., I, 128, lH 6^. 

Jalfdiioh Singh (niaknamcj^ P.N.Q., I, 

680. i H 

Jalla^ Gian deities of| iH.IiH.Q., V, 89. 
Jallan Jatt, imj609. 

Jam (Tama), P.N.Q^ I, 126,^624? Deo, 
: (gDdling) a&iis B^asU, 111, 214. 

Jam, a title, P.liK}., II| 9; t 
jamdl Khan of Malar (otla, P.N.Q., I, 
892. 

j[aiMl*uA-din Hussain, VipsMy of Patna, 
NJdff.<l..I,604. a ttTO. 

Jamaln’ddin Shan cf, MfmHlQh 
Jaaatri Saras, See V si i arts l tar* 
fambn, P.K.Q., IX, ' 

|ambnl, P.N.Q,, III, Uhi < 

^faaidnt, P.Ki^ I, 186a #s o« Ohhoti 
,lpiwa«,I.Nfl.,JV,l6l.^« , 
laui-Honr— StfaSts SetUatasaW 
(HC»313. 


Jamke, P.N.Q., II, 698. ' 

Jamla, godling, P.]4^«.v I, 876. 

Jamln, the Demon, S.X^N.Q., 1, 82S ' . 

Jammn, Kashmir, an untaoliy BaOse, 
P.N.Q., I, 126; Blata, POi.Q.. h 
882,870, 766, lQ|4»lXQ^l MahaM 
of, P.N.Q, I, 164: PJf,(L,vII, 188, 
297, 898, 887, 484, 80X, 980. 

Jamni Oanal, P.N.Q., 1,642: River, *24, 
46, 47, 49, 60i 129, 218, 266, 297, 867j 
870, 470, 492, 671, 672, 627^ 681, 706, 
798, 886, 1060: II, 808^ 690: 111, 
219. 

Jamnotri Mt., P.N«Q.^1, 46« 

Jampnri, the city of the Kether World; 
I.N Q., IV, 419. . » 

Jamshed, P.NQ., Ill, 6^.« 

Jamnn River, P.N.Q., 1, 498. Bee Jam- 
ni River. 

Jamwal Bi^pnts, P.N.Q., Il,<749. 

Jan Mohammad Ohatta, P.K.Q.j 606. 

Jan Sen, the Indian Orphan/ Brij Banla, 
P.N.Q , HI, 471 : of Japanaae, a aim- 
plified Grammar, I.N.Q., IV, 820. 

Janai, P.N.Q., I, 886. 

JanamatfAb, P.N.Q., II, 188. 

Janameja, P.N.Q., I, 24. 

Janami* F.N.Q., III, 466. 

Janampsttar, P.N.Q., III, 867. 

Jand tree. P.N Q., II, 844, 449. 

Jandinwili, F.N.Q., I, 228. 

Jandi-puja, cure for smalUpor, Hiddas, 
P.N.Q., III, 686. 

Jandri, P.N.Q., I, 268. 

Janeo, P.N Q., 1, 848, 984 : 11^ 126, 188. 
Seotarial Marks — Bombay. Ill, 677 1 18, 
267,. 762: Panjab, ki 
IV, 88, 284, 828, 896, 897 : Baja Man 
Singh's, 408. 

Jangal Des, Powadh, P.N.Q,, 11, 499, 

Jangams, P.N.Q., II, 681^ 

Janj, P.N.Q., U, 289. < 

Janjira, P.N.Q , II, 68, 

Jaujnhaa. P.]Cq., 1, 16: II, 997. 

Janoki, P.N.(|., Ill, 188. 

Jantar, P.N.Q,, 1, 117 : I.NiQ., IV, 582. 

Jantmeja, I^.N.Q,, I, 24. 

Jap, Japji, P.N.Q.. 1. 484, 687. 

Japra, I.N.()., IV, 476. 681. 649. 701. 

Japmalas, (Hindu vosanesi. Jun.Ui. iv, 
146. 


Jarasandba, Ijsgona oc, 
869. 


A*i 


Jaiasar, Lpmd , itJ.N V 4 667. 
Jarat, a poet, P.N*Q.» 1, 280. 

^wej. 8», ««. 

Jaribati. A. OhMin, I. Uf • 

Jiijgwli, M81 TmMg *Ub, 

SN. Sm Oeoiiii. VhimMi 
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Jaminei, recipe foc^ knpecviii^, P.lT.Q., ( 

MUu ar Khoktar, PJT.Q,, I, 

linMi, Bkjs of, FJt.O., Ill, m. 

JcM Singh AhlnweUni P.N.Q., 1, 

Km of Jei Singh, It, 8M : DnUa, 700. 
JlwiMiit fieo Hfihar'e infaeioa of Beg- 
^helkhnyd, N.I.N.Q., IV, 88; P.N.Q.. 

1» 167, 818: Sfogh of Kablie, Haia, 

III, IMft fl, U86 

JatTribe,PN.Q.,I,8, X0,88.»,; III, 
228, 886, 840, 848, 441, 466, 467, 647, 
318, 618, 661, 668, 671. 700, 1004, 
1082. 1035: N.I.K.Q., I, 166, 466, 
161,620. 628, 670, 826, 880, 889, 028, 
1120: TI, 456, 681, 691, 628, 684, 06|, 
362,680: Onitom of. Ill, 449: Beli^ 
jion of, IV. 147: P.N Q., Ill, 841, 
686,688, 68a, 690-684, 648 : Mixture 
of Islam and Hinduism, 880 : I N.Q , 

IV, 162 1 Origin of the, a tribal tradi- 
tion.— N.W.P., 284 : Jatt as a term of 
contempt— Sindlt, I.N.Q , IV, 626 : 
P.N II, 66. 180. 278, 294, 868, 440, 
602, 618, 676, 781, 878, 987, 1000, 
1060, 1061, 1110. 

Jrttsib, Jatiydt, P.lTaQ,, I, 29, 647. 

Jataka, I.N.Q. , IV, 176 : Jattakas, 77. 
Jatgali, P.N.Q., I. See Jaghdali. 

Jatgali. See Jagdhali. 

Jatharinie,— Jatharas, I.N.Q., IV, 284. 
Jathkhana, P.N.Q., 1, 1006. 

Jatka. PJN.Q., II, 866. 

Jatki langnagfe, P N,Q., II, 1000. 

Jatni and the Khatrani, The, P.N.Q , 
Itl, 892, 462. 

Jatra, PN.Q , III, 664: I.N.Q., IV, 81. 
Jatwar, F.N.Q., II, 446. 

Jana Hirer, P.N.Q., I, 46, 492. See Jam- 
ni HiVer. ' ' 

Janr Singh, P.N.Q., I, 8. 

Jara Tlortles, I.N.Q., IV, 65. 

Ja^ahir Singh of Bharatpar, P.N.Q. , I, 
252. 

lawai, P.N.Q., I, 9. 

Jay Sink Sawai : how he got his nnme, 

• N.I.N:Q.. V, 170. 

Jay blhe leathers, crying babies, P.N.Q., 
lllj <S6. 

JayananS Mahapadma, P,N.Q , II, 224. 

Ja; if; Panjabi, P.N.Q., I, 88, 2», 72. 
Jealotts dtepbrothers, tbei a folktale from 
Kamhitn, N.I.N.Q,, Y, 198* 

Jejnit, FiNCq., II, 110 
Jengii Khan. Bee Ohlnghlz Khan. 
lUae Oh^t', ani Atatarh, P.N.Q,, II, 447. 
Jewmr Baja, P.N.^ L 8. 

Jewels in aniiAidr hem, P.NlQ., IJ, 168 : 

llj 68, 68b, 0«. 

ni,468. 


Jews, e4u4^|dneons ml||iiliglib' 

Jl^‘XhU«, WhxSt. 

6U, Vai, IM. ' 

Jhejar, trial and exeoOiioii pi tine 1 
rf, I, 167: " " 

477, 648 ( State, 166 . 

266, Mfl, >68, IM, 271,'Mlk 4f 
671 : II, 860. 

Jhallug. Vda, F.K.Q, 1. »18. ' 

J1UJ1.WW suite, r.V.<i, U, «», fi4 

917. 

IhMnput, P.M.Q.,n.Mt. 

Jhand, P.N.Q., 1, 896. 

7tianda, ia«-biMh, P.If.Q., II, 2M. ' 
Jbanda Singk Bhangi, PN.Q., I, 966. 

1041.11,71,72. ' [40i 

Jliaadiala, Amtitear diitriot, P.N.Q„ U; 
Jhang district, the towns of the, P.H.'Ou 
III, 124: I, 188, 846, 810itl, '7«7, 
928, 1116. 

Jhatka, P.N.Q., 1, 286. 

Jbelam, P.N.Q., I, 966 ; DUtrlot, 992, 
870, 694, 617, 697, 727, 771,' lOUt 
Biver, 288, 297, 706, 889, 1046 1 II, 7V 
Diet , 243, 802 ; lUrer, 110, 111, 188, 
227, 707, 781, 1116. 

Jhenghis Khan. Be. Chraghia Khan, 
Jhinrter, P.N.Q., I, 861, 620, 761 1 H, 
799. 

Jhojakdas, Ohnohakwai, P.N.Q., I, 169, 
166, 847, 477, 648. See ChnohakUd^ 
Jhola River, F.N.Q., II, 718. [109. 

Jhoting, F.N.Q., I, 2W : II, B8S, 
Jhnm, P.N.Q., I, 888. 

Jhnn, godUng, P.N.Q., I, 886. 

JhdnsC P.N.Q., 1, 497. 

Jlbi Deota, P.N.Q., II, 1046. 

Jibh, P.N.Q., 1, 8. 

Jihadi, P.N.Q., I, 697. 

Jind,F.NQ., I, 24, 41, 721; State, II, 
188, 800, 616. 

Jinda Pir, P.N.Q., 1, 886. 

Jinn, The. N.I.N.Q, V, 896: p4(m1i4r)tiM 
of the, II, 604: I, 968: P,H.Q.,’II, 
1008 : and Bnropsana, N.I.N.QI, II, 677; 
story of, 898, 

Jirath Khatris, P.N Q., Q, 104. ■ 
Jistkani Baloeh, P.N.Q., II, 66. 

Job Oharnook and Batti, 'S. 

Jobma, FJf .Q , II, 918. 

JVtdhpnr, P.N.Q., 1, 29; U, 278. 

Job4t, P.N.Q., 1, 29. 
Jodh 8 imh.P.N.Q.,n.«> 2 . 

Jods, PJ.Q., ll, 997; 

a foH(tsla, ']^4|lva/ 

U,686, 6Wt 
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Joint-family— Kala-i-fath. 


Jndta. 


8, 6, 88*! • «tl«i 11,246: 186,279, ! 
845,846,668,668,964. 

Joiat'tnmily, t v o TI 

Joiyi, P.N.Q , 1, 868: •• N.I.N.Q., H, 

064 

Jokef, praotioul, on nleepers, Bombny, 
P.N.Q., 111,680. 

Jokk»U,P.N.Q,I, 886. 

Jorn, P.N.Q , H, 169. 

JoMph, P.N.Q., I, 181. 

Jonrneyi, Omens, P N-Q ’ J>., 

866,868: Bo™'*?. 

n, 87, 48, 44, 260, 271, 670, 788, 74| 
810, 988, 1071 ; cuBtoms, N l.N.Q,, 111, 

897 : rules for, IV, 362. 

Jud. P.N.Q., II. 781. 

JudB of the Salt Range, The, P.N.Q , II, 

997 

iSi^VK'n. »:■«». :»»■ 

1011, 1027, 1106, 

Jnlnhns, P.N.Q.,I,796. „ „ ^ ^ 

J4n River, P.N.Q., I. 492. See Jamni 

Jnnotion of elreams, aaored,P N.Q., 1, 408. 
Junctions of rivers, P.NQ., I, 406. 

Jundal Raja, P|J.Q.. I, 669. 

Jungle boy in Bengal, N.I.N.Q., IV, 
818: fires, belief, P N Q'. J’ ***' 
ling, Banspati Mn, III, IW : 

Skui States, 707: me^ 

692: goddess, N.I.N.Q., V, 689, 6W. 
Jnmna, The seven forte on the, P.N.Q., 

jJatamikhi, P.N.Q.. I, 174: Sahai 
Diwan, P.N.Q., li, 668. p w rt 

Keaba, Temple of Jorusalem, P.N.Q., 
111,784: 1,786, 1061. 

Kaba Pir, P.N.Q., 11, 279. 

Kababi, P.N.Q., I, 888. 

Eabaddi, a game, P.N.Q., II, 18. 

K>Wr and Kabir Panthis, annooou::t of, 
N I N.Q., V. 60 ! mystical interpreta- 
tiion of the name, T, 841 : 
of, P.N.Q., I, 761. 178, 600, 661, IW: 
.panthisT 762: II, 681, 728, 789, 876, 
m> N.I.N.Q., V, 242, 866: .paiith:B, 

rites of, 198. j » ui. 

Kabir-nd-din Anliya, Legend of his 
Tomb, N.I.N.Q., II, 414. _ 

Kabul: former mode of welcoming R 
Governor, N.I.N.Q., IV, 761: 

I, 248, 887, 967: H, «. 160,1180: 
■ah, 1, 610. 

Kabul Khan, P.N Q., I, 648. 

Kaohawells, PNQ., I,M. 

Kaohb,P.N.Q.,I,829, 911, 912, 914 1 171: 

II. 279. . , 

Kaohhi Bard’s poem, specimen of a, 

PJf.Q., 1, 987. 


Kachhwahas, P.Nd)., 1, 167. ’ 

Q., IV, 180. 

Kafri,P.N,Q.,I,886. . 

Kahan’ morning and ovemng inoai^ 

tions, N.I.N.Q., V,887 : P.N Q., 1, 797 : 

N.I.NQ,II,84t,848,6«. 

Kahi Ka Mela, N.I.N.Q., HI, 408. 
Kahimgarh, P.N.Q., H, 896. 

Kahinda, P.N.Q., II. 826. 

Kahkar, P.N.Q., I, 72, 78. See Gakkhar. 
Kablar,PNQ,II,298. 

Kibnpdr, (Cawnpore), P.N.Q., I, 248. 

II 839. 

1 Kahror, P.N.Q., I, 620: H, 689. 

I, «'.:«■ 

Kai Armin, P.N.Q., I, 6«. 

Kaiat, Kai Kane, Kai Khnsto-tan Kai, 

Qabad, P.N.Q., 1, 181, 648,877. 

Eaiomars,.art, Kai Pnshin, KaiQnbad, 
Mnitsnddin, P.N Q., I, 646. 

Kailte P.N.Q., 1. 199 : Mount, II, .19. 
Kvr. P.N.Q., I, 896. 

Keiri, P.N.Q , I, 989. 
Kair4t,P.N.Q.,I.979. 

Kaitbal, P.N.Q., I, 9 : 71 , 800, 499, 

Kaiths, power 

marriage oeremoniefl, P.N.Q , 11I» 

Kajal, P.N.Q., I, 866, 4*4. 

Kaji Ohak of Kashmir, P.N.Q., II» 842, 
646,627,680. 

Kainot, P.N.Q., I, 906, 907. 

Kajiwar, P.N.Q., II, 646. 

Kaka khel Pathans, P.^ Q » Il» • 

kS^b of Kashmir, The, 987, 

KakhyenB orSingphoa, The, P.N.Q., Ill, 

Kakku Mai, P.N.Q., I, 689, 786, 7M, 
812, 816, 868, 969, 964, lO^lOW : 
II 84- 87. 96, 146, 190, 207-209, 246, 
264 818 819, 861, 362, 414, 480-488, 
776, 810, 81 1, 860, 986, 967-969, 986, 

Kyem ’ Kyeu, Singpho, Daph^ 
Vn.Q., 1IIi 800; the Iwd of the, 


Burma, 808. See also 
_akyen tindet.boi,f.N.Q.| 1®. 
Kai, P.N.Q , 


Kakyen tinder-box, P.N.Q., 

Kai, P.N.Q-, 1, T S19 424* 

Kai BhairaYa,-on, P.K.Q., l» 818,434. 

Kala Oband, P.N ^SJ* v x j « 
Kala-Wath, Afgbwii»t4n» tomb at, LN.. 
Q., IV; 661. 



Index, 


liii 


KMbagh^Kapur, 


Kft]al»gb,P.N.Q.,n,l7. 

KilaohMnP.K.a., tl, 1188. 

Kalfti Kholna. P.N.Q., IX, 888. 

KalinCir, P.N.Q , I, ^046. 

K«Udb, P.N.Q., 1, 886. 

KalAlt,P.KQ., n» 691. 

Kalapant, AndraiAii IiUadt, P.N.Q., 1II« 
686 : deriTAtion of, N.I.N Q., I, 717. 

KaIm of Hmata, P H Q , II, 847. 

KaIai, rnTAl wol^mo to a raleri P.N.Q., 
Ill, 71. 

KAlohAnd of HAhAbAO, P.N.Q., T, 498. 

KAldAD, P.N Q., II. 468. 

KaIowaI, P.N Q., 11, 106. 

KaU Aari, N.l.N.Q , III, 197 

KaII Dai And his PArrot, N.I.N.Q., Y, 82. 

KaH, P.N.Q., I, 812, 216. 484, 601 : in 
OArhwAl,216 : De?!, II, 117, 799, 1046 : 
ParAj, 184. 

KAlfnith, P.N.Q , I, 208. 

KalinbA, PNQ., 1,885. 

XaU Singh. P.N.Q, I, 3, 8. See KaU. 

KAlilah and Damnah, or the Fablei of 
Bidpei, LN.Q., IV, 78, 

KAlinjar, Bindu remaini At fAll of, F.N.- 
Q., 1, 900 { expedition to, story of the, 
elepbAnts. 084, 71, 824, 826, 900 to 
902, 088 to 986: 11,887. 

Kali Ynga, The, N.I.N.Q., V, 199. 

KAljng, P.N.Q., I, 768 : II, 1116. 

K41h4, P.N.Q., 1, 620, 721, 766. See Kali. 

KAlmnoks, P.N.Q., I, 478. 

Kalpa Brikaha, silver tree, inezhanatible 
tree, P.N.Q., II, 948. 

Kal ttAtri, N,I.N Q., IV, 827. 

KalsAi, P.N.Q., I, 885. 

KaIq, the Bedi, P.N.Q., I, 66. 

KelnWAl, P.N.Q., II, 1022. 

EelyAo 0'^:md of Qarhwal, P.N.Q., I, 
815. 

KiUii, P.N.Q., I, 1088 : II, 617. 

KeniAan, propitiation of local gods, Kali 
N J.N.Q., IV. 278. 

Kambakht, P.N.Q., I, 87A 

Kambohs, legendary origin, P.N.Q., I, 
657. 

Kamdesh priests, N.I J^.Q., IV, 181. 

KAmdha], P.N.Q., 11, 879. 

Karndbeim, the magio oow, N.I.N.Q., V, 
466. 

Kamgar Khan of FamkhnAgAr, P.N.Q., 
I, 268. 

KAmkhwAb, see Klnoob. 

KamlApAri, P.N.Q., 1, 766. 

KAmpaoi, P.N.Q.,067. 

SampAS, P.N.Q., 1,90. 

KASora], P.N.Q , II, 707. 

Kamvan Mirsa, P.N.Q., 1, 479. 

KanA, one-eyed mao, nnlnoW, P.K.Q., I, 
859. 


KanagAts, P.N.Q., IX, «if • 

Kana^ni, P.N.Q., 1. lU. 

Kamiidh, P.N.Q., X, 181, 888, 477* 
Kanani, legend of tU lonnMioiii 
N.I.N.Q., in, 892: oHgii of, IL,m 
stmj^ of, P.K.Q., || 889i.^ 897, 
491,^7,824:11, 1189. 

Kandahar and neighbonrhood, P.N.Q., 


1,208. 

Kanets, P.N.Q., 1, 644 968. 

Kangan, P.NQ.,I,2«r. 

Kangti, P.N.Q., 1, 645. 

Kangna, P.N.Q., I, 206. 

Kangra, P.N.Q., 1,476: oonqneat of by 
Banjit Singh, retreat of the Omkhas, 
Ilf, 889 : a love song, N.I.N.Q., I, 278, 
275 : a woman*! song, 402 : a marriage 
song, 406 : snooeesion of the yonngest 
son, II, 434: widow marriage, 4tt: the 
Dagi tribe, I, 886: Demonology, IV, 
860 ! Bajpnts, descent, P.N.Q., 1, 644, 
960: District, 4, 74, 174, 176, 888, 
461, 478, 686, 620, 680, 668, 674, 686, 
724, 757, 794, 801, 806, 046, 956 1 II, 1, 
20, 27, 120, 129, 180, 161, 216, 817, 
222, 223, 242, 249, 894, 896, 898, 477, 

, 600, 668, 747, 749, 760, 761, 996, 996, 
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Kanhayya, P.N.Q , 766. 

KaniM, P.N.Q., I, 680. 

Kanikars, jnngle-men, Traranoore, 
P.N Q., II, 698. 

Kaniknram P.N.Q., 11, 49, 160. 

Kanjars, P.N.Q., II, 760. 

Kanjihanx, oongee-honse, a prison, 
P.N.Q., II, 1009. 

Kankar rood in sand, P»N.Q., I, 87. 
Kankarkheri, P.N.Q., 1, 796. 

Kankhainra, P.NQ., 11,21. 

Kaokhal, derivatUm of, N.I.N.Q., V. 126* 
Kanniala kanniwala, P.N.Q., 1, 668. 
Kanphatta Jogia, P.N.Q., II, 279, 846, 
840,964: N.I.N.Q., XI, 56. 

Kansna, P.N.Q., 1,466: P.N.Q., II, 21. 
Klntl, PJX.Q., 1, 167. 

Kanim, P.N.Q., II, 698. 

Kanva Brahmans, P.N.Q., II, U<Nh 
Kaawiri Books, P.N.Q., 1, 887. 

Kanwars (aborigi^ P.N.^, I, 419| 
768. 

KanyaknhJa,P.N.Q.,II, 1109: Deri, 868. 
KapilaMniii,P.N.Q.,I,406. 
Kapileehwar, temples at innettoiMi of 
rirers, PJI.Q., X, 406. 

Kapol Baidas, Bombey, easts gonrn- 
ment, early marriagee, PJf*^ UI, 


Kappar, I.K.Q., IV., 147. 

Ktapti warm ennarstitioa, Qti 

849. 

Kapnr Kbatris, P.N.Q., II, 865« 



Uw 


Kapurdiga/rhi — Kaiwr. 




XApnrdigivhl, P.I74«» 

Ki^vth^^Btato, P.N.^^ I, 620^ 1084: 

Sar/p«ll.Q./lI» 674, 768, 800. 

JUimlu, P.N.q., I, 888. 

HMklUjAl, P.N.Q., 1, 1006. 

Karam Singh aids Mahan Singh, P.N.Q., 
II, 888 1 of Patiala, 1. 960. 

Karama Jhumata, N.I.N.Q., 1, 068 : song 
of the,N.I.».Q.,II,488.' 

Karangal, P.N.Q., 11, 604. 

Karangdhar, P.M.Q., 1, 476. 

Karars, P.N.Q , II, 616. 

KaiMa, P.N.Q., I, 466, 681: II, 14, 
45a 

E a s h ad a Brahmans, P.N.Q., TI, 678, 720, 

uoa 

Kariala, P.N Q., II, 188. 

Karil, P.N Q., I. 806 : tree, worship of, 
N.I.N.Q., V. 196. 

XStkota, Karkotaka, P.N.Q., II, 828. 

Rasiiia Bai, pist/ of, K.I.N Q., V, 68. 

karma Bonn. NJ.N.Q., IV, 866. 

Mannas, P.BQ., I, 66. 

KasnaMh, P.N.Q., II, 188. 

Kanial,agrioiiitar^ ceremonies, N.I.N.Q., 
lySlSt bstrothal ceremonies, 11,96: 
cattle oharma, I, 765 : ceremonies on 
tim thrashing 6oor, Shaod Mata, 1001 : 
charms, sam^ tre^ 080 : ootton-piok- 
laA 876 1 death oeiamonies, II, 22, I, 
1184,1185: ezegamv among the gen- 
tes, dssMsit thsSiigtfYfmales, 111, 288. 
fnneral estamcniss,* II, '21 : Hindn and 

. MakSmamdatt ^rasssls, III, 164: Ken- 
dal, P.N.Q., n. 766: manriage' cere- 
I, 622: II, 100: 
maasoring gtaln, I, 860 : Miran Sahib, 
tiis saint, 012 s mo^ of worship, 820 : 
peribdidM re-distribntion of holdings, 
IV, 806: |K>sseBBkm, ditination, and 
'mcoidsm 1, 800 ; propitiation of malig- 
nant deitie^ 785 : rea|Hng osremonicB, 
BOS i raUtioas following npon marriage, 
888: religious oflerinks, 018: reme- 
dies for cattle dieense, V, 611 1 rales 
of IftlMthnoi^ in, 8M : sagstfoane sow- 
ing, I, M: tsmeoAig, n, 788i cos- 

/ kw Nadta,* 408 : Jatt, ancestor 
worship, 1, 1120 x Jegend of the saint 
Bgi in Qidandar, 814 < the sect of 
Sadhs, TWt s#aeper caste, worship 
HI, 484: tribal organisation, II, 88, 
168 : District, PJT.Q., 1, 1, 8, 8, 9, 89, 
180,160^880,887, 470, 640, 598, 668, 
980t It, 480» 1U6. 

Samala Brahmans, P.N.Q., 1, 688. 

Ksmls of Hassrh, P.M.Q; II, 888. 
Jhkxm PIfjQ., Uy 888. 

Karra Manikpor legend^ N.I.N.Q., III, 


Kwtwpnr, l,174;taV 

of,N.I.N.Q.,V, 888. 

Kwnr. 8m Kaliror. ' 

KmmU liver, P.N.Q., 1, 870, «18. ' 

KsMali, P.N.Q., II, 870, 065. 

KMhu, P.N.Q., II, 841. 

Kaehnr,P.N.Q, 11,688. 

KmH P.N.Q., II, 286, 841 > -Birf, K. B., 
071, 10814, 1102: -ka mela, N.I.N.Q.. 
Ill, 408 ; Dm, worship of, T. 188. 

EMhmir, PJI.Q., I, 68, 126,804,808, 
882, 407, 486, 488, 662, 740, 867, 1896, 
066, 967, 081, 1046, 1066, 1071 : II, 71, 
110.112, 424, 484, 688-646’, 687-686, 
640.642, 696, 707-709, 714, 716, 748, 
836,887, 020, 080 : i- Brahmins, P.N.Q., 
I, 682 : Bubahdars of, II, 700 : Sbaifls 
N.I.N.Q., III, 417: Saltads of, Ala'- 
nddin, 'Ali Sher; F.N.Q., II, 484, 
029 i Fattsh Shah, 642 ) Hahib, 
630; Ibrahim, 629; Hnhammad Shah, 
641, 642; Nadir, 626, 886, 426: 
Shamsdddin I, 428, ms Shah Mir; 
708, 630. Qntba'ddin, 1877-1808 A.D., 
P.N.Q., II, 482: Battanieo, 1828-1826 
A.D. , 426-426 : Sayyid Mubarak Khan, 
1680 A.D., 686: Sbahaba’ddin, 1868- 
1878 A.D., 481, 886; Shahabndain 
Qhori,148: Shams’oddin,II, 1687-1588 
A.U., II, 646; Bikandar (tskandar) 
Bnt-Shiknn, 1808-1418, 488: Taiaf 
Khan Obak, 1680 A.D., 684, 707, 768 : 
Yotaf Khan Bizvi, 1688-1808, A.O., 
708: Zainn’l ’Abadin, 1427-140, A.U., 
486, 688, 930 : Patteh Shah, 1488-1679 
AD., 642; Gasi Khan Ohak, 1651-1,668 
A.D., 680, 681: Haii alw. Haidar, 
1478-1476, 689; Hasan Shah, 1476- 
1487, 640; Hnssain Khan Ohak, 1608- 
1671 A.O., 682; Ibrahim, 1640-1648, 
027; Ibrahim Gaznavi, I, 167: Ibrp- 
him Makri, 1618-1687 A.D., II, 648: 
Tzma’il, 1587 A.D.,644: (rSztoratlOn) 
1688-1640 A.D., 646: Jamshed, 1846, 
1847 A.D., 488: Saltan 'Abdi Zina- 
1668-1668, P.N.Q., II, 090 080 i 'All 
Khan Obak, 1671-1680 A.D., 088 ; *A]i 
Shah, 1418-1424,484 1 Alaa’ddin, 1847- 
1867, A.D., 480: Lohar Hhin OUtk 
1881 A.D.,707. 


Kazan (mdling), P.N.Q., I, 885. 

Kasbal, P.N.Q., 1, 108. 

KmI (BenarssJ, P.N.Q , I, 064. 

Kastorl, folk medlouM, P.N.Q., HI: 

776 . , ' 

Kasnr, P.N.Q., II, |01, 866, 684, 7^, 
889, 898. IMO,' 1U0,'U18: HU'*, 
64. 181, i04, 887, m, 'dW, 781, wK 
I.N.Q., IV. l7. IS: PAthUi, anoaHtcA 
' at the Mw^ot Nawafas, PJf.Q;; C 
788: Ml of Qntba’ddin Khan of 



Indm* 




Mftmdoi, 7l8i mlft idUi i Q*, III* 
48: P.K.Q., d^7U, 788 to 

789. 

Kat-kbaii^ ^0.^1.141. 

Xat or Katht In nliiie«iiaaioi ii ( F ) 
Knfir^PftDjftb, LK.Q..^?, 807. 
Kata|iuuiobMijt>Kateohint anao]— mri- 
anti of BeaogoIert«-«0^}oni T.N.Q., 

, lY^, 

Katftk, P.N.Q., Xl, 046.* 

Katu^PN.Q., II, 081. 

Kateiar, P.N XI, 846. > 
Ratl»aka«a,P,N.Q»II.406. 

K8thaHa Guteii, P.N.Q.,!!, 880. 
Katkicarh, P.N.Q.,1I, 748. 
fiatli, I.N.Q.,XV,88, 446. 

Katliaa, I.N Q., lY, 118. 

jSiiheklrli or ]Mreaohttri, P N Q., III. 

Kathiawari a legend of 9hatraii}ai, 
Patitana, Llf.Q., 1Y, 418 1 Palitana, 
Shatronjai, 880 : Hahottna Ghroniole, 
480 : snake worship, N.l.N.Q . 1, 1116. 
Kitbmandu, P.N.Q , HI, 664, 612. 
Katkaris-Bombay. INQ, IV, 786: 
P.N.Q,>II,680. 

iatoob, P.N.Q , I, 960 : IT, 816, 816, 208, 

CKMI 1 . 

Katoli PJf.Q., IT, 118. 

Eatpntya, P.K.Q., 1, 208. 

Katn, P.K.Q., I, 907. 

Kalynr, De^nd of, N.l.N.Q., Ill, 861. 
Kbnlan, wife of Gnm Hargovind, P.N.Q., 
11, 401. 

KMria Deri., P.N.Q., III, 68. 
KaDlja,l.N.Q^ IV, 646. 

Kaolaar, P.N.Q., II. 176, 170, 401. 
Kanilui«nagari, P.N.Q., II, 188. 
Kannaaa, P.N.Q., III, 14. 

Kanpii F.N.Q., 1, 6, 287 : -k, II, 481. 
bweriiBirer, P.N.Q., II, 116. ^ 

Sayaai,Hiighak, P.N.Q., I, 646: Gak- 
kbars, 181, 297. * * 

Kayaraeb, P.N.Q., I, 646. 

Kayaathaa aa olerkt under Hindu kings, 
N.I.N.Q.. IV, 468 : of Behar, 260 : 1, 
542: T,804:>P.|fQ., I, 10. 

Kayi Kankall^ P.N.Q., I, 646. 

Eayten, P.N.Q., 1, 84. 

P.NkQ.,. 1, 476, 686, 716, 606, 
884. 

Keni,*P.N.Ql, II, 6 O 4 . 

Kennedy, Tj J., PJf.Q., II ,688. 

Ke#, f .Mu II. 888. 

Keoik]Ml,4Uni of. PJ7.Q., IH,186< 

I JT.Q.i 17^ 440. 

«MIMl<Hkr,6hrine of, HX.N.Q., il, % 
Kerohiefk— Oomb— Lack, P.V^Ql, tW, 

OMiJI, 114. 


woiw>—i r iw ' l i f te r . 
I.K.Q., IT. aSTi iSMtmi-mMiam, 
706. / • 

]lf.tiw-F»mk, Ur.^ Vt, f4k 

K.m(% hatriumv mmU 

K.riii^'tv’^^n.aa.mno. 

KhiUtir.F.H4^,I,M<4. In Ski 

Kl»gii, OutoM ft, HJiSiQ., IQ, Mb 
Kh.&,P.N.Q,I,fiH. 

p.li4gMh DtoMrt, F.H.Q« I. US. . 
Si«j.. P.N.Q., III, 100, 080. 

Khkjnri. Pir, P.S.a, 11, 1008. 

KhSkH, P.N.Q., IlilMt Ihta, KXaX)^ 
TI, 4. 

Shalid Adut, m. Abu Ajab. 

Khaln, P.N Q., I, 028. 

ShMnbodi^ P.N.Q.. Ill, 808. 

Ehunbya, P.N.Q., I, 281 . 
EbaniU,Pjr,Q.,ni, 480 , 600 : •'« UEiQh 
IV, 866 . 

Khan, P N Q , 1, 11, 840, 761 : Balmliir, 
228 : a title, II, 100 ; Khanan, titte of, 
III, 222, 124: lahan, II, 71. 

Kbana damad, P.N.Q., I, 270. 

Khandeih, Banjame, lejinf of gboati, 
N.I.N Q., Ill, 426 1 di?orM eMng 
Uarwar baniyaa, 180 : fniieral otHtome 
of SmMn, 270 1 naniage onataia of 
Marwari Imyaa, 886 . 
E)wndoba,P.NQ.,I,880. 

Kbanddr, P.N.Q., 1, 17A Saa Khadir. 
Kbiagib, P.N.Q., I, 746: Do^, 078. 
Kbaqgara, long of, N.I,N.Q., LTI. 
KhsoUD, P.N.Q. 1, 880: II, m 
Khanit, F.N.Q., 1, 886 . 

Kbanpdr, P.N.Q., I, lift II 4 1118. 
Kbanaahib Inayat ’All Khan of Malar 
Kotia, P.N.Q., I, 806. 

Khant, P,N.Q.,iI, lllL 
Kbap, F.N.Q., I, 860 . 

KbaraJata, P.N.Q.,11,1101, 
Kbaiate-pbatielia, P.N.Q., II, 811. 
Ebaraj, f.N.Q., IV, 207. 

Khacik Singb, PrfaMa,P.NA), tU, BUj, 
648, 781: lUhM^ uT^ tM, 
1112 . 

Kbmr BAiilbiarf, P.S.()., 1, 466. 
Kbarbar Bir, iNcahip of, SAil.<)e ^ 

Khareha, PJT.Q, 1 , 8881 II, 6144. 
KbaaUa, P.M.Q.. I, KMOt 1^ UM. 
Eharkan,P.N.<).,lI.78B. 

Kbarpaaoh, tba. H.I Jl.Oh I, OH, 
Kharrala, tba, VXXJtiTh, 101. 
Kbarwar, trOM, ilAir.Q^ I, SlfciMi 
887. an. 800, 844, oSb 
M». 1081, lME.flQB 0 , U 

1168 ; n, 81 , 04,191, m, 




hi 


Khaaor-^Khutfoio. 


Ind^. 


. 667, 686, 708( HI, 248, a60> 

marriam. IV. 108. 

Khair^Q-. llli 168: Khoto, I.N.Q., 
IV, 821. 

Khaa Babman of Kamaon, the, prooe* 
don of ooroerera, N.I.N.Q., 11, 788. 

Kbaahmahotaab, P.N.Q., II, 188. * 

EbaaU Hilli, oaitoma of the people, 
onooeaeion in female line, marriage, 
diyoroe,N.l.N.Q., II, 26. 

Kbaiiaa, religion, divination, mountain 
worahip, aaored grovea, N.I.N.Q., I, 
1044: trial by ordeal, II, 08 : P.N.Q., 
II, 466, 457. 

Kbataka, P.N.Q., II, 966. 

Ehat-angnaht, P.N.Q., 1, 686. 

Khatavali, F.N.Q., II, 1008. 

Ebatarwa, P.N.Q., 1,810. 

Khatika, P.N.Q., II, 600, 966. 

Khatohwar, Qonds, Hindn proaelytiam, 
P.N.Q., I, 998. [462. 

Khatrani, Jatni, and, P.K.Q., III, 892, 

Ebatri caste customs, P.N.Q., I, 642: 
snb»diviaions, 974 : Handa marriages, 
11, 867 : Handas, Jatka, 856 : Maunan, 
866 : tradition, left*handed descent 
of the Rajpnts, I, 643 : Snrajbansi, 
Ohandarbansi, 497: Bajaz, 906: 174, 
228, 286, 278, 279, 400, 478, 496 to 
407, 678, 640 to 646, 748, 766, 794, 
819 to 821, 904 to 908, 921, 978 to 978, 
1002 : Khatris, III, 268, 494, 686, 688, 
661,688,618 to 616, 620 to 6a2:I.N.Q., 
IV, 86, 161, 167, 284, 827, 422, 648, 
64i, 647, 660: proverbs regarding, 
N.I.N.Q., III, 429 : I, 949 : P.N.Q , II, 
104-100, 126, 1181, 262, 844, 866, 888, 


Ehatriyaa, P.N.tJ., 1, 228, 296, 691, 748, 
764, 819 to 821, 848, 908, 964. 
Ehattanli, P.N.Q., I, 646. 

Ebannkbann gaigan, P.N.Q., 111, 886. 
Ehawas, P.N.Q., II, 9. 

Ebel, P.N.Q., 1, 961. 

Ebemkaran, P.N.Q., III, 64. 

Eheng, P.N,Q., Ill, 808.^ 

Kbera, PXQ.. I, 747, lOll: a village 
d«^, N.LN.Q., V, 488: -pat, P.N.Q., 

n,m. 

•Shtfi DUtriot, F.K.Q., 1, 616, 877, 1086. 
Shea,PJI.Q., 

Ebeskhl Patbam, P.N.Q., III, 48. 
Ebetrpal, P«N.Q., I, 212. 

Ehetwadi,the shaking tomb of**, Bom- 
bay IV, 90. 

Ebetwali, P.K.Q., 1. 181. [Ill, 164. 

Ebnifat, the gift of propheoy, F.N.Q., 
Ebilaoti, P.N.Q., II, 047* 

Ehirakasi, PJ9.Q., 1, 864. [Ill, 227. 

Khinak, P.N.Q., 11, 1026 ; bait the bear, 
SUiUnar, P.N.Q., II, 121. 


Ehitans, F.N.Q., 1, 686. 

Ehitoli, P.KQ., 11,788. 

Ehiva, P.N.Q.,.I,478:III, 124. 

Ebiwewali, P.N.Q., 11, 602. 

Ehiyal, P.N.Q., II, 698. 

Ehiarabad, P.N.Q., II. 1111. 

Ehobar, P.N.Q., II, 406. 

Eho-i-Baba Range, P.N.Q., III, 887. 

Khojas. I.N.Q., IV, 17. 

Ehokhar tribe, N.I.N Q., 1, 41, 826 : IV, 
800 !.ain, P.N.Q., I, 976. 

Ehols, P.N.Q., 111. 62 : (music) II, 698. 

Ehoman, P.N.Q., II, 898. 

Ebonds, death ceremonies, N.1,N.Q., I, 
842 : marriages, 822, 689, 644, 646 : 
a^orption of local worship in Brabmi- 
nism, II, ^49 : abstinence from work at 
festivals, earth goddess, 1, 1118 : birth 
ceremonies, ancestor worship, 448: 
demoniacal theory of disease, charms, 
magic, 868 : derivation of name, 394 : 
fetishism, II, 84. 422 : human sacri- 
fice, I, 23, 162 : earth goddess, game, 
618 : peacock totem, 178 : infanticide, 
622 : leopards, totemism, 78 : magi- 
cians, punishment of, 861 : marriage 
rules, 28: pancbayats, 489: remedv 
for barrenness, 862: sun and earth 
worship, P.N.Q., I, 427 :* priesthood, 
N.I.N.Q., II, 880 : tiger worship, 868 1 
war customs, 861 : witchcraft I, 627 : 
transformation, tigers, 864: worship 
of conservative principle, II, 878 : of 
the destructive principle, 80 : of the 
earth-goddess, ^6: human sacrifice, 
218 : of the forest god, sacred groves, 
426 : of the god of arms, samred 
groves, 306 : of the god of boundaries, 
I, 418: hnnting, II, 166: of rivers, 
420 : of springs, 686 : tanks, 426 : of 
the bill god) 294 : of the rain-god, 17 : 
of the small-pox god, 800 : of the sun 
and moon, 226 : of the village god, 
418, P.N.Q., III, 667. 

Ehopras, I Q., IV, 17. 

Ebopri, the, LN.Q., IV, 147. 

Ehosa Jats, P.N.Q., 1, 1086. 

Ehnbilai Khan, P.N.Q., III, 828. 

Ehnbla Khan, see Enbilai Ehan. 

Khndiin, P.N.Q., I, 788. 

Ebndran tree, a folk etymology, 
N.LN.Q., I, 6, 618. 

Ehnftan vela, P.N.Q., I. 714, 

Ehnni wisal, F.N.Q., n, 164. 

Ehnr4s4n, P.K.Q., I, 297, II* 827, 788. 

Ehnshab, P.N.Q., 11 1017, III, 642. 

Ebnihh41 Ohand, P.N.Q., Ill, 68, 69, 70 : 
•nagara, II, 666: Bai of Farrakbna- 
gtf,I*268. 

Kbn«aT Parves, P.N.Q., I, 709 ;-o, mb of 
Jahiogir, 467. 
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khwftiA Khaii^ P.K.Qh I, M ^ 

Khw^a XUitr. 4 Ml bMitf 

fttw, in, 2S . eHl^ food, 

80 1 K.IN Q., IV, 888 1 vorthMod hy 
droTi V, 218 j wonhip^ by Kaborf, 
4H!P.N.Q., Ill, TtTirarihip of, 
N.1 NQ., V, 8«0: 1.N Q., lY, IWrUl, 
876. 278, 869. 678 : P N.Q , 1, 9S8i IX. 8. 
Khwaja Maadad Ohiati, P.N.Q , HI, IM 
Mo’ama'ddin' Ohiati of iLjmor. 186: l 
N.I N Q., IV, 887 : Niiamn^ddltt Anlla j 
DeblaTi, P.N.Q., I, 1065 : QutboMcHn 
Bakhtiar Kaki Uabi, 1064 
Kian, P.N.Q., I, 646. 

Kidar Baja, aoe Khwaja Khiear. 

Kidaria Brahmans, P.K Q., II, 106. 
KidMTiath, P.N.Q , III, 548 : Object of 
Pilftrimage — Himaleyaa— Qarhwal, I.- 
K.Q., IV, 698. 

Kikar tree, I.N.Q, IV, 67, 160, 180, 
445 : P.N.Q., I, 852 r-treea, II, 804 
Kikran, P.N Q., II, 484. 

Kilaa, P.N.Q., II, 889. 

Kil,PN.Q., II, 166 ; -khana 
Kimboh : Bee Kamboh. 

Kimkbwab, See Kinoob. 

Kimo (godling), P.N.Q., I, 886. 

Kin (ibex), P.N.Q., 1, 198. 

Kinoob, P«N.Q., I, 84. 

Kine oa atara, N.I.N.Q., IV, 879, V, S60. 
King and hia Waalr, N I.N.Q., II, 702. 
King, L. White, P.N.Q., 1,968:11,60, 
806-808, 621,688. 

King Pawan, a folktale, N.I.N.Q., I, 
288: Silaal, P.N.Q , III, 887 :-a of old, 
N.I.KQ.. I, 682 :-8 aon and hia fairy 
bride, n. 674. 

Kingiriya oaate, the, N.I.N.Q., II, 481, 
487. 

Kinr Khwa, P.N.Q., 1, 184. 

Kinnn Bam, aonga of, N.I.N.Q., IV, 
460. 

Kinship and marriage in early Arabia, 
I.N.Q , IV, 816. 

Kintal, P.NQ., II, 594 
Kipohat, P.N.Q., I, 546. 

Kipling, J L., P.N.Q., I, 886, 887, 848, 
509, 676, 788, 1006, 1082 : II, 88, 840 
Klr^asi, P.N.Q., I, 864. 

Kirir, PN.Q.,III,60 :-8 1,862. 

Kirarioh, P.N.Q. I, 457. 

^ratpnr lake, the, P.N Q., 1, 146. 

Kifiai. P.N.Q., Ill, 490. 

Kirioh, a aword, P.N.Q , II, 1008. 

Kirit Sohfla, P.N.Q., 1, 484. 

Kirmioh, P.N.Q., IT, 888. 

Kirmi^, ^maon, P.N.Q., II, 498. 

Kiro, P.N.Q., I, 888. 

KirovaKP.N.Q,!, 882. 

Kir|)alBbJa, P.N.Q., II, 188. 

Kirtana, P.N.Q., II, 698. 
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Kiiya-Earam, Hfaidiiai pliiQit 

Ktahu ^ lifQ , IvTm » 

Kiahtawar, raja of, P.N.Q., Ill, *119 1 11; 
Slistiif aohiWakanda^Sfmbir. 

IV, 170 1 tha Banda fct Inok^'^O^* 
26. P.NQ.. 11. 6,909. 
Kitoben-mlddeiHb 1-N.Q., IV, 280< 

Kite, the, snperadtlooa abont, 

IV, 76: gold, PN.Q., m. 860:ffB- 
aight.— onrea, 881 : Paa^b, I.N.Q; 

IV, 179 :.i, P.N.Q., II, iSS, 

Kiyat, P.N.Q., I, 648. 

Kkhai Khwa, P.N.Q., 1, 184. 

Knives, P.N.Q., 1, 861. 

Knot tying, a, for remembranoe, P.N.Q., 
II, 671. 

Knots in the Brahmanioal oord, N J«N.Q., 

V, 487. 

Knowles, J. H., F.N.Q., II, 200 616. 
Knox, Q., P.N.Q., I, 487. 

Knnokles, oraoldng the, P.N.Q., II, 890. 
Kooh-Bihar. I.N.Q.. IV. 696. 

Kohat, P.N.Q., II, 27 : District, I, 886. 
Kohistan, PJI.Q., U, 787. 

Kohitnra, P.N.Q., I, 090. 

KqII, P.N.Q., II, 209. 

EokiUn, P.N.Q., III, 91, 102. Bani, II, 
282, 890. 

Kol festival, onriona, a, Ohota-Nagpnr, 
N.J.N.Q., III, 206: tribe, I, 91, 782, 
791,796,797,884,886. Bee Kola. 
Kolaoharia, creed of the, P.N.Q,, II, 
646 649 050. 

Kolaoharia, names for Sakti, P.N.Qi, II, 
650 : the upper month veda, HI, 86. 
Eolama, P.N.Q., Ill, 717. 

Kolaoava, P.N.Q., 11, 649. 

Kolarians, snn-worsbip, P.N.Q., I, 4Q6, 
485. [741. 

Kolhapur, a oatoh from, IJN.Q., IV, 
Kolbatia, P.N Q., II, 680. 

Kolia, Bombay, P.NQ., U,079, 88Q>-8 
I.N Q., XV, 27: PN.Q., 111,1, 854, 717. 
Kolmat, P.N.Q., II, 648. 

Kola, faneral oeremoniea, N.I.NfQ«A Hi 
468; marriage onatom, P.N,Q., n, 
1064 : or Dhangara, danoe, 6lll 
witohosaft, N.I.ir.Q., I, 91 1 PJT.Q,, t 
426 : festivals, M.l.N.Q*, HI, 806. Be4 
Kol. 

Kompaa tree, I.N.Q 1 ., IV, 417. 

Kona Bani, 1841, A.D., P.N.Q., 11,497. 
Konkan, P.N.Q., Ill, 848, 891. 

Korah, P.N.Q., I, Wt [774 

Kprajini, folk medicine, F.N,Q., JUI, 
Koran Pandan, P.KQ., 11, 118, 

Korea, mlee for oonBnement to 
LNQ.. rv, 20: eepefatioa of bwp 
fibres, If. 
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Kori^^Kumaon. 
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Korli, NJJI.Q., n, ass. F.II. 4 ., II, 671. 

Korkn trite, PJ7.Q., Ill, 717. 

Konra Trite, N.tK.Q., 1, 846, 917, SSSt 
in. 61, 86S. 

Koriitl, P.K.Q., 1.761. 

KMilla River, P N.Q., 1, 408 1 Kot, I.N.Q., 
IT, 607 i in Otembn, P.N.Q., III, 262. 

Kotah, tens, P.II Q., I, 610 . 

Kotnhn, death onitomi, P.N.Q., I, 611 1 
local hletory, II, 761 ; I, 684, 686 : II, 
746, 760. 

Kotnlgarh, eite et Hahaknli’i battles, 
PN.Q.,I, 828:-par, II, 894. 

KotinI, P.N.Q., J, 267, 617. 

Kot Bithanr, legend of, P N Q., Ill, 
102 1 onp-marks at, 130 : Bare Khan, 
P K Q., II, 264 1 Obalor, 298 1 Qirwnr, 
1017) Knmalia, 760; Karnr. 637, 
10l7: Karwan, 748; -a of Kasnr, 
I, 711; T4hir, PNQ., 1, 696; Ui 
Khan, P.N.Q., I, 66 », 1086; II, 694: 
Kaogra, a game, 18. 

Xota,P.K.Q.. n,76. 

Kotlahar, P N Q., 1, 478. 

Kotia Utter, P.NQ.. I, 296, 891; See 
Uiler EotU; P.K.Q., II, 120 , 216; 
Nil;ang, 1111 . 

Kotow. I N.Q.. IT, 286. 

Kotpdtli, F N.Q., I, 370 . 

Kottavi (Dnrga), P N Q.. I, 828. 

Kotwaln caste, I.N.Q., IT, 484. 

Koval creeper, I.N.Q., IT, 804. 

Krang (ehell-ash), I.K Q , IT, 97. 

Kiatii, P.1I.Q , II, 899. 

Kriahoa, F.N.Q., III, 14, 99, 247, 886 , 
888 , 841 ; avmbols of, 842 ; I.N.Q , IT, 
248, 628, *648, 688 ; P.N.Q., I, 668 , 
709, 766, 767: Legend of, K.I.II()., 
T, 408; aooga of, II, 298, 804, 419, 
477 1 Kama, F.K.Q.III, 18; 11, 447, 
604. 


Kriahnaiao, Baiji. P.NQ., I, 601, .692, 
698,787,869,860. 

Kahatriya, olana, P.N.Q., I, 908: is 
Khatri, 819: Khatri, Rajpnt, 820: 
— s and Fame Bam, 881 ; A Kahat- 
rva’a wit, N.1 N.Q., III. 421 ; I.N.Q., 
IT, 284, 440, 470. See Khatriyaa. 

Knar, festivals in. U I.K.Q., T, 1. 


Knba, legend of, N.I.U.Q., T, 118. 
Knbnal Khan, PH.Q., 1, 686 . 
Knda 6 ,P.N.Q, 111 , 88 , 

Knkar doom, K.I.N Q , HI, 818. 

Knkaa, M.I.If.Q. II. 612; Ram Singl 
and the, P.K.Q , III, 686 1 II, 169. 
Knkhoaat,P.II.Q,II, 88 . 

Rnkla, I.B.Q., nr, 21. 

Kfikowtl, pS.Q., 1, 466. 
Knk»al.I.H.Q.,IT, 160. 
Knlbarga,P5.(J.,Il,44e. 

Rnloha, Hari Singh, F.M.Q., HI, 219. 


KnUna, I.If.Q., IT, 767. 

SalOp Baroffi itilt, rinl d«moni» 
legandp K.I.N.Q., 1, 869 1 eoaplati, 
1108 : expiation of bad look, 607 1 
langnage spoken at Malanap P.N.Q , I> 
876 : leopards, snperstitionsp N.I.N.Q., 
1, 658 ; local worship of Vyasa, 424 1 
marriage ceremony, 976 ; rules of in- 
heritance, 978 : sacred trees, cypress, 
snnw-fiill, 410 : the demon Jamla, 
822 : Tundi Rakshasa, lY, 85 : worsliip 
of Adi Brahma, T, 431 : F.N.Q.. 1, 77, 
655: III, 164, 261, 844, 459, 781: II, 
129, 249. 

Knmaon, the agni-hotri of, N.IN.Q. 
Ill, 284: children’s games, 98: folk- 
lore, 62; propitiatory rope-riding, 
human sacrifice, 1, 616: the tola, 
ghosts of children, II, 113: visits of 
condolence, IV, 196: Aguriyas, iron 
smelters, 1, 214: alleged ancient 

Mongol graves, 216 : arithmetical 
puzzles for boys, III, 208: a build* 
ing made of nine stones, IV, 118: 
a folktale, Euan ka mendak kun- 
men raya, I, 772 : a magic well, 
III, 263: a settlement of Mongul 
Tartars, I, 216 : Bhotiyas, burial cere- 
monies, Mtines worship, II, 870 : 
Bliotiyas, deal h ceremonies, 80 1 Bho- 
tiyas, marriage customs, I, 976 : caste 
among the Bhotiyas, 818 : Ohaumu or 
Bandliaii, a local god, 422: coinage, 
1186: combat of slings and origin of 
Dev Temple, 111,209: oombats with 
slings, ^ : Folklore, 222 : games, 
superstitions, etc., 285: grain mea- 
Bures, 1, 1084 ; Idol at Badarinath, 11, 
219: IV, 891: Eatpatiya, Gairni, 
P.N.Q., I, 208 : land measures, 
N.1.NQ., I, 1181: measnres, 1186: 
measures of capacity, 1183 : ordeals, 
1182 ; polyandry, II, 161 : pro- 
pitiation of local gods, Eali, 280: 
propitiation of Mahadeva, rope-riding, 

I, 417 : religions suicides, II, 1 : Skan- 
da Parana, PJT.Q., I, 828: loroerv, 
N.I.N.Q., 111, 6: superstitions, 279; 
oharming and exoroism of disease, 168 1 
the Bkhathiya-ka-Mandir, I, 1100: 
religion of the Bhotiyas, divination, 

II, 876 : verse on the people of 6hor, 
I, 720 : village games, III, 92 : water 
wheels, 11, 689: weights and mea* 
sores, 1, 1082: Eluawari Hangrang, 
Spitti, P.N.Q., I, 74: Knnawarl Ian* 
gnnge, 800. 879, 958 : 207, 208, 299, 
801, 808, 806, 810, 818, 826, 828, 404, 
406, 410, 418: IT, 7, 188, 24t, 462 to 
467: history of 111, flSJ: LK.Q., IV, 
43, 128: folktale, N.I.N.Q., 1. 988. 
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Ktmeuri^laitpait 


"Kamari, P.N.Q., ni, fiH 6W. 

Kumanfc. P.N Q., HI. 191 

Kitmbhkuran (nioknMie), P.K.Q., I, 480, 

^ a' 465 ‘ •■ H.I.N.Q., 

Kombumin, P.N.Q , IT, 604. 

Knmnii Ei w, P N.Q., I, 405. 

Komri, I N.Q., IV, 789 

Kntiara ohhnka, P.N Q, T, 919. 

Kuniwar, P.N.Q., l.,74, 78, 79, 98, 806, 
879, 968, 

Knnbi, Btymology, N.T.NQ., I, 210 :*8 
P N.Q , HI. 12, 262, 814. 420, 587 : Tl, 
276. 

Knnda, P.N Q.. I, 237. 

Kungrab, P.N Q., I, 545. 

Kniign,— Roliya, P.N.Q., ITT, 766. 

Knnj, Orane, P.N.Q., II, 921. 

Kunka, P.N.Q., I, 629. 

Knnkftiiai, P N.Q., II, 604. 

Kaiikurat, P.N.Q , I, 648. 

Kunkntila, I'.N.Q, I, 679, 690. 

Kunnyit, I.N.Q , IV, 89. 

Knnthardi, P.N.Q , I, 596. 

Kanwar Bijai Mai, N.I.N.Q.. II, 640: 
leirend of, III, 118. 

Kan wars, (pdlings of aborigines, P N Q., 
1, 768 : sword- worship, 419 : aborigines, 
gndlings, hatred of Brahiaans, II, 
663. 

KurA, (opprobrious name), I.N.Q., IV, 91. 

Kurds, P.N.Q., II, 49, 

Kuriii, PN.Q , I, 219. 

Karkus (HlxirigitieR), P.N.Q I., 424, 425. 

Karniis. P.N.Q., Ill, 160, 161, 255, 873, 
876:1,761. fl7. 

Kiirmiund the jackal, the, N.I.N.Q,, IV, 

Knrmi, the good luck of the, N.I.N.Q., 
IV, 66. 

Knrmuiidan, N.I.N.Q , I, 874. 

Kiirram Valley, Afglianistan. A Turi 
ghotal frnm the, I.N.Q., IV, 228. 

Kursi, P.N.Q , I, 768. 

Kura. See Korub. 

Knrukshetr, P.N.Q., I, 678. 

Kosa or dub (holy) grass, I.N.Q. IV, 828: 
P.N.Q., 111, 762 : sou of Hama Chandra, 
48. 

Knsk, sort of, P.N Q., Ill, 690. 

Kustik, P.N.Q., I, 843. 

Kntub Minar, P.N.Q., I, 660. 

Kntaa, I.N.Q., IV, 470, 650, 700. 

Kntiarda Ouga, P.N.Q., II, 996. 

Kntrils, P.N.Q, 1, 181. 

Kusiak, P.N.Q., 1, 90. 

Kyen, Ga Kyeu, Singpbo, Dapha, 
PJN.Q., Ill, 800: the land at the 
Burma, 808. See also Bingpho. 

Kyonthal State, P .Q., I, 712, 969 : II, 
604. 

L.,P.N.Q,II,448,1060. 


La, I.K.Q , IT, 186. 

Ubanas, P.N.Q., IH, 888. 

Laohhman, P.N.Q., lit, 838,841: Oie, 

688 . 

Laoiihmi, the goddess of wealth, I.lf»Q«, 
IV. 117, 618: P.N.Q., 1, 768 1 II, 1078. 

Laeqner, Burmese, P.N.Q., HI, 684, 898. 

Ladakh, oonseerated fo^ for the eoule 
of the dead, the Buddhist god of the 
dead, N.I.N Q., I, 610 1 oonseoratioA of 
harvest, first froils, 428 1 eoUptee, 
rams* horns fixed on fruit trees, m6 i 
funeral customs, 1066: hanging mm 
on trees, 606 1 Kuuawar, P.N.Q., T, 88 1 
rale of sucoession, polyandry, N.I.N.Q., 

I. 1126: P.N.Q., 11,407. 

Ladiwiilii, P.N.Q., II, 607. 

Liiddii, handhna, P.N.Q., 1, 128. 

LAdwa, P.N.Q., I, 8. 242. 

Lady Governess, title of the governor*! 
wife, Madras, P.N.Q., Ill, 877. 

Lhdy who became a oat, the, N.I.N,Q., 
Ill, 289. 

Ladybird, the, P.N.Q., II, 684, 1097. 

Laguna, P.N.Q., Ill, 12. 

Ugans, I.N.Q., IV, 608. 

Lsgnrbagha — Leopard-— Hyaena-— Pan- 
jab, I.N.Q., IV, 627. 

Laghai, PN.Q., Ill, 44. 

Lah, Lahawar, Labor, P.N,Q., I, 666: 
LahAr 479. 

Ulmrpur, P.N.Q., II, 181, 801, 600. 

Lahanl, see Lahul. 

Lahore, raid on, P.N.Q., I, 982 : revolt, 
at linnjit Singh interferes, II, 609: 
trndidoual history, 1, 479, 666, 68, 
188, 236, 278, 279, 294, 400, 436, 
468, 706, 731, 789, 740, 741, 809, H46, 
886, 896, 906,966, 969, 1043, 1048: 
District, 66, 111, 676, 620, 878, 964, 

II, 60, 70, 168, 181, 274, 286, 391, 601, 
604, 606, 608-610, 601, 602, 674, 691, 
698, 694, 744, 760, 888, 1022, 1056, 
1110, 1112: District, 866, 666: IH. 
219, 223, 289, 828, 826, 888, 469, 69Q, 
731, 782: 1N.Q. IV, 289, Dialaot- 
Panjab, 862. 

Lahna, P.N.Q., I, 174, See Aagad 
Guru t Singh, 966. 

Lahpoti, P N.Q., I, 870. 

Labul, Bnddbist oeremOniee, a follL 
tale, N.I.N.Q., I, 1068: decision of 
bonndaries > by a goat, 1117 k Sin* 
dnised Buddhism, hnmau ■eorlfioo. 
910: agrionltural oeremoniee, lllOi 
superstitious, 1048, P.N.Q., Ill, 881. 

Uia, Pil.Q., II, 66. 

U-Uaha iiritlaho, P.N.Q., 1. 8^, I8l, 
sweepers, 618. 

Laisaudar, P.N.Q,, 11, 1007. 

Laitpait, P.N.Q., II, 1014. 
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Lutn, F.N.Q., UI» m. 

LiilE» Pfanlni, P^.Qm L 986. 988. 

Uke, liord. P.N.Q., HI. 841. 

Lakharnii. P.N.Q., HI. 691. 
iMkhAiutfia Oftneih, P.N Q., III. 879. 
Ubkhttipjor Katbna, P N.Q., II, 698. 
Uikhi, P.N,Q. 4 , 1, 620 : Kaiampdr, 020 : 
K4bala^, 610, see Kibnlah : Kalnikhi. 
080: Khokarain, 620: Larkani, 620: 
Yaiklni, 620. 

Ukk Ditsi, Baint, P.N.Q., 111,1. 844; 

Sarwar, 162. 281. Pir, II, 966. 

JMh gam, Tbe, P.N.Q.. Ill, 714 
Lakkmi, P.N.Q.. I, 889; II, 792. 
Mhowal. P.NQ., m,469. 

Lakhpat llal, aee Lakhpat Bai. 

Lakhpat Bai, Diwan, P.N.Q., II, 604, 
608. 

Lakhndata, P.N.Q., III, 162. See Lakh- 
data^ 

Lakhati, p.N.Q., Ill, 849. [706. 

l«Ma)n, The Magician of, P.NQ., Ill, 
Lakahmi, I.N.Q., IV. 151, 712 : the god- 
deae of fortune, P.N.Q, III, 698: 
wonhip of, N.I.N.Q, II, 6: Ghand 
for Dae), P.N.Q., I, 171 : Narayana, 
668 : temple of, I.N.Q , IV, 49, 126. 
Lakaiin, P.N.Q., I, 466. [264. 

Lai Bahu, the red wife. N.I.N.Q., Ill, 
Lai Beg, Balmikji, Talmiki. P.N.Q., 1. 
881 : Lai Bhekb, Mehtar Iliae, Pir-i- 
Oaetagir, 686 : Walmik, BeziareB, 
Chandalgarh. 664 : 106, 672, 664, 887 : 
I.N.Q. IV, 72:.ia, P.NQ., I, 668, 
788.087 : -beg, II, 4, 122, 286 : -ia, 2. 
Lai Bhekh, F.N.Q , 1, 106, 686. 

Lai Biban De, the Bev., N.I.N.Q., V, 

108 . 

Lai BailwkkwF— Fil Shiau. — Aaother 
TwiPn, F^.Q-, HI, 897. 

Ul Ohandni, PJ7.Q, I, 89: 01tnl»m, 
1007: atira,106,?60. 

Ul SiiiRli, Raja, F.N.Q., III, M8, 895, 
809 1 1. 590. 

U^a Utla, F.N.Q., U, 105. 

Ula aad laabajaa, th., N.I.N.Q., 



Laaiat ThOo: M!r.Q., IT, 866. 

Umlmgaon, P.N.Q., II, 916, 116. 

Lambardar, F.N.4. 1> •• 946 < H, 884, 
in, 87, IJI.Q., IV, 914. 

Uaiba (nioknHme), P.N.Q,, I, 489. 

Umlina, F.N.Q., U, 486. 

Lamnnnu, P.N.Q., Ill, 889. 

Lamp, P.N Q , I, 699, 943 : •* Prarantion 
— .gnaka*— bitfl— III, 176 1 Laal^^Bom* 
bay, 692 Lighted, N.I.N.Q., I, 948: 
U, 184 : eaperslition, IT, 167 : in 
tamples, V, 616 : .blaok, a prevantiee 
ot evil, Nacar Bombay, P.N.Q., II, 
1084. 

Land, ezobange of, N.I.N.Q., II, 890: 
measnreg, 70 : 1, 1104, 1181, 1189 : 
Onrrenoy, III, 187 : rnTenne aaiiga- 
menti, P.N.Q., 1, 476. 

Landa bela, P.N.Q., I. 714 : roti, 714. 

Landlord’! oeiMt, N I.N.Q., I, 886. 

Laadohi River, P.N.Q , 1, 188. 

Landslips, legend, P.N.Q., 1, 811. 

Langehe of Mnltan, P.N Q , II, 614. 

Langir, P.N.Q., 1,869 : HI, 167 : taetiTal, 
N.I.N.Q., II, 686. 

Langoti, P.N.Q , 1, 171. 

Language of Ualana, P.N.Q., I, 664 ; of 
Mnndari eonge, Cbota'Negpnr, 
N.I.N Q , III, 190: Plf.Q , 1, 80 to 88, 
184 to 187, 289 to 841, 878 to 876, 
471 to 476, 668 to 667, 691 to 636, 712 
to 716, 801 to 807, 879 to 868, 968 to 
963, 1087 to 1048 ; H, 60.67, 108-170, 
883.881, 884-889, 492-487, 694-698, 
688-687, 768-769, 896-886, 918, 987, 
1008-1016, 1108-1109. 

Lanka, leUnd of, F.N.Q., HI, 860, 888, 
848, 746 : 11, 879 : Sea Ceylon. 

Lane, I.N.Q., IT, 648. 

Lao (bnoket), P.N.Q., I, 019 :-b III, 608, 

888 . % 

Lapoha, P.N.Q., I, 108. 

Upwings, P.N.Q.,n, 471. 

Lars, P.N.Q.,IU, 486. 

Lass6, P.N.Q., 1, 90. Dn. 

Last Tree, piewrvation of, N.I.N.Q., in, 

Laaoia, P.N.Q., Ill, 188: Tree (eotdia 
my») I.N.Q , IT, 180. 

Ut.F.N.Q., 1,660. 

Lath Bhairon, P.N.Q , I, 818. 

Unng (blovea), I.N Q , IV, 868. 

Lava, P.N.Q., I, 479, 660. 

Lavpnr, lee Lahore, P.N.Q., 1, 479. 

Lew, F.N.Q., I, 86, 189, 476, 6n,686, 
716, 808, 864, repiOta of the old ladv 
Dirann! Adale*. I.N.Q., IV, 891 : e of 
Mann, the, 747. 

Uwe, P.N.Q , 1, 897. 

Uwan Phan, I.N.Q., IV, 848. 

IiKwrenM, ^ Rioberd, PN.Q., T. 
164,884, 888. 
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Tjsim, PXQ. UI»SSB. 

LmA CdiM, NJ.N.Q., 1, 411 1 11, 74, 
914, 916; onrrhnoy, Bieii, 111, 1S7. 

Loup Teer, to find we eonreot iMonth in 
the Hindn, N.I.K.Q., III, 929. 

Leernioff, the worth of, K.I.V.Q., IV, 
109. 

Lewei, retifloetioD of, N T,N.Q., ll, f 
679. 

Leather ooinege, P.N.Q.I., 404. 

Leavoi ae an Amnlat, N.I.N.Q., V, 669. 

Xieft hand nnlnoky, K.I.N.Q., 11, 41, 
•handed people, V, 226. 

Le^nd, Trailre Paee, modern, P.N.Q., 1 
M: Afghanistan; tomb at Ka1a-i< 
fath, I N.Q., IV, 661 : the, abont Kat 
ynr, N.T.N.Q., HI, 861 1 a, about veae 
tables, V, 88 : the, of Abohar, I, 763 
of ^Ikh, Afghanistan, I.N Q , IV, 176 
Agarwala Banyas, their, NJ.N.Q., TI 
682 : Assia Range, Alatogir Hilt, 
Orissa, P.K.Q., HI, 799 . birth of Vikra 
uadit]^, 1,880 e bmsh-wood and stone 
oairns, 111, 16 ‘ Kanwari rooks, 

Sakesar Hill, I, 697 : Vikramaditya 
obtains Ujjayini, 882: the. of a 
kingandqneen, N.I.N Q.,IV, 72 r a, of 
a, saint ; II, 808 ; a, of a tank, 807 • 
of Aurangseb Hornets, P.N.Q., II, 878 
a, of Bageshwar, N.I.N Q., Ill, 81 ; of 
Bharatpnr, P.N Q., Ill, 84 I : the, of 
Bhnran Sink, the saint, N.I.N Q., V. 
62.* the, of Ohehel, Tan, Hazrnt- 
Qbons, P.N.Q , U, 1180 : the, of Danla- 
tabad, N I N.Q.. V, 184 : the, of Dera- 
Nanak, P.N.Q , I, 788 ; the, of Dhanii 
Nath, origin of the Rann, 918; of 
Gebardhan (Gorardhaha), III, 260 ; 
the lameness of monkeys, 848 : | 
the, of Gokarana and Dhnndhkari, 
!l.I.N.Q.,V,287; legend of Hardnnl, 
468; of Hasan Abdal, Baba Wali, 
Gum Nanak, F.N.Q., II, 642 ; the, of 
Hemavati, N.I.N.Q., II, 442 : of KasyO' 
pai at Baramnla, P.N.Q, , II, 641 1 the, 
of King Jarasar, N.I.N.Q., V, 667 ; of 
Kot Bithanr, Sirkap, Basalo. Kokilan, 
P.N.Q., III, 102 s a, of Krishna, 
N.I.N,Q., V,408: the, of Knba, the 
peitter, 118 j the, of Lorik, I, 989; the, 
Ifirabai, II, 879 : of Mohtara, P.N.Q., 
II, 1006: of Mnnjeta, Kangra district, 
Brahma Baja, Kanya Devi, 6M: 
a, of Nahan, 746; the, of Nala 
amd Nila, N.LN.Q., IV. 404i the, 
el Narsi Bha^, V. 870: of Nor- 
wiehal JaUnihw dktriot, F.N.Q., 
n, 876: fli Patikota,860: the, of Pipa 


N.I.N.Q., V, 900; 

Ptpjal, PJf.Q., I, 1067; thiteliaia 
tok. KJ.N.Q., rr, 47tt th4| 4if 
Raja Nala, II, 606; of laadlhMdt 
Bawal-Pindi district, P.N.Q., II, lOl : 
of sttgar lake, hnman seoriie^ 961 1 M, 
of Baku Gopal, N.lif.Q., XV, m- 
the, of Sakhi Barwar, P. 9 I.Q 4 , HI, 
166 i a. of Bialkot^ K.t.N.Q.« Iti B6 : 
the, of Snkbdera, T, 409 : of Vani 
Taean, P.N.Q., 1, 889 1 9 I Taroba lake, 

? }ir(t of the weten, II, 697; of 
epagarm, 688; the, the danghtiT of 
the Baja of Kosala, N.I.N.Q., IV, 470{ 
the, Dhirodbar hill, I, 7744 the, the 
Dberawttttank, IT, 440 ; the Hoopoe, as 
told by iintan, III, 387 1 ih» Narbst^ 
P.N.Q., n, 718 : the origin of dancing 
girls, N.I.K.Q., V. 479: the Pbalgn 
or Lelajan, 982 : the poet Bur Das, 
IV, 449 : the polar star, 886 : the, the 
Bamswati river, 264 : frillars of etone, 
P.N.Q, II, 962; legendary genea- 
ology of Bakhi Bawar, the, III, 166 : 
legends of acquisitions of territory, 
N.I.N.Q, V, 666: of Govardhan, 
Indian titans, P.N.Q., Ill, 886: of 
Pannar, Mani, hsadless horseman, 
witchcraft, II, 661 : the f^irit of the 
pool, 662 : of Somnath, I, 1069 ; of 
the Emperor Akbar, N.I.N.Q., IV, 
882 : legendary origin, Adhai Ghar, 
Bara-Ghar, Bonjai, P.N.Q., I, 907: 
the shaking wall of Gnrdaspnr, IT, 
781 : of Krishna and Kansa, modem, 
III, 886: -ry origin, A ghorie, 906; a 
Muhammadan, N.I.N.Q., I, 688 : -s, of 
great personages, P.N.Q , II, 878 : of 
places, 110.112, 117, 118, 999,994, 996, 
828, 651, 662, 696, 688, 678, 668, 717, 
719, 745, 746, 748, 1096, Ilia 
Leb,PN.Q., 1,119. 

Lebiwar, see Ldhor, P.N.Q., I, 479. 

Lehna Singh, PJf.Q , II, 174 
Leia, P.N Q., Ill, 689. [768, 

Leilao, Nilam, amotion, P.N Q., II, MB, 
Leipya, I.N.Q,IV, 186. 

Lemons, remedy for ague, deoootioa of 
Maltese, P.N.Q., Ill, 460. 

Lending seed-grain, P N.Q., HI, 876. 
Lens of the eye nied as « onlt of hiea- 
snrement, the, N.I.N.Q., V, lOT^ 
Leopards, P.N.Q., I, 606 1 snpsostltioa, 
N I.N Q., 1, 78, 668. 

Leprosy, N.I.N.Q., 1, 769 : V» 441 1 onto, 
Samadh, P.N.Q., 111, 149: mete of 
onring, N.LN^*! 602 1 lepMUpilN 

Argala, adjntintii, qpaok mteloii L 
984: ditto ditto WiMlitillOiia. 
•nahiOte«e»te,1i0,9IBt 117^1 Mris 
tree, I.N.Q., IV, 909. 
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XitfMr Bear, namea for the, P.V.Q., ZI, 
621. 

Lettere on eport in Bntern Bengal, 
1.N Q., IV, 818 : heading of, 

V, 218. 

Lorirate, Bo^ai, the, N.I.N.Q., 1, 449, 88, 
60. 461 : P.N.Q., II, 480, 460, 006, 967, 
091, 1002. 

Lewin of Sardhana, P.N.Q., I, 627, 065. 
L{bationi,PN.Q ,1, 100. 

LiohhaTis, origin of, 1, 684. 

Licking the platter anlooky, P.M.Q., I, 
281. 

Lientenant'GoTemore of the Panjab, 
P.N*Q., 11, 607. 

Life of Buddha, and the Barly History 
of his Order, The, I.N.Q., IV, 77. 

Life, objection to taking, P.N.Q., 1, 92 : 
index, 882 

Light of Asia, the, by Edwin Arnold, 
C B.I., I.N.Q., IV, 467 : -ed lamps, 
N.IN.Q., I, 243: Blnok -Punjab, 

I. N.Q., IV, 86 : Maternal Uncle and 
Nephew, 87 * P N.Q., I, 987 : -ning ; 
V, 660 : and snakes, IV, 292 : persons 
struck by, I, 285. Indra's arrows, 
P.N.Q., U, 864: Light. Family, the- 
Penang^Straits Settlements, I.N.Q., 

IV, 819, 820. 

Likhiin, P.N.Q., III. 162. 

Lilam, P.N.Q., 1, 1040. 

laiith, P.N.Q., I, 849. [681. 

Idsse, Bombay, slaking, P,N.Q., Ill, 692, 
Lindsay, P.N.Q , III, 244. 

Unga, I.N Q., IV, 266, 769, 808 : P.N.Q., 

II, 1046. 

Lingam, P. N Q., I, 822, 411 : worship of 
Mahadera, N.I N.Q., V, 868. 
Ling-ehi'hien, I N.Q., IV, 60. 
Lingri,Pir,P.NQ., 111,487. 

Lione— Snakes— Ondh, P.N.Q., Ill, 868. 
Live, how to, till your eye^brows turn 
gr^, N.I.N,Q., I, 111: -ing saint, a, 
Shah, V, 404 ; -s of ohildren, 
saving of, 600. 

Liver«eaters, N.1«N.Q., I, 88. 

Lisard and obameleon, belief regarding, 
N.I.N,Q., I, 986: lieards, cures, 
P.N.Q., III, 94, 796 ; chirping, a good 
omen, Eastern Bengal, N.I.N.Q., I, 
249: IlMnok, Bombay, P.N,Q., 1. 
787: omen, N.I.N.Q., III, 404 : (ouree) 
PJif.Q„ in, 109, 246 : 1, 946, 1018 : II, 
86 . 

Looelgods, propitiation, N.I.N.Q., IV, 
278tihriiiee, 1, 169,166, 782. 

Loousts, Bombay, PN.Q., lU, 801: 
•nperitition regarding, N.I.N.Q., I, 
981 1 note on tbe use itf, as an artiole 
ol diet amcog the ancient jPeraians, 

V, 4/74: fleeh-aating, 11 467. 


Lodh Hunt, P.N.Q., L 411. 

Lodba CHSte, Thags, N.I.N.Q., I, 898. 

Lodiiia, a game phiyed by girls, in the 
Bttsti and Gorakhpur districte, 
N.I.N.Q., III, 281. 

Lodhran, P.N.Q., II, 689. 

Lodi Pathans, F N.Q., I, 465 : II, 108; of 
Dhogri, 294. 

Logar Valley, P.N.Q., II, 49, 160. 

Lohani Pathans, P.N.Q , I, 466 : 11, 48. 

Lohsr, P.N.Q., I, 466 : see Lihor, 479. 

Lohirli, P.N.Q., 1,478. 

Lohars, P.N.Q., II, 917. 

Luiiaru State, Ahmad Baksh Khsn, 
P.N.Q , I, 880, 881. [479. 

Lohawtr, Loher, see Lihor, P.N.Q., I, 

Lohi, I.N.Q., IV, 401. 

Lohkot, P.N.Q., I, 296, 981 : See Libor 
479. 

Lohor, see Lthor, PaN.Q., 1, 479. 

Lohpal. P N.Q., 1, 675. 

Lohughdt, P.N Q., I. 822, 824. 

Loidheri, P.N Q., 1, 478. 

Lois, I.N.Q,IV,21. 

London, P.N Q , III, 869, 870, 871. 

Long, (cloves) P.N.Q., III. 168: life 
omen, N.I.N.Q., I, 706 ; spell for, 111. 

Looking-glasses, N.I.N.Q , II, 44: dying 
persons, barbers, Brnbrnan women, 
Bombay, P.N.Q., 11,906,878: super- 
stition, N.I.N.Q., I, 683. 

Loot, at Knlmjar, P.N.Q., I, 901 : Ma- 
thura, 670; in the Kanuuj camps ign 
677. [876. 

Looties, " Loot, *' Sibbandiee, P.N Q , III, 

Lord Lake, P.N Q , 1, 167, 88 ), 882, 

Lord’s return, the, N.I.N.Q , 1, 182. 

Lorik, tale of, N I.N.Q., 1, 872, 989. 

Loss and regaining of caste, Kumaun, 
P.N Q., 11, 458. 

Lotus, worship of, N.I.N.Q., IV, 289. 

Lou, P.N (J., 1, 479. 

Loup-garou, P.N.Q., 1, 499. 

Love, philtre, betel-leaves, P.N.Q., II, 
388, 662 1 song, N I.N.Q., III, 194 1 an 
aboriginal, from South Mirsapur, I, 
716: a, tp Krishna, II, 477 : of Sarau 
district. 769: songs, I, 270, 272: phil- 
tre, P.N.Q., I, 699: Songs, Panjabi, 


11,194. 

Lnok, drinking, Bomjiay, P.N.Q., Ill, 
628: gourds, Bombay, 626; grain, 
Bombay, 626: lamps, Bombay, 822: 
ol the yonngeet eon, N.I.N.Q., V, 
689:laoWiSmd nblnoky oommunioa- 
tione, 166: da^ ^.N.Q., II, 744t III, 
609: times and days, 618: lucky 
ohildten, abnormal births, 868: olotheg 
Bombay, H. I074i days, 
ing shoes, 1, 16 : feet marks, N.l^N^., 
V, M i numbers, P.N.Q*, I, 187 
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Indkj omm. Al|gb>ttirt>n filiO* Lftmri, « Ohbwdai, ni,W. 

^ I.N.Q., If, 107: itmn^n: Liinln, PXQ., HI, 115. 

Knngim, P.K.Q., III, lOO: Ktngr*, Lang dIfeMe, ^harm, tV, MS. 

Ill : hioky tiiM for droMinfr. 051 1 T, Lothali, P*K Q., 549. 

120, 124, 126, 167, 251 , 232, 857^38, 869. LoiwaU, P.K.^t H. 1007. 

628, 544, 547, 570 : -y dftyi, 21 : Ljinffdn oiuitorai--pntTer for ohiidfin, 
N.I.N.Q..1, 867,837. 925. 948 : niim. l.KQ., IV, 11: TkM ohlM^bMA 
ben, 127 : Look, PN.Q., IF, 26() 720 I Lomp, 12: The aritnol, 18 : ipriiikUtt|5 
788, 740, 1074, 1076, 1077, 1075. the ohfld, 14. 

[jQoknow, prmervatioo nf taii tree in Ljoni, W. H.. P.K.Q., II, 269. 675| 
the grove, N I N.Q . Ill, 22 : pro. 674, 675. 

oaring eooe, power of pruger, llaham- Maoealiffe, M., P tf.Q., 1, 817, 698 1 II, 
maden, I.N.Q., IV. 794: Shohdae. 206.422,687,617,987,1117. 

N.I.N.Q., I, 5^: army of martyre, Macdonald, K. 5., PJfQ., I. 688, 675. 

869 . legend of Nigohao. snake wor- MachhandsmHth, P.N.Q., II, 879, 890, 

■hip. III, 396 : Rndrakaha Berry, 1, 964. 

575: Saint Sheikh Mina Shah, III, Maohhi Baon, itom-raiaiog fairy, 
149, P.K.Q., II, 143. P.M.Q., 1, 526t.wala, 189. 

Lndliianat a oonplet on famine, Maohhiwdri, P.N.Q., 1, 789. 

N.I.N.Q., y, 428 : a fair in hononr of Mada, P.N.Q , I, 88. 

Gaga, III, 811 : belief in aupernataral Madain, godling, Oadh, P.N«Q., Ill, 
agency, IV, 194. birth oeremoniee, 606. 

II, 616: oononbinage conatitoting Madar, Manna, P.M.Q., II, 81, 624, 626 : 
marriage, 666 : oonume of Jat women, III : 40. 

691 1 divialoni of the day, 680: effect Madardesh, See Madradeia. 
of a pereoii becoming an ascetic, 490: Mad dog, 4 folk-tale, N.I.N.Q,, 1, 1188: 
Jilt oeremoniee of betrothal, poly- —in ah Indian village, P.N.Q., 111, 

andry, 628: Jati, widow-marriage, 649:— doge’ bitea, onrei, 11,918. 

629 : Kharpanob, I, 688 : marriage, Madham, I N Q., IV, 207. 
oeremoniee among the Jats, II, 624 : Madda Shah. See S^in-nl-Abidin. 
marriage aonge, IV, 386: Mnlmm- Madhavas, I.N.Q., IV, 481, 628, 6M. 
madan birth oeremoniee, II, 619: Madho Rao, Sindhia, P.N.Q., II, 699: 
Mahammadnn marriage oeremoniea, Peehwa, 715. 

651 : obeervanoes at the Roehani fair, Madhoji Sindia, N.I.N.Q., 1 , 806 : P.N.Q,. 
T, 122 : polTandry, II, S64 : rale, of 1, 167, 267, 262 to 264. 
enooeeeion, 651: eaored groves, V, Madbyandina Brahmans, P.N.Q., 11. 
267 : sbrines to Bakhi Sarwar Saltan, 1100. 

489: aaoceBBioa in the female Madina, P.N.Q., II, 321. 
line, II, 498 : the Bharai faqirs, Madradesa, P.N.Q., II, 158. 

707 : the oharaoterietioe of the Hinda Madrai, a charm fbr Jewels, N.I.N.Q,, 
Jat, 662: TheOhorewab Bajpate, 714: III, 142: a remedy algainet the e?u 

tlie religion of the Jats, IV, 147 ; eye, IV, 188 : Mpeot In sleep, North. 

theSads, n, 668: the tald of Jalan I.N.Q., IV, 662: Assam, Bengal, 

Jat, IV, 88: the Udaais, II, 662: Barma, Aoaoia Oonoinna, reeta ante, 

use of jewelry, 690 : widow marriage 447 1 bad omSh, care, looking at the 
among Muhammadan Bajpats, 665: snn, 678: Balnohistan, royal oaetott. 

rales of inlieritanoe, 494: the Levi- proceeding on foot, 829: Bengal, 

rate, 653/ PN.Qh II, 409, 889, North-West PTovinoes, Oeylon, North 

III, 824, 825, 646: District, I, 669, Borneo, tobacco, 218: BengaL Oadh. 

1048. Persian works, 789 1 oostoias 

Lnghmin, P.N.Q , 1, 61, 66. N I.N.Q., 1, 682 1 black hem. nnloofey. 

Labindr, Lahiwar, see Libor, P.N.Q., I.N.Q., IV, 608: snsesing,806: soolal 

I, 479. life of the Hindos, 897 : foathem as- 

Lais Sahib, P.N.Q., I, 272, See Boar- peot unlnoky, omens, crows sating 

qslso. pindM, 706: sqnirre^ leg^, 606: 

Lakaris, throwing^passing on evil— stone circles, Dolmens, i Swamis. 

Bihar, I N.Q , IV, 718. > 688, 588, 648 : the Aohoha tree 

'* Lakoohori ** Game -catch thief— • pyros ebenuter), 676 : fall id a tnatinr 

Bengal IJf.Q., IV, 702. a 1^ omen, 674: t^ flshsmish df 

Lnla(iiiokname^P.N.Q., 1,447. I the Madras ooast, XsmiyaM. • Cai. 

Lnllaby, P.N.Q., I, 684 : III, 229 1 II, 78. | niyamma, Vedars, Vedam dA, 459 1 
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the Ketoki Aotree, legend, 706i the 
pleak.Met, K.IN.Q.. I, M i the 
IMeiiai geard, I.N.Q., IV, 809 < the 
ehrine of the withered tree, growth 
of a onlt, tree altan, 398: thioTes. 
770 1 thrM timee and three times, | 
(Makkale maun yatti) N.I.N.Q., 1, 686 : | 
the tiger and the oat, folk- tale, I.N.Q., 

IV, 478 : Tinnerelly, Malabo, offer- 
ings, Oocoanats, 697 : Tratanoore, ada> 
oil, 802: tree and animal worship, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 616 : tree-marriages, Pipal 
and Nim, I.N.Q., IV, 414 : urine, onre 
for snake-bite and soorpion sting, 700 : 
Vajratirttha legend, 654: nails and 
hair, 488 : oath : witnesses to it, N.I.- 
N.Q., I, 684, omens, Jonmeys, special 
days, I.N.Q., IV, 668: passion play, 
886 : Pen-Malayalam, an Indian home 
of Syrens, 778: pilgrimsge onstom, 
418 : popnlar ideas of the origin of 
common objeots, 707 : pregnancy de- 
faetire obildren, eclipses, 704: pro- 
coring issne, 416 : rainbow, 602 : rain 
in ezoess, method of averting, N I.- 
N.Q.. II, 667 : recipe for bugs. I.N.Q., 
ly, 807: seoond sight, 802: scented 
flowers, 708 : Velamas, maoriage 
onstom, 468: P.N.Q., I, 269, 612, II, 
274, 660: III, 867, 890, 667, 778, 790, 
877 1 Bargaining in. -Dalak. 660: 

I IV, 10, 28, 227, 896, 411. 416 
to 416, 482-433 470, 482 to 484, 601, 
64t. 692, 622, 660, 606, 700, 706 to 
707, 786, 765, 756, 804 to 808, 826. 

MadwAli. P.N.Q.. I, 288. 

Magaddhi, P.N.Q., I, 648. 

Magahija Dorns of Qornkhpur, K.I.N.Q., 

V, 187. 

Magar Gurkhas, P.N.Q., I, 817. 

Magasthenes on India, N.l.N.Q , I, 80 

Maggots, P.N.Q., - I, 82: onre for, 
N.I.N.Q., 1, 169. 

Maghs, ghosts, tree worship, N.I.N.Q., 

I, ^ Mela, head shaving at the— 
Allahabad 1.N Q., IV. 604 : P.N.Q., III, 
124 ; -eli, 1, 880 : day of, III, 219 : -and, 

XU. 

Ma|^J>oat, the Ijl.I.N.Q., V, 69 : bone, 
fV, 468 : drqle, mode of reeovering 
debts, t, 68: msgio < qaalities of owPs 
flesh, h 944 : magio ring, the, 

<4 t^ l^ovd Solomoa, a folktale of 
Mh^pisr, NJ.N.Q., n, 704: megio 
•eel of a treaeury, the, a fslk«tele, I, 
026: megfo sqnares, P.N.Q., I, 462, 
687, 785, 1017, U, 901 : n^o stone 
for rain, N.I.F.Q., IV, 168: power of 
a BsAhn, 277, propertios of the 
aQSoia-Mna^.W.P., I.N,Q^ IV, 
797 : books ebont, p.V.Q., 1. 686. 


I Megiolan of Lakoii, the, legend ol the 
I Shao States/Plf.Q., HI, lo 6 1 II, 811, 
I N.I.N.Q^ I, 861. 

Maglor, P.N.Q., III, 642. 

Mags— The Arakanese— P.N.Q., 111,719. 
Maha, N.I.N.Q., 11, 668:-bidya, F.N.Q.. 

H, 647. 

Mahaban, plunder at, P.N.Q., I, 494 : fall 
of, 492. 

Mahabat Jang, P.N.Q., 1, 166. 
Mahabharata, a legend, N.I.N.Q., IV, 
20S : the, of Krishna- Dvaipayana- 
Vyasa, I N.Q., IV, 386: -phala, 
N.I.N.Q., I. 149, unlnoky— Panjab, 

I. N.Q., IV, 272 : 284, 628, 778 : P.N.Q., 

III, 14, 844, 400. 

Mahabir, N.I.N.Q., I, 2. 

Mahableshwar Hills, P.N.Q., II, 666, 

Mahabalipnram, P.K.Q., III, 890. 
Mahabrahman, I.N.Q., IV, 498. 

Mabadeo, a manifestation of, N.I.N.QL, 
II, 876, propitiation of, I, 417, 
811: worship, II, 67, 748: fSet 
inhonpnr of, IV, 849; idol of, 245: 

P. N.Q., I, 199, 211, 800. 821, 406, 424, 
426, 516, 678, 1000, 1078: 111, 12, 
158, 161, 401, 554, 821, 906*: I.N.Q., 

IV, 258,664: P.N.Q., 11, 958. 

Mahtdeo Hills, P.M.Q., I, 426, 11, 1085, 

1086: oaste. 680. 

Mahadevi, I.N.Q., IV. 152, 717. 
Mahadewa Ohandra Bhaleswar, N.I.N.- 

Q. , IV, 245. 

Mahahari, P.N.Q., II, 090. 

Mahai, P.N.Q., II, 882. 

Mahejan and the beggarly Brahman, 
the, N.I.N Q., IV, 429. 

Mahamans, human flesh, N.I.N.Q., V, 
485. 

Mabakali fDnrga,) P.H Q., I, 828 : wor- 
ship of, N.I.N Q., V, 864. 

Mahal, P N.Q., I, 478, 616, 620 : Doab, 
of the Ain Akbari— 'Jalandhar, III, 
840 878. 

Mahamai, N I.N.Q,, I, 297. 

Maha-Mari fever, P.N.Q., T, 299 : wor- 
ship of, N.IJf.Q., I, 167. 

Mahambali, P.N.Q., I, 880. ^ 

Mahamdi, P.N.Q., I, 1086. 

Mahamnni, P.N Q , II 
Mabandarpal, Raia of Baaauli, PiN.Q., 
lU, 824. 

Mahan Singh and Saniar 0hand,.P*M.Q., 
11,896: defeats Jai Singh, 891; de^ 
feats the Bhangis, 890, 72, 178, 174, 
296, 296, 297 , 898-m, 604. 

Mahant, I.N.Q., IV, 466 :-s, N.LN.Q., U, 
614. 

Mabapadma, Nanda, P.N.a., 1, 64a« Bee 
Jayanand Mahsip^ma. 

Mahapapi, P.N-Q.» h 879. 



Indeis* 


Mahopai^Moi^r, 


IxV 


MaUpat, P.N.Q^ 11. 688. 

Mahar, a title, P.N.Q*. H. 6. 

Hahara], a title, P.N.Q . ZI, 859. 

Maharajkl Jata, P.K.Q., 1, 65,.kot, II, 
400. 

Mabars, legend, Bembay, P.K.Q , IT, 
119, 277, 081, 998, 099: lIT, 254, 627. 

Maliaaa DeoU, N.I.N.Q., I, 423, 425, 
611. 

Mahatma, I K.Q , IV, 418. 

Mahtf^an, P.N.Q , I, 492. See Mahabao, 

Mahbab^i-aubhaoi, see Abdft'l-Qadir. 

Mahdi, P.N.Q.. ir, 989. 

Maheah, P.N.Q , I, 874. Puak of Munh. 
Ill, 78. [706. 

Maheavara, the great god, I.N.Q., IV, 

Mahidpdr, P.N Q , 1, 619. 

Mabim, P.N Q., T, 269. 

Mahiahaaar, P N.Q^ II, 883. 

Mahita Khatria, P.N.Q., I, 906. 

Malimira, I.N.Q., IV 222. 

Mahmad, niarohes to* Qhazni v»d Maltan 
and Sind, P.N.Q., IT, 713: first attaok 
on India, I, 58: iirat expedition, 69: 
second expedition, 60: third espedi* 
tion, 62 : fourth expedition, 66 : fifth 
expedition, 70 : sixth expedition, 183 : 
aeyentU expedition, 184 : eighth expe- 
dition, 292 : ninth expedition, 297 : 
tenth expedition, 824 : eleventh ex- 
pedition, fall 0 ^ Kairat, 979 : twelfth 
expedition, inveabare of Lohkot, 
981 : thirteenth expedition, fall of 
Gwalior, 983 : fourteenth expedition, 
1060 : mantle, II, 782, I, 57, 64—73, 
178, 236, 286, 288, 290, 291, 294— 
479, 488—494, 568—677, 822-826, 
900, 980-985, 1059, 1065 : III, 823, 
I N.Q., IV, 218 : Farrukh, Legend of, 
N.I.N.Q.. IV. 4. 

Mahoba, P.N Q., Ill, 72, 73 : Khajarahn, 

II, 996. 

Mahodranpatna, known aa Cranganoro, 
P.N.Q , III, 454. 

Mahomedan fakir, a, prisoner of God, 
N.INQ., IV, 898. 

Mahr, honorific title, P.N.Q., II, 853, 

Mahras, the, N.I.N.Qm li 769. 

Mahsud Wsziria, the. N.I.N.Q., IV, 469. 

Mahsum, P.N.Q., II, 889. 

Mahtab Hai from Nabha, P.N.Q., Ill, 
825 : Singh, 2L9. 826 ; II, 174. 

Mahtons, Mahtama, P.N.Q., I, 1034, 
1086; N.IN.Q.,I1,660. 

Mahnrat, P.N.Q,. Ill, 168. 

Mai, P.N.Q., I, 88 : Aeahan, Stool and 
spinning-wheel of, III, 82. See Mada.: 
Uldidi, II, 748. 

Maidin, P.N Q., I, 286, 469. 

Maiher P.N.Q., II, 1044, 1045 1 Baja of, 

III, 889, 840, 649. 
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Mailii, P.N.Q., 1,888,619. 

Q.. I, 790. 

IV, 97, 5Ti* 

P. N.Q., 1, 688> 819. 

Q. , IT, 699. 

Maianr, Madras, Brlhac h grMMb Saouuti* 
yaobarann, I.N.Q., IV, 4801 606: 
P.N.Q., II, 670, 666: story of 
a new shrine In, III, 881. See Mysore. 

Majgaon, P.N.Q., Ill, 461. 

Majhiwan, P.N.Q., I, 678. 

Majhwar Tribe, N.I.N.Q., I, 862, 980, 
1067, 1069, 1166. 

Majithn, foundation, P.N.Q., II, 608, 860, 
392 : I, 886. 

Majma*dar (Majoomdar) P.N Q., I, 761. 

Makan Obihla-kashi, P.N.Q., I, 749. 

Makar ka ahankrant, P.N.Q., I, 441. 

Makassar, I.N.Q., IV, 817. 

Makoahri Jogis, P.N.Q., II, 279. 

Makhan Chand, P.N.Q., I, 966. 

Makhdntn Shah Aahraf Jahangir, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 807: Shah Jahanija, 
Jahaugaabt, the saint, 19: IV, 186, 
P.N.Q., I, 689 : Alla Sabir, N.I.N.Q., 1, 
1045 : Sahib, 427. 

Makbfi, a nom de plnme, P.N.Q., II, 1020. 

Makhlut, P.N.Q., I, 1005. 

Makhowal, P.N.Q., 1, 199. 

Makbzan-Hikmat, P.N.Q., IT, 766 :«a*i* 
sanam, I, 180. 


Ma'imar, P.N.' 
Maina, l.N,Q , 
Main Bajpnts, 
Mainpnn, P.N. 


Makka, P.N.Q., II. 821,787. 

Mak-Ehneng— talek, P.N.Q., Ill, 888. 

Makris, PNQ., Ill, 221. 

Makrnb, P.N.Q., I, 1005. 

Makntji, Worship of, N.I.N.Q., I, 484. 

Mala, P N.Q., I, 60 : -bai, II, 882. 

Malabar, P.N.Q , I, 862, 641, 611 : Oout 
I.N.Q., IV, 440, 697, 808. 

Malaooa-drinking water, I.N.Q., IV, 
282: Johor, Taboo, Pantang, Qoharn- 
survival of human saorifloe, IM : 
omens, 261, 280 : Ophir, a derivation, 
128 : women's jonmeys, 279. 

Malana Nal, N.I.N.Q., III, 188: lan- 
guage, P.N.Q.. I, 376. 471, 664. 806. 

Malay Peninsnla, Perak, offices and 
titles of state, I N Q., IV, 2484-aliin 
Literatnre — Revival of an old name 
—Kerala— Malabar Coast— H kdras, 

440 :.s, 97, 128, 186, 806, 880, 
864,899, 417,624. 710, 789, 780, 788, 
788, 743, 744, 810, 817 : Arohlpelago, 
840 1 of Perak, The, P.N.Q., Ill, sS. 

Malcolm's Central India, Bibliompby, 
P.N.Q., Ill, 818:.pet, 11, 656. 

Male issue, oharms to eeonre, N«Z«1 T.Qh 
IV, 878. 

Maler-Kotla State, Shekb Sadatsi,*d« 
dlu, PJJ.Q., I, 887, 888-895: II, 19$, 
800,516,981;ni,SI9,6M. 



MaUrs — Manna. 


Index, 


Ixvi 


Halerf, P.N.Q.» I, 962. 

Malhar Bag, P.N.Q., 1, 1026. 

Sfalhotra Khatrii, P.K.Q., II, 866. 

Mali, P.M.Q., 1, 666 ! of Maler Eotla, 
809. 

Malignant deities, propitiation of, N.l.> 
N. Q., 1,786. 

Malik Danlat Obak, Saltan Habib. 1653, 
1654, P.N.Q., II, eSOtAyae,!, 479, 
-B, P.N Q., Ill, 221 : Farrukh legend 
of, K.I.N.Q , IV, 4 : Sohrab, Davally, 

P. N.Q., II, 1017 : a title, 9, 170. 

MaliB, legendary, origin, P.N.Q., I, 656. 
Malkoa Bag, I.N.Q., IV, 297. 

Malla, P.N.Q., I, 79. 

MallahB, MallanB, P.N.Q., III, 160, 255, 
878, 875. 

MaUi Hath, I.N.Q., IV, 288. 

Malmal, P.N.Q., III, 108. 

Malpar, P.N.Q , II, 1019. 

Malsi Deo, P.N.Q., 1, 822. 

Malaiin, P.N.Q., I, 659 to 619, see 
Mailflf. 

Maluk DaB, a oonrerBion, P.N.Q., 11, 
726. 

M41w6, P.N.Q., I, 29, 430: II, 916. 
Malwd f Panjab), P.N.Q., 1, 706. 
Malw6-ka<Pahra, P.N.Q., 1, 811. 

Malwd Tal, P.N.Q., I, 811. 

Hama, P.N.Q., II, 1108. 

Hama Hawwa (Parbati), P.N.Q., I, 211. 
Mamdot, P.N.Q., I, 788, 735, 788, 739. 
HattiU, I, 469: P.N.Q., 11, 1078, III, 
280, 604: Oadh, I.N.Q., IV, 163. 

Hama AUah Bakhsh, N.I.N.Q., V, 178* 
HamnsaiB, P.NQ., I, 286. 

M4n, P.N.Q., III, 167, 688. 

Man, Boake-jewel, P.N.Q., I, 607. 

Han tamed into a horse, a folk-tale, 
N.I.N.Q., II, 268 : the, who fought with 
Ood, 748. 

Han Jats, P.N.Q., I, 840, 466. 

Han Shah, P.N.Q., I, 840. 

Han Singh of Amber, the Kaohhwaha 
Bajpat General of Akbar ; Baja, P.N.- 

Q. . Ill, 281, 860 : Maharaja, I.N.Q., 
1V» 158 : Baja, P.N.Q., II, 708. 

Han^, P.N.Q., I, 400. See Dlw^n 
Ohandn. 

Hanalcyala, Tope, P.N.Q., 11, 188. 
Hanaaa Devi, N.I.N.Q., 1, 971, the Bnake 
goddeM, II, 9. 

Manaabal Bar, P.N.Q., II, 828. 
M4naBarawar, M4naaa Sarovara, P.N.Q. 
I 90i 

MiAaawal, P.N.Q., I, 478. 

Manchuria, I.N Q., IV, 488, 

ManohoB, P.N.Q., 1, 476. 

Handala, I.N.Q,, IV, 880. 
Hanaapa,P.N.Q.,1. 64S. 

Mandiwar, P.N.Q., I, 370. 


Mandhal family, the iMendary origin, 
of the name, P.N.Q., ^ 652. 

M4ndhit4, P.N.Q., I, 424: II, 116-118. 
Mandi, P.N.Q., II, 604, 1111 : III, 129, 
889, 469. 781, 804: I.N.Q., IV, 694. 
Mandira, P.N.Q., II, 698. 

Mandla, haanted oaves, P.N.Q., I, 482, 
481 : II, 228 to 282, 826 to 829, 436 to 
442, 547 to 649, 869, 944, 946. 
Mandrinwtla, P.N.Q., I, 676. 

Mkiidvl, P.N.Q., I, 880, 918. 

Man-eating tigers, P.N.Q., II, 1042: 

faqirs, Bengal, III, 421. 

Manes (pitrie), I.N.Q , IV, 662 : P.N.Q., 

I, 463. 

Mangaldaa Nathubhai, Sir, P.N.Q., Ill, 
863. 

Mangalore, P.N.Q., I, 621. 

Mangal Singh, P.N.Q., III, 326. 

Mangan Diwan, the Saint, N.I.N.Q., I, 
171. 

Manghan, P.N.Q., Ill, 469. 

Mangni, P.N.Q., II, 460. 

Mango, the time when the, first begioB 
to ripen, N.I.N.Q., IV, 819 : and pipal 
trees, II, 595 ; agrioaltnral aphorisms, 
P.N.Q., II, 862 : fruiting, I, 606: 
groves, 1049. problem, N.LN.Q>, 
III, 66, seed, P.N.Q., I, 606 : look, 

III, 172: The, 12, 60, 90: leaves— 
.. Births, 796: leaves, Plantain and,-^ 

Punjab, l.NQ., IV, 118 : Seed-Oudh, 
604 : Charm, N.I.N.Q., V, 10: Origin 
of, 442 : P.N.Q., II, 67, 76, 889, 684, 
868, 1126. 

Hangs, Mahars, tribal jealousy, Bom- 
bay, P.N.Q., 11, 681, 998 : III, 264, 627. 
Mangta or Mangtu, I.N.Q. , IV, 696. 
Hangut, P.N.Q., I, 645. 

Manhan, P.N.Q , III, 166. 

Hanhns Bajputs, P.N.Q., 1,766, 1034: 

II. 749. 

Hani, P.N.Q., I, 80, 81, 100, 607: 

see Han : II, 870, 661. 

“ Manila.” I.N.Q., IV, 899. 

Manimajra, P.N.Q., II, 981. 

Mani pindhira, I.N.Q., IV, 469. 

Manipur, P.N.Q., II, 296: 111, 264 : 1.N.Q., 

IV, 21, 22. 

Manj, P.N.Q., I, 872, 466, 569, 578 619. 
M4njba, P.N.Q., I, 698, 626, 661, 706, 
806:11, 79,888,960,1110. 
Manjhdwan, P.N.Q., 1, 678. 

Manjhi girl, the, and the bamboo, 
N.I.N.Q., III, 18Q. 

Hanj-ki-D4rdak, P)I.Q., I, 872, 669. 
Hanki, The Hnlla of, P.N.Q., Ill, 4: 
II, 787. 

Maali,P.N.Q., I, 601. 

Manna, P.N.Q , II, 81, 624, 626. 

Hanna koswal, P.N.Q., I, 198, 196. 
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Mannen, Eoropean, K.1.N.Q.« 1, M 

Manohar Nath, P.K.Q., 111, 472, W. 

Manorial doM, N.LN.Q., I, 189, 108, 
191, 202:11,891. 

MaDpan-*-yillafo PriTUeMg^Pateli— 
Berar, P.N.Q., IH. 674. 

Manrar Devi, K.I.K.Q., 1, 160 

Mansiri Biver, P.N.Q., I, 40|. 

Manahahia, F.K.Q., I, 840. 

Manraha, P.N.Q., II, IIU, 

Mantha, P.N.Q., 11. 17. 

Mantra, a, to oare heddaolie, N.LM Q , 

1 Y, 890 : the eting of a wasp, 78 ; t N.- 
Q., IV, 682 : 81. 821. 888, 899 : P.^i Q.. 
I, 117, 884, 615 : 111, 1, 12, 192, 205, 
678, 616, 762. 

Mann, flesh meats allowed by, N.I.N.Q., 
IV,47:I,908:P.N Q,. Ill, 86. 

Manual signatare, P.M.Q, 1, 244, 666, 
724« 

Manael, B., F.N.Q., TI, 299 : S. 20, 21, 22, 
63, 120, 180, 206, 242, 248, 249, 260, 
863, 364. 421, 477, 568.666. 

Manafaotare of Paper— Siam^I.N.Q., 
IV, 129. 

Mannsoripte, P.N.Q., I, 914. 

Manyo Olan, I.K Q., IV, 865. 

Manwin, P.N.Q., II, 907, 909. 

Mapillas, P.N.Q., 111, 465 : II, 882. 

Mar-baithna, P.N.Q., II, 162. 

Mara (niokname), P.K.Q., I, 447. 

Maraobb, MaraoUh'wa, P.M.Q , I. 768. 

Maratha, marriagea in high life, Sadra 
caste, P.N.Q., 1, 764 : bashing, 691 : 
choice, 618: bridegroom's profession, 
678 ; Halad, 690 : Kunhutila^ betrothal, 
519 : Zal, 889 : Brahmans, gods, TI, 720 : 
proverbs, 1083 : 111, 144 :.s, I, 269, 262, 
272, 274, 880, 678, 679, 674 : II, 664. 

Marble work, old, P.M.Q., 1, 188 : rocks, 
legend, N.I.N.Q., IV, 148. 

Mare riding. M.l.N.Q , 1, 866. 

Margpi, P.N.Q.. II, 6, 

MIrgsM, P.N.Q., 1, 617 : Pass, II, 063. 

Margosa, PJCI.Q.. Ill, 12, 660. 

Marhals, FJI.Q., I, 662. see Mandhnls. 

Marhi, F.M.Q., 1. 808, 624 : II, 1019 See 
Mnrree Hills. 

Mari (Gnga Fir’s), PJI.Q., I, 8, 212, 
624: Bhawani, N.I.N.Q, II, 766: 
Dintald, P.N.Q., I, 111 i Mai, the god- 
dess of cholera, 4: I.N.Q., IV, 195: 
P.N.Q., II, 887, 888. 

Marias, P.M.Q., 1, 990, 091, 

Marima, P.N.Q., 1, 616. 

Mariyals. see Mandhals. 

Mlrkandi Biver, F.M.Q., I, 60, 129, 871, 
640, 888 : -eya, III, 872 :.i, 1, 995. 

Markin, PJ7.Q., n, 1003. 

Markhor, P.N.Q., III, 66, 696: IN.q., 

IT, 486. 


Marmot, P.N.Q., 1, 288, 184, 443, 793, 
866: U, 83, 121. 

Marriage, among Khattris, I, 

949 1 and <fiN^rals, the saond Bn, 
Bombay, P.M.Q., H, lOCM: and 
mac^prdom of Ohasi lli|yaD, K.1.1T.^, 
IV, 167 : anspicions times for, 456 1 
betrothal, Mi^, Kimra, 

P.N.Q., U, 4W: by oapilire, aav« 
vival, abuse of thp bridegroom, 976 1 
by consent, stone pillars, N.I.N.Q., 

II. 347: by proxy, I, 40, 488 1 oere« 
monies. Akhat, P.N.Q , I. 889 1 oere* 
monies, mntilation of the mother at 
daughter’s betrothal, 488 : ceremonies, 
Takht, II. 848 : ceremony. I, 222 : a 
charm, N.I.N.Q., V, 6M: custom, 
Aroras, PK.Q., Ill, 492: dancing, 
girls, Hindu, 863 : flre-works, I, 840 : 
Khatris, Aroras, 766 : in the centra, 
Doab, N.I.N.Q., III, 69: pilgrimage, 
Babn Qajjn, Bhabru. P.N.Q., 111, 
89 : Proxy. 1. 669 : striking the forel 
heads, Bombay, Prabhu, 11, 1066: 
the sieve, I, 769 : tree marriage, III. 
662 : abasing the bride’s relativeB-616 : 
betrothals, 1, 180 : outoms, plaintains, 
I.N.Q., IV, 896: Hindu, Manshah, 
Toran, P.N.Q . 1, 1001 : in South India, 
N.1.N.Q.,I. 686; Khatris, P.N.Q., 1, 
921 : Mabammadans. II) ^ : obstruc- 
tion by the brides^m’s sister, 1. 18 : 
of the houe of Immor, marriage by 
capture, N.I.N.Q., HI, 48 : Snhi, 
Mnnh dikhai, Panjabi Hindus, P.N.Q., 
HI, 269: expeues, I, 978: horos- 
copes, N.LN.Q., V, 88 : knots, Bom- 
bay, P.N.Q., II, 4^ t of a Brahman 
girl to a dog, N.I.N.Q., IV, 217: of 
brother arid sister, legend, II, 60 : 
of a girl to Sri Krishna, Yallabha- 
oharya sect, IV. 890: of first-born 
children, Bombay Hindu, P.N.Q., 

III, 10: of first oouins, N.I.N.Q., I, 

824: of widows, Levirate, Kbpsias. 
Kumaun, P.N.Q., II, 466: relations, 
I, 9, 10: riddle, Jhelam district, II, 
626; riddles, I, 787: HI. 92 1 song, 
886: to a tree, or inanimate objeSt. 
N.I.NQ., V, 68: to flowers, 191 1 
-outoms, old, Mexico, P.H.Q*, 11, 
798: outom, a, primitive K.ljlI«Q.. 
Ill, 41: consangninwou, among l£e 
Jews, IV, 867: infant, early notice 
of, 1, 84; relations on, fl, 166; 
validil^ of a, between two illefl^Mmate 
Hindu, 64/7: informal, F.N.4 m 11. 
969: wet days owing to, I, |08; 
several, parfonned at the same ^tme, 
NJ.N.Q. V,681; cnatomi, I, 

186, 280, 879^ 466, 693, 678, B46^ 
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Index, 


expenies, 078 : relations) 0, 10 ;-e of 
Lohan» 466: of Marathas, 678, 676, 
600, 601 678, 764, 839 : treei ivith 
regard to, 111, 00<: early 868: 

BalEiba 438: Inoky time for, 618: 
•ong, 668 X of widows in Bengal, 672 : 
to a eword, 002 : ceremonies— Power 
of Oaste Panohayats— Kaiths, 889 : 
Binghpos, purobase of bride, 842 : 
by oaptore K.I.N.Q., I, 86, 66, 174 : 
onstoms, 28, 48, 60, 67, 822, 464, 626: 
641, 651, 630, 644, 646, 743, 740, 763, 
888, 889, 891, 017, 020, 022, 974, 975, 
976| 077, 982, 1018, 1014, 1016, 1017, 
1018, 1010, 1021 : Signs of, 700, engage- 
ments, 1051, news, 834 : relations, on, 
406, 067: by oaptore, N.I.N.Q., II, 
888 : song, 683 : ceremonies, 888, 661, 
688 : onstome, 100, 108, 482 : party 
legend, 267: rales, 489, 491, 494, 
616, 627, 680, 681, 664 : by capture, 
N.I.N.Q., 111, 162, 864, 474: oascoms, 
69, 60, 126, 896: by elopement, 471 : 
rites, 298 ; to a god, 808 : Marwari 
Banyas : customs, 180 : 838 : customs, 
lY, 305 : moolc, 802, 412 : among Dravi- 
dians, 48: oostoms, 183: songs, 886: 
effect of death on, N.I.N.Q., Y, 131 : 
rites, 244: Customs— Flour — Pan jab, 
lY, 84. The Planet Yeuus — 
Panjab, 244 : Yelam as— Madras, 468 : 
Choice of a wife — Oithodox Hindus— 
Madras, 470, 642, 692, 660, 700 : Social 
Customs— Aronw and Khatris — Pan- 
jab, 648 : oustome— Axorae and Ehat- 
ris— Panjab, 646 : age of the bride — 
Loss of caste — Bengal, 669: Cere- 
monies — Taklit— Panjab 17 : dreas — 
Arain brides— Pan jab, 18 : song — 
N.W.P., 66 : settlement deeds— Bengal 
— Panjab, 649 : Women returning 
home— Bombay, 105 : customs, P.N.Q., 
II, 12, 450,076, 1040. 

Mars, worship of, KJ.K.Q., lY, 
462. 

Martin, General Clande, 1, 

1172. 

Martyr’s funeral, Peshawar, F.N.Q., I, 
617: army of, N.I.N.Q., I, 869: 
worship of, Y, 406, 618. 

Martyn Henry, N.I.N.Q., II, 216. 

Mam (niokname), P.N.Q., I, 210. 

Marusthal, P.N.Q, II, 747: I, 709. 
See Mery. 

Marnti, P.N.Q., 1, ^3. 

Marwari weather proverbs, M.I.N.Q., II, 
683:IY, 886: P.N.Q., HI, 687. 

Marwir, P.N.Q., II, 916, 017: I, 640; 
lY, 162, 168, 288. 

Marwats,F.M.Q., II, 006. 

Masan, Saya, witohoraft, P.N.Q.,' II, 


002 : N I, 108, 661, 677: II, 
412. 

Maaani Devi, small-pox, P.N.Q., II, 
647. 

Masasnr, P.N.Q., I, 886. 

Masauds, P.N.Q., I, 287. 

Mashhad, P.N.Q., Ill, 866 : 1, 646. 
Mashrn’, P.N Q.. I, 848, 1006. 

Masnavi Bo’all Qalandar— Religion — 
N. W.P., I.N.Q., IV, 292 : Nal Daman— 
Oudh, 487. 

Mason’s marks, F N.Q., I, 811. 

Masson, P.N.Q., Ill, 387, 646. 

Mastnath Jogis, P.N.Q., II, 279. 

Mastan Oaves, P N.Q , II, HI. 

Master- thief, the N.I.N.Q., III, 136, 
186, 172. 

Mastur, PN.Q., II, 160. 

Masturi, P.N.Q., 1, 286. 

Mas’ud of Ghazni, P.N.Q., II, 827. 

Masur, I.N.Q., lY, 193: nnluoky, 
P.N.Q., III, 776. 

Mata worship, names, I.N.Q., lY, 686: 
Devi, P.N.Q., I, 601 : HI, 446, 687 : 
II, 887, 888. 

Matches, Burma, N.I.N.Q., I, 400. 
Maternal uncle, his function in the 
marriage ceremony, N.I.N.Q., HI, 
153 : position of, Y, 248 : 606. 

, Matgair, local shrine, Ajodbya, N.l.N.Q*, 
1,608. 

Math Indarpnr, P.N.Q., 11, 78. 

Mathas of Udipi, I.N.Q., lY, 628, 688. 
Mathematioal problems, N.I.N.Q., 111, 
120, 168 : the tower of Hanoi, 64 : 
66, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 
208, 848, 852, 443, 444, 446. 

Mathro, See Matbnra. 

Maths, I.N.Q., IV, 10, 

Mathnra, condition of, P.N.Q., I, 642, 
668 to 671 ; 11, 68, 268, 699 : III, 886 : 
I.N.Q., lY, 6: District, I, 402. 
Matranee, N.I.N.Q., 1, 800. 

Matriarohate, F.N.Q., 1, 765. 

Matrimonial separation, Bombay, 
P.N.Q, 1,846. 

Mateyendraoatb and Gorakonatb, the 
mysterions birth of, N.I.N.Q., lY, 267. 
Mania Shah, a Saint, NIN.Q., Y, 406. 
Maulana Ibrahim, P.N.Q., II, 1^. 

Manli, I.N.Q., lY, 186 : P.N.Q., II, 844, 
46$. 

Maulvi’s dilemma, a onrse, P.N.Q., II, 
708: Haazn’ddin, 111,824: Hakim 
of Sialkipt, 828^ 

Madnan, P.NQ.,n, 866, 747. 

Maur, the (bridegroom’s wreath or 
coronet), NJN.Q., HI, 867. 

Man Shamsabad, F.N.Q., II, 160. 

Maun Oharauh or silent tending of 
cattle, N.1.N.Q^ 1, 082.. . 
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Haiuoloa Hirer (Ioda»> F.N.Q^ 1, 809. 
Maut mania, P.N Q., HI, 190. 
MawaraVNahar, F.N.Q,, I, 897. 

H iwai, Samatra^ IV, 97. 

Mawhi, I.N.Q., IV, 209 
Maja,I.N.Q.,IV, 828; Dm, P.N.Q., I, 
704, 705, 769, 776, 776, 840, 882. 921, 
1002, 1016: II, 12, 42-44, 142, 282, 
268, 740, 777, 796, 976, 976, 984, 1099. 
Uajan daina, P.N.Q , II, 131. 

Maypole, P.N.Q , I, 8 19. 

MHaari Bilocboa, P.N.Q , II, 56. 
Maahabii, tee Tbafre. 

MoOabe, Mr,P.NQ,IlI, 849. 
MoOraoken, D , P.N Q , I, 616, 621. 
Meals, Anglo-Indian, N.I.N.Q., 1, 2G9 : 
aspect at, 828. 

Measaring the corpse, P N.Q ,1, 936 : 

II, 139: -es, rural, N.T.N.Q, I, 204 
490, 1181, 1182, 1188, 1184, 1185. 

Meat, abstinenoe from, N.I.N.Q., V, 

220 . 

Mecca, I.N Q , IV, 216. 697. 

Medical omens, \ J.N Q., V, 16(> : treat- 
ment in the olden dajs, 1, 712: treat* 
meat in CalnuttH, early, I, llOOMne, 
lack, libation, P.N.Q , 1, 000 ; rural, 
N.I.N.Q., V, 278; men, I, 556 ; cups— 
Bombay, I.N.Q,, IV, 260; P.N Q , 11, 
17,18; .8, Abies exoelsa, I.N.Q., I V, 
374: Abutilon Indicum, Balbij, 686: 

I.N.Q,, IV, 876, 376, 877; see Folk* 
mediciDe. 

Medni, P.N.Q., 11, 746. 

Meer Jaknr Zund, P N.Q., II, 1017. 
Meerut, expulsion of the demon of 
cholera, N. I.N.Q., I, 1080 : a ghost, 
IV, 261 : tomb of General Gillespie, 

I, 600; P.N.Q., II, 726: I, 163, 158, 
490, 716, 796, 966. See Morath. 

Meeting omene, N.I.N.Q., I, 285, 236, 
481, 989 : V, 633. 

Megh Big, I.N.Q , IV, 297. 

Megasthenes on India, N.I.N.Q., I, 80. 
Megponnia Thagg, N.I.N.Q., IV, 96. 

Meh Ping rapids, the legend, P.N.Q., 

III, 703. 

Hehndi henna springs of, P.N.Q., Ill, 
328;I.N.Q.,IV, 646: P.N.Q.. 1,20; 

II, 287, 288, 491. See Mendbi. 

Mehr, see Mahr. 

Muhtar, P.N.Q., III, 490 : a title, II, 9 ; 
-8 1, 841, 663, 664; II, 24, 876 : 
N.I.N.Q., II, 198. 

Mehtar Ilyas, Khwaja Khisar, P.N.Q, 

III, 7:11686. 

llehtoai, P J7.Q., I, 46S ; III, 688, 688. 
Hekmii, F.N.Q , 1, 467. 

HaUi, FJl q., Ill, 118, 162, 664,^18. 
Melia Asadiraohta, nim tree, oil, eoap, 
PJSI.Q., Ill, 660. • 
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Memoire of the literatara (college) 
imperial university of /apae, No. I, 
the laagaage, mythology, aad geogra. 
phioal nomenolatore of Japan, viewed 
in the light of Bino etndtei, by 
BmB Hall ChamWlaln, Tokyo, 1667, 
I.N.Q., IV, 829. 

Men are never to be trusted, a folk* 
tale of Mimpnr, N.t N.Qi, II, 762. 

Mendbi cultivation, P.N.Q., II, 461: 
nnlooky, 1, 120. 

Mendioauts, I.N.Q., IV, 147 : treatment 
of — Persia, 461 ; favourite layings of 
religiuDS'-PanJab, 704 ; military el tfae 
modem religions, P.N Q., Ill, 249. 

Menstrual imparity, N.l.N Q., IV, 461 : 
relaxation of the restrictions as 
regards, V, 279 : observances connect- 
ed with, 610 : Hindu women, treatment 
of Ondh, P.N.Q., HI. 841,96: men- 
straatioii, I, 481 :-tiiig women — evil- 
eye- Bombay, I.N.Q., IV, 264: firet— 
omens— Bombay, impurity of, 
N.I.NQ.,III,96. 

Mensuration, native. P.N Q., I, 480. 

Meos, the, P.N Q , 1, 129 ; onstom of the 
funeral feast, N.I.N.Q., I, 796: in 
Bhartpur, Salar Mnsnd, 209 68, 

467; II, 609: P.N Q., I, 10, 18, 29, 
180, 100, 170 1 religious belief, N.I.N.Q., 
111,416. » 

Merath, P.N.Q., Ill, 406, 472, 478, 474, 
838: I, 168, 168,490,716,796,966; 

‘ district 7, 267, 627, 696, 

Merchant’s to-morrow, the, an Urdu 
skit, P.N.Q., Ill, 811 : daughter and 
the Jinn, N.I.N.Q., I., 924. 

Meru Mt , P JltQ., I, 663. 

Mcrv, P.N.Q., 1,709:11, 747. 


merwana anatris, P.N.Q., II, 747. 

Mewar, P N.Q., I, 272, 881. 

Merwara, Gujars, custom of inheri- 
tance, N.I.N.Q., I, 89 ; I.N.Q., IV, 898. 
Metals, ideas aboot, N.I.N.Q., 1, 761. 
Metamorphosis, of men into tigerii, 
r.N.Q., 11 , 1048! of Bkj. Viknim. 
ditjrih N.1,N.Q., T, 84: plnMuto, 
F.N,Q , 1, 461 : power of, ipto • tiger 

II, 1044 j of human beings Into stones 
—Monolitbe— Stone oirolee— Kashmir, 
I.N.Q., rV, 712 :P.N.Q., 11,19. 

Metcalfe, Mr. Abdu’r Bahmaa Khan of 
Jhajar. P.N.Q , I, 169; No. Ill, 64, 
128, 218, 219, 822, 824, 826. 
Metempeyohosis, methjod of tranifprina* 
tion, Hindus, PJf.Q., in, 478 : Sikhs, 

I, 086 : Modern Mongolian Bnddiifaun, 

III, 262 : 886 : religions anisids* 909 : 

II, 118, 880, 881. "WW**- 

®2»> wJ».a,iT, 

281 : Ondh, I.H.q, 1^, 26, W4* »he 
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fall of a--^a bad omen^Madras, 674: 
fall of, 1, 678. 

Metyai, P.N.Q., 1, 886. 

Meana, Meaa, P.N.Q., I, 129. See Meoa. 

Mewar, P.N.Q., III, 601, 644 : II, 916. 

Mewat, Rath, Jatiyat, P.N.Q., 1,29, 129 
268. 

Meyapatti, P.N.Q,, I, 465. 

Mhairwara, aoperatitiona of the Mohia, 
local god Makafcji, N.I.N.Q., I, 484. 

Mhar oaate, I.N.Q., IV, 668. 

Mhaakoba, P.N.Q., I, 886. 

Mhaaoba, aee Mahiahaanr. 

Mian, a title. II, 9, 878: goaa, P.N.Q., 
III, 469, 781. 

Mian Mitthn, P.N.Q., 11, 877: Mibr 
Mittha, 878 : Mir, I, 809, 1047, 1048: 
Bajpata, 664 : Sahib, of Gajar Oarhl, 
III, 4. 

Miani, P.M.Q., II, 396. 839:1, 1045: 
III, 469, 688, 588, 878 

Mianke, P Q., II, 674. 

Midniphr P.N.Q., I, 868. 

Midnight call to prayera, Mnhammadans, 
P.N.Q., III, 607. 

Midwivea, N.I.N.Q., V, 466. [II, 917. 

Migratory Lohara, Bajpatana, P.N.Q., 

Mih ‘Abad, P.N.Q., I, 709. 

Mihr Singh P.K.Q., II, 1119. 

Miina, I.M.Q., IV, 283, 865. 

Military of the modern Indian religions 
mendioanta, P.N.Q., 111,249: teohni- 
oalities, derivations, LX.Q., IV, 861 : 
oorraptiona of Bngliah, 860. 

Milk, dying persona, aerpenta, P.N.Q., 
III, 684 : use of sour, N.l.N.Q , V, 97 : 
ooVa, P.N.Q., 111,08, 160: children— 
Evil Spirits-Panjab, ^.Q. IV, 198 : 
atraioing,— N.W.jIr., 887 : spilling 
salt and — Panjab, 860 : oharning 
— Punjab, 851 : and cards, seas of — 
Pnnjab, 420 : flrst-fmits — Punjab, 
668: unclean, M.IN.Q., I, 27. 441: 
charm to produce, IV, 87; P.M.Q., 

I, 206 : II, 606, 989. 

Milky-way, name for the, P.N.Q., II, 
808, 610, 621, 688, 610, 612, 618, 1027, 

Millett, M., P.N.Q., I, 242, 834, 864, 866, 
868, 874, 484, 480, 460, 474, 520, 64S 
to 660, 608, 600, 612 to 614, 626, 684, 
672, 604, 696, 768, 769, 770, 797 to 
709, 841, 847 to 840,861, 862,916, 
988,1014:1016, 1088: II, 24-26,61, 
78, 70, 88, 01, 188, 210, 867, 860, 261, 
818, 848, 840, 861, 400, 491, 620, 768, 
804, 001, 018, 981, 1059. 

Min, P.N.Q., 1, 180. 

Mlnaohi, gSdeM, P.N.Q., III, 409. 

Minas M Oentoal India, the, N.I.N.Q., 

II, 468, 617 : Animal totm of the 
Parihar,^ Bondi, 1,468. 


Minawar, F.N.Q., II, 807 : III, 459. 

Minohin, 0., P.N.Q., I, 40. 

Minho, The, P.N.Q., III, 884. 

Minor gods worshipped by Hindus in 
Mirsapur, etc., N.I.N.Q., III, 86. 

Mint-towns, F.N.Q., It, 78. 

Mira, P.N.Q Ill, 635 : Bai, legend of, 
N.I.N.Q., II, 679. 

Miracle, Amar Das, Angad, P.N.Q., I, 
276 : Angad, Nanak, Devi, 176 : 
Nanak’s largesses to faqirs, 169 : of 
Khwaja Muinnddin Ghishti, the saint, 
N.I.N.Q., V, 114: performed by 
Khwaja Muin-ud-din Ghishti, 286 : 
wrought by Kabir, 866 : of Ghaus 
Azam, the saint, IV, 40: of Muham- 
mad, P.N.Q., Ill, 407: a local, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 474: a Bengali, 694: 
belief in — Orthodox Hindu credulity, 
P.N.Q., Ill, 247 :-alons powers in the 
living. — Muhammadans, 756, II, 726. 

Miraculous Indian bird, the, life index, 
P.N.Q., 1, 822 : ocourrenpeB in India, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 184 : a, pond, V, 92 : 
powers in the living, Muhammadans, 
P.N.Q., III, 765 : vehicle, witches, 
106 : vessels, a folk-tale, N.I.N.Q., I, 
1160. 

Miran Sahib, N.I.N.Q., I, 702, 912. 

Mir^Dzai Valley, P.N.Q., I, 2^. 

Miratu’s-Salatin, P.N.Q., II, 411. ' 

Mirasau, P.N.Q., Ill, 259, 418. 

Mirasi Dorns, N.I N.Q., IV, 259. 

Mirasis, P.N.Q., I, 946 : 11, 555. 

Mirath, fall of, P.N.Q., 1, 490 : Harwat, 
718. 

Miratu's Salatin, P.N.Q., II, 411. 

Miris, The arts of the— Bafts, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 882. 

Mir-t»har, a title, P.N.Q , II, 9. 

Mir Mauu, P.N.Q., I, 886:*Qwaz' Ali 
Khan, envoy from the Bast India Oom* 
paoy. III, 781 : 8b&b, 58 : Shamsa’ddin 
Iraqi, 222. 

Mir Ohakur, P.N.Q., II, 65; Rind, 1017: 
Muhayyn’ddin, see Abdnl-Qadir. 

Mirrani Biloohes, P.N,Q., 11, 66. 

Mirrors, Ideas altout, N.I.N.Q., 1, 1162, 

Mirs of Kotaba, P.N.Q , 11, 761. 

Mir Sahib, a title, P.N.Q., II, 979. 

Mird, P.N.Q., I, 84, 85. 

Mirza, P.N.Q., HI, 222 : Haidar, Saltan 
Nadir, 1542—1668, 11, 628: Khan 
Man, I, 840: Mann, 151. 

Mirzcpar, N.l.N.Q., HI, 823 : (sonth) 
an aboriginal loVe long from, 1, 716 : 
an aboriginal song from, II, 809: 
dit^, 1, 801, 968: abandonment of 
property in old age, 1188 : aborigiiial 
houses. III, 95: aboriginal tribes, the 
Oottvide, 11, 610 : aborigines, Bgvioul* 
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tural oeremoniai and lood| I, 882: 
borial of ohildm, 190: PinobayatB, 
1188 : rnlM about tattodng, 757 ; of 
■alutation, 1186: a obolera inoan* 
tation, (7) III, 115 : a oure for aohei, 
848 : a girden dfmoii, bumau raori- 
doe, IV, 84: AgoH fort, captoro 
of, III, 268: a Korwa vocabulary, 

61 ; a IcMod of iUa Khorwar 
tribe, II, 667: a wjitioal religioui 
Bong, 88, 646: anofont pillar, I, 
418 : an incantation to remove head- 
aohe, Hi, 289: an Ojhai or magical 
■ong, II, 648 : a ratal form of ezor- 
oism, IV, 116: a rnatio incantation 
for snakB'bite, III, 86 : in caae of 
BoorpioQ bite, 116: to Bhairo, IV, 
861 : a Bmall-poz iuoantation, III, 
401 ' a Bong of Hama, 11, 866 : 
n spell in oafles of poaBCBBion, (4j, 
III, 116 : to onre the bite of a dog, 
(14), 116 : for foot-and-mouth disease, 
V, 216 : a swinging elephant, II, 686 * 
a village Ioto song, 681 : a 
village song to Krishna, 298, 804 : 
to Rama, 167, 801 : beggar's song, 
HI, 74 : Bhniyars, death oere- 
roonies, I, 860 : Bhniyam, pancbayats, 
947 : death ceremonies, 11, 164 : 

marriage ceremonies, I, 768 : worship 
of Nada Bit and Tnlnsi Bir, III, 1 * 
conversion by sweepers, V, 607 : ons- 
toms of the Bayar i^be, If, 67 : ditto 

1. 1171 : of the Oharkar tribe, II, 279, 
346 : of the Kharwors, 1, 887, 1087, 
1091, 1098, 1096, 1097, 1168 : of the 
Kols, 886 : Akraara, IV, 401 : early 
tomb of a French resident, T, 266 * 
Gbasiyas, death ceremonies, II, 102 : < 
panohayats, I, 948: ghosts, Scalp- 
look, III, 406: Kharwar tribe, boys' 
game, II, 248: Kharwar onstoms, 
I, 1089: tribe, ratification of con* 
tracts, pancbayats, II, 808: rules of 
salutation, 177: Eharwars’ agricul- 
tural ceremonies, 91 : onstoms, I, 
1094: death ceremonies, II, 104: 
panohayat I, 880: Korwas, death 
ceremonies, 846: legend of Daksha, 
V, 176 : local gods, III, 116 : local 
gods, Anktaha Bir, I, 808: local 
gods, Gulal Bir, 167: local shrines, 
167: local shrines, Birham Deota, 
898 : local shrines, cholera and small* 
poz, 148 , local shrines, Debi, Gansam 
Deo, 808: Dnrga Devi, Birtiya, 
800 : Mangan Diwan, 171 : Hanrar 
Devi, 150: Kakti Devi, l99: Pra- 
sodha Bir, 7: Baja Lakhan, 169: 
Bakhsel Dih, Phnimati Devi, Baja 
Lakhan, Dhandait Dih, Sandais Dih, 


147: shrine of a Bsahmlm, 168 1 
marriage oeremoi^ of tlm 
962: customs, I V, 48: of the fiMi* 
kas, 1, 654: Hehtars and Dmni^ 

198: ovMls for witohes, l79i ikm- 
kas, agricultural osvem<mie% 107: 
death ceremoniesi 00: Patams and 
Majhwarsi death oertmonies, I, 862 : 
pauohayata^ 1166: popular religion, 
local shrinse, Gansam Deo, HahiW, 

2 : protection from the evil*a7e, 
II, 770: ratifloation of oontraots, 
24: river worship, the Brian, 1, 140: 
the river Son, 144 : rules of ap|Mint- 
ing local priests, II, 26: rural 
shrines on the Biwa frontiers, 76: 
shrines, III, 246 : smalf'^z, disposal 
of the dead, 80: snake flings, 
V, 182: songs snng by aborigines 
at the Karma festival, HI, 809: IV, 
67, 866 : songs sang by the Kols da- 
ring the sacred danoe of the Karama, 

II, 485 : by the Majhwar tribe at the 
annual Karma festival, III, 70 1 spell 
to avert the evil-eye, (9) ll6 : the 
aooonnt given of themselves by the 
Kols, I, 782, 791, 797: the Agori 

I Fort: family deities of the Ohandel 
Bajpnts, IV, 468: the Abir and the 
demon, a folk -tale, II, 129: the Bar* 
gahi tribe, 201 : the onstoms of the 
Dnsadhs as recorded by themselves, 
61, 187: of the Kori tribe, 862: the 
Dbarkar tribe, 271, 860: the Kols, I, 
796 : oastoms, 884 : Kol song of Bama 
Chandra and Laohhmana, II, 478: 
legend of Malik Farrnkb, IV, 4: 
legend of the Motiya talao at, III, 
87 : lepnd of Pampapnra, IV, 41 : 
song of Bam Chandra, II, 410: song 
of the brsNikiM of the bow of King 
Janaka, by Bama, 488: song of the 
capture (d the Agori fort on the 
river Bon, 79: song of the Kohars, 
sang by Bamtabal Kahar, 640 1 the 
Ummar and Dhosar Banyas,^ 688: 
threshing-floor snperstitioD, 641 : 
tiger killing a oow, 1, 672 : tranaferenee 
of disease, 89: village ahriaes, 
Kharbar Bir, 14 : worship of Bimatb, 

III, 2 : worship of Baja Bariar, V, 118 : 
worship of Siddhinato, 121 : south 
aboriginal Bayars, tnarriags onstoms, 
I, 1014: panohayats, 1028: widow 
marriage, 1027 : briiefs aa to 

in whioh monntains were formed, 
868: dread of aaoending mouwtoiiis, 
860: ideas ahont ghosh^ tilt Im 
song from, II, 208 : mountaia oiw- 
ings, I, 816: worship of rivssp, 
of the earth goddess, 517: trihss, 
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tnonntain deitiei, 814: inpinti- USB: tank wortUp, 908; taeth, 

tiou aboat mvefl, 476 : agrioaltnral clothes, etc., 622 : the Oharel, 477 : 

ceremonies, 746 : an aboriginal love theory of disease, XI, 182 : theory of. 

song, V, 669 : a valley Rodling, 184 • dreams, 1, 488 : theory of witches, 867 i 

aborigines, abstinence from parti- thni^der and lightning, tempests, II, 

onlar fruits, I, 766 : ancestor worship, 186: treatment of disease, 1,467, 987 : 

818, 817: adoption, 1127: animal wor- tree worship, 616: unlucky animals, 

ship, 518: appearance of ghostly Are 990: unlucky trees, 876: varions no- 

at night, 1149: articles placed with tions about grain, etc., 1180: village 

the corpse, 624 : Bhniynrs, Kharwars, gods, 486: witches, 871: work not 

Pankas, funeral ceremonies, 619 : done in the honse, 744 : worship of sn- 

Rhuiyai, worship of the dead, 737 • oestors, 810 : worship of forest deities, 

birth ceremonies, 1068 : birth of 739 : yawning, hiccough, etc., II, 63 : 

children, 781 : bodily indrmities, II, Baiswar tribe, I, 402, 680, 798, 881. 

188 : ceremonial use of trees, I, 980 : 882, 945 : Bhuiyars, birth ceremonies, 

oeremonies at laying the foundation II, 81 : marriage ceremonies, I, 977 : 

of a house, 1000 ; clans named from birth ceremonies, Bhniyas, II, 27 : 

trees, 1164 ; colours, etc , II, 178 : ous- customs of the aboriginal Bayars, I, 

toms at sowing time, 1, 984 : death 1025 : cnstoms of the aboriginal tribe 

ceremonies, III, 9 : deities in trees, T, of Kharwars, agrionltnre, evil-eye, 

617 : dogs and ghosts, 993: donkeys, adoption, mairiage, II, 141: 1, 688, 

934; euphemistic names for disease, 890, 944: of the Kharwars, death, 

II, 48 ! exclusion of women from tattooing, devolution of property, 

oeremonies, I, 816 : fallen trees, Baigas, 11, 457 : death onstoma of the 

996 : anding lost articles, 1003 : forts aboriginal Bayars, I, 1026 : elephants, 

boilt by demons, 986 ; ghostly hunts- 11, 761 ; enpheiriistio titles for 

men: 480; ghosts, 1146. hanging animals, I, 479 : esoroisors, 864, 866: 

rags on trees, 1012 ; harvest cere- Ghasiyss, birth oeremonies, II, 97 : 

monies, etc, 1064: harvest omens, eclipse, superstition, 180: marriage 

1000: haunted places, 1167: holi- *«eremonies, I, 074: Bhuiyars* ideas 

days, 836, 840, 842, 844, 1066 : ideas about the soul, II, 186 : ghost of a 

about metals, 761 : ideas about mir. Baiga Hriest, I, 778 : haunted monn- 

rors, etc., 1162; ideas about rings, tains, 770 : jungle products used by the 

771 : ideas about spirits, 1144: ideas aborigines as food, 1052 : Kharwars, 

about the house, 879 : ideas as to birth oeremonies, II, 94 : ideas 

deceased spirits, 966 : ideas as to the about the soul, 1, 861 ; worship at 

state of the ponl after death, 482 : iron changes of the moon, 1046 : Majh- 

pegs in doors, 1141; jungle deities, wars, marriage ceremonies, 920; 

510: killing of animals, domestic > manners and oustoms of the Bayars, 
worship, 014: local worship, 823: an aboriginal tribe, 954: marriage 

lucky numbers, 1008; haoky days, ceremonies, Korwas, 9l7 : customs 

867 : means for facilitating the pas- of the aboriginal Bayars, 1018, 1014, 

■age of the soul to the next world, 1016, 1017, 1018, 1019, 1021, 1022: 

II, 89: medicine men, I, 666: meeting 1028: monntain godlings, 426, 482: 

omens, 939: mountain devils, 865: new year's ceremonies, etc., 1128, 

mountain ghosts, 415 1 mountain aboriginal tribes, Zorband Deota, IV, 

worship, 288 : Muharrara, 908 ; New 176 : games, 280 : of children, hnrrah, 

year, etc, 1061; omens from animals, bide and go seek, V, 408; heroes 

864; plaoet infestcld by Bhnti, 472 ; worshipped as godlings, IV, 250 : wild 

prejodioe against ontting trees, 777 : tribes, games of children, 160:Neti 

rain omens, 1067 : remedy for evil- sub-division of the Manjhis, a god of 

eye, etc., II, 127: river worship, 1, 497: war. V. 288: their god of war, IV, 

rules about food, 641 : rules about 82 : outward marks of difierenoe be- 

new houses, eto.. II, 117: rules for tween aboriginaltribes, II, 268 rPataris 

placing furniture, etc., in the bouse, and Majhw^, ^birth oeremonies, 1, 

84; rules of sncoeMion, I, 827: 1057:ideaia!»uf the soul, 1009 : plays 

sacred books, 821 : sacred trees, and amusements of aborigines, 916 : 

729; icapegof^, *808: lessons, II, punishment of enemies, 1088; 

266; saleoting sites for wells, I, spells, HI, lilt rules of politeness, 

1166 : serpent worship, 806 : stom- 1, 848 1 spells used in famine, dearth, 

bling, movement of feet, hands, etc., etc., 470 1 the Ghasiya tribe, 458 ; the 
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Fattri oasie, 400 1 the tong of the 
flute, V, 884: tiger gboet, I, 778: 
tribel, agricultural ceremouiea, II, 
848: uitohea, I, 1086: worahip, of 
gboata, monntuin ghoita, 488 : money, 
limited uae of, in India, P.K.Q, I, 
40, 846: handling, laoky on certain 
days, N.I.N.Q.. IV. 189: Diatriot, 
PNQ,I.ig00,II. 1044. 

Miaar, a title, P N.Q , ll, 168. 

Miaarji, P.N.Q., I, 10. 

Miioarringe, preventiou of, P.N.Q., II, 
806: charm to prevent, K.I.K.Q , V, 
650. 

Miaoellaneoua agrtcuUnral proverha from 
the Uoahiarpnr diatriot, P.N Q., TIT, 
889 : Notea, I, 40 to 42, 248 to 246, 
879, 481 to 488, 662, 668. 631 to 636, 
728 to 726, 812, 818, 860 to 896, 070 
to 972, 1061 to 1062. 

Miahmia, friendly attifade of the— 
Aaaam, I.N Q., TV, 268 : .356 : monn* 
taina, P N.Q., III, 662. 

Miehtia, P.N.Q., I, 460. 

Miakaut. P N Q , II, 288. 

Miao, I.N.Q.. IV, 631. 

Miarik, atory of Dathioha, hnman aaori- 
floe, P.N.Q., III, 666. 

Miara of Aijhi, P.N.Q., HI, 266. 

Miaaiona, early, N.I K.Q , I, 414 :-arieB, 
worahip of, III, 187. 

HiBtreaaea, Bombay, P.N.Q , II, 484. 

Miatri, P.N.Q., I, 836, 887. 

Hitakahari, P.N.Q., II. 1102. 

Mithankot, P.N.Q,, I, 236 : HI, 224. 

Hitra, I.N.Q., IV, 602. 

Mitti dalna— Ordeala, P.N.Q., HI, 878. 

MiyaniPN.Q., Ill, 481. 

Mlyan Mithn, I.N.Q., IV, 472, aee 
Mian. 

Mixed crops, P.N Q., II, 477. 

Mobarakwah Canal, P.N.Q. II, 884. 

Mooha, P.N.Q., ir, 382. 

Mookfighta among Tillagera, N.I.N.Q., 
V, 824. 

Modda, P.N.Q., Ill, 461. 

Modern Hinduiam,” I.N.Q., IV, 682. 

Modesty in young married women, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 282 : of Hindu women, 
V, 420. 

Mogaung, I.N.Q., IV, 200. 

Moghul titles, Tarkhao, N.I.N.Q., III, 

419. 

Mohar Singh of Lahore, P.N.Q., II, 608, 
600, 610. 

Mohiui, N.IJI.Q., I, 687: IJ^.Q., IV, 
414. 

Mohkam Oband, Diwan, P.N.Q,, HI, 54, 
128, 218, 210, 824, 826, 889, 469, 690, 
781 : tomb of, 738 : II, 602, 996. 

Mobtara, P.N.Q., 11, 1096. 

10 


Mol grass, P.N.Q., HI, 674« 

Molloy, B., 247, 868. 

Moman Murad of Kosa^ 'P,N*Q., 11, 
761. 


Homial, P.N.Q., 1, 460; N.1.K.Q,, HI, 828. 

Mominabad, P.N.Q., II, 78. 

Money, Inok, Hindus, P.N.Q., HI, 108, 
in India, I, 40, 246. 

Mongbyr, Folklore, K.I.N.Q , IV, 474. 

Mongol, ouatoma, P.N.Q., IT, 667: MmM 
for dnya of the week, 111, 6U ; «ian 
Bnddhiam Qiedern, metempaychosip, 
886, I.N Q , IV, 266 : -a, in Kumaon, 
N I.N Q., 1, 218, 214: P.N Q., I, 478, 
646 : Buriats, U. 678. 

Monkeyn, abori^nal tribes, Behnra, N.I.« 
N Q., I, 60 ! prejudice against killing, 
847 : sacred, RN.Q., HI, 760 1 monkey 
prinoesa, the, N.I.N Q , IV, 868 ; 
monkey saint, a, V, 809, and tiger, II, 
882: IV, 189: P.N.Q., I, 8,682,868, 
938 • II, 880, 891 : N I.N.Q , IV. 189. 

Monolith, legend of, N.I.N.Q., IV, 281. 

Monaha Puja, N.I.N.Q., 1, 1119. 

Monstrons birth, a. N.I.N.Q., V, 451. 

Montgomery : agricultural proverb, an 
N.I.N Q., IV, 892 : .a, some, II, 868 i 
earth from a rat’s hole aa a remedy, 
V, 219 : gradual breakdown of oas^ 
II, 568: a legend of Baba Farid and 
the Bmperor Qhazi Beg Tugblaq, III, 
318: marriage oostomB, II, 661: 
names for faminea, 582 : propitiation 
of rivers, IV, 871 : remedies for lung 
disease in abeep, 895: remedy for 
catarrh in horaea, V, 886 : the Awan 
tribe, a folk etymology, II, 706: the 
Ohhangar tribe, 886 : the crop china, 
IV, 882 : the Joya tribe, II, 664 : the 
Kharral tribe, IV, 108 : the legend of 
Dipalpnr, 11, 671 : the Mahtam tribe, 
660: the saint Shah Mnqim, V, 498: 
threshing-floor ceremonies, IV, 876: 
use of camel bones, 202: village 
games, II, 621 ; village life, 692 : 
women’s ornaments, 6M t women’s 
ihawla, 617: Diatriot, P.N.Q, 1, 111, 
288, 620: District, 11, 666, 1069. 

Months in which Hindu maHage is for- 
bidden, P.N*Q.» I, 220: lucky and 
unlucky, III, 6(^. 

Monument to a father-iu-law, N.I.N.Q., 
I, 649:— al atones, Khaaia hills. 
1105, 1187 : of the dead, P.N.Q., 111, 
847. 


Moon, the, P.N.Q,, II, 587 1 uud the 
baby, N.I.N.Q., V. 662t ehlld^birth, 
Bombay, P.N.Q.. II, 1Q|8: foUtkwe, 
N.I.N.4* T.868: Malabar, 890 1 Wor- 
ship, V, 624 f moon rabte, Tanias- 
kilak, IV, 828 : light audihS bamboo 
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V, 268 : worihipi veetlgeB of, in Beliar 
and Bengal, 21 : tonoliing gold and 
nilrer afc the new, 821 1 worship, 624 : 
Folklore, N.I.N.Q , I, 690: Bpnts on, 
87 : -shine, 866 : worship, 1046 : new, 
PN.Q.ni,88, (Parsis), 187; 1,108, 
622, 1028: II, 46: new 254-236: 
presents, 265, 872. 

Moororoft, P.N.Q., III, 887, 046. 

Moplas, Mapillas, P.N.Q., III, 456 : 
native derivation, II, 882. 

Moretlganj, P.N.Q., II, 660. 

Morinds, P.N.Q., I, 598. 

Morni, P.N.Q., IT, 761. 

Morning, invocations, N.T.N.Q., III, 428: 
sales unlnoky, P N.Q , III, 712 : tailors 
mending, 711 : Signs of, N I.N.Q,, I, 
40; star, names for the, P.N Q., II, 
621. 

Morocco, P.N.Q., III, 869, 738. 

Moselle Biver (Indus), P.N.Q., 1, 

869. 

Moses, P.N.Q., III, 837 : a story of— 
The fatal child— Nepal I N Q , IV, 
468 : Muhammadans— Oudh, 789 : the 
prophet, N.I.N.Q, V, 218. 

Mosquitoes and their habits, — N.W.P. 
— Panjab, IN.Q.IV, 219. 

Motesar, legends of foot-prints, P.N.Q., 
1, 314. 

Mother, and daughter-in-law, P.N.Q.: 
in, 645 : earth, N.I.N.Q., V, 10(1, 180 : 
-*s, the, right, I, 812 

Mountain, deities, N.I.N.Q,, I, 288, 314, 
816. 850, 865, 868, 416, 426, 432, 433, 
614, 770, 1044. 

Mourning ceremonies, N.I.N.Q,, I, 748, 
829, 338, 886 : ceremonies, V, 636. 

Movement of hands, feet, etc. N.I.N.Q., 

1. 1162:-iDg Tomb at Angar, I N Q , 
IV, 90. 

Mridanga, P.N.Q , TI, 698. , 

Mrigthucha, I.N Q , 'lV, 321. 

Mu»a6, 1.N.Q., IV. 898. 

Mn’ayauu’l-Mulk, P.N.Q, I, 886: u»d. 
din Chisbti, 1054. See Mir Mnnu. 

Muasfun, I.N.Q., IV. 215. 

Muchak Bani, Worship of, N.I.N.Q., Ill, 
49. 

Mud daubing of trees, N.I.N.Q., IV> 

110 . 

Mudaing, the, P.N.Q., Ill, 884' 

Muga Bilk, I.N Q., IV, 866. 

Mughals, P.N.Q., 1, 106, 833. 6 m Obn- 
ghatai. 

Muhammad, his superstitions ; fliei, 
drenms, left and right handf K.I.M.Q4 
1,779; miracles of, P.N.Q., Ill, 4Wi 
A^ali, P.N.Q., I, 149 : Azim Bhabtada, 1 
161: Ismail Khan of DadH, 888: 
Sadiq Khan, III, 469 ; Bahadur Shah, 


IT, 696 : Quli Khan of Kashmir, 708 : 
Amir Khan, 69 

Mnhsmmad Shah, 1487-1489 A.D., P.N. 
Q., II, 641 : Shah, King of Gujarat, III, 
648 : I, 89, 47, 166, 974, 1067 : Shah, 
Tnghlaq, 697. 

Muhammadan, Artizans, N.I.N.Q., JI, 
486 : bride, rules about visiting the 
house of her parents, V, 608 : Castes, 
Hangarhs, Garas, Qasais, P.N.Q., 

I, 707 ; charm for delivery, N.I.N.Q., 
V, 416; custom, 182: graves, P N.Q., 

II, 343, 1059 : III, 659 : trees planted 
oil them, N.I.N Q., V., 890 : ideas of 
death and judgment, 620: marriage 
Imw, II, 664: names for Hindus, 
P.NQ., I, 878; omens, N.I N.Q., V, 
274: prostitutes, rules of suooession, 
IV, 301 ; snperstition, 210 : theory of 
dreams. P.N Q , II, 668 : Titans, 
Moses, Uj, III, 837: woman, clothes, 
N.I N.Q., II, 320: women, calculat- 
ing ages of oliildren, 119: women, 
unlucky days. 126; and wolves, V, 
861 : bracelets, I, 761 : burial near 
houses, II, 168 : ceremonies at eclip- 
ses, T, 676 : days for bathing, IV, 
68 : euphemism regarding wolves, I, 
1161 : guardian spirits, V, 619 : jour- 
ney customs, III, 897; marriage by 
proxy, I, 841 ; methods of purifying 
vessels, V, 93: nose-ring custom’s, I, 
742 : Oudh, engagement of marriage, 
1051: prayers for the dead, P.N.Q., 

III, 8: persons who never prosper, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 997: prohibited names, 
818 : seeing snakes, 1002 : snakes, 
1081 : sneezing, a bad omen, 1164: 
taking off the bangles (chnris), 848: 
taking off the nose-ring, 49, 741 : the 
Ababil or Swallow, 868 : the Imam 
Mahdi, 1007: unlucky days for jour- 
neys, 778; yisits, V, 286; wearing 
silk, P.N.Q., I, 1005: birth custom, 
767 : Dbamayan, 844 : suckling, 846 ; 
evening prayer, • orientation, 107 : 
names of Hindus, 1 1 : titles of Hindus, 
228, 840, 761 : tombs, 888. 594, 917, 
998, ^nin symbols, Tl, 448: ghost 
story, a modern, HI, 406: birth oere- 
tnouies, N.I.N.Q., 11, 106 : marriage 
customs, 884, 626 : Bajpots, 668 : rural* 
076 : -■ and woWes, V, 801. 

Ifnhainmadpnr, P.N Q., I, 619. 

Unhaqqak, P.N.Q , It, 11, 192. 

Ilnbarram festival, r.N.Q., Ill, 828: 
t N.Q., IV, 898. 

Hnhra-^Panjiib Himalayas, P.K.Q., 111, 

200 . 

Mulnuddin Chishtf, the oonverslon of 
the saint, N.I.N.Q., V, 69, 114, 280. 
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Ma'isEu’ddiii Kbaa of KMnrj P.N.Q., 

I» 784, 788. 

Mujawii*, P.N.Q., III, 156. 

Mukai, F.N .Q , 1, 085. 

Mukarnian, I'.N.Q , t, 686 
Uukfaia, PJf Q., i, 197. 

HukhllB Kban, P.N.Q , I, 741. 

Mokti (saivation), I N.Q , TV, 526 
Mol, P.N.Q., 1, 286, 856: Oie* aBteriim, 
NJiT.Q., V.289: tSaa linla 
Mala, P.N.Q.f I, 235 : Mala aatarism and 
daoghterfio.Iaw, lil I.N.Q., I, 879 * 
Mula, bligbt, P.N.Q ,111, 539 
MuH, P.N.Q , 1, 625 . ya 286. 

Mulla, Dopiyasa, i\N Q., I], 608: 
N.l.N Q., IV, 877 1 of Matiki, the, 
P.N.Q , II, 787 : tobacco, III, 4, 167 : 

1, 887. 

Mulra}, F.N.Q., 111, 539 
Mnltan, to Ajmer, march through the 
desert, from, P.N.Q., 1, 40, 62, 66, 66, 
68, 69, 70, 188, 346, 862, 620, 706,837, 
907, 956, 1062 , Uisti iut, 906 : Oivison, 
847, 878; IT 128, 274,381,614,089, 
718, 70U, 778, 781, 839 ; history of, HI, 
216, 219, 450 -(Prahladapura) 467, 488, 
490, 689, 542, 690, 643, 781. 

Mnmiai P.N.Q., I, 460. 

Mumtoz Mabil, P.N Q., I, 157. 

Muuaiya, PN.Q., Ill, 80. 

Mandari language, N.I.N.Q., III, 190. 
Mundebauds, P.K.Q,, I, 916. See Mauh- 
bands. 

Mnndi, the qualities of the plant, 
NI.N.Q., 11,606. 

Mundra, P.N.Q , 11, 126. 

Muiiga, P.N Q., II, 201. 

Mungatung, P.N Q., Ill, 849. 

Mungeli, P.N.Q , I. 909. 

Munger, P.N.Q., Ill, 488. 

Munh.bands, P.N.Q , i, 916 : -dikhui, III, 
269 : Muhesh, peak of, 78. 

Municipal and Imperial House Tax. — 
China, I.N.Q., IV, 741. 

Munja, P.NQ, I, 336: II, 907, 908, 
Spirit, HI, 12, 

Munjeta. P.N Q.. II, 668. 

Munkbor, P.N Q., I, 760. 

Manila Shah Darvesh, legood of, 
N.I.N.Q., II. 14. 

Munshi, P.N.Q., I, 940 to 948, 1022, 
1028 : -B, 106 1 II, 60. 
Muntakhabu’t-tawarikh, P.N.Q., II, 412. 
Munth, P.N.Q., HI, 278 
Mnntblvi Kon, P.N.Q., Ill, 278. 
Muqaddam, P.N.Q., 1, 10 : II, 284. 
Muradi, N.I.N.Q., 1, 719. 

Murali, P.N.Q., II, 698. ' [460. 

Mnrdan Shah, story of, NI.N.Q., II, 
Murder of children for Jewellery, 
N.I.K.Q., 1, 446. 


•Muzaj^urftagar, \xty 

Murree Hills, P.N.Q.. 1, 14, 624; IX. 10l9. 

Murretoo Woonl Caite^ P.N.Q., t, W. 

Murids, P.N.Q., 111,648. 

Mum^ri, P.N.Q , I, 480, 688. 

Murtaia All, Well to. XN.Q., IV, 462; 
Khan Bbarechl, PJN.Q., 1, 166. 

Musaffa, P.N.Q., I, 

Musahara, N.I.N.Q., 11, 896, 402,464; 
IV, 148: P.K.Q., 111,480. 

Musa Khan Balooh rooovers Farrukh- 
nagar, P.N.Q., 1, 168. 

Mds4 Kbel, P.N.Q., I, 697. 

Musallis, Nau Musallim, initiation cere- 
mony. P.N.Q , III, 610 • I.N.Q., IV, 
465.724: N.I.N.Q., II, 66. 

Musalmans, P.N.Q., HI, 3, 686, 688, 684, 
686, 756. 

MiiBHlmans, I N.Q , TV, 146, 161, 162. 
190, 276, 851, 896, 491, 596, 697, 781, 
788, 789, 794 to 796. 

Musnlmaii — iee Muhammadan. 

Music at Baiva funerals : N.l.N, Q., V, 
310 : Origin of, 16: Hindu — Panlab, 

I N Q., IV, 297 ; Orientnl, P.N.Q., II, 
193, 768; Hindu, 82: European, 

native view of, 764. 

Musical instruments, N.l.N. Q., II, 386 ; 
P.N.Q., HI, 59: in the form of a, 
bow, N 1 N.Q , II, 174 ; made of a 
human thigh-bone, lil, 192 : the two 
ancient and sacred, of the Hindas, 
IV, 416 : Hindu, P.N Q , II, 698. 

Mustafa, Khan Bbareohi, P.N.Q., I, 66. 

Mustard, evil-eye, P.N.Q., HI, 276. 

Mnstaufi, P.N.Q , I, 761. 

Mutallis, P.N.Q., IJ, 188. 

Mntinlima, P.N.Q., I, 615. 

Mutilation at betrothals, P.N.Q., I, 438. 

Mutineers, Abdor Bahman Khan, of 
Jhajar, P.N.Q., I, 168: Ahmad All 
Khan, of Farrukhnagur, 256 : attempt 
to seize Jhajar, 162. 

Mutiny, ladies’ escape to Jhajar, P.N.Q., 
1, 161 : native view of its oause, 168. 

Mutrib, P.N.Q., Ill, 42. 

Muzaffar Khan of Farrukhnagar, P.N.Q., 
1,254: of Mnltan, II, 760. 

Muzaffarabad, P.N.Q., HI, 686, 687. 

Muzaffarnagnr, birth ceremonies, 
N.I.N.Q., 1, 681: burial ouitom of 
Musalmau sweepers, 764: cattle- 
disease spell, 661 ; charm Ua cnttlc- 
I disease, 666: for worms in onttle, 
663 : cure for sting of soorptonSf. %ad 
wiisps, 699: death oeremoniei, 
epidemic spells, 669: funeral cere- 
monies, 687 : hail spelK 067 : jTnt 
pilgrims, 456: Jati, Khi#, find Got, 
n, 621 : looel deitiee, mzkm. Binli, 
Hasari Sinh, Bavant X ISO • 
local goddees, Lalita, Uji local 
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Muzaffargarh — Barnes, 


goddeBB, Mahamai, 297 : local gods, 
Gaga Bana, Bnakes, 290 1 local 
8brineB» 161 : Sbah Vilayafc, 166 1 
local worsliip, boils, 142 : tain Bpell, 
704: Agaatya Mnni, 681 : 8mall*pox 
wonibip, 17: village god, Bhumiya, 

9 : worship o£ Gnga Pir, 294 : P.N Q., 
II, 1060, 1098 : 111,266,861, 367, 618 : 
Bong from, 282, 326: district, I.N.Q., 
IV, 7, 66, 79, 149. 

Mnzaifargarh Diatriot, P.N.Q., 1, 217, 
668, 677. 

Myamma, Brahma, Mien, the proper 
name for the Bormans, F.N.Q., 111, 
802. 

Myrabolans, P.N.Q , I, 318. 

Mysore, P.N.Q., I, 362, 488, 860. See 
Maisur. 

Mysterioos oocoanots— Native credulity 
-Central India, I.N.Q., IV, 330. 

Myths and myth-makers, I.N.Q., IV, 
880. 

Nabha State, P.N Q , I, 34 : II, 188, 293, 
878, 879, 931. 

Naohar, P.N.Q,, I, 77 [shatra. 

Naohhatr, P.N.Q., I, 679, See Nak- 

Nadalon Pajawar, P.N.Q., I, 466. 

Nadarai, Burmese bell at, I.N.Q., IV, 

486. 

Naddia, in P.N.Q., Ill, 129. 

Nadh, P.N.Q., Tl, 126. 

Nadir Shah, a rupee of, P.N Q , II, 616, 
I, 89 : coins ol, P.N.Q., Ill, 66. 

Nadiya, P.N.Q., I, 6. 

Nadu Bir, worship of, N.I.N.Q., III., 1. 

Nag, the, P.N.Q., III, 162, 261, 262, 
844, 868, 417, 488: Deota— Eangra, 
766, 767: Nath I, 880: -s, 8: Jam- 
walan, 11,120: -s, 111,1046. 

Nagahrada — Bavanahrada — Bang — Knl 
Legend — Dragon Lake — Pamir — Cen- 
tral Asia, I.N.Q , IV, 629. 

Nagar, a legend of a marriage party, 
N.I.N.Q., II, 267 : Deo, worship of, I, 
420: P.N.Q., I, 876; II, 612: III, 
129. 

Nagari, Devanagari, N.I.N.Q., I, 804. 

Nagarkot, attacked, F.N.Q., 1, 179 : fall 
of, 181 : the treasury at, 180 : II, 217. 
See Kangra. 

Nagarnagar, P.N.Q., II, 708. 

Nagas, I.N.Q.. IV, 4, 21, 286, 692 : -ad- 
hana, 81 : P.N.Q., II, 169, 847. 

Nagaur, legend of its foundation, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 248: P.N.Q., U, 916* 

Nagaura, Fhillaur, P.N.Q., II, 512. 

Nag-ka-puja, P.N.Q., III, 868 x Nath, 
1,880 : 8: I.N.Q,, IV, 81. 

Nagor, N.I.N.Q., 1V„ 248, see Nagaur. 

Nagpanohami, snake festival, N.I.N.Q., 
I, 496 : P.N.Q., 1, 018 1 111, 160, 264. 


Nagrota, P.N.Q., II, 668. „ « r, 

Nahan, derivation and legend, P.N.Q., 
II. 746: a legend, 746: legendary 
derivation, 696 : hiUs, 081 : State, 
696, 604, 746, 746, 761 : I, 7, 960. 
Nahrwala,P.N.Q.,I, 1064: 11,710. 

Nai, P.N.Q., Ill, 42 : river, I, 288. 

Naikdas, P.N.Q., Ill, 687. 

Naik, Gonds, P.N.Q., I. 991 : -s, 886, 469. 
Naikya, I.N.Q., IV, 148. 

Nails of the fingers and toes, P.N.Q., II, 
1092, and hair— Madras, I.N.Q., IV, 
488 : biting the, P.N.Q., 822. 

Naiman, P.N.Q., I, 646^. 

Naini Tal. ancient, Tnshi, P.N.Q., I, 
807 : hail superstition, N.I.N.Q., I, 81. 
Naipal, P.N.Q., II, 648. 

Naitii, P.N.Q, I, 442 : I.N.Q., IV, 44^. 
Najabat Ail, Khan, P.N.Q., I, 167, 169, 
882, 477. 

Naiafgarh, P N Q.. I, 253 : II, 303. 

Najaf Khan, P.N.Q., 1, 166, 266. 

Naiibs, P N.Q., I, 268. 

Naji Chak, P.N.Q.. Ill, 222. 

Nak, P.N Q., I, 882 : pakro, II, 386. 

Nakai Sikhs, P.N.Q., I, 706. 

Nakam, sort of, P.N.Q., Ill, 126. 
Nakchhedi (opprobrious name) I.N.Q, 
IV, 91. 

Na\h,PN.Q.,III, 168. 

Nakhoda Bagam— Perak— Borneo, 

Q., IV, 864. 

Nakka. P.N.Q.. 11. 760 : HI. 781. 

Nakku, (opprobrious name), I.N.Q., IV, 

Nako, P.N.Q., I, 86. 

Nakodar, P.N,Q., I, 659, 619, 1034. 
Nakrikul, P.N.Q., II, 741. 

Nakshatra, P.N.Q., I, 689 : -s I.N.Q., IV, 
470. 

Nakte Khatris, P.N.Q., I, 0^* 

Nukti Devi, worship of, N.I.N.Q., I, 
189. 

Nala or Himalayan hydropathy, P.N.Q., 
I, 684: I.N.Q , IV, 440. 

Nala Baja, P.N.Q., n, 828, and NUa 
legend. N, I.N.Q., IV, 409. 

Nall Biver, P.N.Q., I, 288. 

Nagpur, P.N.Q., II, 650, lOW* 

Nal Sahib, P.N.Q., II, 790 : III, 814. 
Nama,P.N.Q,II,791. 

Namaii-Sham, P.N.Q., 1, 107 : -vela, 714, 
Namakaranam (naming a child) Madras. 
P.N.Q., II, 660: Bengal I.N.Q., IV, 
709: P.N.Q., It 7. „ ^ ^ , 

Namaskar— Salutation— Bastem Bengal, 

I.N^Q., IV, 766. 

Naxnbttdris, P.N.Q., 1, 641, 661. 

Names, giving, Hindns, ? 

for Heavemy bodies, 621 : for the Great 
Bear, 622 : looal, Basmegar-Basnlptir- 
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Akalmr,Alipur,l» 552: for Saint SI- | 
mo’s Fire, (Castor And PoUui), 11, 611 : 
opprobrioas, 561: Bombay, III,* 6: 
China, 358: evil-eye, I, 219: Oidra, 
III, 426 : hires, S89 : Sbarste-pathi- 
oha, Bombay, II, 971. 

Karnes, niilaol^, K.I.N.Q., 1, 818, 364. 
581, 878, 1142, 1146 : of )|odi written 
on the body, V, 514 : of ^ Months— 
haman nomenolalure, Ill, 

424: for days of the week— Mongol 
oasioms, 611 : for suits at cards, 6£) : 
for the guava plant, 780 1 Nick- Sin- 
gha, 766 : for the modes of sitting or 
driving an elephant, 801 : Garn— Un- 
lucky— Oudh, 844 : opprobrbf'is- 

Oodh, I.N.Q.,IV, 91: Panjab, 595 : Hon- 
orific — Animals — Panjab, 472 : calling 
by — Oudh, 474 : of the goddeaa Mata, 
686 : Place— Bengal, 621 : . of Moun- 
tains, 728 : of languages — Malays — 
Moors-Malaburs— India Straits Settle- 
ment, P.K Q , 1. 11, 223, 840, 878, 
761 : honorific, 10 : nickname, 489, 
607, 520, 672, 841, 842 : of gods, 462, : 
opprobrious, 219, 768 : proper, P.K.Q., 

II, 662, 665 ! tribal, 664 : family, 653 : 
geiiethliacal, 7: honorific, 245, 978, 
^9 1 opprobious, 124, 908, 1076 : -ing 
custom, see Customs. 

Kamlang, I.N.Q , IV, 855. 

Nanak, elegy attributed to Baba, 
P.N.Q., II, 1117: an elegy of Guru, 

III, 61 : burial, quarrel over his body, 
I, 173 : death, date, 172 : early wis- 
dom, 66: Son, Udasi faqirs, 171: 
-panthi, 1, 236 : -shahi, rupees, 628 : II, 
187, 642, 980, 1052. Bee Baba Kanak. 

Nand Kumar, growth of a fable, P.N.Q., 
I, 868 : BhiuroD,212: Mihr, 

Nanda Devi, Durga, P.N.Q.,T[, 105, 
808, 804: of Kaliujar, 900, 988 to 
985; Baja, 824, 826. 

Nandi, the sacred bull at Nimtor, 
N.I.N.Q., II. 86 : the sacred bull of 
Siva, III, 879 : P.K Q., I, 6. [294. 

Nandona, surrender of, P.N.Q., I, 292, 

Nandotsava festival, N.I.K.Q., II, 641, 

Nangal, P.N.Q., I, 465. 

Nankana, P.N.Q., I, 66, 71. 

Nar (flock), P.N.Q., I, 442. 

Kara Baja, P.K.Q., II, 110, 111, 328. 

Karada Samhita, P.K.Q., 111, 86. 

Karain, F.K.Q., 1, 1 1 see Karayana. 

Narak or the lower world, I.K.Q., IV, 
395. 

Karangkar, P.K.Q., I, 404: -ia, II, 963. 

Karanfan, F.K.Q., I, 757. 

Karapur, P.K.Q., II, 828. 

Karasapidaiyam Caves- Madras, P.K.(2., 
HI; 890. 
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Karaiiaha, absorption of 

deities into Hindaiim, K.I.K.Q.^ I» 
811, F.N*Q., 1. 8, 8. 

Karayana, P.K.Q., I, 756 : 979, DtV, S86, 

III, 79 : obakra, a holy stone, 

IV, 776; Garh, P.M.Q., H, 981: 
Gosain, (godling), I, 45 1 11, 564. 

Narbada, the marble roqki of the, a 
legend, K.I.K.Q., IV, 148: P.K.Q., I, 
669: II, 116, 717-719, 784, 952, 108^ 
1042 : III, 146. 

Narbadha, P.K.Q., I, 424. 

Narband-shtn Gai^n, P.K.Q., 111, 886. 
Kardak, P.N.Q., 1, 1, 9, 647. 

Nardiii, P.K Q , 1, 979. 980. 

Karhoi Baloohis, F.K.Q., I, 467. 'b 
KahrwaU. P.K.Q., II, 826, 827. 

Narjil, P N.Q., I. 586. 

Kariyiib, P.K.Q., I, 286. 

Kanianl, P.K.Q., 1, 188, 167, 870. 

Karo, see Kara. 

Karsi Bhagat, legend of, K.1,K.Q., V, 
870. 

Nar Singh, F,K.Q , 1, 3. 8, 686, 757 1 III, 
159, 879 : -pun 242, 244. 

Karsiiih Chaturdasi Fast, the, K.I.K.Q., 

V, 303. 

Karaoba, P.K.Q., II, 6. 

Karu Rajputs, P.N.Q., II, 998. 

Narnr, P.N.Q., I, 466. 

Narwana, P.K.Q., II, 668. 

Naryal (ooooanut), P.K.Q., 111, 674. 
Kasir-ud-din, P.K.Q., 11, 1019. 

Nastur, P.N.Q., I, 709. 

Nat tribe, the, K.I.K Q., II, 881, 584: 
HI, 97 : Demons, I, 859 : Tribe, 278, 
794. Bee Nats. 

Kataru, P.N.Q., II, 14. 

Nats’ popular beliefs, N.I.N.Q., II, 186 : 
secret argot. I, 596 ; customs of, III, 
97 : olau deities of, V, 26 : II, 881, 899, 
684. 

Nat^har» Gymnasium, P.N.Q., III, 

Naths of Jalor, I.N.Q., IV, 168 : P.N.Q.. 
II, 122. 

Nathu, P.N.Q., III, 886. 

! Native imitation of European mannen, 
N.I.N.Q., I. 202: notion of Euro- 
pean punishments, Central P^vinoea, 
P.N.Q., HI, 600 : soldier’s view of the 
Afghan campaign of 1878, 646, 
887: I.N.Q., IV, 185: titlM for 
Europeans, N.I.N.Q., 1, 266, 896, 1029 1 
view of Enropeen music a^ danoiog, 
P.N.Q., II, 704 ; aooonnt of the early 
history of Aden, I.N.Q., IV, 47. 
Natural History, P.N.Q., H, 

Nangasa, Naogaja, tombs, aiga yards 
loiig,P.N.Q., I, 486, 884 1 2r.tK,Q„ 
, II, 229 1 V, 210. 
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NanKrali temple at Benares, F.N.Q., I, 
997. 

Nanlakkha pavilion, Lahore, P.N.Q., 1, 

188. 

Naarauffabad, P.K.Q., II, 403. 
Nanratan— Ondh, I.N.Q., IV, 618. 
Nanratra, and the worship of devi, 
K.I.N.Q., IV, 8S) : miigioal inflaenco, 
P.N.Q. 7 III, 97 : .i, 11, 821. 
Nausliali,P.N.Q , I, 1001 ; -i Faqirs, N.I.. 
N.Q., II. 468. 

Nanshahra, P.N.Q., I, 60 : II, 693, 708, 
787. 

Nausherwan, P.N Q . I, 618. 

Nauterwa, P.N Q., Ill, 168. 
NavlaLPN.Q.,1, 836. 

Navagraha, P.N.Q., I, 997. [262. 

Nawal Singh of Bliartpar, P.N.Q , f, 
Nawaahahr, P N Q., I, 710, 1034. 
Nawasliahra, P.N.Q., II, 392, 394. 
Nawola,P.NQ.,II 7. 

Nazar, P.N.Q., I, 353 : a core, 448 : anti- 
dotes, 679; boys, Oadh, 1029; bnf- 
faloea, 1081 : baildings, 704 : ohtldren, 
tsalves, 698 : cause and antidote, 336 : 
clothes, 872 : cures, siyanas, 529 : 
definition, 854 : deformities, 530 : evil- 
eye, Bombay, II, 1067 ; gold, I, 871 ; 
halwais, cows, children, 776 : hand- 
kerchiefs, 930: horses. 862, 1030: 
houses, 873 : in food, 798 : in litera- 
ture, 696 : in parents, 445 : Muham- 
madans, 931 : opprobrious names, 
447 : remedies in the case of per- 
sonal beauty, 581: Saya, 779: seven 
stones, 628 : walking sticks, 932 : 
Nazar Wattii, 657 : women not sub- 
ject, 448 ; III, 634, 636 : I, 28, 219, 
225, 252. 448, 528, 697, 699,828, 857, 
859, 860, 930, 1007, 1026 : -wattu, 16, 
19, 637, 928- II, 33, 46-48, 258, 272, 
873, 478, 670, 807-809, 911, 1084. 
Nazbu’ddiii of K4bul, A.khuud Mnlla, 
P.N.Q , III, 4. 

Nazuk Shah, Haidar Saltan, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 222. 

N. B.. P.N.Q., II, 748. 

Neoklaoe and neck ornaments, N.I.N.Q., 
II, 816 ; dedicatory, P.N Q., I, 768. 
Needham, Mr., I.N.Q., IV. 208. 288, 863. 
Needle, how the, succeeded in killing the 
tigei*— a folktale of Mirzapur, N.I.- 
N.Q , II, 440. 

Neota, N.I.N.Q . 11, 486. 

Nepal, A sacred tree, N.f.N.Q., I, 818; 
A stoiT of Moses, the fhtal child, 
l.N.Q.,IV, 468: beginning of morn- 
ing, N.l.N.t}., I, 48: Bhotiyas and 
Newars : mode of difitinguishing, 
68 : BIrt tenure s mode of conferment, 

' 442: earfy Chrlstlaa missions, 4U: 


forest worship, 284 : Gorakhnath, 
I.N.Q., IV, 4, 81, 148, 287, 821 ; grain 
measures, N.I.N.Q., I, 1184: land 
measures, 1104, 1182: H, 70: mining 
caste, Agariyas, I, 217: prejudice 
against the use of the plough sacred 
cattle: II, 222: IV, 868: sacred fish, 
I, 509: II, 228: IV, 884: stone 
monnments, II, 281 : the philosopher’s 
stone, V, 167, Valley of, P.N.Q., Ill, 
261. 

Neri, P.N.Q., I, 993. 

Nesfield, J. 0 , P.N.Q, I, 875 to 877, 
1036: 11,2,8.77, 134,966. 

Nest in a building, Bees,* P.N.Q., Ill, 
89 ; Crow’s, 96. 

New cows, luck, Oudh, P.N.Q., Ill, 
680 : clothes, rules about, N.I.N Q., V, 
611 : house, ooonpying, 649: moon, 
coins, Bombay, P.N.Q., I, 522 : money, 
111, 88! MiisalmaiiB, 1,1023; Ptirsis, 
Bombay, III, 187: year, N.I.N.Q, I, 
1061, 1123. 

Newar, P.N Q , III, 554. 612, 678 i tribe, 
N l.N.Q , I, 63 : >i song from Nopal, a, 
188. 

News, oommunionting, N.I.NtQ., 1,835. 

Ngatangft, I N Q , IV, 216. 

Ngawa, I N Q.. IV, 209 

J^hats.— Mu— Ga— Penates, P*N.Q., Ill, 

886 . 

Niaula, P N Q , I, 412. 

Niazais, P.N.Q , II, 997. 

Nibong, l.N.Q., IV, 220. 

Nicholl, B., P.N.Q , I, 810, 964, 1047, 
1018: II, 175-179,401-408,602,508. 

Nicholson, John, worshipped by Sikhs, 
N.I.N.Q , V, 402 : P.N.Q , H, 667, 953. 

Nicknames, F N.Q , I, 5o7: Singha, III, 
765. 

Nicobar vJsl'inds, death customs, Pen- 
tribe, IN.Q., IV, 250: numeration 
among the Pen tribe. 249. 

Nidda peshi, roti, P.N.Q., I, 714. 

Nidhani, P.N.Q., I, 279. 

Niello work, l.N.Q , IV, 61. 

Nigaba, objects of pilgrimage at, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 82, IM : festival at,— Cauldrons 
—157 : II, 955 : I, 212. 

Nigahi, The, PN.Q., Ill, 281. 

Nightingale, P.N.Q., I, 601. 

Night-owl, legend. P.N.Q., I, 413. 

Nilials, PN.Q., Ill, 717. 

Nihnnga Singh, SardoTf P.K.Q., III, 219. 

Nikah, P.N.Q,, n, U 

Nilmia, P.N.Q., n, 188. 

Nikalsaini Faqirs, Narangkarais, P.N.Q., 
11, 968. 

Nikhad. I.N.Q., IV, 297. 

Kila,P.N.Q,XI, 608; -m, I, 1040, too 
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Nilkftnth, P.N.Q.. II, 726. 

Nim learei at fnnerata, P.N.Q., I,Mli 
trWpWoraWp of, N.IKQ, III, *04: 
troea, remedy fironi, V, 5«9 : P.H,Q., 
ITT, 19, 161, 208, 264,650 762 ; T.N.Q., 
IV, 877, 414 : aamnfir, P.N Q., ITT, 665 
Nimaehan vela, P.N Q , I, 714 
Nimlchiir, P.N.t^, I, 016. 

Nimnial, P.N.Q . I, 697. 

Nimrana, PN.Q , I, 870. 

Nimnar, P N Q , I, 61C : T U, 665, 066 
Nine planeta, the, ntiil the Swaniika 
emblem, N.f N Q,, IIT, 07 . yaTtl 1 mg 
tombe, V, 210, 889. 

Nmola, PNQ., 1, 652. 

Nipol or ordinary pocoaiintg, T N Q , T V • 
826. 

Nirbasi jadnar, N I.N.Q., V, S.'IO 
Nirdnii Ankama, I.N Q , TV, 69 j. 

Nirgun Brahma, P.N.Q., III, 000. 

Nirmala 8adh aeof. N I N Q , V, 000. 
Nirvana, T N Q , IV, 8 
Nithar, PNQ, III, J‘», 

Niugra, P.N.Q ,111, <68. 

Niwal Dai, P.N.Q, T, 912 
Niaamiaa. P N.Q , I, 1055. 

Nizamti'ddin Aulla, P N.Q , T, 1065, 1056: 
Ingenda : III, 402. 

Nizaina’ddin Khan, PN Q , I, 711 • of 
Kaear, 784: 11.694,760. 

Nmakkham, PNQ, 1, 107. 

Nodh Bing, P N.Q., I, 886. 

Nohfca, P.N.Q , II, 483, 689 
Nokaa, P.N.Q., I, 546. 

Nomadic tribes in Indin, N.I.N Q , I, 

61 : of Jhang and Gnjranwala, 1167. I 
Non-Brahmanic Hinduism— Panoh PIr 
— Biahnoia— Deotaa— Marwnr— Raj. i 
putana, I.N Q , IV, 288. 

Nona Chamariii, P N.Q , II, 1047. I 

North, sleeping towards the, F N.Q., 11, 
908 : aspect of prayer, I, ^3 : nnlucky * 
diteotion for sleep, III, 191. 

North-West ProTinoes, Bombay, Bengal, 
India, Abntilon Gtaveolena, Abutiloii 
Mutionm, 1 N.Q , IV, 226 ; Himalayas, 
Bombay, Madras, Oeylon, Abntilon i 
Polyandiura,227, 2,7,46,48, 05, 79, | 
121, 122, 128, 131, 149, 213, 218, 21Q, 
251 to 258, 269, 284, 289, 292, 294, 
298, 837, 888. 369, 870, 379, 401, 402, I 
485, 520, 677, 678, 680, 681, 694, 604, | 
608, 620, 682, 686, 687, 666, 669, 690, 
716, 717. 749 to 768, 797 to 800, 821. 
See United Provinoes. 

Nose, flute, the, P N.Q , I, 48 : boring, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 680: HI, 99: IV, 247: 
ornaments, II, 290: pipe, P.N Q., I, 
898: .rings, N.I.N.Q., 1, 980: taking 
off, 48, 741, 742 : touohing, IV, 216. 
Nostrams for snake.bite— K a n g r a , 
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I P N.Q., III, 78at ngaintff All 
i — Mumlman^^udh, I.N^Q., 1T» 

Note of the doTo, the, what it aaya, 
N.I.N.Q., HI, 846. 

Nowai tulani ceremony, I.N.Q , IV, 4M 
Nrisiahs,PNQ..T 686, 767. 

Nndity charm, N.1.N Q , 11, 260 : tpellA, 

T. 1072, 1086, 1148, 1161. 

Noh, P.N Q , I, I8i. [II, 667, 

Nukal Sain (Nicholson), Fsqirs, P.N.Qw, 
Number, 142,857 * a remarkable, P.N.Q., 

I f, 606 • five, N I.N.Q., V, 865 : twenty, 
seven, 50, the, 74|; P.N Q , II, 986: 
HI, 228 1 of gifts, mystic, N I.N Q., V, 
649.-8 Lucky, 1, 1008: folk., P.N.Q,, 
II, 1838. 

Niimismaticp, N I.N Q , 11, 140, 218, 
291, 365, 409, 475: note on the pro- 
gress of Indian, during the years 
1891.1892, HI, 269 • a uRcfnl book on 
, Indian, 418: PNQ., IT, 78, 74, 186- 
' 188, 800. 801, 614-516 See Coins. 

Nniiias. P.N Q., 11,669 
Nur. P N.Q., III, 52 ■ Chandra, wor- 
I shin of, N I N.Q , III, 245 ; Jahan, 

' PNQ, T, 150; II, 298, 700, 996; 

I Khan of Rotas. 174 : .rnahal, II, 298, 

' 876- i, Shah Bala, I, 881. 

Nnrpur, P.N Q , I, 685 ; II, 996 ; Sardar 
of, III, 324 

Nursery rhymes, P.N Q , I, 970; III, 
182,280,891. See Rhymes. « 

Nnru Basa, P N.Q , I, 201. 

Nuruddni WhH, and Mai Laldidl, le- 
gend, P.N.Q., II, 743 . Khan, I. 967, 
1043 

Nnrn’l-Hida. Sayvid, PN.Q., ITI|272. 
Nutgalls, I N Q , IV, 180. 

Nux yoinica, I.N Q., IV, 173. 

Nwar khatoa, P N.Q., 1, 184. 

Nyastaranga, P.N Q., II, 098. 

Nyiru, I. N.Q., IV, 89. 

Obeisance, form of, N.I.N Q., V, 101. 
Oaths, P.N Q.. III. 267 : Pigeons* egg- 
on the Quran, 855 ; Rubbing the nose 
on the ground, 91 : Pipnl learee, 
898 ; Aborigines— Sylvan deities— The 
oottoq tree, 899 : Water (Bldre sarada) 

I 657: Hindus, Bombay 664; native, 

I 565 : a drunkard’s, 666 * 11, 970 1 f rieiia- 

Bhip, 8, N.LN.Q , I, 72, 684, 686. 648, 

I 764: by pregnant women. III, 878: 
and ordeals, V, 814, 462. 
Ober-Ammergau, I N.Q., IV, 886. 
Object-realising animals, N.I.N.Q., IV, 
171. 

Objection to naming a huiband-^lidia 
I.N.Q., IV,467 ; to takinsa p#i^, 
P.N.Q. 111,601: t0takin;Uh,piW 
Oooupation, ohnd’i, how to aaodmWt 
N J.N.Q , V, 486. r 



Oceam^Omens, 


Mex, 


Ixzx 

Ooeani, the Seven, N.I.N.Q., 1, 576. 
Oohterlony, Generali Sir David, P.N.Q., 
III, 824 : I, 894, 706. 

Odd nambers, P.K.Q., I, 97. 

Odha, Ods, The, P.N.Q , III, 685 i 1, 862, 
614, 618, 876 : II, 50, 61, 62, 274, 916. 
Odder, P.N.Q., II. 274. 

Odia, P.N.Q., II, 274. 

Odki, P.IT.Q., II, 61, 274. 

Offering a caving oow to a Brahman— 
Panjab, I.N.Q., IV, 241 : P.N Q., I, 83, 
96, 216, 882 : the tip of the tongne to 
Kali— Panjab, I.N.Q., IV, 239: Trees 
— Plants — Panjab Himalayas, P.N Q., 

III, 158: First-frnits — Kangra, 257: 
Household — Beror, 419 :- Coooannts— 
Tinevelly— Malabar, Madras, I.N.Q., 

IV, 697 : to Sani, Panjab, 240 : religi- 
ons, N.I.N.Q., I, 918: prohibited, V, 
408. 

Offices and Titles of State— Perak— 
Malay Peninsula, I.N.Q., IV, 248. 
Offspring, charms to proonre, N.I.N Q , 

II, 670. 

Oghsrs, P.N.Q., I, 41. See next. 

Ogres, PN.Q, 1,41, 136,875,473, 941 
to 948, 946 to 949, 1042: II, 1002. 

Oil, I.N Q., IV, Medicinal, from Aoorus 
Galamns, 800 ; Adul— Travaucore— - 
Madras, 802 : Onion— Alliam Cepa, 
805: Garlic— Allinm Sativum 806: 
Oapillare Syrap, 801 : Walnut 804 : 
Ketiar-Perak| 744; -using, P.N.Q., 

III, 512:Nim Tree, 650: Ghi and— 
Duck— Bombay, 690 : Bombay, 698 : 
Til, 768: Oiling babies in Oudh, 764: 
-rubbing, N.I.N.Q., I, 626 : -Women's 
song, 274 : - men’s ghosts, IV, 227 : 
snperstitionB about, V, 488. 

Oingra, I.N Q., IV, 216. 

Ojbas, N I.N.Q., II, 648. 

Ojlar, P.N.Q., III, 97. 

Oldham, O.P., P.N.Q., II, 1046. 

Olive of Bani Israel, P N.Q., II, 17. 

Om hrin klin stambhayati, (18) N.I.N.Q,, 
III, 115. 

Om Sat Nam, N.I.N.Q., 1, 162, 809. 
Omens, sucking the thumb in Babies, 
IV, 28 : Jonmeys, 86, 114, 184, 
270, 279, 280, 405, 668, 608, 610, 667 : 
Children— Lucky— Afghanistan, 107 : 
Crows, Punjab, 181 : Dog howling or 
barking -Officials, N.W.P., 268: Se- 
samnm Seed— Omens— Bombay, 265 : 
First Menstrnation— Bombay— 267 : 
Malacca, 281 : accidents, Ceylon, 886: 
pregnancy, Bombay, 840 ; beds, enake- 
bite, Ondh, 344: from dogs, Ceylon, 
400: Ondh, 408: oats, 406: jiokals, 
Oudh, 406: Bombay, 6U: Generons 
Men— Misers— Punjabi 618 1 Jecksls— 


Bain— Gilan— Persia, 660 1 Looking at 
the sun— bad— Onre— Madras, ^ 8 1 
Fall of a Meteor— bad— Madras, 674 : 
Southern 'aspect unluoky— Crows 
eating pindas, Madras, 706: P.N,Q., 
I, 20, 123, 860, 452 to 466, 628, 624, 
600 to 604, 608 to 610, 680 to 683, 
688, 689, 769, 776, 780 to 786, 848, 
849, 864, 855, 866, 983, 984, 1008, 
1018, 1019, 1027.: Ill, 111, 112, 486: 
journeys, l7, 109, 110, 374, (eating 
curd) 782, knetfding, 28: flies, 88: 
Fish— Parsis,, 185 : Malhari bird, part- 
ridges, jackals, 276: t dreams— 286, 
292 : cows, 293 ; crows, harbingers 
of death, 866: houses, 874: from 
lamps, 448 : from the lunar asterisms, 
672: regarding disease, 688. Twit- 
ches, I, 927 : jackal, 604, 608 : Assam 
346: jackals, one-eyed piebald, ani- 
mals, 786 : journeys, II, 816, 817, 828, 
855, 896: N.I.N.Q., 1,464: Bombay, 
P.N.Q., 1, 693 : crows, antelopes, 688 : 
journeys, fish, TI, 472 : journeys, Oudh, 
III, 17, journeys, Panjab, II, 569 : jour- 
neys, Yorkshire, III, 506 : knives, hun- 
ting, 1, 86L : lamps, cows, Bombay, 692 1 
lapwings II, 471 : lizards, Bombay, I, 
946: Lower Bengal, N.I.N.Q., IV, 874: 
.. luck, cows, Bombay, P.N.Q., III, 298 : 
above Malhar, bird, partridges, jackals, 
Kanjars, 276, monkeys, Calcutta, I, 
868: monkeys, owls, 682: monkeys, 
nnluoky namC: II, 891 : nightingales, 
1, 601 : owls, 680, proscect of abundant 
rains, N.I.N.Q., IV, 485: salt, Bom- 
bay, P.N.Q , III, 188 : shoes, I, 846 : 
shoes, Bombay, III, 444 : 1, 948 : shoes, 
brooms, dreans, 780: shoes, Kangra, 
948 : snakes, II, 868 : sneezing, Bom- 
bay, III, 866: sneezing, 869: sneez- 
I ing, II, 898 : sneezing, 1, 949 1 spiders, 
Assam, 847 : sudden noises, Bombay, 
III, 284 : taken from the fire sacri- 
fice, N.I.N.Q., V, 671 : twitching and 
itching, P.N.Q. , II, 896 : visitors 
Calcutta, I, 788 : wood-carriers, 610, 
meeting, N.I.N.Q., 1, 481 : a meeting V, 
688 : III, 404 : Eastern Bengal, 1, 861 : 
Twitohing.of the eyelids, P.N.Q., III, 
868 : P.N.Q., II, 84, 40 1 oats, 878 1 crows 
41, f 801 1 donkeys, 867 : dreams, 16, 
866, 877, 468, 486, 487, 488, 780, 884, 
686} fish, 472} horses, 166} itching, 
895} jonmejs, 117, 48, 44, 160, 168, 
.867 } lapwings, 471 } Itsards, 86 } moon, 
46 } owls, 89, 162 ; rain, 26 } slippers, 
42} sneesing, 86, 878, 898 { vultures, 
28: N.I.N.Q, I, 220, 882, 464, 707, 
864, 989, 1009, 1075 ; V, 160, 271, 374, 
804,686, 
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OmkM, P.N.Q., 11, 117. 

Omkar liahanj, P.N.Q., 111,8. 

Omkhas, retrsat of tho, P.H.Q., Ill, 
889. 

Omum water— ajwan—Ooxes— Garnm 
Coptioum, P.NQ., Ill, 737. 

Oae*eyed Rftjpat and th«3 demon, the, 
N I.N.Q., IV, 407 > peraone, P.N Q., I, 
700. 

Ong or ooooanat, the, P.K Q., Ill, 884. 

Oniona— Unlucky, P N.(J., Ill, 171, 772. 
Pmijab, I.N.Q., IV, 423: Khatris, 
II, 058. 

Ophir— A derivation — Malacca, X.N.Q., 
IV, 128. 

Opiutn-eaber, the, and the demona, 
N I.N Q., Ill, 290 : poppy ^rtixrn be> 
fore British rule, 404 : cultivation for 
bidden, I, 184: Objection to, IV, 438: 
growth of. III, 4^: P.N , I, 037. 
nae of — Swearing friendship— Cere- 
moniea, III, 829. 

Opprobrious namec, p.N.Q., Ill, Bom. 
l»y, 9 : Hares, 339 : Ohina, 338, Oidrn 
420 : I, 219, 447 ; Blvil eye — Ondh, 

II. 124, 601, 908. 971, 1076: I.N.Q., 
ly. 91 1 Punjab, 696. See names. 

Or, Odh, Hajpntana, P.N.Q., 11, 916. See* 
Odh. 

Orajhar, N.T.N Q., 1, 1006 

Orakaais, P.K.Q., I, 236, 469 : Valley, 
286 

Orang, the, N.I.N.Q., III, 282. 

Orbhir, I.N.Q , IV, 178. 

Oroha, P.N Q., II, 1017, 

OrooB, P.N.Q., I, 41, 186, 876, 1042. 

Ordeal, in British India, N I.N Q., I, 
746: bnming oil, a legend, 11, 184; 
civil suits, GariiB, F.N.Q., 111, 274: 
by fire, II, 903 : Eoria, 672 : Mitti 
dalna, III, 878: theft, IT, 820: theft- 
989: theft, Southern India, 11,660: 
for thieves, tricks 464: water oath, 
settlement of civil claims, Khnnds, 

III, 667: PN.Q.r, 989, 11,16, 146, 
149, 902 : N.I.N.Q., I, 219,664. 1182 : 
II, 93,480: F.N.Q., I, 989. 

Orh. Orha, P.N.Q., U, 274. 

Oridih, Legend of, N I.N Q.. IV. 249. 

Orientfd music, P.N.Q., 11,763: sootety, 
proceedings of the American, IV, 140, 

Orientation, P.N.Q , 1, 107. 

Origin, Aghoris, legendary, P.N.Q., Ill, 
206: of Begar, It, 864: of broad- 
cloth, banat, IT, 918: of a spring, 
legend of, NI.NQ., Ill, IS9: of 
cholera, spread of a onlt, Hardawa 
Lala, P.N.Q., II, 1124 : of devils, Brah- 
marakshas, N.I.N.Q., I, 686 : of exo- 
gamio lawB,P,N.Q., Ill, 11 : of Khatri 
clans, I, 906 1 of gets, 640 : meroan- 

11 


tile pursuits, *641 : df 1. 

870 : of music, N.l.N Q., T, 16 ^ of 
Banjit Singh’s family, P.N.Q., I, 866 : 
of religious gifts, lU, 744: of gloe 
N.I.N.Q., y, 888: of universal Wri- 
flee— to atone for pablio sin : deemc- 
tion of animal life : female xnfanMoide 
P.N Q., Ill, 748 . of the evil^ejre, a 
liondnn legeM, 870: oftheHoli fee- 
tival, modern version of the legend, 
668 : of Khatri caste, disruption in, 
906 : of the Lioliohavis, A folk-tale 
NIN.Q, I, 584: of the maagoe 
V, 442 : of the Russians, a Mongolian 
legend, Pil.Q., Ill, 446 : of the word 
“ fiorioan,” the, N.I.N.Q., II, £87: 
of Gipsies P.N.Q*, II, lOOl ators of 
the Hindu festival. 111, 497 : of a Gar- 
den at Jaipur, The— Bajutana, I.N.Q., 
IV, 563 : of Islam— Fanjab, LN.Q., 
IV, 390 : of skin disooloratioow*Mu- 
hammadans, Ondh, I.N.Q , IV, 795. 

Orion, names for, P N.Q., II, 807, 621. 

Orissa, I.N Q., IV, 614. 

Orme Robert the historian, anecdote of, 
N.I.N Q , IV, 364. 

Ornaments for the ears, N.I.N.Q , 11, 
136: head, I, 1181 : feet and ankles, 
II, 322: forehead, I, 1184: nose, II, 
202: WHjat, 821 : in the market, 802, 
of the Punjab, 826; Punjab, the, 1, 
1096: the future of gold and silver, 
II, 26, 142 : observanoes relatiug to, 
287, 1187 : domestic, P.N.Q , II, 76, 
184 : of boats, 861 : of Kashmir, 696 ; 
N.I.N.Q.. I, 1088, 1126, 1090 : II, 28, 
92, 138, 140, 198, 287. 240, 248, 249, 
269, 272, 276, 276, 809, 810, 812, 666. 

Orthography of Geographical names, 
transliterstion, I.N Q., IV, 868. 

Orthos, P.N.Q., I, 716, 

Ostrich farm at Delhi, P.N.Q., Ill, 648. 

Otta, P.N.Q., II, 62. 

Oudh, P.N Q., I, 297, 881, 618, 6X6, 689, 
732, 792, 868, 869, 876, 878, 1027 to 
1029: 11, 1120, 1121: III, 16, 17, 
184, 287, 288, 831, 860, 808, 560, 680, 
602, 616, 618 to 616, 620 to 082. 
623, 658, 746, 764, 84X, 844-854: 
I.N.Q., rv. 5, 0, 16, 16, 26, 86, 67, 
69, 91 to 94, 187, 166 to 167, 169, 
160, 162 to 164, 174. 206, 229 to 281. 
254 to 267, 260 to 268, 811, 827, 828, 
881 to 888, 848 to 845, 894, 896, 406 
to 410. 412, 437, 488, 468, 468, 466, 
474, 475, 479 to 481, 616 to 618, 684, 
635, 650. 564, 666, 674, 675, 609. 610, 
672. 68S,699, 718, 721, 789, m 77X 
to 776, 782, 786 to 796, 801, 81^884 : 
Sikandamama, I.N.Q., lY, 48$. 

Onrang-mtan, I.N.Q., lY, 97. 
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OntoMting, P.N.Q., II, 276. 

Oven, FN.Q., II, lOM. 

Overtorned ■hoes, Asiam, P.N.Q., I, 
452 1 -whelmed oities, N.I.N.Q., I, 
1079. 

Owls unlucky — Oudh, F.N.Q., ITT, 848 : 
Nortii-West Provinces, I.N.Q., IV, 
269 ; P.N.Q., III, 98, 118 : bones, magic 
powers, 430: flesh, a love Philtre, 
1, 699: magic II, 688: superstition 
regarding, N.I.N.Q., II, 116 : P.N.Q.. I, 
680, 682, 944: II. 38, 838, 683 : N.I.N.Q., 

I, 88L t flesh, eating of, IV, 88. 

Oz, riding on, N.I.N Q., V, 169 : supers- 
tition regarding, 95 : - en, folklore of, 
III, 289 I IV, 200. 807. 

Oxns River, P.N.Q., I. 472. 

P. P.N Q , II, 1067, 1068. 

Pubbi Hills. P.N.Q , I, 226. 

Pabowal, PN.Q, III, 683. 

Pabu, I K.Q , IV, 288. 

Pnohada, P N.Q . I, 647 : II, 161. 

Paohara song, Ohnhar Mai the Dusadb 
hero marrying a Brahman girl, 
N.I.N Q., IV, 162. 

Paohassi, P.N Q., I, 465. 

Paobbala, P.N Q., I, 4. 

Paohliam, P.N.Q., I, 80: Island, 912: 

II, 717. 

Paohhwa or west wind, the, I.N.Q., IV, 
849. 

Paohisi, N I.N.Q., V, 634. 

Pnolimarlii P.N.Q , I, 424, 624. 

Paoliola, P.NQ,n, 7. 

Fachusar festival, objection to taking 
life, Jains, P.N.Q , III, 907. 

Padarua, P.N Q., I, 616. 

Padma pnrana, 1 N Q , IV, 284, . 

Padmani, queen, P N Q., Ill, 591. 

Padmawat. P.N.Q., Ill, 62. 

Padrauna, local history of, K.I.N.Q., III, 
836. 

Pagar, Pajak, a derivation, Singapur, 
LN.Q.IV, 781. 

Paghar, legend of, N I.N Q , V, 99. 

Pagris, swearing friendship, exchange 
of, P.N Q., I, 111. 

Fehar Qanj, P.N.Q., I, 927: Pat, 768: 
npar 188. 

Pahari dialects, P.N.Q., I, 628 t in Ben- 
gal, 962 : — iya aborigines, totemism, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 66, 640: North P.N.Q., 
1 80 

Paheli,*P.N Q., II, 416. 

Pahiitda, P.N.Q . 1, 60: see Peshawar. 

Pahlnd, P.N Q , III, 668. 

Pahul, l.NQ, IV, 582. 

Pain, P.N.Q, 11, 188: in leg, lapersti- 
tion, N.I N.Q., HI, 898. 
Painda:P.N.Q.,I, 806. 

Paindada Khan, P.N.Q,, lU, 459, 


Paid, P.N.Q., ni, 48. 

Pais, Shan ghosts, P.N.Q., Ill, 868. 

Paisar, P.N.Q , II, 617. 

Pnitra, P.N Q., I, 1016. 

Pakhlut (ring-worm), onre for, I.N.Q., 
IV, 112. 

Pakka bnildings, P.N.Q., I, 755 : Bnjais, 
974: roti,7i4. 

Pak Pattan, P.N.Q., I, 620, 1066: II, 
865, 724: the ancient Ajndhan, III, 
H48. 

Palace, a bnried, N.I.N.Q , 1, 1004, 

Palakwa, P.N.Q , I, 478. 

Palaman, Bii hors, monkey-catching 

NJ.N.Q., Ill, 211: discovery of 
witches, IV, 119 : haunted places, 286. 
incantations by Ojhas, III, 116 (8), 
Kharwars, worship of Mnohsk Ran, 
49: marriage ceremonies of Chero, 
and Kharwars, 298 : omens among 
Eharwars, 635 : ratificntion of leases, 

II, 579 : religion of the Kharwars, III, 
360: the Birhors, 100, 119: the 
Bnjiyas, 869 : and Agariya tribe, IV, 
101 : sun and moon worship, III, 469 : 
the Cheros, IV, 49 : II, 524, 710: the 
functions of the Baiga, IV, 6: the 
Kharwars, III, 248 : II, m 7, 686 : the 
Korwns, III, 262 : wandering gipsies, 

** Bangalas, II, 659 : wall ceremony, 
HI, 899 : witchcraft, XV, 121 : wit- 
ches’ spells, V, 849 : P.N.Q. II, 666. 

Palampnr, P.N Q , !!» 120, 668, 749. 

Pnlang, tin chor, P#N,Q , XI, 88. 

Palas, P.N.Q., Ill, 12 : I.N.Q., IV, 846. 

Palnsa tree, need for driving cows, 
N.I.NQ., I, 674. 

Palasvidhi, N.I.N.Q., Ill, 485. 

Paletban idioms, N.1.N.<2., 1, 184. [608. 

Palikar, Ajub Balar and, N.I.N.Q., II, 

Piilimnttaka, I.N.Q., IV, 8. 

Palitana, I.NQ,1V, 889, 418. 

PallavHram, Madras, I.N Q , IV, 682. 

Palma ohristi (castor-oil plant), I.N.Q., 
IV, 178. 

Palms of the hands, looking at the, first 
thing in the morning, N.I.N.Q., V: 
416: prodncti from Burma, P.N*Q., 

III, 884. 

Palsy, P.N.Q.,IT, 1086. 

Palshe Brahmans, P.N.Q., II, 1100. 

Palsula, PN.Q, 111, 12. 

Paltan, Platoon, P.N.Q., It, 495, 1106, 

Palwsl, P.NQ, 1,^9, 188. 

Pamir, I.N Q., lV.629i 

Pam papnra, legend of, N LN.Q., IV, 41. 

Pan, l.NQ, IV, 262,261, 446. 

Panob, P N.Q., 1, 468: pnllab, III, 90: 
-Pir, LN.Q. IV, 288. See Panohon Pir. 

Panolu^kaohohha, I.N.Q., IV, 896, 807. 

Panohali, I.N.Q., IV, 440. 
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Fynobam, l.H.Q., 17, M. j 

PlkDohami featival, tftig, P^K-Q., HI, > 
160. 

PHDohami mU, Tha, N.I.K Q., Y, SO. 
Panohanga, P.N.Q , 1, 546. 

Panohat, P 1. 1034. 

Paitoha-tatvu (676 elemonta), I.N Q , 
IV. 4. 

Panohayat, folkmoot, P.H Q., II, 671: 

1, 217 : and ** oaafce ” among the 0 ha- 
man, 111, 490, 18, 68, 166' power of 
caste, Kaiths, 689: crossing tli6 sea, 
eioomnnii'ation, Bombay, 1 N Q , IV, 

8: wholeBAle exooinuniOHtion 9 : N.I. 
N.Q., I, 439, 830, 047,948, 1028, 1188, 
1166. 

Panoh- b hi kham , Uhish m a-paiiohaka, 

P.N.Q., III, 768. 

Panohgatra fair, N.l.N Q , V, 454. 
Panohkuli, Inoky marks, hoi sea, P.N.C^.. 

III, 710. 

Panohon Pir, the. 'N.T N Q , II, 10, 78, 
85. 149, 153, 217, 299, 302, 300, 367, 
418,470,687. u>0, 611, 672:111,8: 
Song, IV, 405: Sidii, shrine, 61 : V, 
608. 

Panohratan. P.N.Q., Ill, 423, 762. 

Panoh wai, P.N.Q., If, 888. 

PanohzatU, Khoka rains, farther disrnp- 
tion, P.N.Q., I, 973. 

Pandaras, P.N Q., Ill, 14, 844, 634, 768 : 

I.N.Q , IV, 666, 712. 

Panditji, P N.Q , I, 10 : II, 246 : III, 86, 
278, 867. 

Pandoki, P.N.Q., I, 478. i 

Paiigi, P N.Q., II, 121. 

Pangiia. P N Q . Ill, 129. 

Panigrahaiia, N.I.N Q., I, 861 
Panipat popular rhyme, date of, P.N.Q., | 
IT, 614: traditional sites, N. I.N.Q. 

I, 862. P.N.Q., 1, 149, 269, 469, 470 : 

II, 688. Ill, 824, 636 : I.N.Q., lY, 292. | 
Panj Fir, P N.Q., 1, 1068. See Paochon I 

Pir. 

Panjab, aoaoia oateohn, ontob, kath ' 
gum-arabio, I.N.Q , lY, 58 : acacia 
raodesta, 62: Adiantnm oapillas | 
veneris, maiden hair fern, oapillare 
syrap, 801 : administration, arbori- 
culture, eucalyptus, 2i7: ditto, Hgri- 
oultural proverbs, P.N.Q, II, 683*. 
angels, I.N.Q., IV, 0l 6 : animal food, 
HiudnB,42I *. an incantation addressed 
to a river, 644: agricultural apho- 
risms, P.N.Q., U, 706^ 868 : aphorisms 
attribu^i to Baba Nanak, I.N.Q , 

IV, 691: to Baba Nanak, 646: to 
Dadu^ the Bhagat, 647 : to Kabir, 689, 
768 ! Talsi, 762 : A proverb on oaetes, 

N J.N.Q*, 404 1 a lobool-room rhyme, 

A song about the police, I.N.Q., 


lY, 308 1 aspect of sleip, Iflt, 419 1 
A Yaishusva song oooneotiiiy Yiihnu 
and Krishna, 248 : a veree on ** met- 
ing** omens, N.INQ^I, 999 1 a 
village pnja, I.N.Q , 646:baok» 

biting, eating anothei^sfo^, NJt N^, 

I, S48t Baniya caste, marriage one- 
toms of, 67 1 Bnsant orspiing cere- 
mony, 586 1 Batbahr, song of a Ball, 
Himalayan dialect, I.N.Q., lY, 69: 
bathing in Kartik (October 1, 66 : beat* ' 
ing a brass tr»iy, N.I.N.Q., 1, 114: 
beautifnl children Inoky, I.N.Q., lY, 
106 : begging bowls, mendicants, Au- 
garb and Qhori Jogis, 147 t birth cere- 
mony, N.I.N Q , I, 626 : blacksmith’s 
anvil, shoe-maker’s stone, 666 : bones 
of tlie Oimel lucky, J.N Q., lY, 497 : 
British rnpees, 106 : bnrial and burn- 
ing grounds, 848 : bnrial onstoms of 
asoetioB, N.I.N.Q , I, 880 : camel's 
hoof, a charm against rats, 244 : cast- 
ing ogt devils, Jin Ehedan, frensy, 
I.N.Q, IV, 96: oats, 182 *. causes of 
quarrel in a household, 494 : Chamba, 
a chronicle of Chamba, 49, 126, 210, 
291, 866, 484, 510 : charm, cure for 
headache, 118: to procure children, 
horning huts, N.I.N.Q., 1 872: cures, 
absoesBes and skin diseases, Shah 
Hussain, I.N.Q., IV, 112 : evil spirits, 
427 : in labour, 40 : on re-marriage,* 
N.I.N Q., I, 110: Ghburimar and 
Gnrzmar faqirs, I.N.Q., lY, 847: 
children, eril spirits. 499 : teething, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 674: Ohiragh Shah, 
Saidan Khan, I.N.Q., IV, 364 : cholera, 
196: ohuming milk, 861: oironmoision 
of women, N.l N.Q., I, 886 : comets, 
I.N.Q., IV, 424: common aphorism, 
760 : about Rama, 824 : different 
kinds of silver, N.I.N.Q., I, 921 : evil 
spirits, charms, I.N.Q., lY, 89 : fall 
of a meteor, snperstition, N.I.N.Q., 

I, 678 : frontier, manners and ous- 
toms of the Kafirs, lY, 180 : funeral 
ceremonies of children, 1, 684 : gene- 
ral proverbs, I.N.Q., IV, 519: gold 
and silver leaf, N.I.N.Q., I, 1000: 

II, .816: as medicine, 101: found in 
the province, 1, 916 : wire-making and 
cognate industries, 1X28 : bills, death 
customs, 829 : polyandry, rules of luo- 
oession, 928: Hindu weavers, tailon, 
barbers, oath, 648; inlay, electro- 
plating and enamel, 1088 : killing a 
pigeon, 440: legend of KMPangli, 
I.N.Q., lY, 88: legend of King XM- 
mur, N.I.N.Q., I, 689 : UgU^ of 
lamps song, V, 681 : lightoliigt mak, 
I,N.Q., lY, 86: lightning, maisifasl 
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ancle and nephew, 87 : Lohara, dog 
worship, N.I.N.Q., I, 604: looking- 
glass saperstition, 685 : eartbqankes, 
I.N Q., IV, 489 : popular saperstition 
I9.I.N Q , I, 591 : eating onstom, Brah- 
mans, Khatris, I.N Q., IV, 647 : Hin- 
dns, 19 : eaphemism as upplied to rats, 
N-I.N.Q, T, 07:ev'il spirits, women, 
I.K.Q , IV, 600 : fabnlnns birds, 
Hama and 'Unqa, l9l : fatal children, 
878: faronrice sayings of religious 
mendicants, 764 : finding metals, Sa- 
turdays, gold, silver, 498 : first fraits, 
478 : N.I.N Q., I, 677 : milk, I.N Q., 
IV, 668: fish signs lucky, Khwaja 
Khizar, 275 : folklore, Sassi wa Pun- 
nun, 296: Soz ’Ishq, 216: Qissa 
Kamrup, 868: Qissa Mirzawa Sahib- 
an, 298, Qissa Gul-o-Sanaubar, 295 : 
medicine, midwifery, 428 : dislooa- 
'tion of bones, N.I.N Q., I, 662: 
Kana Maohi, N.I.N.Q., I, 
dying oows, I.N.Q., IV, 492: crows, 
omens, 181 : picking up hand- 
kerchief, N.IN.Q., I, 104: crying 
ohildren unlucky, I.N.Q., IV, 109: 
cultivation of henna, unlucky, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 20Qk cure for barrenness, 
spillows, 570 : for Saya, I N Q , IV, 
110: for scorpion -bite, N.I.N Q., I, 
668 : for spoiled dyes, I.N.Q , IV, 120 : 
Dastan-i-Amir Hamza, 573 : death, 
oastom, N.I.N.Q., I, 121 : Dharmsala, 
IV, £81 : differences between the 
oastom of the residents of the hills 
and plains, V, 614 : differenoes in ons- 
tom between residents of the hills and 
plains, 612, 6I3 : disposal of the dead, 
Hindus, I.N.Q., IV, 898 ; doves, 177 ; 
earthen lamps, Chiragh, Diwa, 151 : 
earthqnnkes, 109 ; funeral ceremonies, 
N.I N.Q., 44 : gold anklets, I.N.Q., IV, 
117 : guarding the ashes of the dead, 
N,LN.Q., 1,221 : Gugga, snakes, I.N.Q., 
TV, 178 : Hasrat, working demons, 
K.I.N.Q., I, 664 : Hindi riddle, 128: 
s^ng; V, 658 : Hindu mnsio, I.N.Q., 
IV, i07 i weavers, tailors, barbers, 
oaths, N.I.N.Q., I, 72: animals nn- 
lawfnl to ride, 8M: tithes, obdrity, 
198 : Hindnstani proverbs, I.N.Q., IV, 
818 : bonorifio names, animals, 472 : 
horses, elephants, smelling danger, 
188 : howling dogs, oat^lls, nnlnoky, 
187 : of jackals, 197 : inoaruation of, 
Vishnu, popular belief about, N.I.N. Q., 
1} 172 : iron, boils, cures, I.N.Q., IV, 
188: Jains, regard for animal life, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 208: a joke, camels and 
J»3^s,N.I.N.Q., in, 887 f alloys, 
lt)59 : a sign of approaching death, 


I.N.Q., IV, 84: Cholera in Shahpnr, 
N.I.N .Q., HI, 226: cleaning and 
polishing of ornaments, II, 278 : differ- 
ent kinds of gold, 11,82:1,919: I, 
169 : journeys, omens, I N Q , IV, 
184: Kat or Kath* in plaoe-nnmes 
is (P) Rafir, 607: killing n pigeon, 
N.I N Q., I, 76 : kitfs, I N Q , IV, 
179: Khwaja Khizar, procuring sons, 
276 : Lahore dialect, 362 : Lagarbagha, 
leopard, hyena, 627 : Lali Shah 
Faqirs, 246 : legend of Guru Nnnak, 
N.I N.Q., 1, 146 : lucky and uninoky, 
days for Wearing new clothes, 92 : 
Mahabharata unlucky, I.N.Q., IV, 
272 : mai riage ceremonies, Takht, 17 : 
custom, Aroras and Khatris, 646 : flour, 
84: the planet Venus, 244: Khat* 
tris, N.I.N Q., I, 69* dress, Arain 
brides, I.N.Q., IV, 18 ; riddles, 662 : 
song from Jalandhar, 451 * Masan, a 
thiefs spell, N.I.N Q., I, 108 : Masan, 
Saya, cure for, 561 : meeting*' omen 
verse, 289 : milk, ohildren, evil spirits, 
I.N.Q., IV, 198: money nnlnoky to 
faqirs, 246 : mourning .oeremonies, 
N. I.N.Q , 1, 836; customs, 888 : Syapa, 
329: Muhammadan burial custom, 
^ planting graves, I N.Q., IV, 696 : and 
^ Hindus, oats, N I.N.Q., I, 258 : aspect 
of graves, I.N.Q., IV, 6^ : death of 
young ohildren, N.I-N.Q., I, 106 : 
name for Venus, the morning star, 
I.N.Q., IV, 868 : naming oastom, op- 
probrious names, 696: Naoshahi faqirs, 
their procedure, N.I.N.Q., II, 468: 
notions about Ceylon, I.N Q., IV, 428 : 
nursery rhyme, 810 : Masan, a thief’s 
spell, N. I.N.Q, I, 677: miscellane- 
ous gold and silver work, 106, 1(>98 ; 
Muhammadan legend of the Jinn, 
668 : observanoes relating to orna- 
ments, I, 1187 : II, 188 : omens, jour- 
neys, I N.Q., IV, 85 : ornament-mak- 
ing, N.I N.Q., II, 92, 198 : II, 240, 
248, 246, 249, 269, 272, 275,809, 
810, 812 : I, 1125 : ornaments in the 
market II, 28, 140 : periodical re-dis- 
tribution of fields, III, 88 : obser- 
vanoes at an eclipse 1, 108 : oflEeriog a 
oalring cow to a Brahman, I.N.Q., TV, 
241 1 the tip of the tongue to Enll, £89: 
to 8ani, 240: omen, journeys, 270: 

f enerous men. misers, 618 1 journeys, 
14 : om sat zmm/ mantra, N. I.N.Q., I, 
ld4, 809 : onions, X.N.Q., 1 V, 422 : ori- 
gin of Islam, 890 : of the Holl festi- 
val, 680 : Panjabi idioms, 856 1 , pro- 
vtrbs. 72, 188. 189, 456 : riddlss, 68 : 
pertri^s, evil-eye, 406 : jpeaoooksand 
rain, 194 : feathers, a ohara against 
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4iiak»-bil9, N^I.V.Qm It mftting, 

I. N.Q., IT, 496: peHodfl of ^he daj, 
46; pilgrimagon, gloopiog oa the | 
groand, 490: Fir Shankitf Dm, a i 
Pan Jnbi soot, 466 1 plantain and mango ' 
leavos, 118: pointing the thnmb an 
insult, N.I.N.Q , 1, 206 : polioemen and 
jailors, 1 N.Q., IV, 116 : popular aplio- 
rism, 646; oatoh, 822 1 biUlad, Baja 
BRSalQ, 46 L ; idene of tbo origin of 
common objects, 347 : position in sleep, 
godlingsand manes, N l.N.Q , I, 107 : 
oi house-doors, 867; potters, m Q., 
ly, 426 : praise of bhang, 809 : popular 
saying, N.I.N Q , I, 271 : pregnancy 
custom, eclipses, 601 : prosperity of 
the goldsmith’s trade, 1053 : proverbs 
805 : proverbs of the IIoHhiarpur dis* 
triot, l.N.Q , IT, 878. puiiftoaiion of 
gold and silver from alloy, N I.N Q., 

II, 195 : I, 1062 . rats, understanding 
human speooh, 65H ; rates for making 
jewellery, II, : releasing of cage 
birds, I, 6t8 ; respect for snalces, 927 : 
schoolboy rhyme, III, 76, 1U9 : skit on 
doctors, L, 270: small’pox ob«ervance8, 
II, 2: snake superstition, 671: spell 
to save the lives of children, 676: 
superstition, IV, 111: sweepings of 
goldsmiths' shops, II, 280 : the assay 
of gold and silver, 1056 : the character 
of the snnars, 1016; the exotoism of 
a Fir, a story, 943 : the goldsmith's 
instruments, 1024: weights, 1020: 
presents, eto , to danghters, 25 : pro* 
curing a lucky betrothal, 1 N Q , IV, 
669 : children, Aroras, Khabris, 600 : 
midnight bathing, 846, 426 : pr(K)f of 
Says, 111 : propitiation of Brahmans 
Chabeni parlok, N.I N-Q., 1,74; of 
ghosts of dead relations, 118: of the 
demon of the floods, 20: proverbs 
from the Hoshiarpur district, I.N Q., 
IT, 71, 314, 464 : referring to castes 
and tribes, 186: Farbiyas, nse of 
fire, N.I.N.Q., I, 529: Bajputana, 
Fataudi, Jesalmer, burning with dead 
by men and women, Sati, Satu, 
l.N.Q., IT, 158 : red food forbidden, 
Hindus, 193 : resuscitation from death, 
popular belief, N.I N.Q., I, 227 : 
a riddle, 408 : rosaries, Hindu and 
Musalmau, l.N.Q., lY, 146 : rulers and 
kings, 614 : sacred bulls, Bands, soape* 
goats, 891: Sidhoa Bhagat, N.I.N.Q., 
I, 6 1 Sain Bhagat, his legend, 158 : 
Saint Abdul Qsdir Jailaai, the Bo- 
•haoi fair at Ludhiana, 12: Sal-i^ 
girah, birth-day ceremony, 448 : salt, 
LN.Q., IT, 498 1 laying about wealth, 
Mt floented flowert, children, 862: 


loiatioa, onre, Octroi dgty, 668 1 law 
of milk and curds, 4i0: wikari*e 
terms for game, 202*; ftlkhe, i8l t sine 
and their effects, 88 : SibIh, woUhip 
of small-pox, 160: inake-lHte, goats 
snake-stone, N.I.NQ., 1, 102: enake, 
oharmer’i obligations, I.N Q IV, 87 : 
snnkes, Osigga Fir, 271 : oiiieiia« 
N.I.N.Q., 1, 286 1 sneezing in children, 
l.N.Q.. IV, 274: military cormpttona 
of Bnglish, 860 : notione of the ordi^ 
nary 8ikb, 682 : song about the pbliee, 
687: sowing customs, 86: spells for 
rain, N. l.N.Q., I, 672 spilling salt 
and milk, I.N Q., IV, 850 : spirits, 
190 ‘ anthropomorphism, 189 : Srad- 
dha, shaving, washing of clothes, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 238 : stock-taking, Hindu 
merchants, l.N.Q. IV, 646: stories and 
aphorisms oonneoted with Suthre 
Shah, 590: the age of birds and 
snakes, 858: battle uf *Ali Maajid, 
684: bird Garuda, N.I.N.Q., I, 112: 
the Chuhran, Lai Beg, l.N.Q. IV, 
724: the east and west winds, 849: 
theft ordeal, Oharyari rnpees, N.I.N.- 
. Q., I, 219: the Janeo, l.N.Q., IV, 
the Jsributi charm, N.IN.Q. I, 
117: the rainbow, LN Q., IV, 491 1 
the Ravi river, 82 : the saint Shah 
Rahma, whirlwinds, N. l.N.Q., I, 296 : 
the seven oceans, the Queen- Bmpress, 
676: the song of Alha, l.N.Q., IT, 
115 : the spots on the moon, a legend, 
N.I.N.Q., 1, 87 : the sunflower, folk 
etymology, l.N.Q., IV, 664 : threshing- 
floor oeremony, magio circle, silence, 
N.l.N Q., 1, 59 i: tobacco, Sikh belief 
about it, teetotalism, 196 : boothaohe 
oliarrn. 870 : Totakahani, l.N.Q., IV, 
672: transfer of cholera, Hindus, 
196 : turbans, N.I.N.Q., I, 619 : twi- 
light a time of prayer, l.N.Q., IV, 
242: unluoky names, GFurn Mari for 
Sirbind, N.I.N.Q., I, 864: unlucky 
trees, l.N.Q., IV, 180: Taisbnava say- 
ing, I.N Q , IV, 812 ; -i, sect, N.I.N.Q., 
1, 76 : variant aphorism attributed to 
Tulsi Das, l.N.Q., IV, 761 : veiling ons- 
tum, Kaith women, 644 > Zebu* n-nieaa 
Begnm, verses attributed to. LN.Q.,tV, 
807 : Panjabi oatoh about Nadir Shah, 
F.N.Q. Ill, 740: dialects, 1, 241: 
idio 018,11, 687 : Muhammadan prayers, 
P.N.Q., II, 645 : niok-uamee, t, 489, 
620, 841 ; Papi Singh, 672 1 pronun- 
ciation of flnal h, 1041 1 « the Dim : 
their appearance, NXN.Q., L 678* 
the kings of old, 682 : ttmlhaMia, a 
legend, 627 : Unlucky 
IV, 42 : wages and profits, M 
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II, 171 1 of goldimithB, I» 988: 
weights and measures, III, 264 : 
worship of Firs, I, 966 : worship of 
working tools, Bnli Baj. LN.Q., IV, 
388: a proverb, N.I.N.Q,, II, 282, 
1179: rhyme, 111, HO. [969 

Patiiitnr, Pinjore, P.N Q.. I, 721, 811, 

Pniijgatn fair, tlie, N.I N.Q., V, 454. 

Panjiri or gnllar, P.N.Q., III, 278: 
I N Q , IV, 646 

Paninad, P.N.Q., I, 288. 

Fanjola, P.N.Q., I, 662. 

Panjpiri, P.N.Q , HI, 169. 

Panjtan,-N I.N Q., I, 788. 

Panibirath, P.N [I, 298. 

Paninm Sasan, P.N.Q , I, 709. 

Pankas, legend of Kabir, popular 
rhyme, P.N.Q , 1, 7n2 : 001, 761 : Tribe, 
N.I.N.Q., T, 664: IT, 99, 107. 

Pankti Brithnians of Dahar, Brahmnna 
of Mirzapar and Baghelkiiand. 
N.I.N.Q.. V, 696 : pantheism in Berar, 
P.N.Q., Ill, 420. 

Panot BMjpnts, P N.Q., I, 465. 

Panshet, P.N Q., T, 466. 

Pansil. I.NQ,, IV, 80. 

Pansuknla, I.N.Q . IV, 8. 

Panth.iNQ.IV, 466. 

Pantheism in Berar, P N.Q., III, 420: 
popnlar, Ghori Badahah, I, 430. 

Pantheon, Hindu, P N Q , III, 252, 343. 

Panwaris or Tambolis, betel- sellers, 
P.N Q., Ill, 724. 

Papa, Mama, Prabhus, Bombay, P.N.Q., 
11, 1108. 

Pl4pnd, unlucky season, Bombay, P-N.Q., 
II, 1080, 1081. 

Fapankh Jogis, P.N Q , II, 279. [736. 

Paperitnaking in Burma, P.N.Q., Ill, 

Papi Bingh (nickname), P.N.Q., I, 439, 
620,672. 

Papier- rnaohe, makers of, Kashmir, 
P.N.Q., n, 638. 

Papnagara, P.N.Q., II, 668 : See Mnn* 
ieta. 

Parabaik, P.N.Q., Ill, 786. 

Parading offenders on the back of an 
ass, N.I.N.Q., V, 822. 

Parak, P.N Q., I, 24. 

Parallel proverbs, P.N.Q., TIT, 827 : II, 
421 : English and Panjabi, 772 : Hin- 
di and Panjabi, II, 622: III, 812: 
Persian and Hindustani, II, 940 : Per- 
sian- Marathi, Till 890 : Undu and 
Panjabi, 289 : sayings, Hindi and 
Panjabi IT, 680 : Persian -English, 111, 
141 1 Urdu and Persian, 240 : IJrda- 
EngVtsh, 14D. 

Paranda pillai knlattai kedakkum* 

N.I.N.Q.,I,669. 

Paras, P.N.Q., ni, 42U 


Paras Ram, Parasn Bama, P.N.Q.,'"'!, 
521, 678, 640, 954: m, 684: I.N.Q., 
IV, 284. 286. 

Parnsara Rishi, laws of, P N Q , III, 86. 
Pnraya dlmn. P.N.Q , I, 12. 

Parbang. P N Q , II, 244. 

Parbati, P N Q . I, 211, River, 876, 911 : 

II, 1. 717, 719, 999: I.N.Q., IV, 4, 
884. 825. 643, 652, 705, 717. 

Parda System, N.I.N.Q., I, 642. 

Pardesi, P.N.Q., I, 681. 

Parents, presents from Bombay women, 
P.N.Q , III, 696. 

Pargana, P.N.Q, I, 616, 618, 620; 

NI.N Q., II. 692. 

Pari, PNQ , I, 962 
Pariahs, P.N.Q , III, 116. 

Parihara, Rejpnrs, P N.Q., I, 28. 
Pariksliit. P.N.Q., I. 24. See Parak. 
Pnris, P.N.Q . Ill, 83. 

Parisnatb, P.N.Q., I, 642. 
Par-i-SiyawMshan, P.N Q , I, 896. 
Parihnsapura, P.N.Q., U, 2*^7. 

Parmit, cnstom-honse, P.N Q , II, 67. 
Park St , Calonbta, N I.N.Q., I, 1099. 
Parker, W., P N Q., I, 480. 

Parinesltar (The Snpreme God) P N.Q., 

III, 414 

Parrnnli, Qazi of, P.N.Q.. Ill, 4. 
Pitfnasala. P.N.Q , II, 689. 

Parohit. P.N Q:, 1, 237, U, 7. 

Parsifal, P.N.Q., II, 682. 

Farsi neremonial — Fire temples— »Bom- 
bay— IN Q., IV, 1. 

Pareis, N.I.N.Q., I, 724 : P N Q . I, 1 10, 
848, 893 : II, 1095 : the relations of 
the Umperor Jahangir with the 
Muhammadan fire worship, N.I.N.Q., 
I, 1118 

Parsodha Bir, N.I.N.Q., 1, 7. 

Parsons, J., P.N.Q., I, 626, 694, 697: 11, 
248. 

Parsnt, P.N.Q., I, 216 : II, 82. 
Partabgarii, Chanharja Devi-A.1-ha, 
N.I.N.Q , II, 754 : Knkar Deora, onre 
for hydrophobia, III, 812 : roles of 
snooession among Hindus, V, 616: 
shrine of the Panoho Sidh, self-immo- 
lation, IV, 61. 

Partap Singh, P N.Q., III, 644. 
Partridges Panjab, I.N Q., iV, 496 : 
Featiiers of Royal Partridge (Kabk-i. 
Dari) onre for cholera— Persia, 784: 
cry of, N.INQ., Ill, 28: Moon, 
P.N Q., IT, 4‘>, 872.^ 

Paroikivaii, P ^81. 

Parvati, P.N Q , I, 911. 

Parvatiya, Brahmans, P.N.Q,, 1, 688. 

Panrana, I.N.Q , IV, 667. 

Pasani, P.K.Q., IL 188. 

Pashas* tails, P.N.Q., I, 801. 
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Puhnduft, P.K.Q.» I, m, 

PMgawftni PJT Q., I, 876. 

Pawefl^ go4d«M of, N I.K.Q., V, 591. 

P^iioQ Play-MadrM, i.K.Q, IV, 

886 . 

Pat, H form of marriafro, P.N Q., I, 6B1, 
II, 14: ang busb, 828, 648; IJl, 12, 
226. 

Patam, temflnatioo, P.N.<}., X, 968. 

PaWi oaRte, K.I K Q , t, 460, 852, 1067, 
im, 1166. 

Pat4iliflB«-KejoiciDg— BombA^i P-N Q , 
III 264. 

Patnudi, Akb«r Ali of, P N.Q , T, 164; 
FaiztaiMb Khan, 882, 167, 164 166, 852, 
477: I N Q., IV, 163 

Pataadi Stabe, P.N Q., I, 165, 166. 

Patels-P.N Q , III. 152, 717 village 
privileges — Manpaii— Borar, 674 I, 
468. 

Paterfamilins, P N Q., IT, 374. 

Pathans, KUeahVi, P.N.Q , III, 48 : 1, 26, 
838 466, 638, 7 j 3 to 736 II, 49, 108, 
160, 294, 896, 787, 798, 965. 

Pathania Eajpa^s P N Q , II, 996. 

Pathnnkot, P.N.Q, I, 676; II, 996, 
1022, 1112. 

Pati Ba]o1a, I N.Q , IV, 883 

Patiala, Bhojpntr, P.N.Q., 1, 660: Rapees, 
11, 616 ; territory, 1, 721 : III, 128, 219, 
song from, 231. Bnja of, P N.Q., III, 
82i: Rtate, IT, 188, 300, 616, 72 i, 
839, 878, 981 : I, 60, 269, 840, 844, 
870, 660, 652, 721, 742, 969; river, 11, 
499. 

Fatikaram, F N Q , II, 7< 

Fatikota, Gnjrat district, P.N.Q.. 11,402. 

Patna, Fitoli's aooonnt of (1688>169U, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 722. onstoms at, V, 633, 
FNQ, II. 680. 

Pattan, P N Q , II, 681 : I, 620. See 
Pakpattan. 

Pattas, P.N Q , III, 879. 

Pattbarwali, worship of, N.I.N.Q., V, 
648 

Patti, Kota, P.N Q , II, 188, 880, 406. 

Patti, P.N.Q., II, 1110; I, 964; -s, II; 

128 . 

Pattidari, P.N.Q , 1, 86, 468. 

Pattis, P.N Q . II, 128. 

Patwari, I.N Q., IV, 214. 

Faonai, P.N Q , I, 886. 

Paonar, P.N Q . II, 651, 668. 

Pauni, P.N Q , 11, 662. 

Pauranio legend of the origin of the 
name Eanai^, N.I.N.Q., II, 848. 

Fanrianwala Khatris, P N Q , I, 906. 

Pavagnd, Pawagadh, hill, P.N.Q., Ill, 
496. 

Peaoook,P.N.Q., 11,882, 890: 'ifeatben 
N.I.N.Q., I, 99* totem, 178, IV, 481* 


clivination, V, 620 : Sactfediieii' df the, 
Hindai, P.NQ., Ill, 479; i^iid Baih 

I.NQ., IV, 194: Mating, 
T.NQ,1V,211. 

Pe»Tl-flsh, P N Q., lit, 198 1 probleth in 
Hindi rhyme, N I N Q., Ill, 164: 
pedestal or breastplate, P.N.Q., 1, 

720. 

Peewit, legend, P,N.Q., I, 816. II, 886^ ^ 

PegQ an anoient history of, P.N.Q,, III, 
806. 

pehowa or Prithadaka, P N.Q.,7I,,888, 

II, 79. 

PeiMhau mottotains, recent geograpMoal 
discovery, Hanohuria, China, I.N.Q , 
IV. 483. 

Pekba, PN.Q., 7. 140. 

Pelii, saint. N.IK.Q., 1,802. 

pen, pennn, P.N.Q , I, 428. 

Pen tribe, Nicobar Islands, numeration 
among the, I N.Q., IV, 249: death 
ouBtoms, 260: Malayalam, an Indian 
home of Sirens, 778. 

Penance, parallel between Hindn and 
Jewish nsrige, N.I.N.Q., I, 87 : -a 
prescribed at place of pilgrimage, 
Ondh,IN.Q, IV,466. 

Penang, traces of an old settlement, 
IN.Q.,IV, 212. 819. 

Penjulak, or penyulak, I.N.Q., IT, 
417, 

Penn a. See pen. 

Peneion, objection to taking a, P,N.Q.. 

III, 601. 

Pennuoiida, P.N.Q , I, 616. 

Peon, P N.Q., I, 961 : taldng a, nnlookr, 
11,1087. 

Pepeu or talipat, F-N.Q., Ill, 884. 

Perak, Borneo, Nakhoda Ragam, I.N.Q., 

IV, 864* early English trade { 248, 
899, 417, 729, 784, 744. 

Periods of the day, I.N.Q , IV, 45. 

Pereli-baRe, P.N.Q., II, U02. 

Perron, P N.Q , I, 272, 278. 

Persia, a derivation, Qnli-Ghulam, word 
for slave, I.N.Q., IV, 728* Al^ol, 
818 : and the Persians, 624 1 as it is 
588 : Bombay, electric fire, 460 s Cairns 
467 : cores for cholera, royal partrldga 
feathers, 784* Divan Laha'ma, a 
correction, 670 1 England, Barn’s hoMl, 
on honses, 485 : Gilan, omens, jaokalB, 
rain, 660 : lieadMohea, ourea, 6^1, 
history of the Uzbeks under ’Abdfi, 
Khan bin Iskander Khan, 867 i India 
digging, 641 ; inoculation, 661 1 Omen, 
journeys, 667 : aangar, 818 1 inebiiiig 
656 ; treatment of mendhM^iit^, 461 
Turkey, new Persian boaki,' tkanala- 

I tioni into Persian of Bxtfwi boolai 

I 671: votive offerings, ve]%l0ii|^oii»s, 


— Punjab, 
648, ^7, 
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462i * M bookfi Kftnin ’1-Iifaiih, 
Divaii Laha’ma, 148 : funeral onetoitt. 
diipoealof the dead, F.N.Q., HI, 866 
letter be, N.I.N.Q., V, 444 : Portraits : 

I. N.Q , IV, 641 j proverbs, P.N Q., 
248, IT, 617, 868, 989, HI. 888, 896, 
468,470,898: rain-spell, N.I.N.Q., I, 
1006: oi’own (Taj) aooonnt of the 

III, 842: riddles, P.N.Q., III, 890, 
proverbs, I.N.Q., IV, 70, 621, 689, 
746: and sayincfs current in Nor- 
thern India, 676: Persian sayings, 
679. beliefs, P.N.Q., II, 1€49, derived 
from 'Hindi, 829, -isms, false, 757 : III, 
61 : HI, 222, 268, 402, I.N.Q., IV, 
487, 668, 780, 781 : works, Madras, 
Bengal. Oudh, I.N Q., IV. 789. 

Persons who never prosper, N.I.N.Q., V, 
296. 

Personages, the five holy, P.N.Q , HI, 
169. 

Peru (nickname), P.N.Q., I, 489, 620. 
Ferun, P.N.Q , I, 886. 

Pemshahr, P.N.Q., II, 674: see Feroze- 
shah. 

Pesb az marg wawaila, a proverb, 
K.I.N.Q., V, 12. 

Peshawar, P N.Q.. I, 68. 286, 248. Dist; 
60, 71, 246, 617, 688. 906: II, 609, 
787, 1029 : -ia Khatris, 1, 905. 
Peshdadian kings of Persia, P.N.Q., I, 
546. 

Pesbi vela, P.N.Q., I, 714. 

Petha, P.N.Q., I. 4. 

Petitioning a ruler, Central Provinces, 
F.N.Q., 111,866. 

Fhabbarwala, P.N.Q., II, 188. 

Phagli, P.N.Q., 11,628, 631, 980. 

Pliagna festival, I.N Q , IV, 718. 
Phsgwara, P N Q., I, 182, 872, 1084. 

Phal bajola, Oudb, I.N Q. IV, 882. 
Pbalgu, legend of, N.I.N.Q., V, 282. 
Phalian, P.N.Q., 1. 226. 

Phallic worship, P.N Q , 1, 104, 109. 
Pharhala, P.N.Q., 1, 6u7. 

Pharsa Pen, P.K Q., I. 994. 
PharwaU,P.NQ,I,617. 

Phanrai, mattocks used by the Odhs, 
P.N.Q., III, 686. 

Fhillanr, P.N.Q., I, 872,478, 689, 1084: 

II, 512: 111.826,^8. 

Pheasants, P.N Q., II, 20 : 1, 461. 

Phera, P.N.Q., I, 287. 

PhiUppiaes, 1 N.Q., IV, 221, 817. 

Phillips, Henry, P.N.Q., I, 726, 892, 

1026. 

Philosopher's stone in a tank, fairy 
gifts, N I.N.Q.,1, 1071 : in the Punjab, 

IV. 117, V, 157. 

PbooUna. F.N.Q., I. 820. 

Pbog, P.N, 4., I, 896: plgnt, Tbo, in 


Bajpntana, BalnOhistaa, Pnpjab 

I, N.Q., IV, 221. 

Phongyi, I.N.Q., IV. 200, 619. 
Plmto^pby, prejudice against, N.I.N.Q., 

Phui (bones), P.N.Q., I, 6. 

Pholmati Devi, N.I.N.Q., 1, 147 : Bani, 

II, 741. 

Phut, pbuto (foot), P.N.Q., I, 718, 
Physical appearance of bhuts, N.I.N.Q., 

H, 338 : difference between Eurofieans 
and Asiatics, IV, 45, 1, 648, 706, 780 : 
prayers, Tuna, P N.Q , I, 698, 1016. 

Piebald animals, P.N.Q., I, 786 
Pice of King Kadphises, N. I.N.Q,, I, 
138 : problem, the, III, 169. 

Fiok-aze consecrated, N.I.N Q., II, 169. 
Pictures at Sardhana, the, N.l.N.Q , II, 
668,722: on Musalman tombs, sleep- 
ing on the ground, P.N.Q., 1, 618. 
Pigeons, killing, N.I.N Q., I. 76. 819, 
440, 837, 889 : egg, oath on the Quran. 
P.N.Q., HI, 855: Folklore in Court, 
856. 

Pigs. P.N.Q., I, 421, II, 886, 474, 664, 
570, 818 : gored by cattle, N.I.N«Q., 
V, 66. 

Pihani,PNQ:,J,616. 

Pihewa PNQ., II, 79. 

Pila, I.N Q, IV, 8'i6. 

Piles. P.N.Q, II, 1088; NXN.Q.,II, 608 ; 

charm to cure, V, 164. 

FilliiipncliOhi, (son-insect: gryllas), 

I. N Q., IV, 416 

Pilgrimage, a, and its course, P.N.Q., 

III, 477: II, 868: oustom, Madras, 
I.N.Q., IV, 418: sleeping on the 
ground, 490. 

Pillar of Asoka, legend of Bhimsen, 
N.I.N.Q., II, 19 : the — s of the eky, 
V, 258 : an ancient, I, 412. 

Pilpa, The (^hamial, P.N.Q.. HI, 126. 
Piln, Salvadora Oleoides, P.N.Q., I, 681, 
895. 

Finangwan, P.N.Q., 1, 188. 

Pindan, PN.Q., HI, 762. 

Pindar fiiver, P.N Q.. 1, 106. 

Pindari, derivation, N I.N.Q., Ill, 146 : 
Bamasa, Pir, Banaja, Gora Pir, P.N.Q., 
Ill 908. 

PindM, I.N.Q., IV, 706, 768: P.N.Q., II, 
452, 960. 

Hnd Dadan Khan, P.N.Q., I, 771, 1044, 
1045: £1, 862. 

Piadi Bhatti4n,.P.}.Q , 11, 928. 

Pindri Glacier, Kumaon, P.N.Q., I, 
207. 

Pine-apple, introduced into India, 
N.I.N.Q., ni, 198. 

Piniore. Bee Fanjaar. 
Pi^a,F.N.Q.,I,806. , 



JndM. 


P%ngvia-^Poretifm$- 


PingiiU,I.K.(^IV,e06. 

Pinu ldngifoli*» I.H.Q.. TT, 748. 

Pipa. th» Bhagat, P N O., Ill, 186. 

PilMil, Tm, P.N.Q., n, 671, 988i III. 
12. 88, 148, 16B, 161, 198. 267. 898, 
899, 484, 668. 693. 706, 714. 762: 
Hintla worahip of the, 8^. 666 : Bar 
(banUn tree), P N.Q., HI, 714: II, 
1070: Shan Stotea, 111, 706: I.N.Q.. 
IV., 88, 161, 8l6, 414: woiship of, 
NI.N.Q., Ill, 866 : V, 111: - wala 
Khatrii, P.N.Q., I. 606. 

Pipli, P.N.Q , I, 242, 1083. 

Pipnakh, P.N Q., Ill, 136. 

Pir, l.NQ., IV, 90: Chithri, Tlugri, 
Lingri, Bore, anthropomorphiem in 
the PttDjab, P.N.Q., Ill, 487: Panjal, 
origin of name, I, 1068* Shamanh, 
Shama Tabria. Ill, 46S : Saltan Kahi 
Sarwar, the taint, hia legend, N.I N.Q., 
II, 288: Saltan Sarwer of Nigaha, 
IV. 90, 91: Cbiahti, PNQ., Ill, 16: 
•ki aakli, 1, . Pir-i>Daatgir, 686, 

768. See Abd t'l.Qadir Jilani: Piran 
Pir, 887: Shankar Daa. a Bairagi 
mahaot, I.N.Q., IV, 465: Banna, 
P.N.Q., XI, 879 : Boshan : See Shekh 
Darweahi • nagar, P.N.Q., I, 616 1 
Panjal Pats, 1066, 1068 : Hills, II, 708. 
Bxoroiam of, N.I.N Q., I, 948 j Worship 
of, 966: All, legend of, III, 426 : Sal. 
tan, the Saint, IV, 90. 91 : I.N.Q., IV, 
288 : Bee Panohon Pir, 

Pira, a Khokhar, P.N Q . Ill, 164. 
Pirthwi, the earth, I.N Q., IV. 608. 
Pirawata, I.N Q.. IV. 826. 

Piaaohaa, N.I N Q., IV, 81, 176. 

Piabin Valley, P.N Q., I, 166. 

Pitarpak, a domeatio fait, Oadb, I.N.Q., 
IV. 898, 690. 

Pitarseti, P.N.Q., II, 1008. [V, 238. 

Pitcher, anperatition regarding. if.I.N.Q., 
Pithawa, PN.Q., II, 77. 

Piihnria, P N.Q , II, 1128. 

Plane names, nnoertainty of orthography. 
Mokameh, I.N.Q.. IV, 621 1 • a named 
after Baropeana, P.N.Q., II, 666 : an- 
lucky, N l.N.Q , III, 89. 

Plaintaina and mango leares. Panjab, 
I.N.Q., IV, 118, 896: tree, worship of 
the, N.I.N Q.V. 177. 

Planets, presiding gods of the, N. l.N.Q , 
IV, 4*7. 

Plants, flowering, P.N.Q., Ill, 58 : talsi, 
the, 99, 621, 656 : offerings, 77, 158 : 
egg, 17 L I oastor-oil, 277 1 caste, in- 
digo, 681 ! names for the goara, 780 : 
oharm, N.I.N.Q., V, 278. 

. Platams Fisoheri, P.N Q., II, 24. 

Plays aad Amusements, N.IJIX)., 

916. 


Please sTerybody, how tOr v, 

886 . 

Pleiades, The, popnlar astronomy, Qodli, 
I.N Q.. IV. 666 : P.N.Q , II. 681. 

Pliny’s, aooonnt of elephenta in Xndm,^ 
N.I.N Q., I. 84,620 ; 218. 

Plough, prejadioe against, NJ.N>Q>( •It* 
222 : cattle, ptejndioe agaiiist nSliif , 
IV. 868: PlOttghing, P.N Q., II, 1990* 
op Tillage site, N.I.N.Q., V : 666| Wor- 
ahip, I, 874. 

Plowden, T. 0.. P.N.Q , I, 82, 67 to 78, 
107, 108, 184, 178 to 184, 286, 848. 
286 to 297, 469, 488 to 494, 462. 
668 to b77, 720, 822 to 825. 900 to 902, 
979 to 986, 1008. 1054 to 1065 : 11. 
78, 109, 198, 292, 827, 710-718, 778- 
788. 

Polina, P.NQ., II, 661. 

Pohopind, Pohayind, P.N.Q., II, lUO. 
Points of oontrast between Bnropeani 
and Asiatios, N.T.N.Q., IV, 12. 

Poisons, Abras preoatorina, Indian liquor- 
ice root, rati, goldsmith's weights, 
abrio acid, I N.Q., IV, 877* • od 
arrows, N l.N.Q., Ill, 442. 

Pola festiral. The, P.N.Q., Ill, 12, 420, 
674. 

Pole star, The, Dhra, P.N.Q., II, 786 : 

legend of, N.I.N.Q.IV, 886. 

Policemen and jailors, Punjab, I.N.Q., 
IV, 116. 

Politeness, Bales of, N.I.N.Q., I, 848. 

Polo, Manipar, l.N.Q., IV, 22. 

Polpitia, or ooooanat, contest, the nre- 
▼ention of drooght, Ceylon, I.N Q., 

IV, 826. 

Polyandry practised by the Khokbars, 
Pnojab, N.I N.Q., I, 41, 820, 826, 028, 
1126 t II, 161, 849, 805, 664, 628 696. 
Pomegranate Soperatition, N.I.N.Q., I, 
1189. 

Pommelo, N.I.N Q., I, 800. 

Pond, Barat Shah's, Kaaur, oores boils, 
P.N.Q , III, 181 : miraonlona, N.I.N.Q., 

V, 92. 

Pongi, P.N.Q., I, 806, 879, 968. 

Foiikii Diwana, or the White Apt 
ICadman, N.I.NQ., It, 8. 

Pool, which frees people from debt, 
N.I.N.Q., II, 181 1 sacied, V. 800. 
Popular ideas of the origin of common 
objects, Panjab, 1 N.Q., IV, 84/7: 
Madras, 707 ; Tales and Flotiont/* 
881: religion, NI.N.Q., IV, 886* 
tales, V, 381 1 eayings, 1, 871. 

Porapol, l.N.Q , IV, 826. 

Poronpine. P.N.Q., 1, 206 1 ThO| Ond the 
^ orow, N.I.N.Q., V,168i qiiills» 

III, 180 : nnlnoky, II, 1091 $ mlnwfnl 
food, 1, 908: 11,166. 
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ftnm, LK.Q., lY, S18. 

Portagueie dorivativei, faiandar, Bom- 
bay, P.N.Q, III, 209: language, 
N.I.N.Q,, 1, 1008 1 treatment of 

batiTei, 602, 799 : words in Hindn* 
atani, P.I^ Q., II, 492, 683, 919, 10u4 : 
in Bengal, the early, N.I.N Q., I, 698 
Position of girls, F.N.Q., I, 682 : of the 
maternal nnole at marriages, etc., 
N.I.N.Q., V, 606: of women in Kuln, 
Lahnl and Spiti, III, 362. 

Possession, efleots of, P.N.Q., I, 996 : 
91, 909, 061 1 II, 28 : and exorcism, 
Oaiontta, III, 867: Pir Banna, LI, 
879 : proonring offspring, Bombay, 
III, 688 : - saya, I, 061 : N.I.N.Q., I, 
809. 

Postans’ Cntch. P.N.Q., I, 829. 

Posture in Beligioas Ceremonies, 
N.I.N Q., 1,48. 

Potatoes, niilnoky, P.N.Q , III, 171. 
Pothi Sri Qara Panth Parkas, P.N.Q , 

II, 628. 

Pothowar, P.N Q., 1, 870, 617, 1044: II, 

88a. 

Potraj, P.N.Q , II, 119. 

Potters, P.N.Q., I, 606 : • s’ wheel, 
oharm, N.I.N.Q., Y, 41: Punjab, 
X.N.Q., lY, 426 1 • y of the Andamese, 
816. 

Potwar, P.NQ., 1,870. 

Poferty, expalsion of, N.I.N.Q., Y, 
846. 

Powadh, P.N.Q., II, 409. 

Powers, P.N.Q., III, 72. 

Power of astrologers, I.N.Q , lY, 788. 
Prabhns, P.N.Q., II, 072, 978, 1065, 
1066, 1108. 

Praolioal jokes on sleepers, Bombay, 

PNQ,IlI, 680. 

Pradakshiiia, P.N Q., I, 786. 

Pradynmna, P.N Q., II, 604. 

Prag, I.N Q , IV, 466. 

Prahlada, P.N.Q , III, 6, 469, 668. 

Praise of bhai^. Panjab, I.N.Q,, lY, 
800. 

Prajnath, P.N Q., II, 279. 

Prakrit oorrnptions, Bombay, I.N.Q., lY, 
867. 

Pramaiitha,P.N.Q., II, 77. , 

Pramira, lidnoe ^ Ohandrarati, P.N.Q., 

III, 691. 

Pramdeo, of Gnserat, Baja, P.N.Q., 11, 
107, 826, 718. 

Prana, the Wind god, I.N.Q., lY, 648. 
Pranam, lalntatiott) Baatem Bengal, 
I NQ., IV, 706. 

Prasada, P.N.Q., II, 88. 

Pmisthan, P.N.Q., I, 497. 

Prayaga, P.N.Q.^ II 887. 

Prater, of the drinkers of hsmp*Jnloo 


P.N.Q., 1, 766 1 time, Bombay womso, 
III, 699 : to mother earth, N I.N Q., 
Y, 180: for the dead, Mnsalmans, II, 
646: III, 8: Punjabi names for the 
Hnhammadan, 6t)7 : of the Bikhs, 
P.N Q., I, 484, 687 : - ing machines, 
mani. 1, 81 : slinnes, 200. 

Prayog mala, P.N Q , HI, 608. 

Praynmna, P.N.Q ,11, 604. 

Precautions taken, small-pox, N.I.N.Q., 
V, 299 : lY, 42. 

Precantions dnring pregnancy, N.I N Q., 
Y, 65: daring amall-pox , 299: taken 
by Hindus during amall-pox, lY, 42. 

Pre*emptioQ, right of, P.N.Q , I, 86, 189. 

Pregnancy, battling water, P.N.Q., Ill, 
436: Bombay women, 702: drams, 
Bombay, 299 : problems, Bombay, IT, 
972 : 973: rites, N.i.N.Q., V, 643: 
precantions daring, 65: charms to pro- 
cure, P N.Q., III, 617>6I9: Bombay 
custom, I.N Q., lY, 269: Ondh, 827: 
Omens, Bombay, 840, 841: nnluoky 
days, Bombay, 404: snakes, Ondh, 
409 : defective children, eclipses, 
Madras, 704: death in, N.I.N Q., 
Ill, 440. 

Prejudice against being photographed, 
N.I.N.Q., Y, 87 : growing ohillies and 

'*tobHOoos, II, 108: killing pigeons,!, 
887. 

Presentiments, P.N.Q., Ill, 684. 

Presents from parents, Bombay, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 696. 

Fret, P.N.Q,, 1, 488: -s, I.N.Q., IV, 81. 

Prez, P N.Q., 1, 685. 

Fiioe, Mrs, luscription, N.I.N.Q., I, 
898. 

Prickly pear, P.N Q., I, 827, 

priest-making, P.N Q., 1, 98 : appoint- 
ment of, N.I.N Q , 11, 28, 880. 

Priesthood of Gouds, N.I N Q., I, 756. 

Primitive game, a, N.I N.Q., Y, S2. 

Piimogeniciire, P.N.Q , I, 641, 616. 

Prinoess Pomegranate, N.I.N Q , 11,744: 
who got the gift of patience, 688. 

Princess and Demon-lover, N. 

762, Uegaining love of P^noe, 965. 

Frisdners, release, Bombay, X. P.N.Q., 
ill, 0Sd : setting free, birth ooitoms, 
11,966: 1,636. 

Prithi BhJ, P.N Q., 1, 870 1 H, 470 : 111, 
408, 404. 

Prithihsra Bajpoti. P.N.Q., I, 28. 

Pritbu Cbagt^w<r4 P.N.Q., I, 886. 

Prithndska, ^.N.Q , I, 888 : see Pehova. 

P^ithwi Naiayan, P.N.Q., HI. 664. 

Privileges of the QharMnt, P.N.Q., HI, 
824 

ProbleBsi is Arlthmotio, N.I.N.Q., HI, 





troomdi%ff^fikd/ra, W 


Prooeadingt of tho Anorioui Oriontel 
Society, 1884, LKQ, IV, 140 1 of a 
Bdelay qoMk, 188, 

Procrostee, the bed of, P K Q,, HI, 880. 
Proouiing a lacky ^ciothHl, Punjub, 
1 N Q , IV, 6&0 1 oiiildren. mid-wivea, 
Bombay, P.K Q., If, 1U67 1 mm, 
I, 791 : Buna, Arora women, II. SdXt 
ante, flab, pipal treea, Smdoe, 871: 
charm, 888 : iaaae, Madraa, l.N Q , 
ly, 416 : Paiijab, 425 : ooooaiiota, 
Oadha, 778: aona, Kliwaja Khiar, 
Panjab, 276 : looky rioo-balU, Bombay, 
408 : power of prayei, Maitamtaadaua, 
Laoknow, 794, 

Prodigal son, The, N.I N Q , lU, 878. 
Prodaotiveneap of flelda, If I.N.Q , V, 
61. 

Proiiuota from Palma- Burma, P.N Q., 

III. 884. 

Prohibited aots among the Hindaa, 
N.i.N.'Q , II, ; Ofleringa V, 4U8; 
marriHge degie«>8— Jata, 1,623: -ion 
agaii»at giving fire T, 846: of the nae 
of aalt, 616. 

Pronunoiation, Pnnjabi, P N Q., I, 1041. 
Propel ty abandoned in old age, N. I.N.Q 

I, U33. 

Propheta, local, N.I.N.Q., 111, 150: -oy, 
uiifnlfilled, IV, 282. 

Propitiating a god, N.I N Q , 11, 761 : 
■tion for the killing of animala of the 
planet Sukra or Venaa, V, 292 : of 
anakei, Agarwala Banyaa, 11, 729. 
Proatitation, oompnlaory, N. I.N.Q., Ill, 
812: -tntea, rnlea of inheritanoe, 12, 

IV, 801 

Proverba, P.N Q., I, 48, 1 40, 141: 

247-249, 905, 482, 664, 666. 637-689: 
727-782, 816-817 : agriooltaral, 639, 
782, 899 : Aaanm, 728 : General, 43 , 
Hindi, 665 : North Indian, 488 : Oudb, 
£ I.O., 689, 782 ; Panjabi, 634, 644, 
726, 780, 816, 818, 898 : Peraian, 240 : 

II, 65, 87-100, 198-211, 818-320, 
418-423. 532-637, 616-616, 701-706, 
770-777, 1118-1122: ngrionltaral, 96, 
99, 207. 818, 420, 682, 688, 858, 862 : 
Baloofai, 428: Baatern, 814: Hindi, 
89, 91, 94. 199, 203-206, 818, 421, 686, 
621, 623: Kaalimiri, 200, 616: local, 
1080: Panjabi, 88, 95, 98, 198, 201, 
202, 306. 210, 211, 419, 421, 422, 
682-684, 687, 618, 619, 622, 702, 7 6. 
772: Peraian. 90, 817, 421, 617, 868, 
989.940: N.I N Q , II, 212, 2H8, 284. 
286, 868, 855, 8'>8. 408, 472, 628, 526, 
629, 688, 696, 616, 666, 709, 7l I, 716, 
and oatdhea: III, 76-88, lo8, 109, 166, 
188,840,846: IV, 86, 129. 182, 188, 
881, 886, 886 : V, 7, 13, 47, 96, 168, 


480,448, 670, 641, 64|, 61^1 IH.Q. 
17, Mtirriag to qpeqMUM, .Ondh, 
518 : genaml, Panjab, 6l9 1 |)«d|i,874! 
N.-W.Fm 677, 6801 Dacoan, oopnvum, 
636 : -ial aayinga, P.N Q., U 9, U, 66, 
140, 8«8, 728, 781, 949: wiadom.^dh, 
LNQ, IV, 884 :NXNQ, 1,160, 408, 
406, 407, 7»0i IV, 810. Aaeam. P«K.Q. 
I. 729 : OiletorinMa. N.I.N Q.. I, 111 : 
about falae bnt lealona wltotaaea, II, 
860 • and a folktale, III, 240: «n 
oaatea, N.I.N Q , II, 666 : on Kayathf 
and baga, X, 642 : on Inoky datea, 986 1 
daya, 988 : for wearing new oYothea, 
942 : oh aneaaing, 860 1 on the Bagar, 
960 : on tlia Mii&y, P N.Q , III, 665 : 
to kill two birda with one atone. K I. 
N Q., V, 480 1 rainfall in different 
moiitha... Baatern Bengal, 1, 180 : V, 7 : 

IV, 86: Agrionltnral, Hoahlarpnr, P. 
N Q , HI, 666, 742, 818 1 from Kaaor, 
Panjabi, I, 847 : agricnltaml tribes 
and onatea-Oodh, 111, 888, 689, 
783: Hoaliiarpnr. Ill, 890: Rustic 
Bawa and, N l.N Q., II, 68: local, 
Kangra Diatiiot, P.N Q., II, 1080; 
foreboding miafortane, a, N l.N Q., 

V, 492: -a, domeatio, P.N.Q., U, 
771: general, 1, 48: -ial aayinga, 
Hindnatani, III, 68, 286, 887, 881, 
466, 816: Panjabi, 66, 66, 67, 148, 888, 
284. 880, 884, 464, 469, 547, 817. 691, 
898, 900, 901 : Hindi, 188, 668 : Urda, 
142. 810: Marathi, 144: Arabic, 146 : 
DhHkhnni Bindnstaoi, 286, 829 : Agri- 
oaltnral, FNQ., Ill, Ondh, 288: 
HoshiHrpnr, 666, 742, 818, 889, 890 : 
Parallel— Urda and Panjabi, 289, 827 : 
Persian and Marathi, 896 : Hindi and 
Bngliah, 612: Panjab, Bnral— Raogra 
district, 241, 601 : l^njabi Weatlier, 
882: Peiaian, 888, 898, 408, 470, 
898: On the Matiny, 656: Hindi, 
INQ., IV, 69, 181, 831, 811, 879, 
468, 616, 678, 561 : Persian, 70, 621, 
676, 676, 669, 746: of the Hoddar- 
par Diatriot, 7 1 : Referring to Caatoi 
and Tribef,.180, 814, 878, 464: 
Panjabi, 72, 188, 180, 465: Hindus 
atani, 818, 616: Agriooltural-Oadb, 
617:N1.N.Q, I, 401, 806, 1176, 
1179, 1180. 

Ptiaan, N.I N.Q., II, 666. 

Pabbi Hills, P.N Q., IT, 188. 

Puberty ceremonies, N.I N Q , III, 04$. 
Pacha palla, cat-tooth, I.N.Q,, IV, 477.^ 
Paehhalwala tara or damdar ilta^, 
I.NQ,lV.4a4. 

®p a., Aiiidf, 

Pndi* Ohni, P.S.Q., m, , 
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xoti 


Pnja^IUtge. 


a village, Fanjab, I.N.Q.. IV, 646. 

Pnjari, RN.Q., Ill, 116: -a, I.N.Q.. IV, 
480, 692, 694. 

PakatHvemaga, I.N Q., IV, 216. 

Polaa, I.N Q., IV, 417. 

Pun, a, P.N.Q , 1, 816 : III, 716 [821., 

Pnnngiri temple, ouatom, P.N.Q., I, 820, 

PuriahMiia, P.N.Q., 1, 180. 

Punarbhava, punarbhu P.N.Q., III, 86. 

Funaavan ceremony, P.N.Q., III. 676. 

Punayavaobanam, P.N.Q., II, 660. 

Punch, P.N.Q., II, 280, 681, 632, 708. 

Fanoh*marked coina, N.I.N.Q., II, 147 : 
IV, Si'O. 

Pnndir Bajputa, their legend, N.I.N.Q., 
II. 488, 619. 

Pundri, P.N.Q., I, 837. 

Punishment of a wizard. Central Pro* 
vincea, P.N.Q , II, 876 : of witches, I, 
490: inflicted in country aohoola, 
N.I.N Q , V, 608. 

Puniya, P.N.Q , I, 616* 

Pnna, P.N.Q., 1, 816. 

Punydhaviclianam, F.N Q , II, 560. 

Purab, P.N Q., I, 80, 207. 

Poran Bhagat, P.N.Q., II, 279, 346, 890. 

Purasoharana, or charm need to kill an 
enemy, N.I.N.Q., IV, 170: 1.N.Q., IV, 
4. 81. 

Purbia, The, and the rupee, N.I.N.Q., 
IV. 191. 

Puri District, P.N.Q., 1, 259. 

Parifloation of gold and silver from 
alloy, N.l'N.Q., II. 62: of metal 
vessels, horaea, P.N.Q., II, 887. Bee 
Onatoma. 

Pur Khaa, P.N.Q., I, 682, 760. 

Purinaya, P.N.Q., I, 709. 

Parwa, or eaat wind, The, I.N.Q., IV, 
849. 


Puahtu, LN.Q., IV, 817. 

Pu-ahni, China, I.N.Q., IV, 679. 

Puatnlea, charm to remove, N.I.N.Q., V, 
864, 

Puauni gourd. The, Madras, I.N.Q., IV, 
809. 

Pntalimu, P.N.Q., I, 616. 

Pyareji, worship of, N.I.N.Q., IV, 290. 
Qibnl, P.N.Q., 1,840. 

Qadam tree, the, P.N.Q., II, 609. 

Qaitnn and native gold borders, d;o., 
P.N.Q., I. 84. 

Qalamdan, P.N.Q , I, 888. 

Qanungoyan, a title, P N.Q., II, 104. 
Qaran Bahadur, P.N. Q., Ill, 222. 
Q««ai,P.N.Q,I,707. 

Qattlgarh, P.N.Q., II, 188. 

Val, P.N.Q., II, 698. 

Qaule Khan, Grandson of ChaUgea 
Khan. P.N.Q., HI, 828. 
O^waid.i.Bargaata, IN.Q,, IV, 817. 


Q&ai of Pftrmtili, QizUibid, SUiibaida of, 
P.N Q. Ill, 4. 

Qazi'a wife, how the, became a widow, 
N.I.N Q , III, 220. 

Qibla Khwii. P N.Q., 1, 184. 
Ql8ilbHBh,PN.Q,1, 181. 

Qoreahia, P.N Q., II, 888. 

Qoaok Medicine Adjntnnt crane 
(Leptoptilna Argala), N.I.N.Q., I, 284. 
Qoaanr, P N Q., 1, 784 : Bee Knanr. 

Queen Alim, Versea by, N.I.N Q., V, 
887 : Empreaa, Worship of, 165. 

Qneries ooimeot^ with the history of 
Indian art, N.I.N.Q., I, 646, marriage 
onatoma, tree oulta, and apriug rites, 
III, 866. 

Query, N.I.N.Q., I, 548: Barabpathar, 
Chanraai, 1177, 188 : reply to J. H. 
W.*8, III, 841. 

Qnest, the, of the magic powder, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 21. [286. 

Qiiestiona of Akbar, the, N.I.N Q., IV, 
Qailla, Porcnpitie, P.N.Q , III, 189, 
Quran, a oomprelieitsive commentary on 
the, l.N.Q, IV, 884: eztraota from 
the, 888; I.NQ., IV, 89, 161, 162, 
213, 869, 427, 667: P.NQ., Ill, 
81, 167, 263, 883, 428. 431, 466, 865 : 
^Euphemiam for, N.I.N.Q.. 11, 269. 
Qatab Minar— Iron Pillar>-Legend, 
P.N Q , III, 403, 404: Shah, 588, 688. 
QQtbu'ddiii Aibak, P.NQ., I, 148: 
Bakhtiar Eaki Uaki, 1054: of Eaah* 
mir, Verses by, III, 886; Khan of 
Mamdot, I, 788: II, 694, 760; 
111, 210 1 Khan and Nizamn’ddin Khan 
of Kasnr, P.N.Q., I, 784, 786. 

Quli— Gbulam— and worda for slave— 
Persia, I.NQ., IV, 728. Jalibab- 
jolly-boat—gallevat— Straits Settle* 
menta— Perak, 729. 

B4, atit1e,PN.Q., II, 9. 

Babki Chak, P.NQ, III, 222. 

Buohna Doab, P N.Q., I, 56, 706. 

Biadha Kiahn, an nnlnoW name, P.N.Q. 
Ill, 196. 

Baghubanais, P.NQ., 11,749. 
Raghnnathii, E., P.N Q., I, 88S, 860, 
488, 454, 621, 622, 692, 698, 686, 
600, 772, 778, 848, 060, 956, 1008 to 
1010: II, 6, 10, 11, 16, 64, 110, 186 
to 180, 240, 241, 246, 276, 277, 877, 
882, 4»4 to 489, 677, 678, 644, 677 
to 681, 720, 88(L 881, 884, 886, 964, 
986, 998, 9dl9, 1^64 to 1066, 1100, 
1101, 1108, ll04i III, 164. 

Baghnpnr, P.N.Q , II. See Babon. 
Ba^ as offerings, N.I.N.Q., I, 606, 
592. 1012 1 on bnihea, P N.Q., U, 228* 
282 ton trees. Ohlthariya Fir, Xa&* 
kariyaFir,N.I.N.Q., 1,802. 
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Bin, B4nif» LH^Q,, lY, WJ. 188 1 .Im'l Ghiib, llli 808 1 «f Bhin* 

Bi^ai, P.N.Q., nr. 879. bar. HI. 648 1 Uw 9ln|li. It. 

Bahftmt, Qirtbi, Kangrft. P.N.Q., II. 7S2. 1089 1 N.l.V.Q . It. 808 1 Kan. 

Bahiru. PJI <)., 1. 484. P.N.Q., U. 110. Ill t PK.Q , 1. 801 : 

Bahon. P.M.q.. 1. 872. 476. 905, 1084: B*iiala. n, 288, 890 : Bataii. 1. 1071 

II, 298, 748, 1082. lee Hatan Shah : Hup Sen* Gbaadra* 

Bahfcors of Ohittor, P N.Q , I, 466 banal, 111, 128 . flPidbalian, aaa Sail* 

Kaha, I.N Q , 17, 7U : P N.Q , 1. 997. vahana : SudbI. P jR I. 886 1 Sham- 

Eaharas, P.N Q.. 1, 481. ahor Bahadur, aaa XhaaSa Bao : 

Bai, a title, P.N Q , U, 858. Brikap. P.N.Q.. 11. 288 1 BaabaVir. 11, 

Bai Bareli, a marvellous will, a demon, (i04; Vena, P.KQ., I, 886. sea Yen. 

N.I.N.Q., IV, 246 RHKhn. the piety of NI.NQ.. I, 

Bai Peak. P.N.Q.. I, 830. 796, V, 78 1 Baji Bao of Bhatia. P N.Q . 

Baiohor, P.N.Q., II. 984 1. 68: Ben. a legend, N.l.N Q., 11, 

Baidaai Chamara, P B.Q , I, 1038. 220: Bhiahma and bia aon, n folktiUe 

£)Ukot, P N.Q., I, 669. * told by Akbnr Shah, manjhi of Man- 

Bain. Spell — Linga— Oadh, I.N Q., IV ; basa, Dadm, Miraapor. Ill, 897 : Dbol, 

2o6; methods of procuring rain Dhol nnd blarfvan. P.N.Q., HI. 217 1 

drought, Bihar, 776 in excess — Horn, Raia Dburtali, 1, 717 : Kalohend 

methods of averting — Bihar. 777 : of Mababan, 498 : of Bhimbar, lU, 

P.N Q . TI. 26, 47, 240, 870, 414, 479 : 642 : of KariHoj tnms Mnsalman, 

-fall proverb, N.I N Q., I, 180 j I, 491 : of Lakargurh, N I N.Q , IV, 

meanarement, 086 : spells, 672, 164 : Unsaln and hia faiihfnl animals, 

161. 661, 704. 1006. 1072, 1161: 286: Todar MaPs birth-place. P.N.Q., 

omens. 1067: spells, III, 111; H, 391: Udpaiyo Jit of Dharanagar 

-making, IV, 71; omeiL, 10; 383: and the snake, N.I.N.Q , V, 6i6 ; Van, 

charms, Y, 107, 211, 378, 410 : Mnsalman, story, P N.Q., I, 1070: 

•bow, The— PanJab, I N Q , IV, 491. Yen of Yentipnr, 1069; Yena and 

Madras, 602 : gods— 'punishing a god — Raja Vikramsditya, N I N.Q , Y, 889: 

Mandi-^imaiayas, I N Q., IV, 694; Yena, legend of, I, 1076: a, with 

worship of, N.I.N Q., II, 17 ‘ twotongues, 1, 64: Kajasof Awsgarh, 

agrioaltural aphoiisms, P.N.Q., Agra district, P.N.Q , If, 699: of 

III, 400 : charm, N I N.Q., II, 718 : of Bbimbnr, a bard’s genealogy, III, 

keeping off, P.N.Q l*. 689*. Malhar 820 : short-lived, /O. 

Bag, 1026: song, N l.N.Q., lY, 208: Bajab, lOth. 1228, H. P.N.Q., III. 64. 

spell, naked women ploughing, P.N.Q., Hajabriksba, I.N Q , lY. 848. 

Ill, 178, N.I.NQ, Y, 167, 211,878: BajaluT-ghaib— Chihaltan-ChibeHsMi, 
410, P.N.Q., III, 618, 814: stone, P.N Q., Ill, 202. 

N.I N.Q., lY, 158, 448 : in the Swati RHjaroandri, P.N.Q , III, 864. 
asterism, Y, 100 : and time oalonlated Bajanpnr, P N Q , III, 224, 886, 280. 
by weight, P.N Q., 1,410: -bow, the, Uajaori, P.N.Q., I, 296. 

N.I.N.Q., Y, 281 • serpents, Hindus, Eajarao, I.N Q., IV, 602. 

P.N Q , il, 866, -bow, name for the, I, Kajgal, P.N.Q., I, 286, 460. 

1068, II, 620, 699, 983: 1, 409, 410, Raj Goods. P.N.Q , I, 991 to 998. 

689, 698, 791, 888, 960. Bajmabal Hills, P N Q.. I, 968. 

Bains ( Arains,) P.N.Q., Ill, 688, 684 1 II, Bajis. onstoms of , N I N.Q., 111, 851* 

858. Baior, P N.Q H, 628. 

Baipur, P.NQ., 1. 674: II, 653, 554, Bajpnr, P.N Q., I, 465. 

947 : (Raohii ). I, 880, 881, 888. Kajpura, P.N.Q., 1, 969. 

Boi Sfthib, P N.Q., 1, 10. Bajpat, the advice of the, H.I.N.Q., in, 

Bai snlla, I.N Q., lY, 188. 294 : obaraoter of, I, 17 1 oath, 754 1 

Baj (mason), P.N.Q., I, 796. onstoms in Bajpntana, P.N.Q , 1.646 1 

Bale, a title, P.N.Q., I, 115, • Bariar, definition, 1, 879, 048: infboti- 

worship of, N l.N.Q, Y, 112; Bha- oide, N.I.NQ., II, 580: tribM 

darmn, P N.Q , 11, 188 1 Bhomi of Bestern Hills, P.N.Q., It, 108, 104, 

Chand, P.NQ, II, 816 to 222: Bard- I6l, ^49, 915. 996: -s in Sonthera 

wan, K.1.NQ, 1,889: Ohandargnpt, India, 1, 468: Manh4i - Jamwfilt^ 

gee Kala Ohaud i Hudi, II, 280, 890 : Kangra, 11, 749 : desoent, fatsa^ t, 

Jahandad Khan, I> 116: Lakhan, 817: ^s southern, 1, 641, 611 : Mtuml* 

N.LN.Q., I, 146, 107 1 Kidar, see roan, N.I.N.Q., V, 606, Fir.Q., l.,6, 

Khwaja Kbiiar t Kirpal, P.N.Q., II. 88, 180, 828, 886, 840^ 466, 478, 640» 
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6S9, 576, 644, 668, 666, 707, 766, 
820, 629, 980, 1084 to 086 : III, 684, 
902^908 

BijpatsnA, Afffhaniitan, Sindh, Panjnb, 
tiujitiat, soAuia Jiioqneinoiitii, I.N Q 
IV, 448 : Biilnoblitari, Panjab, the Phog 
plHne, 2^1 : ooitom of exognmy, mar* 
riage by oaptare, N.l.N.Q- 1., 36 : local 
worship among the Jate, Tejaji, 168 : 
Madrae, Frequent ooonrrenoe of hom- 
onyms in plaoe-names in India, Obit- 
tur, I.N.Q. IV., 786 i MMrringe Oqs- 
tome, N.l.N.Q. IV., 188 t of the Bhils, 
I, 48 Marwar, Baroda, AstFologioal 
Prophecy, I.N.Q. IV., 168 t Bikaner, 
inooalation for small -pox, 162: non- 
Brahmanio Uindaism, Panch Pir, Bish- 
noia, Deotaa, 288: pigeona, N.l.N.Q, 
1, 626 : widow xnarriRge, Levirnte, 
83 s tank — Udaipur — Jauhar— Traga 
— Ohandi, I N.Q., IV, 893; the 
origin of a garden at Jaipnr, 663 : 
wedding oeremoniea of tiie Rhila, 
I.N Q., IV, 68, 168, 445 ; P.N.Q., I, 
823, 867, 979, 998. 

Bajrajeahwar, P N.Q., I, 678. 

Baka Oboman, P.N Q., I, 111. 

Rakhael Uih, worBhjpof,N.I N.Q.,1. 145. 

Bakhnma tenure, N.I.N Q., Ill, 460. 

Bakhwalis, I.N Q., IV, 278. 

Bakhahabandhan Festival, N.l.N.Q., 1, 

178 . 

Rdkahasaa, P.NQ., I, 50, 438, 832: 
I.N.Q , IV, 81 : treea, journeys, food, 
Hiiida, P.N.Q.,11., 788, 

Bakabi, PN.Q.,I1I,673. 

Bali, P.NQ, 11,1,236. 

Baldang, P N.Q., 1, 199 ; See Mabadeo : 

B&m, P.N.Q., III, 61, 888, 840, 848, 665, 
Narayan, 568: 'a oow, PN Q., Ill, 
40; common aphoriams about, 883: 
Deo, N.INQ., IV, 288; I.N.Q., IV, 
846, 440, 6u6: aphoriams abont— 
Panjab, 824 ; P.N.Q., III, 247, 260, 
746: Ohandra. 281: I.NQ, IV, 91, 
491, 648: P.N.Q., I, 881, 479, 

497, 666, 642, eong in honor of, 
N.l.N.Q, II. 167, 801, 866,478, 488: 
Krishna, F.N.Q., III, 12, 90, 247. 

Bamg^ heads on houses,— England — 
Persia, I N.Q., IV, 486: horns, 
N.I.N Q , 1, 286. 

Kama and Siia, remains of, P.N.Q, II., 

639. 

Kamatiya Baba, worship of, N.l.N.Q., 
V, 230. 

Bamasa Pir, P.N Q , III, 908. 

Bamasi dialect, Thags, P.N.Q., HI, 

44. 

BamHyana,omen feom, N.I.N Q., Ill, 905 
imlacky, Bombay, P.N.Q., 11., 576. 


Rambles aqd fieoollmticiis of aa Indian 
official, by Sir W. Sleeman, 1844, 
P.N Q.. II., 716. 

Bamohand, the pandit, P.N.Q , III, 168. 

KumdHS Bhiigat, P N.Q., I, 237 : Gnru, 
278, 282, 897, 898, 610, 664, 1047: 
death of, 1., 286: appointed guru, 
Bhani 280: dieoiple, Akbar, 281: 
marriea, 279: Amritsar district II., 
174 

Bamdaapnr, P.N.Q., 1, 964. 

Ranidei, worship of, N.l.N.Q., Ill, 280. 

Bamdighi, P.N.Q. II, 114. 

Bameshwar, P N.Q., HI. 648. 

BHmgarh P.N.Q . I. 626 : II, 220, 281. 

Rimji Daa, P N Q , III . 8. 

Bam Lila, P.N.Q . I, 489 

Kamnagar, P.N Q , I, 662, 966, 1045 : 
II, 296. 297, 8W6. 897, 898, 604, 508, 
601, 602 : death in, N I.N.Q., II, 110 : 
dying at, 111, 75. 1' 

Ram-NAumi, Oopaabtaini*'" agrioultural 
feaats, P.lfQ.J41., 887. 

Bampi, P.N Q , I, 464. 

Bampiir, Bohilkhand, idol worshipped 
by the Bhnrjis or grain -parohera, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 609. 

Ram R:ie Siklis, N.l.N.Q., II, 607 : 
PNQ., 11,218. 214. 

B m Barn, P.N.Q , I, 1. 

Bamria, PNQ, II, 747. 

Bamanr, P.N.Q., II, 176, 401. 

Ram Singh and the Kokaa, P.N.Q., II., 
159: III, 536. 

Ramusi tribe, P.N.Q., HI, 717. 

Ramzan Shah, a saint, N.I.N Q., V, 
404. 

Ranaj’a, P.N.Q.. HI. 008. 

Rana, a title, P.N.Q , II, 9. 104 : Udai 
Singh of Ohitor, lOBB : -a III , 262. 

Ran iali, P.NQ., II, 661 

Rand. -i, P.N Q., II, 169: Mangalwar 
— widow-Tiiesday, Bombay, HI, 296. 

Rnnghsr, P.N.Q., I. 620, 619, 707: 
II, 878. 

Bnai Kanwar Jan, P.N.Q., II, 188. 

Rani, the golden-haired, and the Jogi, 
N.INQ., n.fiOL 

Banital, P.N.Q , II, 120. 

Ranithrod, Legend of, P.N Q., Ill, 101. 

Banja character, P.N Q., I, 79, 100. 

Ranjit Deo, king of Jammu, P*N.Q., IH, 
181: Deb, 11, 297. 

Ranjit Singb, of Bhartpnr, P.N.Q § Ii 
252, 258, 26Bt 54.U28, 1118 1 in 1809, 
469, 642, 680 1 marriage, H, 605: 
proceedings in 1807, 1022 1 Treaty 
with Fateh Singh Ahlnwalia 691 1 the 
events of 1808,11, 760 1 combination 
against, '601 1 Mm in ISIO, III« 791 : 
I, 68, 866, B94» 668, 6861 764, 



Stmp*ti*—StUgvM. 


7U,7»,885,Sa0!in,IU,8S*, nt: < 
Tomb of S41 1 aifamot the 8ikb lander- { 
•hipP.N.Q. 11. 604 : nMiioki Kntnr, i 
1., 786: baeieM Jiimka, 11., 6ii)8 : 
dafaHie tha Bnanfla for hie father, 
400 : falla ill^ 887 : BK^ta with Hauaar 
Chand, 693 i in 1807 : 111.. 127 t mar- 
riaa Jai Ringh'e dangiiter, II, 898 . 
gets poeaaaaion of Laltor, 510 : •'» cap- 
tore of K'lngra, III., 888, 889: "'a Ha- 
Sotlej Onmpaign, 1807, 1X1. 219 : 

doingi, in 1804, II., 838 • in 1805, 889 * 
in 1806, 081, 1112: in 1807, JIT 
Rampatii, l.N Q , IV, 12C. 

Rann (Kaohh), P N.Q., 1, 829, 881, 012, 
918. 

Hanaila-Bhim Singh's fingers, P.N.Q., 
I, 402 

Kao Bahram, PK.Q , I, 1057. 

Baoka, P.N.Q., II, 878. 

Barang, P.N.Q., I, 806, 879, 968 
Baskld, R&j&, P.N.Q , III, 91, 102: II, 
183, 282, 890. 

Baahid Khan, See Allah Dad. 

Kashas, Saa Cores. 

Basis, Tha, I.K Q., TV, 642, 660, 700. 

Has Lila, P.N.Q., I, 767. 

Kassa, PNQ,I, 714. 

Kasai, P K Q., I, 122. 

Basnia, P.N.Q., II, 454. 

Basnlnagar, Basnlpor, P.N Q., T, 662. 
Batan Shah, P.KQ., 1, 1071. 

Bath, P.N.Q., 1, 29, 188, 870, 608 : II, 
161. 

Bathi, P.N.Q., I, 644: -s, II, 161. 
Bathjatra, P.N.Q., I, 542: I.N.Q., IT, 
148 287. 

Bathors, i.N Q., IV, 288, 416 : X.LN.Q., 
1, 70: genealogical tree of the, 
P.N.Q., ITT, 819. 

Bat ki Man,P,NQ,l, 928. 

Batmai, P.N.Q., I, 768. 

Batna (godling), P.N.Q , I, 421 : II, 654. 
Bata, P.N.Q, II, 686: Shah Danla's, 
III, 117, 118 ; II, 172 : eating of, 

. N.I.N.Q., I, 64 : eophemism, 97 : 
understanding speaoh, 668 : -hole, 
earth from, V, 219. 

Battanpar, F.N.Q., 869, 946. 

Bsttan Singh of Bhartpnr, P.K.Q., I, 

262 . 

,BBttgntta,P.N Q., IT, 689. 
Batanka,P.NQ,I. 527. 

Ran'ddia, PNQ.,111,82. 

Banniysr Banias, K.l.N.Q., II, 894, 
400,404 

Baoshaa Chirsg, Delhi, P.V.Q., t 1066: 
Khan, 111,819! -ia Mot, F.H.Q., 11, 
160. 

Baoshaa Ghizagh, Shah, 8 m Chiragb 


Bavann, the demM«kiag of iMiha. 

P.ir.ii., Ill, 860. 840, 887, 666. 

Bari Biter, P.NQ.I, 178. 818, 897, 
486, 686, 781 : II, 610, 889: 1.H.Q, 
IV, 82. 

Bawal Pindi. P.N.Q., I. 78, 617 1 dis- 
trict, I, 15, 18, 71, 845, 470. 661, 617, 
1046 : 11, 18», 657, 1019, 1028 : town. 
963, 1019: 111, lOl, 409. 686, 690, 
781 . 

Unwitlsar, The saored lake of, P,K.Q., 
Ill, 868. 

Rawat, Mehtnra, P.N.Q., I, 887. 

Bawawin, P N Q , TI, b04. 

Ra-wing, P N Q. 111,888. 

R C. T., P N.Q , n, 268. 781, 798. 
Beading, the, ^ hearts, K.I.N.Q., V, 
261 : saored books, ..Bombay women ; 
P.N Q , HI, 694: the Soriptnrei 
...Bombay; 688, 629: nnlnoky words 
...Oudli, 847. 

Reade, Major, P.N.Q., II, 244, 884, 
462 to 467. 

Be- ad mission after forfeiture of oaste, 
P.N.Q., III, 87. 

Reaping oeremonies, N 1 N.Q., I, 995. 
Beoipe for bags, Madras, I.K.Q., IV, 
807 : for improting Jasminaa, 

P.N Q , III, 194. 

** Record of Bnddhistio kingdoms, A, " 
I.NQ,IV, 819. 

Recoil of sin, The North-West Protinoei, 
I N Q., IV, 710. 

Red, .a Inoky color, Hind as— Bombay, 
l.N Q., IV, 662: food forbidden— Hin- 
dns, Panjab, 198 c and bine, Hindo and 
Mnsiilman, P.N.Q , I, 218 : hand 892 : 
-hand stamps, 726 : at Tilokpnr temple, 
7. 

Redgrove of Sardhana, PN.Q., I, 966. 
Kednplieated expressions— Oodh, I.N.Q., 
IV, 206. 

Rceta Nats, I.N.Q , JV, 447. 

Bogam, Legend of — Assam, I.N.Q., IV, 

48, 

Reghelini, P.N.Q., I, 627, 965. 
Rejoicing— Patashae— Bombay, P.N*Q., 
Ill, 264. 

Be), P.N.Q., II, 106. 

Relations, Interconrse between, 
NINQ,!, 841. 

Religion, P.N.Q . I, 1 to 8, 108 to 108, 
2)2 to 216, 821 to 886, 488 to 487, 
678 to 675, 585 to 687, 668 to 864, 
766 to 768, 884 to 887, 916 to 617, 
997 to 1000: II, 1 to 16, 
119, 122, 288 to 286: 849 to 667, 
448 to 449, 566 to 568, 648 to 662, 
780to786, 787 to 798, 9iito967! 
in the ooloniee, K.IJI.Q., 881 1 

po|iaier, JaltoidbMr diettm, : 



Ifite. 


lori Bemarriage^RokUkhand. 


•ioni ablntton— Ondh, I.N.Q., XV, 6i 
oeremoniet— tree«*wonliip— KhaMt- 
Brahmaiii, P.N.Q., II, 844 : ejnoala- 
tioot, I., 487 1 prtiotioet, aborigines— 
oommonity of, 422 i qaarrels, Hindas 
and Mnbami^ans, 111, 6: songs, 

N.l N.Q., HI, 411 : of the Dhobis, I, 
903, IV, 408 : sang by a Bhat in Mirsa* 
pnr, 11, 648 : sntoide, P.N.Q., HI, 910 : 
taking the samad, 476 : posture in 
Eastern Bengal, N.I.N Q., 1, 48. 

Bemarriage of widows, P.N.Q , III, 66 : 
11, 869 : ceremonies, 860 : of women, 
I, 678 : Levirate— Cionds, N.I.N.Q., I, 
480 : charms, 110. 

Remedies for certain diseases, P.N.Q., 
I, 774: rural, a goose, N.I.N.Q., IV, 
86 . 

Bemoring a Mnhammadan tombstone 
fatal to Europeans, P.N.Q , HI, 405. 

Beni, P.N.Q , II, 188. 

Beipeot, signs of, N.I.N. Q., 1, 680. 

Bespiration lore— Surgiani, N.V7.P., 

I.N.Q., IV, 608, 666. 

ttayanne Survey, the, N.I.N Q., V, 489. 

Beverenoe for an English tomb, P.N.Q., 
11X^41. 

Reversed habits of Europeans and 
Natives of India, P.N.Q., Ill, 422. 

B. B. T., P.N.Q., 11, 278. 

Bheumatiem, P.N.Q., II, 666. 

Rhymes, l.NQ, IV: Nursery— Punjab, 
810, P.N.Q , III : Nursery, 182, 280, 
891 1 II, 189, 190, 414, 766, 845: on 
oastes, N.I.N.Q., I, 062 : taught to 
parrots, III, 184, 888 : King and re- 
duplication in Gujarati, P.N.Q., 689 : 
alphabets for children, P.N.Q., 11, 
848 : soliool-room, III, 188, 894, 

Biaiu’l-u**amra, P.NQ., II. 627. 

Bice, P.N.Q , I, 808 ; origin of, N.I.N .Q., 
V, 888 ; P.N.Q , II, 1077. 

Riobardson, Boland, P.N Q., I, 16, 18, 
485, 688, 674 '• I, 727 : marriage, 
P.N Q., HI, 92 : favourite Punjabi, 
892 : common Urdu, 896; Persian, 
899 s I.N.Q, IV: Panjabi, 68; 
Popular, Oudh 280 : North-West Fro- 
vinoes, 687 : marriage, Panjab, 662 : 
common Tamil, Madras, 826 : Baloobi, 
PN.Q., II, 428, children’s, 208; 
Hindi, 87, 626, 778, 886, 1121, 
Panjabi, 626; Persian, 686; Urdn, 
415, 586 ; N.I.N.Q., 128, 278, 406, 
409, 718. 

Riddle attributed to Akbar, P.N.Q., Ill, 
62: to Amir Khnsrav, II, 416 1 to 
Birbal, 774, and conundrume, Hindi 
and Hindnatani, III, 64 s panning 
Hindi. 894, Hindnrinni, 896. 

Right, circling to the, ^ 716: 


ear of Hindne, the, III, 18; ohand 
side, I, 78. 

Rig-ketn, P.N.Q , 11, 88. 

Rig Veda, P.N.Q., I, 682 ; II, 677. 
Right-ear, the, of Hindus, Bombay, 
P.N.Q., Ill, 18. • 

RijHlnM.ghaib, P.N.Q., II, 271, 1071. 
Bikliab, I.N.Q.,1V, 297. 

Rikhesar, a growing lingam, P.N.Q., I, 
822. 

Riksh, Riksha, P.N.Q., II, 88. 

Bima, river, Assam, I.N.Q., IV, 208. 
283, 865. 

Bind Bnloohes, P.N Q , II, 66. 

Bings. N.I.NQ., I, 771. 

Bisiildar, a title, P N Q., II, 978. 

“ Rise of the British Power in the 
Bast,” I.N Q., IV, 640. 

Rishi, P.N.Q., 111,844; 1,640; I.N.Q., 
IV, 431. 

Bishi Pnnohami Festival, the N X.N.Q., 
VI. 48. 

Bishikes, Pf4h1ada, a .hill of Penance, 
P.N.Q., III, 6. 

Rishob, P.N.Q., I, 876. 

Bites, agrionltural, P.NQ., II, 886; 
Buddhist, 340, of Bhimsen the, oan- 
nibalism, 1050; mrnl performed in 
secret, N.I.N. Q , V, 828. 

Biathlon murders, the, Khasi Hills 
P.N Q., I, 526. 

Rival oastes, the, NINQ., V. 423 : queens, 

III, 68 : wrestlers, IV, 310 : -ry be- 
tween Allahabad and Benares, III 
201 : -s, royal, Hindu custom, P.N.Q. 
II, 712. 

River beds, P.N.Q., I, 470, 710 : worship, 
N.I.NQ., I, 186, 142,497,740: god, 
II, 420 : -B, change of course of, 675 ; 
worship, III, 806 : -s, propitiation of, 

IV, 871, 4Cy7: offerings to, V, 416; 
worship of, 240 : the, Ghaggar, 
P.N.Q., I, 61: Jumna 46, a proverb, 
N.I.N.Q., V,96 : Sahibi, P.N.Q., I, 867 : 
Surasati 50, 868: Worship, N. I.N.Q., 

V, 240. 

Rivett-Oamao, H., P.N Q., II, 1011 : II, 
6, 7, 244, 884, 461 to 467: M., 128, 
870, 894, 1000, 1012, 1051 : II, 17, 
18, 188, 807, 808, 809, 911 to 914, 
1069, 1070. 

Biwari, P.N.Q., I, 129, 188, 164, 872, 
870, 618. 

B. M., P.N.Q., 1, 217, 889, 628, 779, 
858 six, 169,288, 284, 808. 

Rook problem id Hindi rh 3 rme, the, 
N LN.Q., Ill, 167. 

Rooks, dnwings on, N.I.N.Q,, HI, 207. 
Rodgers, C. J., P.N.Q,, 78, 74, 618. 
Rohilkhand, Budann, anpwstition aboat 
the pomegranate tree^ NJ.N«Q«t X» 



MMOM^lSkemL 


■ x«vil 


l.UBiaUpkwta, in, IM; rtgU of 
■ooOMiioii I, 445 : anlaokj ftr«ei» IV, 
180 1 oharma and|«upbeiiiiim iaanake* 
bitea, I, 844. 

Eobillaa, I.K.Q., IV, 4S 

Bohtak, P.N.Q., n, 60, 150, 1081; 
diftriot, I, 41. 144, 166. 167. 869. 
867, 871, 441. 460, 647. 698, 788, 
808. 1081. 1088. 

BohtM. P.N.Q, I, 892 fort, H, 71. 
178. 

fiohtaagarb. a legend. K I.N.Q., III. 
286. 

Bobu Fiah of Han, tho, A fblkiialo, 
NI.N.Q., Ill, 888. 

Kol, P N.Q , 1, 196. 

Boli (red paint) F.N.Q..in. 198 

Boliya-kanga, P.N.Q., 111. 766. 

Boll, the, al blaokgnarda N I.N.Q., I, 
696. 

Boman ooina, P.K.Q., I. 845 : in Sbaiiai, 
I.N.Q., IV, 60: at Anuradhapnra, 
Oeylun, 866 : deueni for the Lahore 
llnaeam, N.I N <1 . IV. 83 t gold in 
India, P.N.Q., I, 246 1 Japanese 
tranaliteration, III ; &H0. 

Bomanya Mta . F.N Q., II, 828. 

Komi language, P.N.Q . 1, 27. 

Bope nied in hanging. P.N.Q , III, 115 : 
-a, II. A76, .riding, N.I.N.Q, I, 
417. 516, 811. 

Bora. F.N.Q.. I, 964. See Arora. 

Bora. P.N.Q., I, 760 : dalna, 1. 682, 
858: nikalna. II. 25. 

Bori. P.N.Q., I, 655 1 .■...legendai 7 
origin. 1, 666, 964. See Arora. 

Boaamood, Fair, P.N Q , III. 102. 

Bosariea'-'Hindn and MaBHlniaii«»Pan. 
jab, I N.Q., IV. 146 : Tumra beads— 
Sindh-^Balnohiatan, 666 : N I N Q., 
Ill, 44, 66, 57. 84, 117, 118, 167 : and 
and their oaes, Bombay, F.N Q., Ill, 
608: of anake.bones, N.I.N.Q., II, 
767. 758: veraea containing rales 

aboat, III, 67: ase of, 84. 

Boshanai Qata, Lahore, P N.Q . 1, 188. 

Boshani Fair, N.I.N.Q., I, 12, V. 822. 

Botang Pass, P.N.Q., Ill, 861. 

Boti reU, P.N.Q.. I. 714, 

Bowrass. P.N.Q., I, 484. 

Boyal Oastom — Proceeding on foot— 
Baloehiatan— Madras, I.N.Q., IV. 889. 

B.S.M., P.N.Q., 11,608. 

Snap LN.Q., IV, 810. 

Rubbing the feet—Bombay— lack, 
P.N.Q., m. 086, the nose on the 
gfpund, an oath, 61. 

Babies at Thanetar, P.N.Q., I, 889: 
saperstitdon. NI.N.Q., I. 667. 

Bndraksba Berry, NXN.Q.. I. 676: 
Jogi’s beads. P.N.Q., 11. 568. 
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Buga, avil«aya, B.I Jl.Q.. 1, 80. 

Bnkhar Baba, worahip of, 

Ill, 18. 

Bukmini, I.N.Q., IV, 648. 

Raknn'ddanla Muhammad Babaaral 
Khan. Kawab, Chief of Babaaralpnr, 
PN.Q..in.469 

Rnldu,PN.Q.. I, *19. 

Balera and kliifa, Paojab, lIf.Q., IV. 
614. 

Bnlaa about aarrlnt food to Brahmana 
and other gneata. N.I.N.Q, V. 688: 
as to the aiae and shape of imaM 
447 : for 6ndlng lost property. P.K,Q*, 
III, 574: draasingof idols and prieata 
during worahip, N.I.N.Q., V, 67 : of 
sharing, IV, 4M : for confinement to 
the house, I.N Q , IV, 80 1 for Tibetan 
phonetics, some simple, 869. 

Bullia, P.N.Q., I, 219. 

Bupar, P.N Q., 11. 748, 981 ; traditional 
account of, 1111 : Fort of, III, 129. 

Rupee gift problem, the, in Hindi 
rhyme, N.I.N Q., Ill, 165: -s, Ohar 
Yari, P.N.Q . II, 902 ; of Nadir Shah, 
616 1 Nanak Shahi. 187 : of Patiala, 
616 : of Banjit Singh, 187. 

Bupeshar, Baja, P.N.Q., III. 189. 

Bupnagari, P.N Q., II, 1111. 

Bupture, oare for, N I.N Q . I, 120. 

Bnral medioine, N.I.N.Q, II, 708: 
shrines, 76: supentUion, 684 : charms 
in disease, 17, 178 : festivals, 844. 

Bum Koti, P.N.Q., I, 191. 

Busa Ariftoteles, spike remored from 
lung of, N.I.N.Q., Ill, 128. 

Russians, origin of the, a Mongolian 
legend, P.N.Q , III, 445. 

Bustio maasareB, N.I,N Q., I, 802 1 saws 
and proverbs, II, 68. 

S-sb, P.N.Q , I, 189. 

Sa'adu’llah Khan, Tahim, a story of 
Ohiniot, P.N.Q,, I, 809: II, 160, 180. 

Sabds, P N.Q , II, 1068. 

Sabramati— Sabsrmati >-Popular derlra- 
tion-*legend, Qnjrat, I.N.Q,, IV, 666. 

Sabran, P.N.Q., 1. 107. 

Babuktagin of Ghasni, P.N.Q., I, 68, 
61,68,66,71. 

Sabzimandi, P.N.Q., I, 687. 

Saohohitta, I.N.Q., IV, 4. 

Saohin, P.N.Q , 11, 68. 

Sacred fire, Bomliay, I.N.Q., IV, 106: 
book of the Sikhs — Adh Granth, ran* 
oration for, N.I.N.Q., V, 68: bn)^ 
looks, P.N.Q., I, 6: fire, N.I N.Q., 
II, 769: fire in the Imambata nl 
Gorakpur, the, I, 4108: fish, Af- 
ghanUtan, II, 878 : grores, V, 874 : 
Kurral of TiruTallnyar Nayaoar, tbo. 
1.N.Q, IV, 144: plaooi-^Oboikallh 



SO¥iii Sacr^e^Baifakadd, InoM. 


Dong-kang) P*N.Q., 101 1 Darohai, 

185: Lapohai, 120: Mania, 100: pool 
at Amritaar, the, N.I.K.Q., V, 800: 
■pringa oonneoted with the Giangea, 
III, 242 : thinga, Hindu, P.N Q., II, 
988 1 atone, I, 809: thread, 843 : treea 
— pipal— banjan — Nar Bingh— Panj- 
piri— Panjab Hixnalayaa, III, 169: 
-neaa of the peaoook, Hindua, the, 479 : 
thread, inveatiture, N.I.N.Q., Y, 186, 
680: groYea, II, 428 i plaoea, paaaing, 
P.K.Q., I, 78, 185, 199 : atoriea, 889. 
Saorifioe, origin of, unireraal, to atone 
for pnblio ain—deatmotion of animal 
life— female infanticide, P.N Q., Ill, 
748: of an aaa to the fiakahaaaa, 
N.I.N.Q.) I, 801, part of the body by 
pilgrima, 788: to hill deitiea, iron 
braceleta, Ao., 148 : to auperatitiona, 
II, 528. 

Sacrilege, nnavoidable— apologizing to 
the aaint, P.N.Q., III, 408. 

Sada Kaur, Mai, P.N Q., ll, 898, 608, 609, 
610, 602, 698, 700, 878: Singh Shahid, 

II, 1110. 

Sadakhrah, P.N.Q., I, 620. See Sat- 
gmrha. 

BaSar Jahan, P.N.Q., I, 888. See Sadar- 
nd'din. 

Badar'nd-din’i deaoendanta, P.N.Q., I, 
890: Mali, Bahlol Lodi, 889. 

Baddo, Shekh, P.N.Q , III, 186, 

Badh Jata, P.N.Q., 1, 1088. 

Sadhana, I.N.Q., IV, 821. 

Sadha, the teat of the, N.I.N.Q., II, 429: 
I, 790. 

Sadha, the leaaon of the, N.I.N.Q., Y, 
86 : advice of the, HI, 827 : and the 
prinoea, the, Y, 74: A Bbagat, I, 6: 
faating : lY, 277 1 magical power of, 
277 ; -a. I.N.Q., lY, 82. ' 

Sa’di, I.N.Q., lY, 461. 

Sadiya, I.N.Q., lY, 866. 

Badora,P.N.Q., II, 1040. 

Sadr Amin, P.N.Q., III, 70. 

Sadra’ddin, Raja Kattal, Sayyid, P.N.Q., 

III, 164. Bee Sadar-ad-din. 

Safapar, P.N.Q , II, 688. 

Safdar Jang, P.N Q.» I, 48, 166 : Maham- 
mad Maaaffar Khan, Nawab, III, 459. 
Safl. P.N.Q., 1, 848. 

Safldon, P.N.Q., I, 24. 

Sagai, P.N.Q., II, 460. 

Sagan, P.N.Q., Ill, 188. 

Sagar, P.N.Q., II, 951, 1042, 1048, 1128, 
1127, 1128 : diatriot, 878, 1126. 
Bagiaaia or Habiaaia, P.N.Q., Ill, 586. 
Sahaj Singh, P.N.Q., II, 78. 

Sahara (a black aeed), I.N.Q., lY, 646. 
Saharanpar, P.N.Q., Ill, 867, 686 : II, 
697 1086; diatriot, 1, 119, 1088 : 


Boooant of oome ahrinas at Paniala 
Tillage, N.I.N.Q., Y. 469: a cholera 
charm, 820 : a diatillera* aaint, 
678 : agcionltaral auperatitiona, 174, 
497 : a profeaaional eioroiaor, lY, 284 : 
a aaint’a tomb, Y, 679 : a tank which 
ourea diaeaae, 686 : Banaipuri ; a aaint 
which gnarda from fire, 682 : charma 
to atop rain, 167 : death ouatoma, 127 : 
ideaa about the aoalp-lock, 481 : 
Eankhal, 126 : Ehwaja Khizr worahip- 
ped by dhobia, 860: L41 D&a ka Eand, 
a aacred apring, 171 : local deitiea, lY, 
896: Mamu Allah Bakhah, Y, 178: 
marriage ouatoma of Banjaraa, lY, 
409: marriage deitiea of the Ahira, 
460 : Miraai Dome, 269 : mook mar- 
ringea, 802 ; notea on popular religion, 

III, 198 1 religion of the aweepera, Y, 
807 : riding on an ox, 169 : rnral, 
feativala, lY, 844: .Sati worahip, 
Y, 178 : ahopkeepera’ auperatition, 
435: Siraawa, 848: anake oharmera, 

IV, 229 : worahip, Y, 286 : the cult of 
Pyarji, lY, 290 : the demon Allah 
Bakhah, Y. 621 : the fair in honour of 
the Saint Onga, at Manik Man, 63: 
The Hoi, a woman’a featival, lY, 218 ; 
the laat aheaf, Y, 27 : the legend of 

^ a famine, II, 602: wizarda, Iv, 266 
worahip of Bakambari Deri, 172 : 
Baniohara or Saturn, Y, 248 : the 
karil tree, 126 : the aun and moon, lY, 
254: Bhat Nagar and Sakaena ka- 
yeatha, Y, 604 : oeremoniea by Hindna 
to propitiate the goddeaa of amall-pox, 
190: Baoji a title of Mnhammadan’a, 
606: 

Sahdeva, P.N.Q,, III, 400. 

Sahet Mahet, N.I.N.Q , I, 1066. 

Sahi (a poronpine), P.NQ., I, 208. 
Sahib&n, P.N.Q., Ill, 124. 

Sahibkhan, P.N.Q.,' J, 1046. 

Sahib Khan Ghakkar, P N.Q,, I, 1044 : 
Singh, II, i78: Bhan^, of 

Patiala 9^ : of Gnjrat, III, 469, 

II, 692, 760. 

Sahibi Hirer, P.N.Q., I, 867. 

Sahibzada, P.N Q., 1, 171 : of QdcUbad, 

III, 4. 

Sahid, P.N Q., Ill, 466. 

Sahi Khatria, P.N.Q., I, 400 : tribe, m, 
216. 

Sahiwal, P.N.Q., II, 606: IIT, 469, 648, 
Sahji, P.N.Q., X, 10. 

Bahna tribe, the, PN.Q., Ill, 216, 216. 
Saidan Khan, I.N.Q., lY, 864: F.N.Q., 
II, 681, 1019. 

Saifabad, P.N Q., I, 960 : II, 981. 
Saifakadal Bridm at Srinagar, I.N.Q., 
lY, 669. 



Iwdm, 


atdf^mmadh. 


Gklf Khu. P.N.Q., I, m. 

Sftili, P.Na, n, 964. 

Bailort’ objection to corpeoc, N.X.N.Q.. 
IT, 820, 884. 

Saim Deo, P N.Q., 1, 809 8a0| 404. 
gaiQi D4?4, Baja, P.K.Q , HI. 83. 

Bain Bhagat, K I.N.Q , 1, 161. 

Sainii, PNQ, III, 684. 716 { onetuma 
of, N.I.N.Q , III, 446. II. m. 

Saint, onrae of, B l.N Q . V, 84^1 • tor- 
tore of, K.I.N.Q., 1, 260 -s, living, 
1048, Blmo'e are, P.N.Q . II, 611 1 
•making, 1086: the, and the widc'w, 
N.I.N Q , ly, 173 : Farid ShukarK*aaJ, 
V, 487 : Baba Fnrid 6h)ikkarganJ of 
Pakpattnn, T, 627: Qo Ali, II, 802: 
Farid Bliakkarganj, I, 421 Giilab 
Shah, V, 688: Hauiii Shah. 678: 
Khwaja Mnitinddin Ghinhti, IV, 887: 
Makdnm Alla Sabir, 1. 1046 Makh. 
dam Jahania Jahangaeht, a legend, 
IV, 186: Saryid Allah Bakheh-Rha- 
Joria Hr, PNQ, It, 1086. Mania 
Shah, N l.N Q , V. 406 : of the broken 
pitohers, P.N.Q., III, 750: Sakhi 
SarwRP N.I.NQ, JV, 92 : IT. 674: 
Shah Abdnl Aziz of Delhi, I, 780: 
Shah Wilajat and Salim Chiehti, II, 
8 : Shaikh Abdal Qadne, V, 407 ; 
Sharnf-ad-din Tahiya Mnneri, IV, 
125: Sudama, hiz legend, II. 284: 
legend of, 808: Lakh D4t4, P.N Q., 
Ill, 21 ! a local, N l.N Q., Ill, 276. 
Sair Bnjaii, P N.Q , I, 074. 

Bairi, woreliip of , N I N Q , I, 166. 
Sair-i'Panjah Kamil, P.K Q , II, 86 : -i 
.Siyab, P.N Q., II, 84. 

SaiB,PN.Q., II, 841. 

Saiva, college of, P.N Q., Ill, 608 : -e, 

II, 658, 648, 791 : -ite and Vaieb- 
navite, N.I N.Q., I, 602. 

Baiyad, P.N.Q., I, 6: See Sayyid : 

III, 688 : Bahid, N I N Q , III, 483. 
Sajjads-niahin or Sadi-niahin, P.N.Q., 

111, 692. 

Sajji, P.N.Q , III, 287. 

Baudwipi Brahmana, P.N.Q., I, 606. 
Sakambi^ Deyi, N.I.N.Q., IV, 172, 
897. 

Sakarwar Bajpnta, N.I.N.Q., IV, 169. 
Sakeia—Aboriginea— Selangor— Str aits 
Settlement, I.N.Q., IV, 810. 

Sakeaar, P.N.Q., II, 779: hill, I, 697: 
Sakhi Gk>pal, legend, N.I.N.Q, IV, 468. 
Sakhi Sarwar, An Aooonnt of, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 154: I, 212, 966: 11, 4. 69,806, 
788: III, 82, 281,828, 844, 609: the 
legendary genealogy of, 1 66: The 
legend of, and origin of the shrine, 
166 : Lakhdata Fir, Ohingbajani, 
athletea; II, 065} shrine,— sleeping 


on tbs gronnd, I, 099i tbs sstnt, 
N.I.N.Q, II, 160. 69, e»i IV, 
ahriaes of. 7, 480, Ijr.d., 17, 161* 
Sakit, SsUtb, FJf.Q., I, 869: 11, llOS, 
Bskit ptkgffftBg, I.K.Q., 17, W, 

Saktas, P.N Q , IT. 646. 

Sakti, P.N.Q., II, 647, 6l|, 660. 

Sakya (Bndha). PN.Q., 1.89: -Sinai, 
the founder cf Buddhism , 111. M, 
Sila. P.N.Q., I, 916: b414, 9, 140. 

Salaoat Jang and Amar Singh, Sght 
bstireen. NXN.Q.,m, 460: 

Salng, P.N Q., 1, 916. See next. 
Salagruui, P.N.Q.. I, 662, 916: 11, MS, 
1040: III, 410 1 Bombny, 11. 648 1 
atone, N.I.K.Q.,1, 1040: the. 7, 186: 
I N.Q , IV, 10. See Saligrnma. 

Balar Maaand, Sayid, N.IN.Q. 11, 411, 
484 684, 606: hii inrarion of 

Badann, J, 608 

Saiariea in the olden time, N.I.N.Q., II, 
666 . 


Salaroli, P N.Q., I, 627, 965. 
SalataM.maghrib, P.N Q., I. 107. 

Salbehan of Sialkot, P.N.Q., Ill, 126, 
See Snlivahana. 

Salbsi, P.N.Q , I 886. 

Salhe Bind, P.N.Q., 11, 66. 

Salhea, N I.N.Q , II, 412 
Sali Biver, P N.Q., I, 408. 

Saligrama, IN.Q., IV, 628, 646. See 
Salagram. 

Salim Chiati, P.N.Q., I, 917 : N.I.N.Q., 

II, 8. 

Saliva, boffalo’a, P.N.Q,, III, 106. 
Salivahan, P.N.Q , I, 689, II, 69, 181. 

890, 689. See Salbahan, 

Saljaq Saltana of Bnm, P.N.Q., I, 646. 
Salobal, P.N.Q., I, 756. 

Saloh, P.N.Q, II, 120. 

Saloia, P.K Q , II, 60. 

Salona, P.N.Q , III, 497. 

Salono or Uakehabandhan Feetival', 
I NQ.. IV, 698: Akbaris celebration 
of, N.I.NQ,T, 17B. 

Salt. Pnnjab, I.N.Q., 17, 498 : Bombay, 
P.N.Q., 1, 690, 691 1 Aamm, 451 : I, 
467, 926, 1127, 862 : omen, Bombay, 

III, 188: nae of, prohibited, N.I.N,Q., 
7,616: apilling P.N.Q., U, 868. 

Balt Range, P.N.Q., I, 706, 889, 1045 : 

II, 188 : expedition against tbs Jats 
of tbs, 781. 

Salutation, oontemptnons, N.I.N.Q.,7, 
850 : miss of, 1, 1186 : II, l77 1 miss, 
Sarwariya Brabamani, TV, 868 1 
*ing Nanda Dsri when the waj is lost. 
P.N.Q., I, 804. 

Same, I.N.Q., 17, 692. 

Samadh, pJi.Q., 1, 744, 986 1 taking tbs, 

III, 149, 475. 



« ' fll a ii iwt w W Mm. 


iMMdMUi, r jr.Q., I, ITS. 

Bnnatei, I.K.Q., IVil7e. 

Sanumta Bala, legapd, N I.N.Q., I, 
1148. 

Samanjaoharaua, IV, 480. 

Samarqand. P N Q., 11, 782, 797. 

8ama?edi Brahmani, P N.Q., I, 882. 

8an«y, worihip o£, N.I.N.Q., IV, 206. 

Bambal, P.K.Q., 11, 828. 

Sambalpnr, F.N.Q., I, 425: tl, 686: 
HI. 864, 854, 856, 886, 605 : dWiita- 
tion, N.I.l^.Q., I, 04. 

Bambhalpar, PN.Q., II, 869. 

Bambandha, P.N.Q., I, 836. 

Bambhar Lake, P.N.Q., II, 271: spike 
from, N.I.K.Q., III, 122. 

Bami tree, worship of, N.I.K.Q., V, 801. 

Samkari Khatris, P.K.Q., I, 906. 

Bamman, aphorism of, K.I.N.Q., I, 127, 
129. 

Samovars, P.N Q., HI, 161. 

Samp, P.K.Q., III, 417. 

flamprl, P.N.Q., I, 912. 

Samm BOpcam, P.B.Q., I, 267, 268, 260, 
687, 066: IL 171: Sahib Aleman, 
866 . 

Samori, P.N.Q., I, 541. 

Sanad, I.N.Q., IV, 808. 

Sanat, Fort of, P.N.Q., III, 219. 

Banaarthiyas, thieves* argot, N.I.N.Q., 
II. 474. 

Sandals Dih, N.I.N.Q., I, 146. 

Sandhia, P.N.Q., II, 188. 

Sandhills, formation of, P.K.Q., I, 889, 

Sandmatinagar, P.N.Q., II, 688. 

Sand.piper, the, Himalayas, I.N.Q., IV, 
720: -s P.N.Q., II, 871. 

Sandraj, N I.N.Q., III, 188, 841. 

Binds, sacred balls, P.N.Q., III, Bhn- 
miya, 266 : the proper method of 
dealing with, 644: soapegoats, Pan- 
jab, I.N.Q.. IV. 891. 

Sang-i-yahn, P.H.Q., II, 17. 

Sangam, P.N.Q., I, SlO. 

Bax^, I.K.Q., rv, 288: Afghanistan, 
6M: Persia, 812. 

Sanghara nnt, the, Traba bispinosa, 
M.I.N.Q., 1, 186, 187 : P.N.Q., II, 640. 

Sang^, P.N.Q., I, 159. 

Sangat deota, PJ^.Q., HI, 716: Baja, 
1, 870. 686. 

Sang1a,P.NQ., 1. 198, 201. 

Sang Beal, San Greal, P.N.Q., 1, 911. 

Bangnlpal, P.N.Q., I, 676. 

Bangor— ifghani^n—B alaohistan, 
I.N.Q., rv. 811. 

Sani, the lord of Saturday, l.V.Q., IV, 
287, 240. 

Saniehar, P.N.Q., I, 679: worship of, 
V, 848t flaniMhar, the atS 
dertiny, TN.Q.. IV, 669. 


Saniyasi faqin, PV, 146 I.lT.Q, 
rv. 49, 416. 648. 

Banjaf, P.N.Q., 1, 84, 

Sanja Gnjars, P.N.Q , II, 880. 

Ssnkalp petra, P.N.Q., HI, 684. 

S'ankara Aohirya, P.N .Q., Ill, 806 : 
doctrine of, I.N.Q., IV, 528. 

Sankha, I N.Q , IV, 81 1 or conch shell, 
the power of the, N.I.N.Q., IV, 898. 

Sankhatra Pir, N.I.N.Q., IV, 266. 

Sankhbir, worship of, N.I.N.Q., IV, 644. 

Sanklas, I.N.Q., 288. 

Sankrant, P N.Q., I, 819. 

Sankya, aphorisms of Kapila, the, 
I.N.Q,IV, 283. 

Sanpo, river — Assam, I.N.Q., IV, 208. 

Sansar Ohand of Kangra, P.N.Q., I, 
724: n, 896 , 898, 692, 698, 760: III, 
129, 219, 824, 888: I.N.Q , IV, 610. 

Sansia Sikhs, P.N.Q. , I, 886, 966. 

Sansis, PN.Q., I, 676: legendary ori- 
gin, 1082: II, 1C 01; Mashabi Thags 
origin, 598: III, 684, 716, 721, 799; 
cnstoms of, N.I.N.Q., III, 129. 

Sanskrit aothorities on the smearing of 
trees, N I.N.Q., V, 8 : character, old, 
P.N.Q., 1, 638; oorrespondenis of 
Persian letter Ut, 807: panigrahoaa 
or marriage, N.I.N Q., I, 851: dfo- 
^tionaries, two new, I.N.Q. , IV, 148. 

Santals, a harvest ceremony — blood 
■aorifioe,<N.I.N.Q ,>1, 1041, Oharakpnja 
bbats, I, 141, compniaory prosti- 
tution, III, 218, offerings to appease 
evil spiritB,* I, 8. 

Santar, P.N.Q., 11, 497. 

Santoknath, P.N Q , II, 279. 

Santokhsar, P.N.Q., I, 897 : H, 175, 
401. 

Saopura, P.N.Q., II. 26. 

Bappan wood, I.N.Q., IV, 182. 

Saptagrahi, P.N.Q., I, 901. 

Saptarshi, Sapt Bishi, P*N.Q., II, 88 : 
-arsbisvara, temple to, I.N.Q., IV, 
480. 

Bapta Bindba, P.N.Q., I, 472. 

Bara (nickname), P.N.Q , I, 444. 

Baraf Khatria^ P.N.Q., 1, 005, 

Saraban, P.N.Q^ II, 604. 

Sarat Ninghal|p.N.Q., Z, 111. 

Barandip, P.N.Q., H, 100 z See Oeykm, 
P.NQ., 11,298. 

Saraogis, P.N Q., I, 642. 990. 

Saras, erane, P.N Q., H, 466, 466. 

Saraevati, Slraswi^i, the goddeie ef 
learning, PJ7.Q., Hi. 479. See Bor- 
■ati. 

Saraswat Bra&maoa and fleih e at iag, 
N.I.N.Q., V,414: F.N.Q., 1, 689, B91, 
908. Bee Sarsni. 

Barb pnya^, P.N.Q^^, H, 468. 



SotbMKi Hulk, rjfJl, m, «. 

S«teki 4 EkM, U, 71 . 
awM Bm 1 » P.N Q., I, M 8 . 
awair VMMh Sinsh AblniraU*, P.V.Q^ 
]ll,64i ikhMiChan, 11,00. 

Swdara. BUIimI, P.H.Q., i, 880, 475, 
178,606,080,000,767,704, 801, 885, 
048 040 000. 

SKdhiuia, P.B.(j.. X, 860 , 367 , 058 , OM t 
P.M Q.. Ill, 474 1 pietuM kt, N. 1 .KQ., 
1 , 600 , 668 , 780 . 

Smt^iii or gMHot, N.I.N , IV, 807 . 
Bu^T«ta,PM.Q.,l, 018 . 

Swhand, OwUod, P.N.Q., I, 446 , Sw 
Birbind. 

Borin Khntni, P K.Q., I, 908 . 076 * 076 , 
078 : 11 , 747 . 

Borina, P.N.Q., 1 , 8 , 8 . 

BoHn, ttrer, the mpthioal origin of the, 
N.I.N.Q, T, 66 «i legend, P.N.Q, I, 
810 , 811 . 

Barjnpori Brohmont, P.N.Q., 1 , 688 . 
Barkandooth, F N (j., IT. 122 
Barkap, Baja, P N.Q., IK, 01 , 108 . 

Borttar Khairabad— Baba Avadh, P.H.Q., 

I, 616 — 628 . 

Barmor. Bee Nahan, P.N.Q , II, 690 . 
Barpao, 608 . 

Barpanr— Old man — “ Old itiok ” — a 

derivation — Deooan, I.N.Q., IV, 608 . 
Sarpaeattrin, P.N.Q., 1 , 24 . 

Bwiafi in the Panjab, .N.I.N.Q , 1 , 946 . 
Bamn oeeds, P.N.Q., HI, 104 ^ 276 . 
Borsut (Baraawati), P.N.Q , III, 638 : 
Brabmans, I, 678 : .i river, 46 , 470 , 
881 , 888 . Bee Baraewati. 

Barrie, legendarf biitory, P.If.Q., 
Ill, 008 : weU-Bading, 004 . 

Barwal, P.N.Q., II, 1088 . 

Barwan and Farij^ P.N.Q., II, 1081 . 
Barwani Afghani, F.N.Q., I, 887 . 

Barwar, how the limiti of, were Bead, 
NJJI.Q.,V, 468 . 

Baaamnm wood, H.I.IT.Q., IV, 888 . 

Baeii Panna, PJl.Q., I, OW. 

Saeteae, Dharma, P.H.Q , III, 86 
Bat Banmndar par, P,N.Q., I, 807 , 474 , 
668 , 1016 , 1038 : > 

BatbaU,P.N.Q.,I, 4 . 

Sat Uahal, I.N.Q , 17 , 811 . 

Sakaaja, F.MD . HI, 801 ; II, 784 . 
Sataia diitriot, P. 1 I.Q., II, 981 . 
Batargram, P.N.Q , 11 , 47 . 

Bata BiiU, I-H-Q-. • 

8 atgarha.F.S.Q.,I, 680 . 

Bakam,I.Il.Q.,I7,788. 

BaUia« 8 Miiia, F.lT.(i., II, 66 . 

Bati, P.N.Q., 1, 181, 746 1 (godUag), 481 1 

II, 106 , 784 , 786 , 786 , 860 , 86 IM 067 : 

Ur..Q. 17. 66, 168 , 810 , 484^ 487: 
Wa of, IT, 78, 886| 


aU|b n, MM* 718 1 T. 116k ME 818 1 ^ 

toaiba of, P.K.^, ni,6U. laoSOW. 

SaUiar,B,N;«.,II,e4l. 

Baidaf,PJI.Q..I,664,7l8. 

Ba^vim, P.N.Q., 1, 49, at, mm 
Mir, 068, 886, 478, M*> M>, OBI, 708, 
710.710,786: n.MI. 881, SOOk 884, 
748, 880, 888. 081, lilt, 1118* aOOh 
pittatloB at the, 8.I.M.Q., IT, 140. 

Sotmai, F.N.Q., 1, 784. 

BetnamU, t VJIl, 1, 788, 1088 1 HI, 171. 

Satnarin Pnatak, I.li.Q., IV, 646. 

Batpnia Boage, P.K.Q., II, 1086. . 

Satro, 1.N4)., TV, 698. 

SatUr Kbaa of Ubora, P N.Q, 1, 7llU 

Satti, aoboant of a, M.I.N.Q., TV, 78 1 
obiarvanaM, 884 : pillar, Eholari 
Hata, n, te P.K.q., 1, 748: % 
legend, K.I.M.Q., K, 088 1 nMMn- 
menta 1, 080, 798, 780 1 poaiUon af, 
614; worriiip, V, 110, 178, 618* In 
Bajpotana, II, 786. 

8atn,IN.Q,I7, 168. 

Batardajr, Bnding metali— gold, ellvep— 
Pnnjab, I.M.Q., IV, 408. Baa 8aai. 
ohar. 

Batam, worihip of, M.I.1<T.Q., V, 048. 

Batvai FN.Q., IV, 886: godling, il, 
1067: goddea, P.H.Q., Ill, 708, 768, 
866 . 

Sfttwai.PN.Q, Up 888. 

Sfttya Taga, F N Q., Illp 80. 

Saakan Mora, P.N Q.p I, 111. 

Saom or Bayaiw, their eoetoai, 
N.l.N.Q.g Up 409 : locml goda* I, 1111 1 
and their wonbipp-~eon*worahi|^ 
Borath, Bombay, I.N.Q., IT, 688. 

Saoraahtia, peniDMla of, I.N.Q., IV, 

688 . 

Saatan, San tin, P.N.Q., III, 64. 

Savant Biah, wovebip of, N.LNoQ., I, 
107. 

Savarai. Bee SMirae. 

Sayari, P.N.Q., I, 886. 

Bayaeh Brabmana, P.H.Q.g II, 1100* 

Bayitri, I.N.Q., IV, 440. 

Batoy and Malteae or owe e , VJXAL, IL 
861. 

Bowed, F.N.Q., II, 708. 

Bawa Tllla, ptooittiiig ohUdnn, P.II.Q,, 

ni, 886. 

Sawan Hal, P.N.Q., IH, 680. 

Bawan longi, P.N.Q , II, 760. 

Bawma triba, I H.Q., IV, 600. 

SajA, P.N.Q.. I, 779, 961: 11, «, 961, 
ir.I.N.Q.. I, 661* oare for, Fa^ 
LNiJ., IV, 110: woof M, UL 

Sajing, a, 1IXH.Q., 1X1, 91, 99, II, 166 1 
abont oriam, P.N.Q, I, 697 1 abeM 
woallh, KJUHa, Ul, B»t 
Ufa. F.ir.Q« 1, 176 : fNM T 
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hom Lfthora, I, 781 1 in Auam, 728 : 
of KaUr, II, 966: of the gamblers 
Panjabi, II, 864, of Tnlsi Dai, III, 
886 ! on health, 667 t aboat wealth, 
Ondh, 898: attribnted to Kabir, 412 , 
II, 728, 789, 876 : to 8hekh Farid, 
724 : a nniTerial Hindi, II, 857 : -s II, 
87 to 100, 198 to 211, 818 to 820, 842, 
416 to 428, 616 to 626, 702 to 706, 
708, 770 to 777, 848 to 868, 1080 to 
1084, 1041, 1061, 1118 to 1122: of 
Birbal, 98 : of Fnrid, 724 : Hindi, 816, 
620, 621, 1041, 1061, 1120 1122: 

Panjabi. 820, 418, 620, 854, 1110': 
Urdu, 708, 706, 862. Hindi, III, 
186, 188, 816: attributed to Akbar, 
187 : parallel, 140, 141 Panjabi, 

834, 814 : attributed to Kabir, 
412: Urdu, the wall«eyed and the 
bald, 807 : Yaiehnava, Panjab, I.N Q,, 
IV, 812: Hindi. Oudh, 462, N.W.P., 
466, 600 : mixed Persian and 

Urdu N.W.P., 620 : Persian, India, 
676, 670 : mixed Persian, and 

Hindustani, N.W.P., Panjab, 680: 
uf religious mendicants. Panjab, 
764 1 popular Ou^A, 828 : about 
wealth, Pan jab, 825. 

Sayyid, the, N I.N.Q , III, 488 : worship 
of, I, 004: -B, P.NQ, I, 688, 744: 
II, 888, 079, oustoms of, N.I.N Q , II, 
194, 109, 274, 462 : Badshah Bannri, 
P.H.Q., I, 286 ; Alam Shah, II, 686: 
Ali Hamadana, 482, 488, 681, 687 : 
Allah Baksb, 1086: Muhammad Ha- 
madani, 488: Zawara of Kashmir, j 
887: Mahmnd, III, 486: Nawnsish 
Ali Khan of Muhalla Siyan-nagar, Luk- 
now, the astrologer, 617 : Shah Safi- 
’ullah, 782 : Salar Masand, N I.N.Q , 

II, 411» 484, 684, 606 : I, 608, 801 : 
Bnrajn'ddin, P.N Q., HI, 164. 

Sayyid-ki-8arai, P.N.a, H, 1010: 
-nagiiTi 174, 296: -pur, 1, 1046, II, 
1117: Baloia, Balona, II, 60: -garh, 
fort of, HI, 460. 

Boalplook, ideas about, N.I N.Q, V, 481. 

Boape-goat, P.N.Q , 1, 106 ; I.N.Q., 
IV, 891, 464 : N.I.NQ., I. 808 : 
P N.Q., II, 886, 679, 1128, 1127. 

Boavengers, excommunioation, P.N.Q. , 
IT, 870. 

Boented flowers, children, FSnjab, 

I N.Q, IV, 862; Madras, 706. 

Bohefer, M., I.N Q., IV, 867. 

Bohool-room rhymes, P.N.Q., II| 846 1 

III, 188, 894»N.I.NQ., 276: punish- 
ments, in, V, 608 : games, 817 : of 
love II, 697. 

Boiatioa, cue, octroi doty, Fanjab, 
l.H,Q..IV,558. 


Scissors, P.N.Q., HI, 708. 

Scorpion sting cure, P.K.Qn III, 798 1 
charms and onres for, 870: Ondh, 
l.NQ, IV, 260; onre, Ondh, 479: 
non-liability to, 480 : onre, urine, 
Madras, 709: charm, N.I.N.Q., V, 
283, 446 ; charm to reliere, IV, 276 : 
oharms for, II, 128 : I, 668, 600, 699, 
991, 1147: PNQ., 11, 469. 

Scriptures, into Hindustani, an early 
translation of the, N. I.N.Q., IV, 88K 

Scythian, P.N.Q., I, 24 

Sea-ooooannt, the, N I N.Q., V, 829. 

Seals, P.N.Q., IT, 186: of Johar and 
Pahang, traits Settlement, I.N.Q., 
IV. 738. 

Seasons, the,— Hindus, P N.Q., III, 668: 
signs of, N I N.Q., V, 491 : II, 266. 

Second sight— Madras, I.N.Q., IV, 802: 
marriages. N.I N.Q . V, 620. 

Secrecy in rural rites, N I N.Q , V, 828. 

Sectarial marks— Madras— Nama or 
Srinama P N.Q , II, 791. 

Sects, sub-division of Hindu, N.I N.Q., 
I, 967 : of the Hindus, P N Q , II, 648. 

Seonring issne— burning property, 
P.N.Q , HI, 447. 

Seed-grain, luck, P.N.Q, I, 867, 847: 
Sarson, III, 104, 671 : mango, 172. 

Seeja Yare, P.N.Q , II, 186 

Seers or prophets, local, N. I.N.Q., Ill, 
160: -ing the world, V, 4. 

Behora, P.N.Q., H, 786, 786. 

Bejereh, I N Q., IV, 281. 

Selangor, I N Q., IV, 810. 

Self-BHorifioe by men in Central India, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 887 : IV, 61. 

Seljuk, P.N.Q., I. See Saljuq. 

Semangat, I N.Q , TV, 186. 

Sempitan, I.N Q., IV, 810. 

Semnjur I N.Q , IV, 281. 

Sendu Bir — Mantras, P.N.Q., I, 616: 
whistling spirit, Ksngra and Kash- 
mir, P N.Q,, I, 882, 876. 

Senna, I.N Q., IV., 710. 

Sentences illastrating the Panjabi-Hi- 
malayan dialects, P.N.Q., Ill, 128. 

Seo, P.N.Q., II, 282 

Separation of hemp fibres, Corea, 
I.N.Q , IV, 62. 

Serionltnre in Siam, P.N Q , III, 888 1 
Khambodia— Annam, 808: in India, 
I.N.Q., IV, 298, 686. 

Seringapatam, P.N.Q , I, 968 1 II, 1086. 

Serpents, P.N.Q , H, JH, 120, 224, 880, 
866, 1046. I, 261, 8681’ 

legend, II, 68 1 Serdei, P.II.Q, I, 
012 1 wonliip-r«nli-hiIli, 

ni, 417: wonbip, P.N.Q., 
n, 120, 828, 661 1 N.I.N.Q., I, 248, 
888,616,006.1 Aetangtfh, pir.Q., m. 
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leOt Bmen, IMt Dmom 446: 
ia tli« Panjftb) TITi 416 1 reUgkMia ritei, 
anoient Greeka, 11, 661. 8 m SiinkM 
and Snaka-worahip. 

Bert. P N Q., Ill, 186. 

Seivanti’ wagan in the lait oentnryi 
N.I.N.Q., 1, 694. 

Seanmatn aead, omana, Bombay, I.N.Q,, 
lY, 266. 

6Mh Kag, P.N.Q., I, 406. 

Bath Khatris, P.N.Q., 11, 865. 

Baton, raiideot at Delhi, P.N.Q., III, I 
882. < 

Bata, I.N.Q., IV, 606. , 

Sevan-leagoed ring, Deooan, I.N.Q., 
IV, 5.56 : ileepare, variant of the, 
81 : sidtara, tiie, N I.N Q , 1, 600. 

S. B. W., P.N.Q.II, 067. 

8eventj*foar and a half, Il.T N.Q , V, 
218. 

Bawa Sagar Uke, N.l.N.Q , 111, 410. 
Bewan, IN.Q,1V,628, 712. 

Sewly, P.N.Q., II, 1017. 

Sez, a meaoa predicting the, of a 
ohild, Y, 401 : reveraing the 

avil-aya, P.5I.Q.. 11, 670 -661 • 

change of, N.I.N.Q., III, 480: -ea, 
aeparate feeding of the, Mnaalmana, 
I, 688. 

Shadow, pollation by, N.I.N.Q., I, 88. 
Shadi, P.N Q , II, 14. 

Shadi Khan, P.N.Q., 1, 1046. 

Shah, F.N.Q., I, 840: Abdnl Aaia, 
N.I.N.Q,J, 780. 

Shahabad, P.N.Q., 1, 1086: II, 981 : HI, 
219 : local village worahip, N.I.N.Q., 
I, 812: marriage castoma of Khar- 
wara, lY, 102 : II, 616, 708. 
Shahabpnr, P.N.Q., II, 46. 

Bhahabn’ddin Ghori, P.N.Q., I, 148: 
Bnharwadi, Mint, III, 164 : -para II, 
481. 

Shah Abal Allah, legend of hia tomb at 
Agra, NI.N.Q., I, 1122: Baaak, T, 
818: Shah ‘Alam, Emperor, P.N.Q., 
I, 264, 272 : Shab Daula (village), 
P.N.Q., II, 172: -a* rata, HI. II7, 
118 : N.I.N.Q., Y, 811 : bridge, II. 69. 
Bhahawar. P.N.Q , II, 1112. 

Bhahdara (Lahore), P.N.Q., 1, 188. 

Bbah Hamadan, hia legend, NI.H.Q., 
U, 416: Haaaain, I.ir.Q., lY, 118 1 
Jahan, F.N.Q., I, 89, 47-49, 167, 479, 
648, 968, 161 : Jamal, a eaint, 

H. I N.Q., Y, 805 : Kaaim BoUimani, 

I, 964, 1068, 1047, 1048, 1112 1 Kbalid 

WaU, P.N.Q., II, nil t Hama, in, 
887 : Mir, 68, Saltan Bhami-nd-din, 
1, 1841.46, A.D« : H, 425-426: Mnqin, 
a Mint, Y, 496 1 Mawaa 

Khan Bafavi. P.N.(i., II, 1020 : Fandb 


Ata, 6 aainVa Ufo, III, 6li( PhmmB, 
824: Plr, 478 t Qulm StttdiMM, Ibe 
Ohnnar eaint, N.1.K:Q., I, 66^ 1018, 
1047,1049, 1118: Qninee, F.tr.Q., 1. 
881, Bakina, N.I N.Q., I, 286 1 Ball, 
the eaint of Bafipnr, Untio, HI, 471 1 
Sahib, a title, P.N q , II, 979, Jilaid, 
604: Bayyida. TI. 172: Wall Abdall, 
880: Wileyeti, K.1.N.(2./ IX, Bi 
Zeman, P.N (}., Ill, 469, 690, ^ famt- 
eion II, 606,609. 

Bbahgarh, P.N.Q., U, 947. 

Bbuhid, PN.Q., I, 6: worehip of, 

N r N.Q., Y, 40$ ! Sikke, 660, 667, 
Biklifl. tlie, II, 1110: legendary origin 
of the name, I, 661. 

Bhalii Khan Bee Zeiou'labadin. 
Shabiahanebad, P.N.Q , I, 263, 968 : II, 
6H8 The BngUah jpapere from, III, 
216, 826, 788. Bee Delhi, 1118. 
Shahjahanpnr, PN.Q., I, 188: forolble 
maxnage of a Brahman girl, NJ.N.Q., 
Ill, 864. 

Shahkot, P.N.Q., Ill, 164 
Shahpari, P.N.Q., 11, 698. 

Shahpnr, P.N Q., II, 280, 281, 981: 

diitrlot, P.N.Q., 1,86,697,779,791. 
Sbahryar, P.N.i}., I, 89. 

Shahzada, P.N (J., I, 228. 

Bbahzadpor, P.N.Q., 11, 446, 1110» 1111 : 
III, 129. 

Shaikh, P.N Q., Ill, 166 : a title, II, 9 : 

I, 11, 761: Ahmed Abdal Haqq, a 
aaint, NJ.N.Q., Ill, 149: AbdaM, 
P.N.i)., II, 160: Ahmad Ghaana, 46: 
Bazid. 160; Chilli, N.I.N.Q., II, 676, 
681, 699 : and hia gram field, N.I.N.Q,, 

II, 740 : and hia faandael, lY, 18, 
and the camel man, Y, 249 : in love: 

III, 177 : and hie turban, Y, 620 : and 
the/ukw, Y, 618 : and the robber, XY, 
422 : market. III, 467 ; at the wed- 
ding, Y, 426: Derweeh, P.N.Q*, II, 
160: Danial, 111, 222: Dhoda, II, 
788 : Dondu, 1, 968 : II, 788: Pai^ or 
Badr-nd'din Sbakargan], I, 1054, 
1056, 1074, 1075; 11, 866. 724; IIX, 
648: Hamid Lodi of Moltan, I, 66 x 
Itimap Ghaoao, 11, 49 1 Mahmud, 160 1 
Khwaja Khigr, II, 968: Nur-lid-^ 
of Kaahmir, 482. Badmddid Makk> 
dnm Ohiragh-i-Hind, NJJjr.Q,, III, 
169; of Maler Kotla, P.Na, 8B7» 
-891: Sama 887: BiizaJ*nd-DiD, XL 
160: -a I, 25:11, 40, idOi-oad^B 
title. 180 : Tuiaf, 160. 

Shaitan, I, 117 x •§ or dorllo, 

I.M.Q., lY, 486. 

Shakinig the lyg^^aohy, PJTAt., Ijl, 
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Shalimar Qtrdent, Lahoie, P.N.Q., I, 
118, 479 1 11,1092. 

Sbalobftr, P.K.Q., I, 286. 

Sham Ohaarasi, P.N.Q*, 1, 466. 

Shama, the, N.I.N.Q., 1, 800. 

Bhamaah, Fir— Shams Tabrei, P.N.Q., 
III 488. 

Bhama Singh of Jhajar, P.N Q., I, 160. 

Shamgi, worship of, N.I.N.Q., 111, 887. 

8h6m^ the tree, P.N.Q., III, 12. 

Biddha Jats, PN.Q.,I, 466. 

Bhamilat, P.N.Q., I, 468. 

•Shamkot^ P.N.Q., I, 786. 

Shampooing, Ohhatarpor, N.I.N.Q., III, 
281. 

Shams Tabres, F.N.Q., III, 488 : 
N.I.N.Q., I, 869. 

Bhamsa’ddin Altamsh, F.N.Q., I, 1064: 
'Iraqi, Mir, II, 640 : Khan, Kawab of 
Lohar-^Mr. Fraser’s murder, I, 881 : 
IZ, Saltan, III, 220. 

Shan States, P.N.O., Ill, 708, 704, to 
707: leMnd of the— the magician of 
Sakon, 705 : arms of the, 806 : shots, 
868. 871. 

Shandnni (godling), P.M.Q., 1, 886. 

Shankar Banot Bajpats, P.M.Q., II, 096. 

Bhankli Baahi, F.N.Q., III, 222. 

Sbanka, P.N.Q., II, 77. 

Shansi, Roman ooins, in, I.K.Q., IT, 
60. 

Bhantsi, F.N.Q., 111,696. 

Bkaod lUta, N.I.N.Q., 1, 1001. 

Sbar ,P.M.Q., I, 624. 

Bhara, P.N.Q.. Ill, 487. [198. 

Sharab (spirits or ^ne), P.M.Q., III, 

Bharaf-nd-din Yahiya, the saint, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 126. 

Sharaqpnr, P.N.Q., I, 66 : II, 892. 

flharbat, P.KiQ., Ill, 18. 

Shardal Ghiiya, the tiger-bird, N.I.1I.Q., 
1,669. 

Shashti, worship of, N.I.M.Q., I, 612. 

Bhastras, P.N.Q , I, 286, 824, 820, 821 : 
qaoted, III, 878. 

Sh^ri, B.y., P.K.Q., I, 678, 670, 688, 

. 690, 601, 678, 764, 889: II, 998 : a, 
obarm to keep the eril-eje off a child, 
K.I.M.Q., V, 866. 

Bhati, I.N.Q., IV, 182. i 

Bhatmniai — Pi^tana — Kathiwar, 
Z,N.Q., IV, 889 1 a legend of, 418. 

Bhatnl Pass, P.M.Q., 1. 100, 196, 107. 

Bhaving, N.I.N.Q., I, 207, 280: super- 
Btition, Bastern Bengal, 1, 70Bt n. 
688; roles of, IV, 448; V. 48i im- 
purity, from, 147 : boys after birth, i 
P.NJH.,I,607: 11,789,868. > 

Bkawabi Tax, of the, Aden, 

IJI^,rv.lB7. i 


Sbawl merohaiits d Kashmir, P.ir.Q., 
II, 826. 

Bheaf, the last, N.I.N.g., V, 27. 

Sheip, P.N.Q , I. 82, 84, 87, 206 1 Brst 
milk injurious, 206 : unlucky, M.I.M.Q., 
V, 868. 

Sbeevur, P.N.Q., II, 1017. 

Sheikh, Shekh. See Shaikh. 

Shekha. Gakkhar, P.N.Q., 1, 1046. 

Shekhan. P.N.Q., I, 469. 

Shekhopur, P.N.Q., II, 611. 

Shekhpura, legend of, Bihar, I.N.Q.,1V, 
786. 

Shekhri Mehtars, P.N.Q., I, 881. 

Shekhpura, P.N.Q., I, 614: II, 664, 
1118. 

Shelta, Qipsy tongue, India, I.N.Q., 
IV. 609, 667, 668. 

Shenvi Brahmans, P.N.Q., II, 720. 

Shelnath. P.N.Q., II, 270. 

Sher, P.N.Q., 1, 122 : dahan house-build- 
ing, II, 462, I, 16.* 

Shergarh, P.N.Q., II, 69. 

Shermar (nickname), P N.Q., I, 480. 

Sher-ka-Danda, P.N.Q., I, 808. 

Sher Muhammad Khan and Jamal Khan 
of Maler-Kotla, P.N.Q., I, 892. 

Sher Sinh, son of, N.I.N.Q., III, 19: 
of Lahore. P.N.Q., I, 52 : II, 186. 

Sbpr Shah Sur, P.N.Q., II, 69, 1117. 

Shiah Muhammadans, P.N.Q., 1, 108, 
588, 686, 748: II, 090: III, 221, 
688: I.N.Q., IV, 76, 276, 481, 660: 
customs of, N.LN.Q., II, 208, 276, 
277, 898, 461, 172: bread, P.N.Q., 
I, 688. 

Bbib. P.N.Q., Ill, 161 : II, 1046. 

Shikar, omens, N.I.N.Q., I, 476: *i’B, 
terms for game. Pan jab, I.N.Q., 
IV, 202. 

Shingi, P.N Q., II, 964. 

Sbirani Patens— unsewn clothes— 

P.N.Q., II. 798-8. 

Shiraz, P.N.Q., II, 1066. 

Shisbam, P.N.Q., I, 86, 480, 1060: tree, 
arborionltnre— layering, P.N.Q., Ill, 
288. 

Shiv, P.N.Q., Ill, 862. Bee Bhib. 

Bhizi, P.N.Q , II, 588. 

Shoe, omen, N.I.N.Q., I, 478: rustle, 
n, 647 : -maker’s stone, I, 606 1 the 
Ghsva, N I.N Q., I, 186 : the Kannt- 
teals, P.N.Q., I, 818 : -s, old, a core for 
fits, N.I.N.Q, V, 816: as sosrere of 
demons, N.I.N.Q,, ^ 266, 816 : aimu- 
ries, P.N.Q., I, 1020: Hindus, HI, 
667 : worn lu Muzaflarearh, 1, 568. 

Bhop-keepsrs, superstition, N I.N.Q., 
y,486: P.N.Q., 1,468,680,780; 848, 
948,948. 

BhdidM, N.I.N.Q., X, 548. 
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Sbooldwy, N J.N.Q., I, aOO. 

Shor, P.N.Q., IX, 1017: pe6pk of, t 
N T.N.Q., I, 720 Bw ShNrkot. 

Shore, Sir John, N.I.N Q., T7, 442* 

Shorkot, PN-Q., II, 1017; fort, havan 
aMorifloe, N I.H.Q., T, 298 ; iue Bhor. 
ShotHb, PNQ., 1,676. 

Shoyu, I.NQ,TV, 681. 

Shradh-pa«h, P.N Q., 11, ; 

Shrews, P.N Q , I, 206. 

Shriie, looel, Matffait, Ajo(lhT»« ' 
N.I N.Q., I, 608 ; at Ca). ntl«, I, 731 ; ' 
derolopment of, II. 6i7 of (ho with- 
ered iree, the growth <ii a * ait- «We 
altars— Madras, I.N Q , TV, 3148 ; ori 
gin of, P N , III, 152: story of a 
new, at Maisur, 881. 

Shrirangapattanam, P.N.Q , (. 0(13, Seo 
SaringHpatam. 

Shngar, P N.Q., I. 104. 

Shagnn, P.N Q., IIT 276. 

Shni-kia-Pu Hhiri — hhnns, their writing — 
China, I.N.Q, IV, 679 
ShujaaMdunla of (‘udb, P.N T, 166 
ShnjH'u’l-Malk, P.N.Q., III, 460, 690, 
731. 

Shwe Dn. I.N.Q., TV, 209. i 

SialbsP.N.Q.II, nil, 1 

Sialkot, P N Q., I, 907, 1046*: IT, 69, 70, 1 
72, 173, 665, 876, 1022, 1112; Vgend 
of, N.IN.Q,, IV, 86: distrioi, P.N.Q., 

I, 676, 765. 

SiHls of Jhang, the, P.N.Q., III, 738: | 

II, 366,1116. ' 

Siam, I.N.Q., IV, 129, 444 : manufaotnre | 
^ of paper, 129 : serionltnre in, Kam- ' 

bodia, Aiinam. P.N Q., Ill, 808, 888 : 
-ese sect, P.N.Q , IV, 3, 80. 

Biba, P.N.Q , I, 6H5. 

Sibbandies, P N Q , III, 876. , 

Sibi, P.N.Q., II, 1017. 

Biddh, (i.e., Bnddh»0, P.N.Q., IIT, 1, , 
268 : kot, -pat, P.N.Q , III, 268. 
Siddhant, P.N Q., II, 648. 

Siddhinath, worship of, N.I.N Q., V, 

121 . 

Sidh, P.N.Q., Ill, 162. [168. 

Sidhari, the, or Siddhi fish, N.I.N.Q,, V, 
Sidhu Jats, P.i^.Q , I. 465. 

Sidis, P.N.Q., Ill, 604. 

Siere, P.N Q , I, 769. 

Sign of a wedding, Bhabras, P.N.Q , III, 
771 ! of respect, N.I N,Q., I, 680 1 qf 
approaching marriNge, Eastern Bengal, 
700 : of a son, Bombay, P N Q., Ill, 
6^, 628 *. of boys or girls before birth, 
I, 28U : of famine, N.I.N.Q., V, 490 : 
of the seasons, : of approsching 
death, a. Panjab, I.N.Q., Iv, 84; of 
good look} a, Bombay, 668: of the 
spear or dagger— copper plate grants, 

14 


P,H.Q., in, 908 1 of rmjp$o^ laahmir, 
I.N.Q , IV, 667. # 

Signature by mark of haasd, P*N»Q«, 1, 
844. 686, 724. 

Sikandar Batshtkan. See Sultan Blkan* 
dar Bntshikan. 

Siking, P.N.Q., T, 198. See Skin. 

Sikhim, T.N Q., IV, 44, 368. 448. 

Sikh priests, a singnlar vow, N.I.IT4Q.» 
IT, 192 : -ism, decay of, P.N.Q., lU, 
80: s riio of the, I, 64: territorial 
name of the, 706 •!, P.N.Q I, 62, 
64, 6o 288. 886, 860, 267, 469, 
511, 5U, 687, 618. 028. 651, 706, 
936' 11, 169, 177, 17h, 188, 714, 
874, 963, 1110:NIN.Q., II, 621: 
pHitjiih, I N Q . IV. 681 I Some 
norions of lie ordinary, 632: customs 
of, N I .N Q., V, 487 : initiation 
anioiig, 2. 

Sirkol, P N Q.. IT, 914. See Allahabad. 
SiladitTn of Valabhi, legend of, Kaira, 
Gujarat, I.N.Q.. IV, 662, 676. 
Eemorabruiioo of Bnddhism, 568: of 
KHnauj. P.N Q., II, 183. 

Silagit, N.I N Q., V, 48. 

Silianyas, P.N.Q., 1, 466. 

Silao, the legend of, N.I.N.Q., II, 220. 
Silk scarf — exchange — presentation, 
P.N Q., 1, 180 ! unlawful for Mnham* 
madans. 884, 1005. 

Silver PN.Q., I, 789; II, 983; kinds 
of, N.I.N.Q., I, 921 ; comes at Fathpur, 
1107. 

Simla, PNQ., 1,718,852,894: district, 
806, 969 : TI, 604. 983. 

Simms, elegy on Mr., N.I.N.Q., I, 694, 
lines in honour of, 486. 

Simplified grammar of the Japanese 
Language (modern written style) 
A., I.N Q , IV, 820. 

Sinclair, Mr. P N.Q , III, 228. 

Sfndh, P N.Q , I. 467, 964 : IX, 778, 910 : 
maich through ; treachery of a Hindu 
guide, P.N.Q., II, 778: Kashmir* 
Abotilon A vioennae— Indian mallow— 
American Jute, I.N.Q., IV, 826: 
I.N.Q, IV, 63, 207, 226, 446, 448, 
471, 626, 626, 628, 666, 786: tiger, 
P.N.Q., I, 238, 297: Sager Doeb, 
P.N.Q., II, 781, 968, 1019: Sinhs, 1, 
706. 

Bindhia, Bee Danlat Bao and Medboji 
Bho. 

Sindhn Jats, P.N Q., I, 658: H, 1110; 
Bir. See Sendu Bir. 

Sindur P.N.Q., I, 117; (red lead), 
PNQ., Ill, 169, 198, 887: 

IV, 646. 

Sindwara. See Sondwara. 

Singapore, P.N.Q., II, 970: lava— 
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breeding pearli and bacteria in rice 
878 1 Mendikel — Pateoa — Albadeoa— 
Al'bnttikh « water-melon— derivation 
780: ordeal— Ganjn .89: Pagar — 
Pajak— a derivation, 781 : slit eara, the 
sign of a man-eater, 58: the aotaal 
date of its fonndution, 738 : the egg- 
plant — brinjal — Terong, 748 : tigers 
eating frogs, 64: tiger trap, 220 : 
Tokongs — charms from a dead tiger, 
186: I.N.Q., IV, 63, 64, 89, 185, 186, 
220, 878, 899. 710, 730, 731. the 
aotnal date of its foundation 783, 784, 
748.. 

Singh, P.N.Q., 11, 1111 : title of, 
N.I.N.Q , II, 686. 

Singha, nick-names, P.N.Q., III, 765, 
a coDBtillation, P.N.Q , II, 147. 

Singbara nnt. The trapa bispinosa,- 
I.N.Q., IV, 182: N.I.N.Q., I, 136, 
187. P.N.Q . II, 640. 

Bingphos— Ka Kyen, P.N.Q. , III, 800, 
87 i : worship, 886; marriage-pur- 
chase of bride, 842 : inheritance, 848, 
arts of the, 88i« 

Sinha— a title of Brahmans, N.I.N.Q-, 
1568} 784. 

Sinhalese— Ju minissa, I.N.Q., IT, 206, 
822, 884, 886, 866, 887, 400, 441: 
version of Bethgelert, A., P.N.Q., Ill, 
619. 

Sinbalaee, 840. 

Sinbs. See Sikhs. 

Bins and their effects, Fanjab, I.N.Q., 
IV, 88. 

Sioni District, P.N.Q,, II, 948 : Ehatris, 
1, 496, 906. 

**Sipabi,” derivation of, P.N.Q., Ill, 
62. 

Sipal Afghans. P.N.Q., I, 236. 

Sipri Bani, P.N.Q., 1, 998. 

Sir teunre, N.I.N.Q., II, 682. 

Siras tree, IN.Q., IV, 803, 846: super- 
stition, N I.N.Q , V, 899. 

Sirdhana — old piotnres, N.I.N.Q., II, 
600. 

Sirhind, P.N.Q., I. 706, 1046; II, 69, 
70, 404, 484, 1111. 

Sirih. I.N.Q,, IV, 186. 

Siriri, P.N.Q., II, 121. 

Siris leaves— Hindus, P.N.Q., II, 1060. 

Sirpnr, its legend, N.I.N Q., IV, 272. 

Sirsa, P.N.Q., II, 169 , 288, 284, 868, 
1110; District, P.NQ, I, 10, 216, 
288, 269, 436, 661, 896; a charm for 
horse disease, N.I.N.Q-, I, 866: 
beliefs of the Hinda peasantr 7 , II, 
689 1 betrothal onstoms I, 981 1 birth 
ceremonies among the Bagrl Jats, 
826: Bishnoi soot, IV, 7 to 10 1 the 
bhnrt grass, II, 607i tha Bodlas— 


miraonlons powers of, I, 781 1 the 
precepts of the Bishnoi seot, III, 127 s 
trial by ordeal, II, 480 : tribal onstoms, 
IV, 268: I, 888: village names, 808, 
961: shrines, II, 646: boys* ^mes, 
III, 94: Obamars, their worship and 
onstoins, II, 7 : charms against 
insects, I, 878; for horse disease, 
1674: death ceremonies of the 
Jats, II, 462, 611, 681: Bawariyas, 
Nats, Ohamars and Aroras, I, 794: 
of the Knmh&rs, II, 466: games 
played by boys, I. 1068 : ghosts 
in the desert, 768 : marriage onstoms 
of Hindus. II, 432: of the Bagri 
jats, 64, 897: I, 883, 889: of the 
Bawariyas— tree — marriages, 891 ; of 
the Nats, II, 899 ; of the Thoris, 401 : 

Muhammadan— birth ceremonies, 106 ; 
polyandry, 396: rural ga^nes, 488; 
shrines,— their development, 647 : 
Sikh Jats— death ceremonies, 466: 
superstitions regarding wells, T, 986; 
survivals of marriage by capture, III, 


152. 

Sirsawa, N I.N.Q., V. 848. 

Sirwal, P.N.Q , 1. 1034. 

Sisdar, P N Q., I, 223. 

Sistan—Bhiro— Biring — Daro— a monnd, 

. Sindh. I.N.Q., IV, 626. „ , ^ 

Sit, P.N Q., I, 2; and Basant, N.I.N,Q., 
II, 334. 

Sita, P N Q., Ill, 260, 341, 877, 666 : II, 
639: I.N.Q., IV, 644: -’s boon-wash- 
ermen, P N Q., Ill, 877 : oats, II, 808. 

Bitabaldi, P.N.Q., Ill, 648. 

Sitala, N.I.N.Q., V, 889: Debi and 
Hannman, 128 ; III, 161 ; -gbar, god- 
dess of small-poz, P.N.Q., II, 646, ill, 


666. BeeSitta. 

Sitapnr a Brahman’s ghost, N.I.N.Q., 
Ill, 148: a sacred tank, IV, 212: 
taboo against growing sngar-oane and 
making tiled honses, HI, 847 ; dis- 
trict, P.N.Q , 1, 616 : II, 891, 600. 

Bltar- Amir — Khasran— legend, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 687 : II, 698. 

Site, selection of, N.I.N.Q., IV, 248; 
-s religions, III, 110 : -s, nnoient in 
Panjab, P.N.Q , II, 511 to 618. 

Sitla, P.N Q., I, 2, 1048 : the goddess of 
small-pox, I.NQ., IV. 160: -ghars, 
161. See Sitala. 

Sitting cross-legged, superstition aboat, 
N.I.N.Q., V, P48. 

Sio, P N Q , I, 824. 

Siund Biver, P.N Q., II, 227. ^ 

Siva, P.N.Q., I, 41, 212, 424, 576, 786, 
874, 060: 11, 1, 8^9, 717, 719, 999, 
1046: I.N.Q., IV. 4, 161, 400, 480, 
686, 648, 662, 664, 696, 769 : Oandrah 



Index. 


8xvalar^8nee»ng, ovit 


Gnpt«| IV, 49 : Nmyui, wor- 
•bip of» N.I N Q , V, 119} Obfitor* 
rnnkhi, PN.Q.» 1, 194: tAinple of, ht, 
Barmor III, 1, 41 7fl, 161, 149, 258, 
649, 608, 743, 772, 881, 879 . IBnro- 
peant, an incarnation of, 401. 

SWala. P N Q., I, 624. 

Sivalik BaiiRs, P.N Q IIT, 588, 588. 
See Siinnlik 

Sivasta Bmhmana, P N , IT, 078 
SiTatnntrH, P N.Q , III, 85 
Sivi.PNQ, 11. 1017, 

Siraratri faatiTal 1 N Q , IV, I*)! 

Siwalik Baiifca, P.N Q , ) 631 . hiUa, II, 
183, 600 m. 588, 588 
SiyalK, P N.Q . IT! 124. 

Siyanaa, )\N Q , T, 629. 

Siyar Singlii, N I.N Q , V, 49 
Biyo, P N Q , III, 124. 

Skin (ibex), PNQ.. 1.81 
Bkib at the Bmhmana, a. P N Q., Il, 
471 : at vniious ca^t^n, Oudh, III, 169, 
800: an Hi da ‘\il- The morolianta 
to-morrow, 811 

Skythio invaderfl, PNQ, III, 261 
Slanf(, aoldiere, N I.N.Q , II, 604. 
SlaaKbtering animala unlucky, Bom- 
bay, I N Q , IV, 488 , 

Sleeman'a journey throuifh Oudh, 
P N.Q , 111, 660, 603, 669 
Sleeping on the ground, P N Q., I, 618, 
999 : manner of, Eaatern Bengal, 
N.I.NQ,!, 107, 660. 

SlingB, oumbata with, N.I.N Q , III, 209. 
Slit ears, the aign of a man-eater, Sin- 
gapore, I.N.Q , IV, 63. 

Sloka, PNQ, III, 86. 

Bmall-pox, P.N Q , I, 2, 1028: treat- 
roent of, III, 70: offennga, 873: 
Sitlaghar, 666 : cure for — Jandipuja 
— iJiiidna, 688: I.N.Q, IV, worahip 
of, 160 : inoculation for, 162 : burial, 
P.N.Q , III, 69 ; ounaed by ac- 
cident, II, 1129, 257, 837, 641, 646, 
647 ! jonrneya, augury, III, 68, pre* 
▼entivea, Ondh, 1, 1028: ahrinea, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 464, 42, 227: the 
Nim tree, II, 837, 11, 800: thnnder, 
P.NQ., Ill, 179: 1, 17, 84, 

141, 601 : oorpaea, diapoaal of, 

III, 30 : ritea, V, 190, 299, 647. 
Smirtia, I.N.Q.. IV, 481. 

Smelling danger— >horsea and elephanta, 
I.N Q., rV, 188 : for kiaaing, P.N.Q., 
n, 461 : lU. 840 : Ondh, II, 960. 
Smith. Mr F.O., PNQ, III, 140. 

Bead Brahmana, P.N Q., I, 696. 

Snake, oharmer'a obligationa, Pan jab, 
I.N.Q., IV, 87 1 onre-araenio, 440: 
deaoent, P.N^Q., Ill, 664: noitnimi 
tor, 788 1 bite, onre, I.N.Q , IV, 28, 


98, 886 , 848, 700 } Bede, onwiiiip Ondh* 
844: core for, N.I.NQ., u, 189 > 
•a, Gngga, Pasiab, I.N Q., 178, 

271 1 eei^enta, Bombay, 612 1 the age 
of. 868 ! pregnant women, Ottdh, 
409: boriied-rharma,-Madraa, 411 1 
N.WP 604: P.NQ„ III, 177, 248, 
243 , 608. 868 : antelopea killmg, 107 1 
antelope and pig killing, 696: milk, 
dying peranne, 684 : -woreblp, 
Aaimgarh, 16o, 254: Panjab-HIma* 
layaa, 417 ; Punjab, 418 : jewel, T, 607 1 
-a. 3. 24 , 122, 625 012 : the mark of a, 
on tlio loot, N 1 N Q.. V. 6, .oharmere, 
229- in Coorg, ? bite, V, 264, 
P.NQ, TTI, 291, 6A8* ourea, Guga 
Pir, Tl, 996: east wind. 678: 
Prerention, Araenio, HI, 176, preven- 
timi, lamj>a, 176: twoheaded anake, 
ITI, 452 : charmera, N.I N Q., V, 
828 : dancea— Ariaona, P.N Q., II, 
666: Domnnha, I, 468: II, 469: 

I, 584: dilemma, the, N. I.N.Q., 
V, 168; llindua, P.NQ, II, 672: 
liona, Ondh, HI, 863 : of Kangra, the- 

III, 809: ropoa, IT, 476: atone-Mani, 

II, 870: anperatitiona-adintanta (Lep- 
topeloa Arzala) N.I. N.Q , 1, 579 : Agar* 
wala Banyaa, propitiation of, II, 729 : 
atmek by lightning, PNQ, I, 987 i 
toadatool, II, 466 : wolrea, ill-lnok, II, 
581: tboAhirgirJ and the, N.I N.Q., 

IV, 20 ; worahip, HI, 170, 896 : IV, 
295 ; I, 607 ; II, 9, 717 : dediontion of 
hair to a anake, I, 806 : in Knlo, III, 
196: in the Faniab— anake— eaatei, 
totems, PNQ, il, 666 : in Upper 
India, N I.N.Q, I, 496: Kangra, 
PNQ, III, 868 : noatrumi for, 
Kangra 788 : I, 66, 268 ; oharma, 
102, 841, 846, 849, 862, 690: roa- 
peot for, 927, 1002 1081 : anperati- 
tion, 671, 1002: worship, 144, 290, 
494, 495, 971, 1116 : core for, II, 189 1 
worahip, 9, 717, 729: IK, 886, meet* 
ing, 286 I bite, V, 88, 277 1 gc^linga, 
122; legend of, 149: mark on feet, 
9: worship, 286: bites of, 11, 120, 
168, 673, 995: oaates, 556: oharaere, 
665 ; 22, 28, 24, 192, 265, 267, 868, 648. 

Sneezing, P.N.Q., I, 772, 949: III, 
(Kangra) (Bombay) 866, into win- 
nowing fans, 620; Mnsalmans, 684 : 
omens, 869 : I.N Q., IV t soperttf- 
tions oostoms connected with, 98, 
176: propheoiea—basiness— Bombay, 
101 ( in children Panjab, 874 x 
Persia, 655: Madrae, 806 1 N.IJf.Q., 
I, 259, P.N.Q., II, 86, 878, 898 , 668 , 
664, a bad omen, 1, 776 in ohfldtan, 
N.IN.Q , I, 248 : Kangra, P.N.Q., III, 
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Soap — Sorcery, 


114: MohammAdani, N.I.N.Q., I, 941 : 

IV, 487, 181, 888: II. 444: 
NJ.XvQ.. I, 268; votiye rags, 692; 
Wooden pins at crossings of roads, 
662; I, 245, 860, 266, 877, 860, 941, 
1164:11,444. 

Soap, N.I.N Q., Ill, 260. 

Sobha Singh, P N Q., II, 504. 

Bobhan, the lament for, N.I.N.Q., III, 
104, 

Bobhar oasfe, relationship through 
females, P N.Q., IT, 1063. 

Social cnstoms- Panjab— Aroras-Kha- 
^is,*I.N.Q,, IV, 6^; uses of trees, 
Berars. P N.Q , HI, 12; I, 9 to 13, 
109—116, 216-224, 336—841, 438— 
442, 676—620, 688—695, 666—678, 
769—768, 888—846, 918—926, 1001— 
10(J8. 

flodahral, P.N.Q., II, 400. 

Sodar rel: ras, P.N Q., I, 434. 

Sodhi Khatris, P.N.Q , I, 236, 278, 279 

Sodra, P N.Q., I, 68 ; river, 58 

Sohaga, P.N Q , I, 9, 874. 

Bohan Lai, P.N.Q., I, 885. 

Bohan river, P.N.Q., II, 718. 

Bohini, P.N.Q., I, 969 

Bok Nag— Goiid worship— Central Pro- 
J^aoes-Central India, IN.Q., IV, 

flokha Baba, N.I.N Q , II, 189. 

- Bokhas, P.N.Q.. HI, 97. 

Bolan, P.N.Q. II, 228, 666. 

Solankhis, P.N.Q., J, 466: Rajputs, II, 
1018. 

Boldier problem, the, N.I N.Q , III, 168 : 
-'s slang — the old blanket, II, 604, 
and the Bhut, 61. 

Bolomon, the judgment of, N.I.N.Q., 
III, 878. 

Bolypoor, P.NQ., II, 1017. 

Boma plant, the, P.N Q., II, 406. 

Bomalis, PN.Q., II, 885. 

Bomanatha.pattana, P.N.Q., II. See 
Bomnath. 

V/Someawar, P.N.Q , I, 330, 408. 

Bomnat, Somnath, P.N.Q., 1, 1069, 1061, 
1063, 1064: II, 107—109, 293, 321— 
825, 778, 779, 781 : described, I, 1066. 

Sonars, P.N.Q , HI, 436, 666, 799. 

Sondias— Suds, P.N.Q., II, 916. 

Sondwara, P.N.Q., II, 916. 

Song connecting Vishnu and Krishna, 
a Vai8hnnva.-PanjHb, I N Q., IV, 
243 ; marriage, 66, 451 ; of a Sati— 
Himalayan dialect, 66: of Alha, 116; 
about the police, a, 808, 687: The 
Battle of Ali Masjid— Panjaq, 684: 
from Patiala, PJI.Q., HI, 231: from 
Mnsaffarnagar, 232 ; rural, and vorioa 
03d: marriage, 886: at religion' I 


fairs, a. N.I.N.Q,, IV, 241; song 
for rain, Ondb, P.N.Q., II, 479; in 
hononr of Saint Peln, N.I.NQ., I, 
802 : in praise of Benares, II, 721 : 
in the Jhelnm district, PN.Q., H, 
631 : in the Kundaliya metre, 629 : 
Jhpluin district : 846 : of a con- 


tented spirit, N I.N Q., II, 861 : of 
advice sung by a Mirztipnr Bhat, 367 : 
of Do re, I, 897 : of Ghazi Miyan, 
898: of human sacrifice, II, 415: of 
Kaja Ragliu Raj Singh of Rewa, 601 : 
of Sher Bingh, III, 19: of the barber, 
Hnmirpnr, I, 120; of the cowherd 
girl to Krishna, II, 419: of the 
diunkard, II, 465; of the fight 
between the Oond Etija and the 
Musalinans, II, 261: of the Kaljug, 
II, 1116: of the Khangur— Hamirpur, 
N.I N.Q., I, 272 ; of the Nat— Hamir- 
pur, I, 276; of the Suthra Shahi 
sect, II, 766: ou Kali Ynga Dhimar 
caste, III, 185: change in the times, 

II, 364. recited by a Bhat at Mirza- 
pur; 18 (bani) of Kinnu Ram, IV, 
460: sung by Ghamars at the tilah 
ceremony, II, 176 : sung by low- 
caste vill(^ge woman when pntting 
out a light, 208: to Devi V, 628: to 
the Cuckoo, III, 466; a popular, 
IV, 455; Mpsaffarnagar, P.N.Q., 

III, 326: of Kast Jibha Swami, 
N.T N.Q , IT, 602 : -s and verses, 
rural, P.NQ., HI, 653: II, 414 to 
417, 614, 616, 652, 698. 700, 701, 714, 
766 to 769, 846, 847, 936, 1029, 1116, 
1117 : Hindu, 698 : Panjabi, 616, 847 ; 
local, 630, 631, 614, 845: sacred, 652, 
722, 789, 936, 1062 : Sawan, 769 : 
N.I.N.Q., V, 19, 164, 667, 661 : IV, 
240, 4«-3; III, 70, 74, 194, 809, 814, 
816, 344, 866, 858, 411, 472: II, 83, 
150, 2u9, 266, 289, 335, 359, 363, 864, 
407, 410, 468, 470, 531, 546, 64s, 668, 
677, 704, 726, 747, 769, aboriginal: 
1, 801, 953, 058. 


Sons after tliree girls, P.N.Q., II, 824 ;-*b 
wives and parents, Morocco, III, 859, 
738 : procuring, II, 263, 362, 687, 671, 


886, 981, 1067: I, 772. See House- 


bnminff. 


Sonjai, P.N.Q., I, 335. 

Soogoor rnpee, I.N.Q.: IV, 204. 

Soosie, N I.N.Q., I, 321. [IV, 866. 
Sopater, the Greek merchant, I.N.Q., 
Sopnr, P.N.Q., II, 638. 

Sorawak, P.N Q , I, 156. 

Sorcery, N.I.N.Q., IV, 842: and 
murder III, 166 : suits for, 884 ; 8, 
222 : -ers, treatment of, P.N.Q., I, 
679. 



IniM. 


Sofm-^Hng, otf 


Borei. Bee Onree. 

Bool, the beei, Hindae. P.N.Q«, HI, 678 1 
daring eltap, Hiudat, folk-tele, 679, 
of the deedi I, 818 : migrotiou of, 
N.I.NQ., in, 68: idene Hl>oat, II, 
186: the paeiing of, 89: ideas re- 
garding, 1, 488 861,1069. 

Boor milk, N [ N.Q , V, 97 

Boath, F.NQ, II, 980. anpeot of 
prejer, I, 483 : at royal oere- 
moniee anlacky, Ceylon, I N.Q„ IV, 
884 • anlaoky, — Hindua - Ondh, 412 . 
nnlaoky -orows oeting Uad- 

ras, 706 

Sowing, onatoms, Paujab, IN.Q, 17, 
86 : N I N Q , I, 984 . mixed nrops to 
afoid the, Baniyae, P N.Q , I, 888. 

Spade-blade of tho Woddaa, P N.Q., I, 
876. 

Sparrow and the shell, the, N.X.N Q , 

III, 266. [164. 

Speetaoles— liindnn Ondh, I.N.Q., IV, 

Spell, P N Q , 1, 81. 1 : 11, Ul, 674: for 

difleaaein men .md animalfl, I N Q., IV, 
722: to injure an enemy, N L.N.Q., V, 
486 : used by village exoroisora, U, 
877 : for famine, I, 470. 

Spelling, Panjabi, P.N Q., I, 806. 

Spider silk, N V7.P., I N.Q , IV. 181 : -s, 
P.N Q., I, 847: NINQ„I 382. 

Spike bed of asoetios, N.I.N Q , IV, 416. 

Spilling salt and milk, Faujab, I.N.Q., 

IV, 860. 

Spirighar or Safed Koh monntams, 
I.N.Q., rv, 222. 

Spirit of the well, Gnjarat, l.N.Q,, IV, 
27 : of the owner of the soil, ghosts, 
serpents, FN.Q, III, 242, 243: 
ghostfi, 244, 245: of the well, Bom- 
bay, II, 1068: at Bisheehar, I, 407 • 
in trees, Bombay, III, 484 : most not 
touch the ground, I, 6: of the 
dead-Oonds II, 442: -s, I, 214: 

evil 117: of the dead. 213, 334; 
village, and their doings: III, 150: 
tutelary village, 245, 246: evil, 282, 
378: spirits, 846: of the dead, 346: 
honse-- Shan states, 704; jungle, 707'* 
I.N.Q., IV, 190: anthropomorphism, 
Panjab, 189 : of the dead, P N..Q, II, 
693 ; 481, 489 : water, 662 : wood- 

land, 648 : ideas regarding, N.I.N Q , 
I. 8, 966, 1144. 

Spiti, burial customs, N.I.N.Q., II, 827 : 
Hinduised Buddhism, I, 726 : poly- 
andry marriage customs, II, 849 : 
P.N.Q , I, 74, 78, 188 : valley, II, 457. 

Spitta, 0., PN.Q.,I. 617,582. 

Spleen, cure for, N.I.N.Q., 1, 1140. 

Spoiled dyes, core for, Fanjab, I.N.Q., 
IV, 120. 


Sport— sapantitloM 4boiit I| 

821, 476, Va, beam, I, Mi 

BpreaSfband, tho, N.I.N Q„ 1, 747. 

Spring, sacu^, N.I.NQ, 1, 416: -s, 
god of, II, 686: rites, HI, 866 1 
sacred, 189, 236, 242: V, 171 t dis- 
covering, N.W P., P N.Q., II, 669, 

Squinting, P N.Q , II, 897. 

Squirrel— Bam Chandar ka Bhagat 
legend, P.NQ, III, 281: -■ regard 
for, N.I.NQ., V, 217: Sita— oats— 
Gorakhpur, P.N.Q. , II, 808 : legond, 
Madras, T.N.Q., IV, 606 : P.N.Q., I, 
206 

Sraddba or funeral ceremony, I.N.Q., 
IV, 397 , 706, NJ.N.Q., I, 280, 627 s 
II, 122. 

Sri (piosperity), I.N.Q,, IV, 488: 
Chandar, P.N.Q., I, 171 : Bag, I.N.Q.. 
IV, 297: Baoiji, P.N.Q., I, 696: 
Vaisbiiava Brahmans, 616. 

Srinagar. P.N.Q., II, 426, 480, 481, 488, 
689, 707, 887. 

Srinama, P.N Q., 11. 791. 

Srirangam, P N.Q , III, 440. 

Brivaishnavas, I.N.Q., IV, 481. 

Srivanoliam, legend of — Anantasaymaa 
— Aohohangadn Forest — Malalw — 
Madras, I.N Q , IV, 808. 

Sruti, P.N.Q., Ill, 86. 

8. 8. 8., P.N.Q., II, 186. 

Sraitheo in Yorkshire, P.N.Q., Ill, 606, 
607. 

Stambbas, P.N.Q., Ill, 78. 

Stammering — a Panjabi cure fmr, 
N.T N.Q., I, 478. 

Stamping of hand marks, N.I.N.Q., V, 
316. 

Stamps, red-band, P N.Q., I, 7, 726. 

Standing on one leg — a salute— 
Bombay — Persia, I.N.Q., IV, 668, 
N I.N.Q., I. 688. 

Starling and locust legend, N.I.N.Q., 
11, 268. 

Stars-shooting, Mnhammadans, P.N.Q., 
II, 856 , 867: superstitions abont, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 451. 

Statues at Beraghat, the, P.N.Q., II, 
717. 

Steel, F.A., P.N Q., I, 118, 114, 116, 
122, 224, 851, 862, 440, 460, 688, 688, 
607, 669, to 671. 702, 789. 790, 761, 
952 : II, 64, 181, 182, 287, 888, 289, 
848, 666 678, 906. 

Stewart, General, a Hindu, N.I.M.Q., 
I, 254* a Hindnised Bnropean, 699: 
St. George and the Dragon, P.N.Q., 
I, 832. 

Stick, selection of, N.I.N.Q., IV, 886. 

Sting, Scorpion’s, P.N.Q., Ill, 96. 
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SHrUnQ — Sunnam. 


Inde». 


BilrliDg, F.N.Q., 111, 887. 

Btook-toking—Hinda merohanti, Paojab, 
I.N.Q., if, 646. 

Stoker, T, P.N.Q., II, 162. 

Stoiqach-aohe, charm, N.I N.Q., V, 610. 

Stone flakea, P.N.Q., I, 972: healing, 
828 1 oaimi, brnshwood and, P.N.Q., 
III, 16: grinding, 681: oiroles, -a 
rural game, N I.N.Q., I, 759: hatchets 
— Mahtidev. P.N.Q., I, 1000: impH, 
menti— thanderbelts, N I N.Q., 1, 115 : 
need as oharme, II, 765, monuments, 
281: in the bledder: a charm to re- 
move, y, 434 : implements, N.I.N.Q.- 
III, 62 : -s, placing heavy, II, 984. 

Storms, P.N.Q., 1, ll6, 4H8, 626. 

Story, a strange, N.LN.Q., IV, 80. 

Straits Settlements, Oookup Kakap, 
I N.Q., IV, 816 : India- Malaya — Moors 
Malabars — names of languages, 782: 
Jam-Hour, 618 : Jaher — Jahore, ortho- 
graphy, 124: Penang, the light 
family, 820 ; Perak— Jalibut-jolly- 
boat— Qallerat, a derivation, 729 : 
seals of Johar and Pahang, 738 : 
Selangor Sakeis, aborigines, 810 : 
781 to 817, 819. 

Bteair in the mouth, N.I.N.Q., Y, 
286. 

Stream, charm for, N.I.N.Q., Y, 406. 

Suba, P.N.Q., I, 616, 620. 

Succession to land revenue assign- 
ments, P.NQ., 1, 884: 476, 668, 
626, 808, 716: rules of, N.I.N.Q., 
Y, 615; II, 661: I, 445, 827, 028, 
978, 1126. 

Suoha, P.N.Q., I, 644. 

Sooking the thumb, a good omen in 
babies, Bombay, I.N.Q., lY, 28. 

Sndakhel Pathans, F.N.Q., II, 49. 

Sndama, the saint, N.I.N.Q., II, 284. 

Sndarshan, Raja, PN.Q., Ill, 129. 

Sodia Maratha, P.N.Q., I, 528, 629, 
690. 691, 678, 764, 839, 967. 

Sndras, I.N.Q., IV, 21, 647: P.N.Q., 
I, 654, 820. 821, 020: of Madras, 
616. 

Suds, legendary origin, F.N.Q., I, 
708: 11,016: NI.NQ., II, 668. 

Soffizei in Hindi, P.N.Q., II, 769. 

Sn&s, austerities of, N.I.N.Q., III, 
284. 


Sugar, orystallized, Hindus, P.N.Q., 
III, 682: sacred, N.I.N.Q., I, 164: 
cane ceremony, Benares, N.I.N Q., 
I, 679: mills, worship of, II, 18: 
flowering, 487, 868 : from seed, 
superstitions, 11, 64: III, 22, 228, 


Buhagpari, P.N.Q«, U, 468. 
Suhan River, P.H.Q., I, 472. 


Snhi— Panjabi-Hindus, P.N.Q., 111, 

260: (siJatation), P.K.Q., in, 762. 

Sni near Lohnghat— Benitpur, P.N.Q., 
I, 824. 

Suicide, an epidemic, of, — Formosa, 
PN.Q, III, 658: religions, 909: by 
burial, 910. 911 : religious. 11, 227, 
1035. NI.NQ, II, 1: no doable 
defeat, P N.Q., I, 86. 

Sojaiipur. P.N Q.. II, 760. 

Bukarohak, P.N.Q , 1. 686. 

Suket, P.N.Q., II, 604: F.N.Q., III, 
129, 469, 731, 804. 

Snkbdarsan, 1 N Q., lY, 711. 

Sukhdeva, legend of, N.l.N Q., Y, 401. 

Snkh Dyal, ruler of Find Dadar 
Khan, P.N.Q., III, 690. 

Sukhetar River, P.N Q., II, 406. 

Snkhlambar, P.N Q., II, 283. 

Sokra, propitiation of, N.I.N.Q., Y, 
292. 

Snlam or trident, I.N.Q., lY, 668. 

Snlpnr.l P.N Q., II. 707. 

Snltini (Lalbegi), P.N.Q., I, 887;— 
Sikhs, N I.N.Q., 11, 227, 613 ; -iya, 
sect, N.IN.Q., IV, 146: V, 146. 

Saltan Khan, P.N.Q,, I, 1046: III, 
642. 

Sultanpur, P.N.Q., II, 611 : III, 661, 
662, 650 : an image of Bikra- 

maditya, N.IN.Q., lY, 128: Mari 
Bhawani, the goddess of death, II, 
766. 

Snltanvind, P.N.Q., I, 904. 

Sultanwanda, P.N Q., I, 282. 

Sumatra Sumatran Mawas legend, 
I.N.Q., IV, 97, 128. 

Sumer, I.N.Q., IV, 146. 

Bun going with the, P.N.Q , I, 190 
worship, N.l.N.Q, V, 116, 297: 
P.NQ., 1, 426 , 427: folklore of, 
N.I.N.Q., IV, 489; impregnation by, 
464: worship, 69, 254: 111, 71: and 
moon worship, 469 : II, 226, 760 : 1 
168, 728. 

Snnadri Devi, N.l.N. Q., I, 606. 

SuuHm, P N.Q., II, 499 : III, 219. 

SunajTB in the Punjab, N.I N.Q., II, 86, 
168, 167, 171 : funeral rites, HI, 
270, 1, 690, 1016. 

Sunday bathing. N.l.N.Q , II, 16, 749; 
closing by Hindus — P.N.Q., Ill, 499: 
Qular trees, Oudh, 864. 

Sundar Sain of KasWir, P.N.Q., I, 080. 

Snndhis, P.N Q., Ill,' 854. 

Sundrabai, K. R., P.N Q., H, 648, 978 to 
994, 1067, 1081 to 1088. 

Sungal, P.N.Q., Ill, 1, 262. 

Snngnam, P N Q., 1, 

Sungur, I.N.Q., I Y, 288, 811 : see Bangar. 

Snnnain, P.N.Q., 1 , 781 . 
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Siuuwt,PJ!r.Q.,I,l(ie. 

Sniinii, P.N.Q., I, lOA, 688, 686 ; IJ7.Q., 
IV, 76, 669. 

Snnpat, P.M.Q., 1, 470. 

Swipat, P.N.Q., II, 688. 

Sofwri (iMtel-Diit), P.N.Q,., Ill, 198, 
674. 

Snperfo6tationt a lign of tho end nf the 
World, Bombay, P.N Q., Ul, 872. 

Sopernatarftl powere of Baigai*, P.N.Q, 

I, 416 : belief in, N I.N Q., IV. 194. 

Bopenoription on the onvelopes of 
nati?eB^ letten, P.N Q , T, SI'?. 

Buperetition about h cow, N.IK.^h Tt 
161: aocoaut fox, III, 2i abont 
Iftmpe. lY. 1G7 : agrionltarfel, BOt 
aboat rain — Obhetarpur ~oh irme to 
came rain, I, 1072 : about Rorpente - 
Uindoi—Boinbay, PN.(4, ITT, 488 1 
aboat the fingers, IV, 164. ae to the 
use of Babnl and Bor wood, lY, 215: 
in oonneotiou with the eito of a new 
bnilding, N.l.N Q., V, 893: snake 
■tone, adiobaMe (Leptopele*a Ar- 
gala), K.I.N.Q., 1. 679: regarding 
horaee, a, 166: regarding the 
stars, the fount of the Gharan’s power, 

' P.N.Q., III, 822: preralenoe of, 1, 
826: a strange, N I.N.Q., IV, 174: 
from Bard wan, an instance of pitcher, 
y, 238, -B, roofing, III, 227 : regard* 
ing drowning, Y, 587 : legend of, lY, 
4^: saperstitions onabonis connected 
with snoozing, I.N Q., IV, 95, 176. 

Snr Pathans, P.N.Q., II, 108.. 

Sarajknnd, P.N.Q., II, 298. 

Snrajabad, P.N.Q., II, 49, 160. Bee 
Basti Shekh. 

Soraj Mall takes Farrnkhnagar, P.N Q., 

I, 252, 258: tomb of, P.N.Q., III, 
842. 

Barajpor, I.N.Q., IV, 214. 

Sorang, Lai ghori, a boys’ game, 
N.I.N.Q, V, 601. 

Bnrasati Hirer, P..QN., I, 46, 60, 868. 
See Saraswati. 

Sorat — an inscription in the cemetery, 
N.I.N.Q., I. 898; marriage of doves I 
and tnlsi tree, Y. 188 : Surat,' P.N .Q., ; 

II, 63, 124. 

Saratulikhlls, P.N.Q., III, 481. 

Bar Das. the life of, N.I.N.Q., Y, 18: 
legend of, IV, 449. 

Surgdiwali. P.N.Q., IH, 467. 

Sorgtakri, Hindas, P.N.Q., III, 482. 

BoriJ Bngh, P.N.Q., II, 227 : darshan, a 
birth rite, 7. 

Bnrilbansi ItaJpaU, P.N.Q., I, 497, 642. 

Bnrijmakba, the, I.N.Q., IV, 161. 

Bnrkbdiwali, P.N.Q., III, 466. 

Burkhi PAthaoe, P.N.Q., 1, 466. 


Burma, P.K.Q., I, i44t IV8B4i m, 

8SI. 

Borya (the Bon), PJ7.Q., I, 786 1 Ul, 
879. 

Sorviving sons, P N Q., 1, 219. 

Snsar, P.N.Q., 1, 9, 10. 

Suspicion result of. N.I N.Q., lY, 68, 

Sothra, Faqire, P.N.Q , X, 868, 644: 
388, 618: Sorotbres, 644: etorlei 
and aphorisms oonneoted with-**P4o« 
jab, I.N.Q., lY, 690. 

Bnttej river, loeai Munes, P.N.Q., I, 238, 

Satrae, I.N Q, IV. 77. 

Buvir, P.N.Q., Ill, 861. 

dwaliowi-'ChMera, N.I.N.Q, I, 988: 
•wort (fyvw^t), P.N.Q., Ill, 18 (oalotro- 
pis gigantea), 40. 

Bwamis, burial of,— breaking the iknlU, 
Madras, I.N.Q., IV, 10: Madras, 688, 
588. 

Swastika, PJIQ, I, 676, 811, 984 1 
II, 666 : the N.I.N.Q., Ill, 67, 163, 
mark of, Y, 808, 662, 

Swat, P.N.Q., II, 787. 

Swearing friendehip oeremoniee, use of 
opium, P.N.Q., Ill, 829 1 tali, I, 986t 
11,7. 

Sweepers, N.I.N.Q., lY, 418 : •*!, 
legend, III, 42: an aooonnt of the 
origin of the aeven snb-olaseee of 
sweepers, 7: rites kursi, P.N.Q., I, 
768 1 saint, N.I.N.Q., UI, 206, 848, 
424 : P.N.Q , n, 2, 64, 670 1 oonver- 
tion by, N.I.N.Q., Y, 607 1 religion 
of, 807 1 II, 69, 68, 184, 188, 170, 
178, 176, 190, 286, 289, 845, 261, 
811, 460, 010: I, 764: See also 
Mehtars. 

Sweeping^ of gold, N.I.N.Q., 11, 286. 

Sweetmeats, gods porohasing, N.I.N.Q*, 
1, 168 

Bwhahata, P.N.Q., I, 244. 

Swinnerton, H.O., P N.Q . I, 877, 717. 

Swinging festival, N.I.N.Q., I, 611, 

Sword used at birth, N.I.N.Q., Y, 478. 

SyAni, or village wizard, P.N.Q., HI, 
266. 

Symbols of the Hindus, PJf.Q., XI, 
1087 : of the Jains, 448 : -ism, P.N.Q., 
1, 814: symboHo meaeagos, Arol^ 
West Afrioa-Iudia, I.N.Q., lY, 698. 

Syria, evil-eye rugs, N.I.N.Q., I, 90 f 
-D, stone-lore, I. N.Q , lY, 6:^. 

T. to L,, ohaage of, P.N.Q., 11, 880, 
1107. 

Tabak, I.N Q., lY, 164. 

Taboo, T.N.Q., IV, 164 : against hnsbend 
or wife naming eaoh othar, M.Xjf.Q./ 
V, 26: among PankM Barwarija 
Brahamana, N, 246. 

Tabla, F.N.Q., II, 696. 
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Tabut^Tasbuh. 
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Ti.bnt, P.N.Q,, III, 268. 

Tadaba, See Taroba. , , 

Tadag Tal in Giawarh, legend of Bhim 
Sen, N.I.N.Q., HI. 867. 

Tapazsal Hnisainof Faraknagar, P.N.Q., 

I, 265. 

Taga and Takka. P.N Q , I, 24 : N.I.N.Q., 

II, 688 : P.N.Q . I 961. 

Tagar (▼alarian), P.N Q., Ill, 158. 

Taum Jati, P.N.Q., II, 180. 

Tahli, P.N.Q , III, 60. 

Taieng clan, the, I.N.Q , IV, 288. 

Tailang Brahmans, P.N.Q., II, 678. 
Tailors •— mending — morning, P.N.Q., 

III, 711. 

Taim-let, P.N.Q., II, 166. 

Taimnr, P.N.Q., I, 39, 1046. See Ta- 
merlane : legend of, N.I.N Q., I, 689. 
Taimnr Shah, Durrani, P.N.Q., I, 286, 
1048. 

Tain clan, I.N Q., lY, 288. „ _ _ 

Tai Agra, lady killea at the,— NI.N.Q., 

II. 698: Mahal, N.I.N.Q., II, 697: 
P.N.Q., I, 161 : Muhammad, P.N.Q., 

III, 648. 

TaiikB, P.N.Q, II, 49. 

Takht, I.N.Q., IV, 17 : P.N.Q., 11, 848 : 
•i,-Salaiman, 798. 

Takhli (nom de plume), P.N.Q., II, 

1020. 

Takkas, P.N.Q., I, 24. 

Takreng, P.N.Q., Ill, 808, 

Takiha, P.N.Q., I, 82. 

Takslr, P N.Q., I, 462. 

Talagang, P.N.Q , I, 694, 771. 

Tidao lake, the, its legend— human saori- 
fine, N.I.N.Q., II, 116. 

Talavias, the— the story of a new 
Indian settlement— Gujarat, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 687. 

Tales, the present state of the question 
of popular, N I.N.Q., V, 881 : popular 
and fictions, I.N Q., IV, 881 : popular 
— Oudh, 786, 787: a Muhammadan 
moral— Ondh, 778; “Tales of the 
Caliph,” 686: P.N Q., 1,866. 

Telethi, Dehli, P.N.Q., I, 660, 798, 8: 
II 24, 79. 

Bftm, mutineer, P.N Q., 1, 164. 
Telit pene—Ttkri pene— Hsettle'theft, 
P.N.Q., 1, 616. 

Telliee, N.I.N Q., 111,86,247. 

Tele, P.N(J.. Ill, 261. 
Telop,I.N.Q,IV,22. 

ThIwui, P.N.Q.. I. 589, 619. 

Talirendi, P.N.Q., I, 589: Bai Bhoe, 
68, 171. 

Telwant, P.N.Q., 1, 688. 

Tamaka, tobaooo, P.N.Q., II, 708. 
Taman, P.N.Q., I, 646, 618. 

TamMi ohaji, P.N.Q., UX, 814. 


Tambolie or Peninvii,— .Botel-ielleni, 
P.N.Q., Ill, 724. 

Tamerlane, F.N.Q., II, 488, 797, 887, 
910. 

Tamila, exoommunioation among the— 
inflnenoe of high over low oaatee — 
Ceylon, I.N Q., IV, 892, 400, 611, 
826 : riddles, N I.N.Q., I, 409. 

Tandla, P.N.Q., I, 468. 

Tanganoi, Tangan ponies, the, N.I.N .Q., 
Ill, 84 : 11, 684 

Tank, I.NQ., IV, 893: marriages, 
P.N.Q., n, 868; -digging Gangetio 
valley, Mirzapur, N.I.N.Q., I, 782 ; 
sacred, N.I.N Q., V, 46 ; curing dis- 
ease, 585: IV, 846: sacred, 212 
curing leprosy, II, 680; -s, god of, 
428 ; legend of, 807 : worship, I, 902; 
Tannin, I N.Q., IV, 184. 

Tansen the singer, N.I.N.Qe, V, 207, 

688 . 

Tantar, I.N.Q. , IV, 632. 

Tantra, a. N.I.N.Q., III, II6. 

Taoii, P.N.Q., I, 133. 

Tappagaohohi Jain, rosaries, N.ItN.Q. 
Ill, 44. 

Taphah, the, N.I.N.Q., IV, 27 : II, 692. 
Taprobanian, the, I.N Q., IV, 286. 

Tapfi TAri — name for Venus, I.N.Q., 
JV, 368. 

Tiuj, P.N Q., 111,83. 

Tara Singh Gheba, P.N.Q., II, 298. 

Taraf, P.N.Q , I, 478. 

Taragarb, I N Q , IV, 210. 

Tarai, Enmaun, P.N.Q., I, 104, 180, 
806: the bhoksa tribe, N.I.N.Q., I, 
891, 896. 

Tarau Sahib, P.N.Q , I, 620. 

Tarawada, P.N Q , I, 611. 

Taran-Tarau, P.N Q., I, 898, 899 : II, 
408. 

Tarer, P.N.Q., I, 697. 

Tarikh-i-Panjab, P.N Q>, I, 69 : i-Sultan 
Mahmud Gaznavi, I, 67 : a Jadwali, 
844, Makhzan*i-Panjab, I, 44. 
Tarkari-P N.Q , IH 207 ; N.I.N.Q., II, 
856 ; P N.Q , II, 924 ; Bombay— meat- 
honorific words, III, 814: meaning of, 
N.I N Q., I, 697. 

Tarkulhi ki Mata, worship, of, N.I.N.Q., 
V. 688. 

Taroans, I.N,Q., IV. 288. 

Taroba Lake, P.N.Q., II, 687. 

Tarpan rite— Bengal, I N.Q., IV, 699. 
Tarkrlan vela, PN Q., 1,714. 

Tartars, P.N.Q., I, 78,478, 1042. 
Tartarus, P.N.Q., I, 1042. 

Taskari, P.N-Q., II, 924, 

Tasks of witoh queen, N.I.N.Q., II, 7^- 
Tasbish (Miibammadan rosaries), I.N.Q., 
IV, 146. 
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Tnmalibu ThM, K.l.N.Q., 1, 7S1. 
Tmmt, I.N.Q«7nr, 2M, 0«S. I 

Tatar ooina, in BniiiHi t X«Q , IT, 486. 
Tatayama-^-high plaoan — pilgiiatage'- i 
Japan, I.N Q., IV, 640. I 

Tat'dn, I,N Q., IV. 60. 

Tattooing, P.K.Q., 1, 768 : tshamam 284 : 
flgurai nwd in N I N.Q IT, 788, 786 1 
I, 86, 757 : III, 222 • P N Q., II, 180. 
Taoran, P.N.Q., I, lOOL 
Tarit, P.N.Q., 1, 117. 

TawAiikh ^um Khatnaii, P.N Q , I, 
496. 

Tawi Biver, F.N.Q , X, 626 

Tulla, PKQ, I, 116 | 

Tft]r», F.M Q , 1, 10. 

Tk’ilM, IV, >95 

TMUnt-i-lIohkami, P.NQ, HI, 603, ' 
64S, ?32: 'I KamiUiu, PNQ., n. I 
688. 

Toho, P.V.q , III, >08. 

Tea caltivafcion — Formofia — Obina, 
I.N Q , IV, 299 
Tedeng, I N Q , .V, 3.55. 

Teota, I.N.Q., IV, 36'. 

Teeth, ideas regarding, N.LN.Q., V, 
289 : ‘ing of obildren, IV, 211 : gold 
pins in. 1, 828: ideas about, 622: 
superstition about, V, 294 1 -ing, 
PN.Q., II, 264: Backing, snpersti* 
tion about, N.I.N.Q., I, 670. 

Tegh Bahadur Gurn, PN.Q., 1, 644 
909. 

TeetoUlism, N I.N Q., 1, 198. 

Telinmna, obarms, scorpions, snakes, . 
N.fN.Q., I, 690: cows lack, 266: , 
omens spiders, 882 : rain measure- 
ment, 886. I 

Teignmouth, Lord, N.I.N Q., I, 897. | 

Tejaji worsiiip, N.I.N.Q , I, 166. I 

Telingas— Bombay, I.N.Q., IV, 607 
P.N Q , I, 868. 

Tel, P.N Q., I, 896. 

Telingi— Sipahi, P N.Q , I, 802. I 

Telia, P.N.Q, III, 84, 480, 486: II, 
1072: of Hasan, 282,1, 767, 988, 
I.N Q., IV : bones— tbieres, N.W.P., i 
888. 

Teln^ja order of mendioants, the 
N.I.N.Q , V, 247. 

Tempests, N.I.N.Q., II, 186. I 

Temple, a, built is a single night, I 
N.I.N.Q., I, 992: legend — nudiry, 
1085 : d^lement of, 896 : prostitu- 
tion, IV, 14: legend of, V, 118, at 
Amritair, P.N Q., II, 176 z at 
Gnrgaon, 498: at Bomnats, 825: -s, 
exclusion from Hindu, N.I.N.Q., I. 
78. 

Ttenple, E. C., PJir.Q., I, 4, 7, 14, 28, 
81, 48, 110, 126, 126, 142, 148, 240, 
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241, 248, 285> 841, 861, 878, 888, 488, 
472, 478, 484, 629, 244 868, 818^ 888, 

697, 824, 629, 688, 862, 864 

758, 777, 805, 811, 814, 828, 887, 848, 
888, 286, 946, 966, 950, 871, 1814 
1041, 1062: It. 4 8, 16, 68, 22, 22, 
84. 85. 86, 93. 12J, 144, 188, 164 188, 
196, 190, 197, 286, 252, m 804 808. 
812, 816. 217, 840, 841, W, 284 888, 
409 to 418, 444 446. 447, 482, 484 
494 to 497, 217. 619, 667, 661. 861, 
671. 678, 681, 692, 696 to 698, 604 
609, 010, 646, 647, 664 085. 884 202, 

698. 6»9, T28, 788, 746, 746, 720 to 
752. 764 to 729, 761, 766, 764 788, 
789, 794 801, 828 to 881, 844, 848, 
876. 878, 870, 002, 022 to 027, 084 
939. 966, 966, 970, 992, lOQO to 1009, 
1(J14 to 1014 1029, 1068, 1066, 1107, 
1109. 

Tennsserim, the Nats, N.LN.Q., I, 880. 

Tent, P N Q., I, 896. 

Teo, P N.Q., II, 282. 

Tenograii, P N Q , II, 688. 

Tore here baiine lab, P.N.Q., I, 066. 

Terong. I.N.Q., IV, 748. 

Te»u, P N Q , n, 742 1 flower, N.I.N.Q., 
V, 847: tesu, legend, P.N.Q., Ilf 
14: iharuB, N.LN.Q, I, 892: death 
onstoms, P.N.Q., I, 109 : pball 
worship, 104 

Tbags, kicking corpses, N.I.N.Q., I, 
188: legends, P.N.Q., lU, 42, 44, 
402 : meeting omens — woman with 
a pitcher, N.LN.Q., I, 692 : mystlo 
sifps— dialeot, 200 : offerings at Binda- 
ohal temple in llirsspur, 204 t omeni, 
666 : antelopes, 262 1 oats, 182 1 ofowa, 
264: deer, 119: dogs, 220: from the 
cry of the Jackal, 280 ; jackals — 
provetb, 884: owls, 222: partridge, 
jackal, 680: snakes, 689; the haM, 
247 : the Heard, 682 : tnrbans. 280 1 
wolves, 661— persons psoteoeed from 
attack, 176: praotioes In Madni— 
omens, 686; relirion— Fatima and 
Bhawani, 807: rules of abgtiiienos, 
81, 186: saorifioe of goats, 4i sighs 
of recognition, 192 : taking the obm^ 
700: Tapauni— the saorOd sugar, 

166 : the ass omen, 876 : the pfek««se 
fetish, 47, nnlooky months and days, 
669: a Bnropean patron of thoirs, 

I 128 : appointment of stranglers, 176 1 
birth of a fowl— oontaminatkm, 678 s 
oaves of Ellora, 606 1 oensemted 
piok-ave, II, 169: daogsr of 
faring with them, 1, 826 1 dangst of 
interfering with tiiem — WpsoM/lli i 

• division ol plunder, 46t dmton of 
plunder— Bhawanfs share, gOi t erll 
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meeting omeni — maimed peraons— 
■neeiing, 877 X Initiation, 686 x KaU— 
burial of riotimt, 168. 

Tbaggi. N.I.N.Q., I. 86: by itran- 
Ration, I V, 97; PNQ., II, 698: 
female, I, 181 1 the Taamabaz, their 
argot, 721. * 

Thakiyal-Takkai, P.N.Q., III, 642. 

Thakur, P.N.Q , I, 641, 64i, 980 : Deva, 
768, 764: Deo, a god, II, 229,. 647: 
of Kyonthal, II, 604: of Oadh,675: 
and the goldamith, the, N.I.N.Q., 
V 79. 

Thai, KN.Q., 1, 669. 

Tbamb., P^.Q.,11I,76. 

Thammiu, F.K.Q., I, 824, 429. 

Thma, P.N.Q., I, 778:-dar8, I.N.Q., 
17,116. 

Thandi, amall-poz, P.N.Q., I, 2. 

Thaneiar, P.N.Q., I, 9, 60, 118, 184, 212, 
288, 640, 668, 749, 887 x II, 279 :* Fort 
of, lU, 219 : rnbiea the,- 1, 289. 

Than, P.K.Q., HI, 192: Shibbo, II, 

120 . 

Tharu Tribe, N.I.N.Q., I. 892, P.N.Q., 1, 
104, 109, 817. 

Thath, P.N.Q., III, 490. 

Thatta, P.N.Q., II. 627 : III, 222. 

Thari, P.N.Q., III, 638. 

Theft— mode of investigating — Anand 
Bara, N.l N.Q., lY, 160, 274: ordeal, 
1,217. See Ordeal. 

Thenboung, P.N.Q., III, 884. 

Theory, a, of earthquakes, P.N.Q., Ill 
188. 

Thieves — Telis* bones North-West 
Provinces, I.N.Q., lY, 888 x Madras, 
770: spells, N.I.N.Q., I, 108, 677: 
detection of, II, 180 : snperatition 

^ regarding 88, P.N.Q., II, 861, 464, 
660, 820, 902. 

Thigh-bone trumpets, N.I.N.Q., III 
192, 287,866. 

Thigri, Pir, P.N.Q., III, 487. 

Thikarpal, P.N.Q., I, 676. 

Thittsi, P.N.Q., in, 604, 647. 

Thlen, P.N.Q., I, 626. 

Thog, P.N.Q., II, 604. 

Thomas, Oeoxge, P.NaQ., T, 269: risits 
Shah Alam, 264 ; serves Begam, 260 : 
takes Eistar and Hansi, 267: terri- 
toiy, 269 1 money, 270 : Perron — 
Boorqaien, 272 : quarrels with Perron 
and Sindhia, 278 : overthrow by the 
Marathas and death, 274, 

Thoris, N J.N.Q., II, 401. 

Threshold-the ohiid-burial, PJI.Q., 11, 
469, 480. 

Threshing-floor oeremonies, N,I.N,Q., 
Ii 698, 1001 1 superstition, U, 641t 
otremonies, lY, 876* 


I Throne, contempt shown hj putting a 
iaokal on the. N.I.N.Q., IY,«188. 

Thuas. P.N.Q.., 1, 194. 

Thumb marks, N.I.N.Q., I, 462: -s, 
pointing the, an iiisnlt, 206, 646. 

Thumbai, I N.Q., lY, 28. 

Thunder— Small-poz, P.N.Q., HI, 179: 
hatching ohiokens, 180: and light- 
ning, N.I.N.Q., II, 186— bolts, 1. 116— 
storms — firat-bom sons Telingana, 
878 

Thurible of the Hiudns, F.N.Q., II, 284. 

Tiangs, I.N.Q , lY, 229, 866. 

Tibet, P.N.Q., I 74, 79.94: II, 628,681 ; 
III, 222: I.N.Q., lY, 126, 866, 869; 
funeral ceremonies, N.l N.Q., II, 492 : 
marriage custom, III, 896: some 
simple rales for Tibetan phonetics, 

I. N.Q., lY, 869: a reason for the 
ezolnsion of Buropeans from, N.I.N.Q., 
Y, 80:-an kinship, 111, 822: Bnd- 
dhism, Y, 868. 

Tichin, P.N Q , III, 46. 

Tiger, folk- beliefs about the, N.I.N.Q., 
Y, 872. 416 : -olaws as an amulet, 676 « 
Dnfl, N I.N.Q., 1, 1101 : and oat, 668:^ 
ghost, 775 : killing cow, 672 : -s, man- 
eating — faqirs— Bengal, P.N.Q , III, 
421 : bonnoing a, 697 : I, 417 : man- 
''eating, II, 648, 1042 to 1045: -’s 
flesh, 202 : folklore of, N.I.N.Q., lY, 
288: killing of, III, 161: worship, 

II, 868, I.N.Q., lY : slit ears the sign 
of a man-eater, Singapore, 68: 
eating frogs, Singapore, 64; oharms 
from a d^ — Tokongs, Bingapora, 
186 : trap, Sinapore, 220. 

Tigra Satna, P.N Q., II, 860: cattle* 
thefts. III, 106. 

Tika, I.N.Q., lY, 888: P.N.Q., II, 244: 
-dona. 111, 684. 

Tikripana, P.N.Q., I, 616. 

Tie, P.N.Q,, III, 746, 768, 702: I.N.Q., 
lY, 606, 699. 

Tilak, P.N.Q., ni, 88, 109: right of 
conferring, N.l N.Q , I, 620. 

TiUnjali, P.N.Q., Ill, 762. 

Tilohanri or TilohaDwali, P.N.Q., Ill, 
417. 

Tiled houses, N.I.N,Q., Y, 667: pre- 
judice against, I, 868. 

Tiiokohandi Bais ^jpnts — marriage — 
snakes, P.N.Q., Ill, 668: Salivahaoa 
—snake desoeut, 664 : Thakors, 
Oudh, II, mi 

Tilbkpur, P.N.Q., 1, 7. 

Timba*mang, I.N.Q., IT, 248. 

Timur’s name, PJ7.Q.> II, t97. 

Tin Ohhathi (in Sarwar, the oountij 
north-east of the flarju) 
E*1.N.Q.i IV , fl. 
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Tin taUui — ?owt-*-promi0«— Oadh, 
I-N-QIjcV, 475, 

Tinnerellj, I.N Q., IT, 657. 

TinpatUa— fcwfoil— olotBr, P.K.Q., II, 
884. 

Titit,PN.Q., 1,806. 

Tiong, I N Q., IV, 97. 

TirabalaB.i-aharb.i.8hain, P.N.Q , I, 27. 

Tirah, P.N.Q , 1, 286, 460 : .i Sikbi, 286, 
469. 

Tirbeni, P.N.Q., 11, 144. 

Tirgartta, P.N.Q , II, 183, 216, 222. 

Tirhat, a looal aaint, N.I.V.Q , III, 
276. 

Tiria Raj, Central ProviiioeB, I.N.Q., 
IV, 80. 

Tirora. P.N.Q., II, 876. 

Tirthaakaraa, PJI.Q., It, 279 

Tirnpadf, I.N.Q., iV, 44U 

Tirapatnr, I N.Q., IV, 413. 

Tiruttirai, I.N.Q., IV, 480. 

Tiihta, P.N.Q, I, 316. 

Titttli plant, P.N.(i , II, 1098. 

Titans, P.N Q., 'II : Indian, 386: Mu- 
hammadan, 387 : Hindu, .338. 

Tithe, eztraordiuary af^ricaltural pro- 
duce, P.N.Q , III, 747 . -a, N.I.N.Q., I, 
I9I. 

Title, the, of Singh applied to Brahmans, 

N I.N.Q., 1, 951 : use of the, Singh, 
II, 685 : honorific, P.N.Q , 11, 9, 245, 
868, 978, 979, 1063: professional, 9: 
tribal, 104, 1^: 'oonfusion of — Singh 
-baba— pandit, P.N Q., Ill, 860: 
used by women, N.I.N.Q., V, 686: of 
General Claude Martin, I, 1172 : 
Honorific— ’Surdas — Hafiz, 428: Title 
of the Governor’s wife, Madras, 877 : 
-deeds engraved, N.I.N.Q., 1, 608. 

Tiwanas, P.N.Q., II, 282. 

T. J. K., P.N Q., II, 772. 

Toadstool, P.N.Q , II, 466. 

Tobacco cultiration, K.I.N.Q., III, 266 : 
pipes made of leaves, II, 698: I, 29, 
196 : and opium introdnction of, into 
India, 768: P.N.Q., Ill, 8, 4, II, 146, 
706, 787: North Borneo— Ceylon— 
North-West Provinces — Bengal — 
Madras, I.N.Q., IV. 218: plants 
metempsychosis— Oudh, 268. 

Tod, Captain, P.N.Q., Ill, 644. 

Todar Mai's birthplace, P.N.Q., II, 600, 
181 891. 

Todas, their ouBtoms, N.l.N.Q., II, 489, 
590. 

Tofu or bean-cord, its various nieB— 
Japan -China— ^malayaB, I.N.Q,, IV, 
681. 

TokongB— charmB from a dead tiger— 
.Singapore, IJ7.Q., lY, 186. 

Tola, a ghoBt, N.I.N.Q., II, 118. 


Tomb at KaU-i«laUi-4lghaiilBtaB, 
legend, I.N.Q., IT, 5^ ^ Blif and 
Baojha, P.N.Q., Ill, 1 and JWre- 
Btonea, J, 89 1 nine yarde long, K.IIV«Q-, 

V, 889 : of faqirs, P.K.Q., III, 48i| of 

g iant martyrs, N.I.N.Q., TI, 898» oC 
aiis, P.N.Q.. Ill, 416: aymbels, 
P.N.Q., 11. 1087 : -t at Calcutta, 898| 
965 : Btfropean, N I.N.Q., II, 874, 670, 
719 1 legend of, 297 1 shaking, 187 1 of 
Noah, Job, Seth, III, 427: of a 
saint, V, 579: English, worshipped, 

P N.Q.. I, 588 : Mnsalmans', 886, 678, 
694, 917, 998 : -stones, P N.Q., 1, 89. 
Tomentnsi I.N.Q., IV, 614. 

Tona, P.N Q., II, 81. 

' Tonohara, I.N.Q., IV, 152. 

Tongne offered to Kali, N.X.N.Q., V, 
812. 

Tonsure ceremony among Bejal Seths, 
a sect of the Dilwali Khattris, 
N.I.N.Q., III, 447. 

! Tooth-aohe— charm— cares, P.lf.Q., II, 

I 814: -brush tree, N.I.N.Q., I, 268 1 
charm, 1, 870; sacred, P.N.Q.. II, 
641; -less children, TV, 868; -brush, 
the use of the, V, W8. 

Topography, the Tapoah, N.I.N.Q., IV, 

27. 

Torari, or sacred rope, r.N.Q., Ill, 674, 

I, 100. 

Torawari, P.N.Q., I, 286. 

Tori, eating custom, P.N.Q., Ill, 178. 
Totakahaui, Panjah, T.N.Q., IV, 572. 
Totems, P.N.Q., II, 666 : -ism, N I.N.Q., 

I, 66, 73, 171, 468, 621, 640, 1148. 

Totka or charm, I.N.Q., IV, 262. 

Touch, pollutiou by, N.I.N.Q., III, 286. 

” Touching " — boys' game — Oudhr 
I.N.Q, rv, 650 1 a cat or mouse, 
N.I.N.Q., y, 526 : gold and silrer at 
the new moon, 821 ; tbe ground, 
P.N Q., I, 214. 

Ton Koi (tree), I.N.Q., IV, 129. 

Tonngong, F N.Q., in, 884. 

Townsend, Mr., epitaph, N.I.M.Q., I, 
124, 268. 

Trablns. See Tirabalns. 

Traces of an old Settlement, Penang, 
I.N Q., IV, 212. 

Trafford, B. W., P.N.Q., I, 618, 684, 668, 
606 918 

Traga’ I N.Q., lY, 247 , 898 1 a oaie of, 
N.INQ., lY, 149. 

Tragedy in Gbazipur, N.1 N.Q., lYi 806 1 
of rural life, N.I.N.Q.. 11, 471. 

Traill’s Pau. P.N Q., I, 808. 

Tranda, P N Q., I, 806, 876, 986. 
Transference of disease, N,1 NtIK, L SQU 
, Traiiilatioii,N.I.N.Q.,Y,165. 

I TraniUterationof Indiaaname9|il^tKk4i 
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1 , 716; II or w, 111, 686, I.N.Q., IV, 

• 808 i of Hobrow, P^N.Q., II, 80 1 the 
orthography of geographical names, 
IndU, I.N Q , IV, 868. 

Transmigration of souls, P.N.Q., II, 
818 f pigs, 818 1 legend, N.I N Q , I, 
608. 

Trans-Oxiana, P.N.Q., I, 297. 

Transposition of H, P.N.Q , II, 698. 

Trans-Sutlej States, P.N Q , 1, 461. 

Trayanoore, PN.Q., 1, 288.440, l.N.Q, 
IV, 802 1 state, P.N Q., II. 692. 

Trayellers’ record, N.I.N.Q, I, 714: 
-ing, rules of, V, 645 : with the 
Afghan Boundary Oommiasion. l.N.Q., 
IV, 626. 

Tray, beating of, N.I.N.Q., 1, 114. 

Treasure guardians, P.N..Q, II, 251, 
864, 064; -trove, Ohamars, III, 85: 
oharm to reooyer, N.I.N.Q., V, 45, 
hidden, II, 728. 

Treatment of menstruating Hindu 
Women, Oudh, P N Q.. Ill, 841. 

Tree-marriages, I.N Q., IV : to plan- 
tains, 806: Pipal and Nim, Madras, 
414; unlucky, 42, 180: altars, 823: 
cutting down, Bombay, 842: wor- 
ship, 69B; P.N.Q., III, 168, 627: 
sacred, 169: cotton, 161, 899: un- 
lucky, 182 : unlucky and lucky, 
Hindus, 208 : Shishsm, 223 : spirits 
in, 484: an enormous, N.IN.Q., II, 
728: -8, three sacred, V, 409: 
-marking in Kulu, IV, 148, 201: 
marriage, P.N.Q., TI, 816, 861: 
snrviyal of, N1.NQ., IV, 266, 412, 
457 1 tulsi and saligram, P.N Q., II, 
1040: planting, Jamna ravines, I, 
1060 : Bhisham cuttings, 480 : Bombay, 
III, 629: season for ripening of 
see^, II, 606 : with regard to 
marriages, Kangra, III, 90: worship 
— Annla Jand— Chiohra, II, 440 : 
Asimgarh, III, 161 : by Hindu 
women, 5M. 

Tkees. P.NQ., 11, 187, 148, 144, 146, 
262, 844, 609, 671, 607, 788, 762, 814, 
948, 1070, 1126; smearing of, 

M.IJI.Q, 8: working under, 826; 
nnlooky, IV, 120 ; worship, 79 : 111, 
866; superstition, II, 694, 696; 

fallen, I, 096: marriage, 891: pre- 
judice against onttiog, 777: sncred, 
419, 720, 818, 929. 980: unlnoky, 
876 : worship, 616, 616, 619, 866. 

Trefoil, P.N.Q., II, 884. 

Tremlett, T. 5 ., P.N.Q., I, 888. 

Treta Jug, PN.Q., 1,768. 

Trial by ordeal. N.I.N.Q., U, 222; of 
animals at law as witobmi, PJf .Q., II, 
781. 


Tribal oollooatioDB— Barah^Baiysr- 

Bawani— Chanrasa— Paobassi, P«N.Q., 

I, 466: customs, N.I.N.Q , IV, 268 ; 
organization, II, 88, 162: I, 1060, 
1129. 

Tribe, W. H , P.N.Q , I, 806, 879. 958. 

'Pribes, aboriginah — Rehurs— monkeys, 
N.I.N.Q., I, 69: P.NQ, I, 24 to 27, 
129 to 181, 284 to 287, 861 to 866, 
464 to 469, 540 to 646, 611 to 616, 
706 to 709, 794 to 797, 954 to 967, 
1032 to 1086 : II, 49 to 65, 169 to 161, 
274 to 282; 882 to 889, 690 to 694, 
747 to 762, 916 to 917, 996 to 1001, 
1100, 1101. 

Tribhawandas Varjivandas Madhavdas, 
P.N Q.. Ill, 868. 

Trichinopoly, I N.Q., IV, 218, 480. 

Trigartta, P N Q , II, 188, 216, 222.’ 

Trimma River, P>N.Q., I, 238. 

Trimurti, I.N Q., IV, 688. 

Tripoli, P.N.Q., I, 27. 

Trishi, P.N Q., I, 806, 

Trisnl, P N.Q, I, 106. 

Troup, General, P N.Q., I, 627, 966. 

Trnbok fish, I N.Q., IV, 164. ^ 

Trumpji, P.N.Q , I, 620. 

Tsagan — Paigueu or White-Man-God, 
P.N.Q , III, 885. 

Tucker, G. H., P.N.Q., I, 469. 

Tnghlaq, P.N.Q., I, 833 : Shah, emperor, 
III, 402 : -abad, II, 688. See Delhi. 

Tuhar Rajputs of Earnal and Ambala, 
P.N.Q , I, 640. 

Tukhi, P.N.Q., I, 640. 

Tuladan, P N.Q., II, 784. 

Tulasi Bir, N.I.N.Q, II, 412: worship 
of, III, 1 : tree the, V, 186 : marriage 
of, 186. See Tulsi. 

Tuljapur, P.N.Q., II, 119. 

Tulsi Das, aphorisms of, P.N.Q., Ill, 
816, 411, 764, 882; a saying of, 885; 

II, 1041-1061; I, 65. See Ohaohu 
Shekh : aphorisms attributed to, 
l.N.Q., rV, 2, 461, 761, 762. 

Tulsi, P.N Q., Ill, 90, 428, 762 : worship, 
666, 702; II, 816, 1040; 1, 670: -U 
minjrdm, III, 168: plant, I.N.Q., IV, 
151, 171,699: metempsyohosis— ^odh, 
263: the and the Salagrama stone, 
N.IN.Q, V, 185: ohandau— sandal- 
wood, P.N.Q., Ill, 718: legend, 99 ^ 
worship— Bombay, 621. See TnUud. 

Talnmba, P.N Q , 111, 690, 731. 

Tumba, l.N.Q., IV, 147 ; P.N Q., 1, 688. 

Tumbura, P.N Q., II, 698. 

Tumra beads -Hingla] — Sindh-^^Balu- 
obistan, I N.Q., IV, 666. ^ ' 

Tnna, P.N.Q.^ I, 698. . i 

Tnndi Rakshssa, NJ.NiQ., IV, 80. 

Tung, P.N.a., I, 810, 964. 
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Tonka, 0.0^ 17,148. 

Tontong, 17, 744. 

Tonwtn, I.N.Q., 17. 888 j F.N.Q., il, 
996; I, 1085. 

Toppw, C. L.. P.K.() , 1, 189. 

Tuan, P N.Q., I, 877. 

Torbui, N.I.N.Q., I. >18- 
Tori (ihiual from tho Korram Valloj*-' 
▲fghaaigtait, I.N.Q., 1V» m: IChat- 
rani, P.N.Q., I, 9i0. 

Tarkegtan, P.N.Q., I, 297. 7(^9. 

Tnrkey. I N.Q., IV, 671 ; ‘Oook. N.I.N.Q.. 
11, 288: -g^nnlawful food, IMI.Q.. 
n, 804, 870. 

Turks, P.N.Q . I. 646. 

Tarmerio ia Hindu oeramoniat, NJ.NoQ., 
11,165; 1, 160 j P.H.Q,, 11, Ortl. 
Tnrtles, Java, IV, 55. 

Tat (soablei), core for, I.N.Q., IV, 

112 . 

Tatelary deities --Thakar Deva — Dala 
Deva, P.N Q , t, 754 ; spiritH'— Birsingh 
DeO'-Hardawal uala, ill, 24^ : village 
ghosts— spirit of tlio owner of the 
soil, 245 ; worship of, N.l.N.Q , IV, 3. 
Twen^-seveu, N.l.N.Q , V. 60. 

Twilight, a time of prayer— Panjab, 
I.N.Q., IV, 242: names for the, 
P.N.Q.II, 621. 

Twitohlng, P.N.Q., II, 896. 

Two New Sanskrit Diotionaries, I.N.Q., 
IV, 1427 

Tylor, B., P.N.Q., I, 898. 

Uohakka, P.N Q., I, 90. 

Uohaa oharaoter, P.N.Q., I, 79, 100. 
Uohh, P.N.Q., I, 669; II, 1017; III, 
642. 

Udai, P.N Q.. Ill, 691, 644. 

Udai Singh, I.N.Q., lY, 291, 866. 
Udninath. See Prajnath. 

Udaipur, P.N Q., 1, 466, 648. 

Udeipar, I.N.Q., IV, 8^. 

Udaipar, History of, P.N.Q., III, 691, 
644. 

Udamnagar, P.N.Q., II, 188. 

Udanas, I.N.Q., lY, 77. 

Udasi Baba, worship of, N.IiI.Q., V, 
618. 

Udasis, P.N.Q., I, 171, N.IJI.Q., II, 
662. 

Udin Deo, 1826-1841, A.D., P.N.Q., U, 
426. 

Udiot Ohand of Knmann, P.N.Q., 1, 405. 
Udipit the famoai Krishna temple at, 
I.NQ.,IV,10. 

Udisipnr, P.N.Q , 1, 682. 

Udo Ma PJ7.Q., 1, 1088. 

Uda,I.N Q. :IV,826. 

Udwii P.NQ., n, 1094 
Udymik Dvadiii, l.N.^, lY, 48L 
Ugarbir,P.N.Q.,I,676. 


Ugriani, P.N.Q., I, 

Ugga’e flesh -oharm, PJlvQ«» II; Hi. 
Uighnr, P.N.Q., I, 478, 646, 1048. 

U1, P.N Q, 111,888. 

U jayin, P.N.Q I, 71. 

Ujjayioi, P.N.Q,, 11, 889. Stt pie- 
ceding. 

UHi, P.&.Q., II, 288. 

Ukbali, I.N.Q., lY, 148. 

Ulat Kambal, I.N.Q., lY, 228. 
miikhi, P.N.Q., 1, 764 
Ola owl), I N.Q., lY, 269. 

Umbar, P.N.Q*, 111, 12. 

Umbilioal ohord, the— Bombaj, I.N.Q., 
rV, 172 P.N.Q., I, 841, 621. 

Umbat, I.N.Q., lY, 164 
Umbut nibong, I.N.Q., 97. 
ammars. N.1.N.Q,I1. 683. 

Umra, son of Partap Singh, P.N.Q., 
HI, 644. 

Una, P.N.Q., I, 478. 

Una tahsil, P.N Q., Ill, 688, 688. 

Unoha, P.N Q., 1, 669. 

UnouDSoions sarvival of spring— hnman 
saorifloe, N.I.N.Q., ill, 817 : witob* 
craft -Yorkshire, P.N.Q., Ill, 606. 
Underground kingdoms, N.l.N.Q., II, 19. 
Unfortunate faoe, P N.Q., T, 874, 988, 
1009; 11,260. 

Unioorn—tiie rise of a fable, P.N.Q., I, 
85. 

Unlawful food, P.N.Q., 1, 1009 ; II, 879. 
Unlucky actions, P.N Q., II, 1089: and 
lucky trees— Hindus, III, 208 : day— 
Friday - Parsis, 86 : days, N.I.N.Q , II, 
126, 188; (f.N.Q., 11,987: for dealings 
and shaving, 789 : for travelling, 96§ t 
Oudb, III, 184: faoe— Bombay, 1, 

I lulO: gifts after dusk -Bombay, III, 
624: Bjimtbs for bearing young, 21, 
1021 : name-jaU, 777 ; Nijff.Q., H, 
118, 264, 708; I, 1145: Bdmbay, 
P.N.Q., II, 1076: Talwara, 1, 686: 
thanas— tahsils, I, 778: ontona^ 
jonrueys— Kangra, III, 110: Kangra, 
ill, 112: person, IE, 1072: plaoei, 
N.l.N.Q., II, 182: and change of 
names, II, 264 ; 1, 681 : things— profor* 
bial saying, P.N.Q., II, 478 : tre^s, III, 
182: day— Friday (Panii), Pil.Q., 
Ill, 86: (Oudh), 184; NI.N.Q., lY, 
186 : gifts after dusk, Bombay, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 624 : months for bearing yoong, 
P.N.Q,, HI, 21 : sight or touch— dors— 
Panjab, I.N Q., lY, 41 1 nassssi 
N.I.N.Q., Y, 664: books, P.N.Q., H. 
676: clothes, 1076: days, 729, 744, 
1090: food, 161, 804:habltS, 910i 
nsmes, 161, 478, 871 1 ponaloosi^ 16W i 
I pompias quflls, 1091 1 ssaacii%^l060 1 
, 1081: things, 476t tisss, 142f da|4, 
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P.N,Q., I, 16, 21 : namei, 126, 777, 
1021 1 north-^nnlaoky direction for 
Bleep, P.N.Q., III, 191. 

United Froviuoes— a beggar’s Bong, 
N.I.N.Q., III, 472: a marriage song, 
I, 967 : aphoriems attributed to Talsi 
Das, I.N Q., IV, 2 1 apiioriamB from 
Mnsaflamagar, FV, 149: a religions 
Bong, N.LN.Q. 240 : a riddle, 
I.N,Q., IV, 687: a song, N.IN.Q., 

III, 814: boring the nosee of children, 

ly, 247: -68, buried treasare, 

speaking wall, I.N Q , IV, 800 : cattle- 
disease ~oharm8~folk-medicine, 401 : 
Bnrma— Barmise bell at Nadarai — in- 
scriptions in Pali, Hindi, and Urdu: 
486 : Obalana Karana, a treatise, 632, 
charms against fire, 261 : ceremony 
at widow marriages, N.I N Q , II, 250 : 
oeremooy of Munhdikhai or Banama, 
247 : childbirth — witches, I N Q., IV, 
262: children's games, N.I.N.Q., HI, 
86 : cores, cholera, I.N Q., IV, 708 : 
Dasta-i-Amir Hamza, 821 : dog howiog 
or barking, officials, omens, 253 : epilep- 
sy, defilement of sacred place, 799: 
false Arabicisms, 620 : fictitions form of 
marriage, N.I.N.Q , IV, 412 : folklore, 
Majmn’a Qissas, I.N Q., IV, 869 : e~~ 
Qissa Agar o'Qol, 870: Qissa Siyah 
Posh, 218, 677, 636 : Himalayas— Naini 
Tal, 717 1 head-shaying at the Magh- 
meta,— Allahabad, 694 : Himalayas, 
Bombay Madras, Ceylon, Abotilon, 
Polyandrom, 227 : Hindi proverbs, 
879, 678, 681 : Hindi sayings, I.N Q , 

IV, 466, 690 : idiom, Nil ha mat big- 
ama, 122 : initiation among carpenters, 
N.1.N.Q, IV, 406; Habir and May- 
adeyi, legend, I.N.Q, IV, 752; 
Bamanand, legend, 760: the Brah> 
mans and the Kmperor, legend, 761 : 
his birth, legend, 749 ; death, Moham- 
madan and Hindn fight oyer his 
body, legend, 768 : History of Enm- 
ann, 48, 128 s legend, Ohashma-i- 
Shirin, 294 : low caste form of 
diyoroe, N.I.N.Q., H, 236: magical 
properties of the acacia. Babul, I.N.Q., 
IV, 797 : marriage song, 66 : means 
of discoyering the animal form of 
a sonl, N.I N Q., Ill, 68 : mentioning 
and seeing monkeys, N.I.N.Q., IV, 
189: mixed Persian and Urdu say- 
ings, I JN.Q., rV, 620) nose-boring of 
sons amongst Hindus, N.I.N Q , III, 
96 : omens of quarrels, V, 271 : origin 
oftheJats a tribal tradition, I.N.Q., 
IV, 284: owls, 269: PanJab, mixed 
Persian and Hindustani sayings, 680 1 
Fanjab, mosquitoes and tbeir habits, 


291 1 popular legend of Harisohandra, 
669 : prayers to the sun by Hindu 
women for progeny, N.I.N.Q., Ill, 
71 :— Panjab-Baja Man Singh’s 
janen, I N Q., IV, 402 rain-making, 
N.I.N Q, IV, 71: regard paid to the 
bel tree, III, 288 : relations of wife 
and hnsband, II, 288 : religion, Mas- 
nayi Bo'ali Qalandar, I.N.Q., t IV, 
292 : religions songs, N.I.N.Q , III, 
858 : V, 19 : religions aphorisms frOm 
Muzaffarnagar, I.N.Q., IV, 7, 79 : 
respiration-lore, IV, 666 : Snrgiani, 
608 : snakes, 604 : sneezing, N.I N Q., 
IV, 888: some senses of Hindustani 
yerbs, I.N.Q., IV, 121, 289 : special 
use of word tarkari (yegetables) 
N.I N.Q., I, 697 : speoiflos for the eyil- 
eye, IV, 116: spider silk, I.N.Q., 

IV, 181*: straining milk, 887 : super; 
stition about betel-leares, N.I.N.Q., 

V, 108, tattooing of married girls, 
II, 786 : thieyes, Telia’ bones, I.N.Q., 
IV, 388 : the food-cooking ceremony, 
Basoi Chhuna, N I.N.Q., II, 241 : the 
reooil of sin, I.N Q., IV, 716 : the i 
seat provided for a Hindu bridegroom 
by the females relations of the bride, 
NI.N.Q., Ill, 69: and Ondb, the 
'^pargtina the tappa, II, 692 : various 
senses of some Hindustani verbs, 

I. N Q , IV, 46 : worship of deceased 
wife, N.I.N.Q., : II, 16. Eastern Die* 
trict8^ agricnitural oeremonies and 
omens, N.I.N.Q., Ill, 208: an agricul- 
tural proverb, N.I.N.Q., II, 856 : 
onsboms of the Bari tribe, I, 1108, 
1170 : customs of the Eahars, N.I.N.Q., 

II, 348 : of the Muhammadan Bhats, 
148, 197, 267, 270 ; of the Musahar 
tribe, 402, 464: of the Baunyar Bauyas, 
400, 404 : of the Sayyid Musalmans, 
194, 199, 274, 462: of the Shiah 
Mohammadans, 208, 276, 277, 898, 461, 
609 : Dulha Deo— worship of. III, 200 : 
elephant (10) and bear hair, 116. 
folklore of oxen, IV, 200 : folklore of 
oxen, 867 : the cry of the Muham- 
madan Faqirs, N.I.N.Q., IV, 287 : the 
Dewali festival, II, 61, 168, 479 : the 
folklore of oxen, N I.N.Q., Ill, 289 1 
games played by village boys, Tilai 
Tilwa, 68 : harvest festival, IV, 
208: the Kabau tribe, U, 844: a 
love-song : $68 : marriage onstoms 
of sweepers, 68, 184, 189, 11^ t The 
Musahar tribe, 896 : nim leaves usi^ 
as an amulet, V, 668: forms of 
oaths and ordsaU, V, 814: predar, 
tion of birth, 889: the Banayim 
Banyas, II, 894; a religious sooga 
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1104 t nml fem, 864, 407t » tong , 
of th« Puohon Fir, 406, 611 1 ft song ' 
to llftbftdftTft, Mirsftpor dintriot, if, 

67 1 ft love«ftong, 850] beg* 

gftr^s aODg, V , 488 1 aongo of pilgrima 
to Jftgftnnfttb, 111, 816 : apella med 
by TiUiige exoroiaora, II, 877 1 the 
■weeperr oaate, 460 : fiw«»eper'a mar* 
riftgeB, 60] tattooing, 788 wombip 
of the lotoi, Kamaleawari Devi, Iv, 
889. We$tern Dwirift#, N.l.N.Q., V, 
460 : ft oorioaa Muhammadan belief m 
to the origin of tlio Ganged, 181 
blood offering to i iver-gu4«. 451 
clan deitioB of the Jallads, 29: mar- , 
nage oeremoiiiea in liigh caete fami- . 
lies, 244 : the ory of the beggar, 221 1 I 
wonbips of Shahids or M uhammadtin 
martjra at births anU marriages, 406 t j 
superstitions about oxen, 96 1 Ondb, I 
a birth anperstitioo, 703: agrioultoral ^ 
proTerbi, I.N.Q , I, 68», 792 ; III, 288 
IV. 6171 1, 639; 782; A 

Mnhammadan legend, 

1, 688 ( moral tale, IV, 788 : 
amulets, rioe, 02 : aphrodisiao, 
areoa nuts, 201 : a story about Moses, 
Muhammadans, 789 : athletio festival, 
N 1 N.Q., 1, 177 1 bad news, letters, 
I.K.Q., IV, 776 1 Baie, a version of < 
the legend of Balivahana, 801 : 
Bansa, district Bara-Banki, N.l.N Q., 

I, 818 : barrenness, IT, 378 : bath- 
ing as a cure against hydrophobia, a 
variant of Beddgelert, I.N.Q., IV, 
160 1 Bengal, Pitarpakb, Tarpana, 
a domestic fast, 699 : popular 
aphorism, 766 1 birth custom, 771 : 
superstition, N.l.N, Q., I, 886 : blind* 
man's bnff, I N.Q , IV, 881 : boys’ 
game, touching, 650 : borial onstom^ 
Muhammadans, 896 : brass'sellert, 
ekadasi, 16: brasiers, closing shops, 
165: calling by name, 474: catches 
for awaking children, 67 1 chewing 
betel-leaf, N.l.N Q., II, 887 : com- 
mon Persian oatoh, l.N.Q , IV, 229 : 
conveying bad news, 772 : cows for 
milking, 264} curds, death custom, 
156 1 cure for snake*bite, 98 : 
cure for snake-bite, 848: cures— * 
children— Bhi* as, 481 ; .cures for 
hydrophobia, 169 1 customs as to 
claims for debts, 894 1 death custom, 
16 : doves, 782 : dreams, 262 1 eating 
owPs flesh, N I.N Q., IV, 88 : eating, 
— threshold, I.N.Q., IV, 4D>: eighth 
child, look, 94 1 elephants, 226 1 evil- 
pje, red ohillies, 774; falee oath, 
407} first shaving, Khatris, 167: 
general proverbs, 574 1 goitre, yawn- 


ing, 845: Hindi eatohi 668 1 Hindi 
proverbs, 69, 187, 081 : metem, 86» 
174 1 minors, 267 1 Mnbansmadans, 
colours of women’s olotbeSi N.1.N Q«| 

III, 461 i origin of skin dlseolora- 
tion, 1 N Q., iV, 705 1 nanratan, 61B t 
non-liability to scorpion sting, 460 1 
nostrom against all diseases, Mnsal** 
man, 168: omens, beds, saato-bite, 
844 : dogs, 406: jMckalf, 400 t jonrneyt 
— OHts, 405 : approbrioni names, e^- 
eye, 91 : Pali bajola, 888 i penanoes 
pi escribed at place of pilgrimage, 
466. Pereian proverbs, 676 1 Bind! 
proverbs, 311, 468, 515 : sayings, 468 t 
EinduNtiiiii proverb, 516: honse-sweep- 
ings, Muhammadan women, 796 : 
interoonrse with relations, N.I N.Q., 
1 , 841 : joke, I, 697 1 Journeys, I.N.Q., 

IV, 610: prayer for suooeee, 6t kli- 
ing the hands for luck, l.N.Q , IV, 
26 : leaping over ohild^eo, 606 i living 
saints, N.I.N.Q., 1, 1048: lucky pet^ 
dogs, I.N Q., IV, 790. Mamiai, 16Bt 
mango seed, 604 : Masnavi Nal IHtman, 
437 : Phal Bajola, 882 1 Pitarpak, a 
domestic fast, 828 : popular aphorism, 
536 : popular riddles, 280 : popular 
saying, 828 : popular tale, 786, 787 : 
pregnancy custom, 827 : prejudice 
against tiled booses, N 1.N.Q , I, 868 1 
proouring offspring, ooooanuts, i.N.Q^ 
IV, 778 : prognostications about child- 
ren, 609 1 promises — vows — tin— talaq, 
—476: proverbial wisdom, 824: pro- 
verbs referring to oconpation, 616 1 
rain spell, linga, 266: reduplicated 
expressions, 206: religious ablution, 
6: rules about fasting, N.I.N.Q., I, 
681 : scorpion's sting, l.N.Q., IV, 260 1 
cure, 470 : Sikandamama, 486 : snakes 
—pregnant women, 400: spectaoles, 
Hindus, 164: strewing flowere at 
funerals, N.I.N.Q., I, 647 : snpersti- 
tion about children, jogis, I, 70l i the 
beggar’s daughter— folktale, 1*N.Q., 
IV, 781 1 the Gnrua ordeal, KJ.N.Q., 
I, 444 : the origin of the river Knkrm, 
folktale, varient of Beddgelert, IJf.Q^ 
IV, 664: theory of transmigrationi 
a story, N.I N.Q., I, 608 : the neiadea, 
popnlar astronomy, I.H.Q*, 11^ 666: 
the Quran, euphemism, N.1.H It^ 
860: southern aspect unluoky— Hin- 
dus. l.N.Q., IV, 412 : the woodpeokar, 
INQ., IT, 718: tflad hoaaaa. 
N.l.N Q., y, 557 : tulsij^t, tobaeoo, 
metempeyoboaia, XJI.Q, IT, 868 1 
unlucky peta, dovea, 708 1 tmltidl^ 
peta, goata, 701 1 whfrliiindii 70$t 
worship of tombs, 684» 
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'Unga-^fbbnloDt Urd, 1.5 .Q., lY, 191. 

tJnvrdloome gneit, the, N.I.N.Q., IV, 881. 

Upikmn, P 5.Q , II, 188. 

Dperlien, P.5.Q.. II, 444. 

Uperli dharti, F.N.Q., 1. 188. 

Upaetting grain meaenrea nnlnoky^ 
Bombay, P.N.Q , III, 624. 

Upturned oitieB, N.I.N.Q., II, 698. 

Ural Eiver, P.N.Q., T, 186. 

Urdu. 8e$ HindoBtani. 

Urdn idiomi— raoiiig, P.5.Q., II, 882 : 
proverbB, III, 142, 810: sayingB, the 
wall-eyed and the bald, 807 : riddle, 
N.I.N.Q , I, 718. 

Urdn, miflpronnnoiations of, P.N.Q., II, 

686 . 

Urdn riddles, common, P.N.Q., 111,866. 

Uriya Dietillera — Central Provinces, 

P.N.Q., III, 864. UriyoB, Sambalpor 

886 . 

Uriyal, I.N.Q., IV, 486. 

Uflbeg Khan, P.5.Q., 646. 

UBbega, P.5 .Q., I. 646. 

•UBha Kala, the dawn, joameys at the 
time of, N.I.N.Q., V, 885 ; P.N.Q., II, 
604. 

‘Uaman, P.N.Q., III, 82. 

Utakamnnd, P.5.Q., III, 867. 

Utar, P.N.Q, I, 80, 187. 

UtanailB, cooking, respect paid to, 
N.I.NjQ , IV, 860. 

nth«baithna, P.N.Q., II, 162. 

UUninBai Malta, P.N Q., Ill, 4. 

UabekB nnder * Abdallah Khan bin 
lakender Khan, the History of the, 
Persia, I.N Q., IV, 867. 

Vaccination— milk —blood, P.N.Q., I, 
1012: Mabdi, II, 989: the Imam 
Mahdi, N.I.N.Q., I, 281: the Kal- 

' ki avatar, 776. 

Vadamaa, I.N.Q., IV, 480. 

Vadara, P.N Q., II, 680. 

Vagabonds, hieroglyphics used by, 
N.I.N.Q., rv. 184. 

Vagbai, P.N Q., I, 886. 

Vaghaya, P.N.Q., I. 886. 

Vagjai, P.N.Q., I, 886. 

VailiB, P.N.Q., n, 680. 

Vaimala Shah, P.N.Q., 1, 006. 

Veishnaya, I.N.Q., IV, 288. 248, 749, 
750: Baying^, 812 ^ P,N.Q., I, 812, 
616, 662; N.t.N.Q , I, 76, 602: -b, 

P.N.Q., III, 12, 207, 768, 906 : temploB, 
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lUdrM, I.N.Q., 
tl>*, «f PatMa. Chain 8fa«b, 


to i X77, oaa, 7Vi ; -i 

Vaiiwa, P.N.Q,, I, 820, 881, 
I.K.Q., IV, 802, 414, 470. 
Vairaevan. T Nil . TV RK4 


Valabbi, I.N.Q„ IV, 668,877; dchtroo. 
tion of— a legend— Lot's wifle— 
Gnjarat, 678.’’ 

Valley, God of, N.I.N.Q., V, 124. 

Valmiki, PN.Q., 1, 1, 106, 881. See 
Walmik and Belmilk. 

VanHpraatha, or the hermit, I.K.Q., IV, 
688 

Vamaohari, P.N.Q., II, 648. 

Vangar, P.N Q., II, 802. 

Variant, of Beddgelert, I.N.Q , IV, 160, 
664, 688 1 of the seven sleepers, I.N,Q., 
IV, 81. 

VarkariB, P.N.Q., 11, 277. 

Varmma, P.N.Q., HI, 870; -B, I.N.Q., 
IV, 49, 126, 440. 

Vasatshepa, I.N.Q., IV, 182. 

YasUhtha Mnni, P.N.Q., Ill, 844. 

Vastnshanti, P.N.Q , I, 692. 

Vasndeva, P.N.Q., I, 668, 757. 

Vasaki, P.N.Q , I, 960. 

Vayah, P.N.Q., II, 666. 

Vayn, the God of the wind, I.N.Q., IV, 
628. 

VedB, P.N.Q., I, 876. See Veddas. 

VedaB, P.N.Q., HI. 18, 86, 87; LN,Q.,. 
IV, 81, 562, 688: godB, P.N.Q,, III, 
252. 

Veddas— taboo— file— partial cannibal- 
** iBm— Ceylon, I.NvQ., IV, 618; P.N»Q., 
I, 876. 

Vedmat sect, P.N.Q., II, 648. 

Vegetables taming into fleah, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 22; legend aboat, N.I.N.Q., V, 
88 . 

Vehicle, miraouloas, P N.Q., III, 106* 

Velamas, I.N.Q., IV, 468. 

Vellalas, I.N.Q., IV, 892. 

Ven Raja, P.N.Q., I, 1069 to 1076. 

Vendetta— avoidance of, P.N.Q., 1, 112. 

Vendidad, I.N.Q , IV, 1, 480. 

Ventipnr, P.N.Q., I, 1069. 

Venns, the planet— marriage onstom — 
Pan jab, I.N.Q., IV, 244: name for — 
the Morning Star— Pan jab, . 868 : 
N.I.N.Q., V, 640 1 propitiation of, 
208 . 

Verbal enffizeB — Hindi — Bcparation 
from the base— the particle hi, P.N.Q., 
Ill, 218. 

Verowal, P.N.Q., II, 691. 

Verse, a popular Hindi, N.I.Ni}.| II, 
677: -B attributed to Zebn'D^nissa 
Begam— Panjab, ^ I.N.Q., IV, 807: 
by Qntba^d.d1[n Kashmir, F.N.Q., 
111, 886: attributed to Jahangir’s 
Qneens, n, 700 : Kabir, 789 ; to 
ZebaVnissa Begam, 701, 768: by 
Qatba'*d-din of Kashmir, III, 866: 
'Called Anmil or Anmal, 11, 416 : 
illustrating the rapacity of ^ piiests 
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BATboiit llf t07 1 on biffinf Bilnfii, 
M7 1 cai ont^, II, 210 1 oa Hindi 
dinleotoi Y, 481 ; on Mltetlat onbCio, 
UI, 72 1 on OlMlMiib, fJSf.ii,, 11« 7«7 : 
on thn FftOltaii, li 718 1 

fnpeiktod by Vibhi on inUintion, P.N.Q » 
lli 714 1 written tlte godo, 

Y, 066 1 of the Dnda PentbSe, IT, 
468 

Teeieli, mimontoiii, K.I.N.Q, I, 1160 1 
need by nntirei, lU, 164 : pniifleAtlon 
of, V, 28, 827. 660* 

Tetnl, P.K.Q., 1, 886. Se« Bnb^. 

TetnlA oiroles, N.LN.Q . V, 281* 

Yiohbrain, P.K.Q . I, 680, 882. 

Yicinage in pre-emption, P.N.Q^ It 85, 
180. 

Yidyipnti P.N.Q , 11, 1018. 

Yidnr Bmhmani — Bombay — legend, 
P.N.Q.. II, 1101. 

Viinyn, P.N.Q., I, 766. 

YijayRgapBttmnm, P.N.Q., 1, 068* 

Yikrainaditya, 1 *7 Q., IV, 418 : imnge of, 
Ni.N.Q., IV 128; P.N.Q, 11, 880, 
1078} 1, 880,831,882: the adventnree 
of, NI.N.Q., IV, 807. 

Village legends Hajipnr — Bebar, 
N.I.K.Q., III, 889: privilegei-Patele 
— Han pan — > Behar, 674 : song from 
Mirsapnr, 11, 468: spirita and their 
doings, PNQ., Ill, 160: Politics— 
Qissa 8nrajpnr — Pan jab, I.N.Q., lY, 
216: gods, NJ.NQ,, I, 48^ names, 
808, 961: worship, 812: obaraoter- 
istios, II, 493 : g<^ 418 : life, ^2 : 
shrines, 646: site, selection of, 128: 
gods and shrines, III, 86, 116, 246, 
810, 484 : deities, 840 : names, 187 : 
rite at fonndation of, 79 : shrines, Y, 
644 ; bonndaries, P.N.Q., I, 124 : 
names, 710 : ponds, 216* 

Yilntha ChatnidaBi fast, the, N.I.N.Q., 
IV, 228. 

Vtoa, P.N.Q., III, 69. 

Vindbya Hills, P.N.Q., II, 962, 1088: 
legend, III, 840 : popnlar religion 
and folklore of, N.I.N.Q., III, 409. 

Violets— remedy for cholera, P.N.Q., I, 
800. 

Vir, P.N.Q., I, 885, 880,882. 

Vira, P.N.Q.. 1. 881. 

Viraani, P.N.Q., II, 468. 

Vlraswamiya, I.N.Q., lY, 400. 

Yitehoff, Prof., P.N.Q., I, 898. 

Yiripaksbima, P.N.Q„ 1, 615. 

Yiebaalok, P.N.Q., II, 818. 

Yirimn, P.N.Q., IH, 68, 78, 90, 161, 
247, 249, 260, 268, 886, 888, 862, 418, 
467, 476, 648, 640, 718, 748. 768 1 
Barieiof Bombay, 86) I.N.Q., lY, 248, 

16 


28& 481, 440» 628, 681^ 888, 706« 
PJif.Q., n, 2^818) 1, ti % 61% 
616, 767. 786, m r a fMi inolMiaOkm 
ef, N.I.N.Q., 1, 172 1 iMvmitowdf, 
KJ.H.Q., T, 84k itOt OMik r.ll.a. 
11, 1048 i popular hymn to, 88% 
Yiriting the siob, NXN.Q , Y, 186 1 ^ of 
eondolenee, IT, 106 c proper dayg 8l0 
paying I, 1078 : of tbe brM4 to Imt 
hnsband's boose after marriege, Y, 
428 I mlee of, 286. 

Yisrakarma. I.N.Q., lY, 898, 628. 

Yitaeta BWer, P.N.Q., II, 110. 

Yithlai, P.N.Q.I II* 6. 

Viiigapetam, P.N.Q., I, 068. 
Yisaga)r«atnm, bnman si^Ooe* N.IJN.Q., 

I, 16 

Volley-firing to expel diieeae, P.N.Q., 

II, 184. 

Vomiting— onree for, N.I.N.Q., I, 846) 
1011 j eophemism, II, 200. 

Votive offerings— religions o n r e e— 
Persia, I.N.Q., Iv, 462: flowece, 
P.N.Q., I, 105: pillars, 104 to 107 : 
rags, 196, 818. 

Vows, P.N.Q., II, 1085. 

Voyage of John Hnygben ran Idn* 
sohoten to the Hast lodiea, The.**^ 
I N.Q., IV, 628. 

Vnltnres, P.N.Q., II, 28. 

Yyasa, the author of Mahabharatg, 
I.N.Q , IV, 886. 628 ; P.N Q.. I, 700 : 
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